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THE   MANIFEST   DESTINY   OF   CANADA. 

Listening  to  the  recent  tariff  debate  in  the  Senate,  I  lieard 
Senator  Edmunds  say:  "Our  best  market  is  the  market  of  the 
United  States,  which  fifty  years  hence  will  be  the  continent  of 
North  America."  The  Democrats  opposed  nearly  everything 
brought  forward  by  the  Republicans  in  that  discussion;  but  this 
prediction  passed  unchallenged.  Senator  Sherman  had  already 
introduced  a  resr)lution  looking  to  "political  intercourse"  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Butterworth  had 
offered  a  bill  of  similar  import  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  the  FoHi'M,  Senator  M(jrrill,  though  writing  witli  great  cir- 
cumspection, observes  that  while  j)ublic  opinion  in  the  Unitccl 
States  "  is  in  no  hurry,"  it  "  has  its  index  finger  forever  pointing 
U)  a  union  of  all  that  lies  north  of  us,  as  our  manifest  destiny." 

That  is  no  doaljt  the  latent  beli(^f  and  expectation  of  all 
Americans.  As  the  original  United  States  whicli  lay  })ctwcen 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  have  in  the  nineteenth  (century 
expanded  to  Hdiring  Strait,  the  J^icific,  and  Florida  Strait,  by 
the  successive  arquisitions  of  J.oiiisiana  and  tlu;  great  Northwest 
from  France  in  1808,  of  Florida  from  Spain  in  1819,  of  ^IN^xas 
and  the  Southwest  froni  Mexico  in  1845-63,  and  of  Aliiska  from 
Kuftsia  in  1858,  so  the  present  United  States  are  to  receive  their 
next  and  culminating  exj)ansion   in   the  twentieth  century,  and 
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2  THE  MANIFEST  DESTINY   OF  CANADA. 

rather  in  tlie  earlier  than  tlie  later  decades,  by  the  acquisition 
from  Great  Britain  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  continent.  Thus 
the  swiftly-changing  map  of  North  America  will  have  been  defin- 
itively settled  in  the  realization  of  the  republic's  ancient  dream 
of  a  single  continental  empire  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Such  is  the  decree  of  "  manifest  destiny  " ! 
Yet  the  case  of  Canada  is  different,  infinitely  different,  from 
that  of  all  the  territories  ceded  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  you  annexed  unpeopled  lands,  by  purchase  or  conquest. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  you  have  to  do  with  five  million  human 
wills,  to  be  followed  in  the  next  generation  by  twice  that  num- 
ber. The  destiny  of  Canada  will  be  settled  by  the  people  of 
Canada.  For  them  there  is  no  manifest  destiny  but  what  they 
themselves  decree.    The  question  is,  What  is  this  likely  to  be? 

In  politics,  as  in  other  sciences,  prediction  rests  upon  observa- 
tions of  the  past  and  present.  And  if  a  practical  statesman,  a 
Lincoln,  say,  were  to  approach  this  Canadian  question,  he  would 
demand  as  an  essential  jDreliminary  a  surve}^  of  the  forces  now 
actually  at  work  in  the  settlement  of  the  destiny  of  Canada.  Its 
future  course,  he  would  say,  must  be  the  resultant  of  these  forces, 
and  before  it  can  be  determined,  you  must  fix  their  directions 
and  measure  their  momenta. 

The  territory  of  a  community  is  at  once  the  scene  and  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  the  national  life,  and  a  determining  factor 
in  its  development.  The  location,  extent,  configuration,  and 
character  of  a  people's  territory  all  leave  their  record  on  that 
people's  history.  The  isolation  of  ancient  Greece,  with  its 
deeply-indented  coast-line,  its  rivers,  its  sj)urs  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains, fostered  at  least,  if  it  did  not  originate,  tliat  separatist  spirit 
which  covered  the  face  of  the  country  with  petty  sovereign  states 
as  numerous  as  the  cities.  The  later  Greeks  dreamt  of  a  federa- 
tion. But  it  was  not  until  the  progress  of  science  and  invention 
had  overcome  the  obstacles  to  human  intercourse  tliat  a  solid 
federation  became  possible,  and  with  it  tlie  great  jiolitical  event 
of  the  modern  world — the  union  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  into  the 
United  States.  But  neither  has  the  American  nation  eseapoil  the 
influence  of  its  physical  abode  and  environment.  'IMie  cotton 
fields,  the  prairies,  the  mines,  have  sliaped  not  only  the  industrial 
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and  financial,  but  equally  the  political  and  moral  history  of  the 
people,  inditing  beyond  all  doubt  its  most  terrible  and  pathetic 
chapters.  And,  what  is  especially  deserving  of  notice,  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  domain,  along  with  the  wealth  and  variety  of  its  re- 
sources, has  engendered  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure ;  and 
in  the  train  of  success  have  come  manly  independence,  self- 
confidence,  and  unquenchable  optimism.  All  the  world  finds  a 
home  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  American  is  loth  to  quit  his 
country,  and  seldom  changes  his  allegiance. 

Now,  the  territorial  characteristics  of  Canada  are,  broadly 
speaking,  not  unlike  those  of  the  United  States.  Americans 
miss  this  resemblance  because  they  are  apt  to  identify  the  Do- 
minion with  that  narrow  strip  of  land  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Atlantic  which  formed  the  total  area  of  the  old  British 
North  American  Provinces.  But  with  the  exception  of  New- 
foundland and  Alaska,  Canada  to-day  comprises  the  half-con- 
tinent with  the  adjacent  islands  lying  north  of  the  United  States, 
whose  area  it  exceeds  by  600,000  square  miles.  From  the  boun- 
dary— the  49th  parallel  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  45th  east 
of  them — the  one  country  extends  twenty  degrees  to  the  south, 
and  the  other,  excluding  the  hyperborean  islands,  twenty  de- 
grees to  the  north.  Look  at  a  map  and  you  will  see  that  within 
the  latitude  of  Canada  are  included,  in  the  Old  Worid,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  (excepting  only  the 
most  .southerly  projection),  Denmark,  Prussia,  Holland,  Belgium, 
the  northern  section  of  France,  and  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Fn^m  these  countries  came  the  races  that  succeeded 
Kome  in  bearing,  as  they  still  largely  l^ear,  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  And  analogy  suggests  that  under  the  bracing  climate  of 
Canada,  in  centuries  yet  to  be,  civilization  may  in  the  New 
World  find  its  sturdiest  supporters.  It  is  true  that  in  Anieric;a 
the  heat  is  greater  in  sumin(,T  and  the  cold  in  winter  than  in  Fu- 
ropc  at  corresponding  latitudes.  But  Canada  has  an  advantage 
over  the  Stiit<»s  in  its  ]<)wv.r  altitude,  an<l  altitud(^  has  almost  as 
much  Uj  do  with  temj)erature  as  latitude.  And  apart  from  this, 
the  January  iHothcrrnals  in  Cana<]a  arc  more  favorable  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  energetic  white  ra(!e  than  the  .Inly  isothennals 
in  the  HoutlnTn  States.     T\ui  dry,  ]>racing  atni()Sj)here   of  Mani- 
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toba  and  Assiniboia  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  moister  though 
more  temperate  climate  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  As  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  has  said,  "  the  severity  of  the  winter,  as  tested  by  the 
thermometer,  leads  to  a  very  exaggerated  impression  of  Canadian 
experiences." 

The  physical  configuration  of  the  country  resembles  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  larger  lakes  and  mountains  they  share 
in  common,  but  the  smaller  lakes,  and  the  vast  inland  bay, 
are  peculiar  to  Canada.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  Saskatchewan 
rank  with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Colorado.  On  both  oceans 
Canada  has  noble  harbors  open  all  the  year  round,  with  coal  in 
immediate  proximity,  and  offers  the  shortest  routes  to  the  great 
marts  of  Europe  and  Asia  respectively. 

Canadians  themselves  are  just  beginning  to  learn  something 
of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  their  country.  Everywhere 
they  are  discovering  that  the  soil,  the  mines,  the  forests,  and  the 
waters  teem  with  wealth.  Both  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  British 
Columbia  coal  and  iron  abound  almost  side  by  side.  Ontario 
has  no  coal,  but  it  is  rich  in  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  other  ores. 
And  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  is  a  belt  100 
miles  broad  of  the  best  lignite  coal  in  the  world,  extending  some 
500  miles  north  from  the  American  boundary. 

Of  North  American  fish  Canada  enjoys  almost  an  exclusive 
monopoly.  The  richness  of  the  supply  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces and  in  British  Columbia  is  already  well-known  to  Ameri- 
cans. But  they  have  not  yet  generally  discovered  that  while 
their  own  West  and  Northwest  are  altogether  without  fish,  there 
is  in  the  corresponding  sections  of  Canada,  exclusive  of  the  vast 
Athabasca,  Great  Slave,  and  Great  Bear  Lakes,  a  lacustrine  dis- 
trict of  20,000  square  miles,  which  has  an  inexhaustible  stock  of 
trout,  white-fish,  yellow  pike,  dord,  sturgeon,  jack-fish,  tullibee, 
and  other  varieties.  Lakes  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  and  Winnipe- 
goosis,  which  are  regular  sources  of  supply,  are  within  easy  ivach 
of  the  Canada  Pacitic  Eailroad.  The  rest,  like  the  ]jako  of  the 
Woods,  Lake  Nepigon,  Rainy  Lake,  Lake  St.  ,]osoj)h,  and  Lake 
Seul,  are  but  a  little  more  remote. 

We  know  as  yet  only  the  outermost  fringe  of  our  magnifi- 
cent forests.     Though  they  scarcely  feel  the  axe  of  the  hiiuhor- 
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man,  which,  has  already  ravished  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  our 
export  of  their  products  aggregates  from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,- 
000  annually.  Senator  Sherman  truly  says  they  are  "  far  greater 
than  any  now  known." 

But  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Canada  is  the  largest  of  all. 
Xot  to  speak  of  barley,  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  we  send 
you  $7,000,000  worth  annually,  consider  only  the  wheat-growing 
capacity  of  the  Northwest.  The  prairie  lands,  with  their  un- 
usually rich  vegetable  mold,  take  the  shape  of  a  parabola,  having 
a  base  of  1000  miles  on  the  American  boundary  and  a  vertical 
of  half  that  distance  northward.  Here  the  best  wheat  in  the 
world  is  now  grown,  and  at  the  least  cost.  But  the  limit  of  land 
producing  wheat  is  considerably  beyond  the  60th  parallel ;  and 
the  limit  of  land  producing  barley,  rye,  and  vegetables,  after 
skirting  Hudson  Bay  on  the  southwest,  extends  far  toward  the 
Arctic  regions.  This  district  is  becoming  one  of  the  granaries  of 
the  world.  And  it  is  to  the  rich  luxuriance  of  these  prairies  that 
the  hope  of  Europe  must  turn  when,  after  a  succession  of  crops, 
the  northwestern  States  of  the  Union,  with  their  inferior  soil,  are 
confronted  with  the  inevitable  condition  of  diminishing  returns 
and  increasing  outlay.  These  new  Provinces  will  in  a  very  few 
years  be  the  regal  home  of  j)r()sperous  millions.  Nature  has  said 
it.  Canadians  need  not  be  anxious  about  the  money  spent  in 
opening  up  their  Northwest.  Nature  is  their  bondsman.  They 
have  only  to  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord. 

Now,  of  this  vast  country,  so  richly  dowered  with  the  ])rinci])al 
s<')urces  of  human  wealth,  by  far  the  larger  portij^n  was  unknown 
anfl  inaccessible  until  the  completion  of  the  Canada  I^icifh;  Rail- 
way in  the  autumn  of  1885.  Here,  then,  is  an  absolutely  new  and 
I>otent  circum.stanco  in  the  development  of  Canadian  nationality. 
Once  a  thin  line  of  straggling  Provinces,  Canada  has  now  entered 
upon  its  destiny  as  a  Kcmi-cf)ntin(!ntal  inter-oceanie  ein])ire.  How 
much  this  means  for  national  sentiment  the  history  of  the  United 
States  demonstrates.  Histori.'ins  reeo<rnizc  that  their  iiii|)erial 
destiny  hung  upon  the  ae/juisition  of  J^ouisiana  and  th(^  North- 
wcHt.  And  to  thiHj)orio<l  they  refer  the  rise  of  Aiiieiic.in  ii:iti(;ii- 
ality.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  inferred  with  the  utmost 
certainty  that  tlie  recent  suchlen  and  enormous  expansion  of  their 
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borders  will  evoke  in  Canadians  an  answering  spirit — pride  in 
their  heritage,  confidence  and  a  new  sense  of  independence  in 
themselves,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  enter  in  and  possess  the 
land.  Yet  in  predicting  the  destiny  of  Canada,  the  prophets  al- 
together ignore  the  inevitable  consequences  of  this  recent  vast 
enlargement  of  its  area  and  consequent  multiplication  of  its  re- 
sources. It  would  be  well  if  annexationists,  and  even  some 
federationists  who  lack  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  unaided 
Canada,  would  remember  the  wise  words  of  Senator  Sherman : 

"  In  one  hundred  years  our  country  has  been  increased  fifteen  fold  in 
population  and  twenty  fold  in  wealth.  We  may  expect  for  Canada  the 
same  proportionate  growth  in  population  and  wealth." 

Much  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  of  the  hetero- 
geneity, and  by  Sir  Eichard  Cartwright  of  the  slow  growth,  of 
the  population  of  Canada.  It  is  largely  because  the  English  have 
failed  to  assimilate  the  French  that  Mr.  Smith  is  anxious  for 
political  union  between  Canada  and  the  States.  Now,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Smith's  great  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  New  World, 
and  his  sympathy  with  democracy,  this  is  surely  the  voice  of  the 
insular  Englishman,  with  his  prejudices  against  the  Celt,  and  his 
inability  to  understand  that  government  in  modern  times,  or  at 
least  since  the  successful  application  of  the  federal  principle,  does 
not  require  an  assimilation  of  provincial  laws,  races,  religions,  or 
languages.  Of  course  the  French-speaking  population  of  Canada 
live  under  federal  laws  and  institutions  which  are  essentiallv 
English.  And  if  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  governed  in  accord- 
ance with  local  laws  and  customs,  it  is  no  concern,  as  it  is  no  dis- 
advantage, to  the  rest  of  the  Dominion.  There  is  no  conflict  of 
races  in  Canada,  For  that,  in  its  most  hopeless  aspect  too,  you 
must  go  to  the  southern  States,  of  which  Mr.  Smith,  to  deliver 
Canada  from  a  healthful  rivalry  of  kindred  stock,  would  make 
her  a  political  partner. 

Considering  the  duration  of  the  occupancy  of  Canada  by  the 
French,  their  numbers  are  not  really  large.  According  to  the 
census  of  1881,  Quebec  had  1,359,027  souls,  out  of  4,324,810  souls 
for  the  whole  of  Canada.  And  jinlging  from  characteristios  of 
the  races,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Nortliwest  will  be  tilleil  up  by 
an  English-speaking  population.     In  this  way  Ontario  luis  gi\)wn 
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Tip  to  a  population  of  over  2,000,000.  It  was  not  settled  until  after 
the  American  revolution,  whereas  in  1759,  when  Canada  passed 
under  English  rule,  the  French  population  already  numbered 
65,000.  Including  the  40,000  American  loyalists,  it  is  estimated 
that  in  all  the  British  Xorth  American  Provinces  there  were  in 
1790  about  200,000  souls.  In  the  course  of  the  next  half- 
century,  that  is,  by  1840,  the  population  had  increased  to  1,500,- 
000.  And  on  the  completion  of  the  century,  in  1890,  Canada" 
will  have  at  least  5,000,000  souls.  Now,  the  first  census  of  the 
United  States  was  taken  in  the  year  1790,  and  showed  a  popula- 
tion of  4,000,000.  It  had  reached  17,000,000  in  1840,  and  for 
1890  it  is  estimated  at  65,000,000.  Or,  for  the  century  from  1790 
to  1890,  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  Canada  has  been 
one  and  a  lialf  times  as  great  as  in  the  United  States.  Our 
population  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  was  j^  of  yours,  at 
the  middle  more  than  ^j-,  and  it  is  now,  in  spite  of  your  enormous 
gains  by  immigration  since  1847,  about  j^. 

I  am  often  told  good-naturedly  that  Canada  is  a  hundred 
years  behind  the  States.  If,  then,  we  go  back  to  that  period  of 
American  history  in  the  last  century  which  corresponds  to  Cana- 
dian history  in  this,  the  figures  are  equally  favorable  to  Canada. 
Mr.  Bancroft  estimates  that  in  1750  there  were  1,000,000  whites 
in  the  Colonies — a  calculation  little  diilering  from  Franklin's. 
In  1775  Burke  placed  the  number  at  2,000,000.  The  po})ulation 
had  doubled  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  in  Canada  from 
1840  U)  1865  it  mounted  from  1,500,000  to  3,400,000.  When  it  is 
.said,  therefore,  that  the  growth  of  poj)ulation  in  Canada  has  been 
hIow,  the  sufficient  answer  is  that  it  has  been  faster  than  in  the 
United  Stiites,  whether  compared  for  the  same  century  or  for  the 
same  stage  of  progress.  Yet  the  Amorionn  rntp  of  inrroaso  was 
consirlerer]  mar\'eIouH.  The  surprise  it  created  is  expressed  not 
(>ti\y  in  the  noble  eloquence  of  Burko,  but  in  the  forcible  com- 
ment of  a  great  anti-Whig  critic.  "They  multiply,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  ''with  the  fecundity  of  their  own  rattlesnakes." 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  iiowever,  the  rate;  of  in- 
crease in  Canada  has  not  kept  pace  witli  that  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  there  are  several  reasons.  In  the  first  phic.e, 
the  tide  of  (rmigration,  whicli  (;ould  s<;arcely  niach  Canada  before 
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the  opening  of  the  Northwest  m  1885,  has  been  flowing  steadily 
into  the  United  States  since  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  first 
great  influx  was  between  1847  and  1854,  and  brought  more  than 
two  and  a  quarter  million  immigrants.  Not  to  specify  similar 
movements,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  of  your  entire  population 
of  50,000,000  souls  in  1880,  15,000,000  were  either  born  abroad 
or  were  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents.  As  the  best  Ameri- 
can lands  are  already  taken  up,  and  ours,  which  are  also  richer, 
are  still  unoccupied,  it  is  manifest  destiny  that  Canada  is  now 
to  become  the  home  of  foreign  settlers  on  this  continent.  A 
second  reason  for  the  falling  off  is  that  the  Canada  of  the  old 
Provinces  could  not  offer  the  same  advantages  to  its  more  enter- 
prising sons  and  daughters  as  the  continental  republic,  which 
was  then  rapidly  filling  up  and  developing.  Consequently  large 
numbers  went  to  the  United  States,  where,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  Sir  K.  Cartwright,  there  are  to-day  a  million  of  them. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Canadian  blood  which  thus  circles 
so  freely  over  the  49th  parallel  is  an  influence  making  for  its 
obliteration.  Without  its  own  children,  Canada  is  but  a  geo- 
graphical expression.  Already,  however,  there  are  clear  signs  of 
a  change.  The  enterprise  of  Canadians  now  seeks  scope  in  the 
great  country  opened  up  by  the  Canada  Pacific  Eailway.  If 
Canada,  as  a  thin  line  of  Provinces,  or  what  I  shall  call  "  provin- 
cial "  Canada,  could  not  hold  her  own  against  the  United  States, 
nature  has  decreed  that  "  imperial "  Canada,  with  its  semi-con- 
tinental, inter-oceanic  possessions,  shall  henceforth  exercise  a 
victorious  and  a  growing  attraction  upon  population,  native  and 
foreign  alike. 

A  nation  is  an  organized  community  within  a  certain  territory. 
We  have  already  surveyed  the  Canadian  people  and  their  abode, 
and  it  now  falls  to  consider  their  political  organization,  as  the 
tliird  determining  factor  in  their  destiny. 

The  union  of  the  Provinces  under  one  government  had  boon 
recommended  as  early  as  1839  by  Lord  Durliani  in  his  famous 
report  on  Canadian  an"airs.  And  the  two  principal  reasons  lu> 
gave  steadily  predisposed  the  British  government  to  favor  the 
scheme.  These  were  that  it  would  (1)  enabU^  the  Provinces  Xo 
co-operate  for  defense,  and  (2)  build  up  a  Pritish  power  to  "eouu- 
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terbalance  the  preponderant  and  increasing  influence  of  the 
United  States  on  the  American  continent."  The  scheme  was 
not  realized  till  1867,  when  it  went  into  effect  under  the  British 
North  America  Act.  This  act,  the  Constitution  of  Canada,  was 
passed  by  the  imperial  parliament  at  the  instance  of  the  provin- 
cial governments.  Adopting  the  British  system  of  parliamentary 
government,  the  framers  had  constantly  before  them  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  executive  is  vested  in  the 
Queen,  senators  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  executive,  and  the 
legislative  is  not  disjoined  from  the  executive,  since  the  sover- 
eign's representative  is  merely  the  voice  of  his  cabinet,  as  the 
sovereign  has  become  in  Britain  since  the  American  Constitution 
was  drafted.  In  the  distribution  of  powers  between  the  federal 
and  local  governments  the  spirit  of  centralization  prevailed.  The 
instrument  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
which  foreigners,  ignoring  the  irrepressible  conflict  with  slavery, 
attributed  to  the  excessive  residual  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  individual  States.  Like  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  statesmen  of  Canada  wanted  a  strong  central  government. 
And  it  is  their  boast  that  they  have  "  avoided  the  defects  which 
time  and  events  have  shown  to  exist  in  the  American  Constitu- 
tion." In  the  first  place,  the  federal  government  takes,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Provinces,  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  the 
liritish  government.  Certain  functions,  very  local  and  limited, 
are  then  assigned  exclusively  to  the  provincial  legislatures.  But 
by  a  reversal  of  the  tenor  of  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  the  powers  not  thus  expressly  granted  an^  re- 
served U)  the  federal  parliament.  And,  as  though  the  disruptive 
tendencies  of  the  local  legislatures  could  not  l)e  too  carefully 
guarded  against,  the  Canadians  adopted,  in  substance,  the  ])l;ni 
which  Randolph  ];ro|)osed  in  the  convention  of  ITST,  but  urged 
in  vain,  though  warmly  supported  by  Madison  and  Pinckney. 
Tliey  gave  the  federal  executive  (not  the  parliament)  the  prero- 
gative right  of  vetoing  any  provincial  art.  And,  since  confc'dcra- 
tion,  out  of  8000  a(;tM,  45  have  been  thus  disalhjwed  absolutiily, 
wliihr  a  much  larger  number  have;  been  modified. 

The  Canadian  (>)nstitutir)n   is  something  of  a  manufactured 
article       ft  was  not  a  growth,  but  as  Mr.  (lladstonc   falsc^ly  de- 
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scribed  its  American  inodel,  a  "  work  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
by  tlie  brain  and  purpose  of  its  authors."  All  the  important 
features,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  American  Constitution,  including 
the  federal  idea,  were,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  mode  of 
electing  the  president  and  vice-president,  the  strict  result  of  the 
antecedent  history  and  practice  of  the  thirteen  governments, 
either  as  Colonies  or  as  States.  What  had  been  tried  and  tested 
has  worked  well ;  what  the  convention,  for  want  of  a  precedent, 
was  obliged  to  devise  for  itself,  has  worked  ill,  and  has  in  part  been 
evaded.  The  Canadian  Constitution,  lacking  the  prior  sanction 
of  history  and  experience,  will  in  the  future  probably  require 
alterations  and  amendments.  But  the  machinery  for  this  pur- 
pose is  easily  set  in  motion.  Canada  may  be  trusted  to  make  the 
instrument  as  good  as  possible.  And  it  admits,  in  theory  at 
least,  of  a  perfection  not  attainable  by  any  other.  For  though  a 
written  constitution,  it  is  not,  like  the  American,  rigid,  but  re- 
tains, in  proper  degree,  the  flexibility  of  their  common  English 
original.  It  blends  happily  the  essential  features  of  both.  It  com- 
bines with  the  federal  principle  the  system  of  parliamentary  and 
responsible  government,  the  lack  of  which  in  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States,  eminent  critics,  American  and  British,  have  deplored 
as  a  calamity.  It  is  with  good  reason,  therefore,  that  Canadians 
prefer  their  own  political  institutions  to  those  of  their  neighbors. 
It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the  condition  of  their  finances 
will  ultimately  annul  their  choice.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider 
the  pecuniary  constituent  of  their  destiny.  The  net  debt  of 
Canada  in  1887  was  $227,000,000.  The  larger  part  has  been  in- 
curred in  opening  up  the  country,  the  remainder  by  the  assump- 
tion of  the  debts  of  the  various  Provinces  of  the  confederacv- 
But  the  period  of  government  initiative  is  now  coming  to  a  close, 
and  the  debt,  which  has  trebled  in  twenty  years,  is  not  likely  to 
increase  much,  if  at  all,  in  the  future.  Here  the  history  of  the 
United  States  presents  an  instructive  analogy.  The  revolution- 
ary war  cost,  according  to  Jellerson,  140  millions  of  dollars,  from 
which  the  new  gov^ernment  in  1790  had  a  debt  of  75  millions. 
The  next  war  with  Kngland  carried  the  debt  up  to  127  millions 
in  181().  This  is  more  than  half  the  Canadian  debt,  without  any 
of  those  material  eiiuivalcnts  in  the  way  of  public  works  to  which 
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the  latter  is  so  largely  due.  After  the  introduction  of  the  rail- 
way, in  1830-32,  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  United  States  lands, 
which  had  been  under  $2,000,000  in  the  earlier  years,  rose  to 
$5,000,000  in  1834,  to  $15,000,000  in  1835,  and  to  $25,000,000 
in  1836.  By  1835  the  public  debt  was  extinguished,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  government  was  embar- 
rassed by  a  surplus.  Nature,  man,  and  time  had  done  their 
work.  And  in  the  same  way  the  sale  of  Canadian  lands  will  in 
future  years  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  of  Canada 
without  cost  to  any  of  its  citizens.  And  if  the  few  professional 
pessimists  of  Canada  would  consider  the  natural  resources  of 
their  own  country,  and  study  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
they  would  discover  that  their  vocation  is  at  best  a  temporary 
one,  and  their  attitude  much  like  that  of  those  early  Americans 
whose  horror  of  a  national  debt  kept  their  country  in  time  of  war 
without  a  navy.  It  is  not  denied  that  just  at  present  tlie  public 
debt  of  Canada  is  a  matter  for  grave  and  watchful  concern.  And 
a  few  individuals,  who  do  not  look  before  and  after,  may  be  con- 
scious of  a  new  impulse  toward  the  Washington  treasury.  But 
to  be  despairing,  or  even  downcast,  is  to  forget  that  the  Canadian 
debt  is  largely  an  investment.  If  the  Northwest  has  been  our 
oppressor,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  our  redeemer. 

Even  in  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  cost  of  government 
in  Canada,  inclusive  of  interest  on  tlie  debt,  is  considerably 
lower  than  in  the  United  States.  The  comparison,  to  be  of  any 
value,  mu.st,  owing  to  the  different  distribution  of  ])ow('?*s  and 
responsibilities  in  the  two  countries,  be  of  the  total  cost  of  gov- 
eniment  for  all  purposes,  general  and  local.  And  it  should  bo 
made  for  i)hires  un(h*rsiinih'ir  circumstances.  Takc^  two  agiMcult- 
ural  and  fruit-growing  counties  with  no  large  city  ))opiihiti()n, 
like  Tomy)kins  County,  New  York,  on  Lake  Cayuga,  and  Kings 
County,  Nova  Scotia,  on  tlm  Basin  of  Minas.  In  jinxlucts  and 
rcHT^urces,  as  in  the  })rosp(;rity  of  tlie  j)eoph'.  Kings,  I  am  con- 
vinced from  personal  olwTvation,  has  gr(;atly  tlie  advantage 
Yet,  aft^T  rarr-fiil  c.'d(;ulation,  I  find  that  i]\r,  cost  of  government 
for  all  purpo.H«;s  whatr'ver — fcMleral,  state  or  |)rovincial,  county, 
<iiHtri(!t — aggregates  in  Tompkins  County  $12.S(>  per  capita,  and  in 
Kings  County  $9.45.    Vor  the  Province;  of  Nova  Scotia  as  a  wliok^, 
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the  figures,  wliicli  are  not  available,  would  be  found  lower  than 
for  one  of  its  best  counties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  cost  of 
government  averages  for  New  York  State  $17.10  per  capita; 
and  for  Massachusetts  it  is  $19.64,  for  California  $20.60,  for 
New  Hampshire  $18.77,  and  for  Vermont  $11.25.  It  is  true 
that  the  public  debt,  the  last  bonds  of  which  fall  due  in  1907, 
is  being  anticipated  by  means  of  surplus  revenues  at  a  rate 
which,  according  to  the  last  report  of  Secretary  Fairchild,  will 
effect  its  extinction  before  1900.  This  would  make  a  reduction, 
in  federal  taxation  possible  after  that  date.  But  long  before  it 
comes  there  will  have  been  an  enormous  addition  to  the  pension 
list  and  a  vast  expenditure  for  internal  improvements  and  coast 
defences,  which  will  more  than  counterbalance  the  extinction  of 
the  national  debt.  Canada,  meantime,  with  her  public  works 
nearly  complete,  can  and  must  practice  the  close  economy  of  the 
earlier  days  of  the  republic. 

I  have  now  described  the  territory,  resources,  financial  condi- 
tion, population,  and  political  organization  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  picture,  though  faithful,  may  be  somewhat  new 
to  Americans,  whose  view  of  Canada  might  be  summed  up  in  the 
words:  "  We  have  a  little  sister,  and  she  hath  no  breasts."  It 
remains  to  inquire  what  political  destiny  the  Canadians,  under 
the  influence  of  the  agencies  and  circumstances  just  described, 
are  likely  to  achieve.  The  future,  I  take  it,  will  resemble  the 
past.  Men  cannot  order  a  new  system  of  government  like  a  new 
suit  of  clothes.  Nor  have  Anglo-Saxons  the  inclination. 
Canadians,  therefore,  will  walk  in  the  old  paths,  with  only  such 
deviations  as  circumstances  may  suggest.  But  the  drift  of  Cana- 
dian polity  since  1840,  and  especially  since  1867,  may  be  de- 
scribed, in  a  single  phrase,  as  "  growing  sovereignty."  The  fiscal 
independence  of  Canada  was  ofiicially  recognized  and  proclaimed 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  1879.  In  re})ly  to  a  ques 
tion  of  Mr.  John  Bright's  on  the  Canadian  })rotective  tarifi",  the 
Secretary  for  tlie  Colonies  announced  for  the  govennueut  that  it 
deemed  that  "  the  fiscal  policy  of  Canada  rested,  subject  t«.>  treaty 
obligations,  with  the  Dominion  parliament."  The  internal  sov- 
ereignty of  Canada  has  therefore  been  attained,  both  in  substance 
and  in  form.     And  Sir  John  Macdonald  has  ikvlared  : 
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"I  am,  as  far  as  this  question  goes,  up  to  the  handle  a  home-ruler. 
We  will  govern  our  own  country.  "We  will  put  on  the  taxes  ourselves.  If 
we  choose  to  misgovern  ourselves,  we  will  do  so,  and  we  do  not  desire  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  or  Scotland  to  tell  us  we  are  fools." 

But,  furthermore,  even  in  foreign  affairs  Great  Britain  fig- 
Tires  less  as  the  suzerain  of  Canada  than  as  a  motherly  helper 
and  support.  If  she  negotiates  Canadian  treaties,  she  does  it  in 
the  way  Canada  desires.  And  of  late,  as  in  the  Washington 
treaty  and  the  recent  fisheries  convention,  negotiations  affecting 
Canada  are  conducted  by  the  aid  of  a  Canadian  envoy.  So  that 
in  reality,  if  not  in  name,  Canada  has  external  sovereignty  also. 
But  her  status  of  even  nominal  pupilage  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  endure.  A  free  people  must  realize  the  condition  and  end 
of  freedom,  which  is  their  own  autonomy.  And,  without  breach 
or  jar,  Canada  will  continue  in  the  line  of  her  present  develop- 
ment till  she  touches  the  goal  of  national  destiny  as  a  full-grown 
sovereign  commonwealth. 

That  Canada  is  following  this  course  of  evolution,  a  glance  at 
the  political  parties  abundantly  confirms.  "  Great  men  are  the 
guide-posts  and  land-marks  in  the  state."  Sir  Joliii  Macdonald 
has  been  the  real  ruler  of  the  Dominion  since  its  formation,  ex- 
cepting only  the  few  years  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  administration. 
His  was  the  organizing  spirit  tliat  framed  the  confederation.  His 
enemies  describe  him  as  an  astute  politician,  a  skillful  ])ai-ty 
leader,  an  adroit  parliamentarian.  History  will  record  him  a 
great  .stiitc.sman  and  rank  him  with  the  foremost.  But  these 
qualities  alone  could  not  have  secured  him  for  a  score  of  years  the 
government  of  Canada  and  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
peo[)le.  lie  has  felt  and  rospondcd  to  thoir  nspi rations  for 
nationality.  lie  has  given  tlu^ni  a  national  ])oIicv.  And  with 
their  .support  he  h;is  accomplishc^d  a  work  of  constructive^  stat(\s- 
manship  which  is  destined  to  leave  the  impress  of  his  genius  on 
the  map  of  North  America  with  a  vividness  infcirior  only  to  that 
of  Washington,  of  Jefferson,  and  of  ijjncoln. 

In  spite  of  the  undoubterl  ability  and  high  cliaracffT  of  its 
lea^lers,  the  Lilxjral  or  "Grit"  Party  of  Canada,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  failed,  i>eeauHe  it  has  not  been  responsive;  to  the  na- 
tional a.sj)i rations  of  the  i)cople.     It  has  been  too  much  of  a  party 
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of  mere  negations.  It  opposed  the  national  tariff.  It  opposed 
the  building  of  a  national  railway.  It  resented  the  exercise  by 
the  federal  government  of  its  constitutional  powers.  It  raised  in 
Nova  Scotia  the  banner  of  secession,  till  a  vote  of  the  people 
buried  it  forever.  The  curious  political  student  will  find  a  strik- 
ing analogy  in  the  conduct  of  the  Federalists,  of  whom  the  his- 
torian of  American  politics  writes : 

"  They  dropped  to  Ihe  level  of  a  mere  party  of  opposition  ;  they  went 
further,  until  the  only  article  of  their  political  creed  was  State  sovereignty  ; 
some  of  them  went  one  step  further,  and  dabbled  in  hopeless  projects  for 
secession." 

The  Liberals,  like  the  Federalists,  helped  to  frame  the  Con- 
stitution. Their  subsequent  career  has  been  so  far  identical. 
But  they  are  now  endeavoring  to  escape  the  nemesis  which  over- 
took the  Federalists  by  a  policy  of  freer  trade  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  They  began  with  commercial  union — 
assimilation  of  tariffs,  abolition  of  customs  on  the  boundary,  and 
pooling  of  revenues.  But  the  Canadian  people,  jealous  of  their 
fiscal  independence,  protested  against  its  surrender.  Then  the 
scheme  was  changed  to  a  removal  of  duties  by  means  of  recipro- 
cal legislation  by  the  legislatures  of  the  two  countries.  But  this 
had  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Conservative  Party,  so  far  as 
natural  products  were  concerned,  or  so  far  as  was  consistent  with 
protection  to  home  industries.  To  mark  the  difference,  the 
Grits,  with  their  fateful  genius  for  negation,  christened  their 
policy  "  ?^?irestricted  reciprocity."  But  while  in  Canada  commer- 
cial union  has  thus  declined  into  a  harmless  flank  attack  upon 
the  tariff,  at  Washington  it  has  developed  into  a  scheme  of  polit- 
ical union,  which,  undoubtedly,  was  its  original  recommendation 
to  American  politicians.  The  "  continental  "  policy  proves  so 
checkered  and  contradictory  that  its  supporters  seem  to  agree  in 
nothing  save  in  finding  themselves,  like  the  famous  cabinet  of 
Lord  Chatham,  "they  know  not  how,  j)igging  together,  heads 
and  j)()ints,  in  the  same  truckle-bed."  The  Liberals,  however, 
are  opposed  to  annexation.  Whether  tlu^y  have  discovered  a 
positive  national  policy  is  a  question  time  only  can  decide. 

Both  parties  in  Canada  desire  an  extension  of  trade  relations 
with  the  States.     But  neither  party  wants  it  at  the  cost  of  polit- 
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ical  independence.  Our  social  intercourse  is  of  tlie  freest;  our 
commercial  relations  may  be,  and  I  hope  will  be,  enlarged ;  but 
we  do  not  desire  a  political  partnership,  either  in  your  glory, 
or  in  your  herculean  task  of  settling  the  problems  growing  out 
of  slavery,  immigration,  unrestricted  suffrage,  monopolies,  and 
conflicts  between  social  classes.  You  cannot,  of  course,  cancel 
the  connvMum.  But  if  vou  refuse  the  commerciura,  as  Senator 
Blair  and  others  advise,  while  we  shall  not  criticise  your  con- 
sistent protectionism,  we  can,  however,  assure  you  that  this  will 
not  force  Canada  into  the  Union.  The  vaulting  ambition  of 
politicians  overleaps  itself  and  falls  on  the  other  side.  A  policy 
of  cunning  is  the  parent  of  confusion  only.  The  healing  and 
cementing  principle  of  nations  is  justice  and  kindness.  Force, 
whether  commercial  or  military,  is  as  weak  an  instrument  for 
uniting  nations  to-day  as  when  Burke  showed  the  folly  of  apply- 
ing it  to  the  thirteen  Colonies. 

At  any  rate,  tlie  only  possible  ground  of  ill  feeling  between 
us,  the  fisheries  dispute,  ouglit  to  admit  of  speedy  settlement. 
It  is  a  great  injustice  to  suppose,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  under 
the  aegis  of  Great  Britain  Canada  is  disposed  to  annoy  her  great 
southern  neighlxjr.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  latter,  mindful  of 
the  Vx)undaries  dispute,  expects  to  gain  something  by  delaying 
the  settlement  of  the  fisheries  (juestion.  Both  charges  are  proba- 
\)\y  untrue.  At  any  rate,  Canada  is  animated  by  the  mo.st  neigh- 
borly spirit,  and  she  h{is  everything  to  lose  by  unfriendliness. 
Her  forbearance  is  ofticially  recognized  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Maine  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  and  Game.  But  Canada 
deems  .she  has  cc^rt'iin  rights,  and  Americans  certain  dis(pialirK'a- 
tions,  under  the  tn^aty  of  1-^1. S,  which  give  lu-r  an  a<l vantage  in 
the  fishing  industry.  That  instrument  stij)ulat('(l  that  Anu'rican 
fishing  vessels  might  enU.T  (jur  harlx^rs  for  wood,  water,  shelter, 
and  repairs,  but  for  no  other  j)urj)osc  whatsoever.  Consequently, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  Imy  provisions,  bait,  and  snpj)lies,  or  to 
transshij)  tlurir  fish.  If  this  has  lieen  abrogated  by  subsecjuent 
T('i'\^)V(H'M\  legislation  or  by  tin;  Treaty  of  Washington,  it  should 
be  easy  io  cite  the  canceling  ehiu.ses.  'i'hat  they  do  not  exist, 
and  tliat  Canada  is  only  insisting  on  her  rights,  inori^  tlian  iialf  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  acknowledged  in  giving  to 
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Mr.  Cleveland  a  popular  majority  for  the  presidency.  When  the 
Eepublicans,  under  the  responsibility  of  ofhce,  survey  the  whole 
situation,  they  will,  I  believe,  follow  the  Democrats  in  recogniz- 
ing the  equity  of  the  Canadian  claims.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  solemnly  assured  the  Senate,  on 
the  7th  of  August  last,  that  in  the  event  of  General  Harrison's 
election,  they  "  need  not  fear  any  war  or  any  dangerous  contro- 
versy out  of  the  fisheries." 

With  the  United  States  we  earnestly  desire  friendship,  inter- 
course, and  unalloyed  peace.  It  is  a  double  anachronism  for 
you  to  visit  upon  Canada  the  ancient  sin  of  England.  Ameri- 
cans are  jealous  of  European  influence  on  this  continent.  Yet 
their  recent  treatment  of  Canada  has  obliged  her  to  lean  strongly 
upon  her  European  support.  The  sentiment  of  imperial  federa- 
tion has  struck  deep  roots  during  the  discussion  of  the  fisheries 
question.  Canada  is  the  arbiter  of  her  o^vn  destiny,  and  if  she 
seeks  it  in  federation,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (which  in  any  case  is 
not  the  law  of  nations)  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  coercion  of  a 
free  people  in  the  final  settlement  of  their  own  government. 

Is  Canada  likely  to  choose  imperial  federation?  That  term 
covers  two  meanings.  It  may  stand  for  a  federated  state  {Btoi- 
desstaat)^  or  for  a  federation  of  states  {Staatenhund).  The  American 
Union,  whatever  the  original  intention  (and  it  was  very  different, 
according  to  Jefferson),  has  become,  as  everybody  recognizes 
since  the  Civil  War,  a  republic  of  the  former  character,  though 
the  equality  of  State  representation  in  the  Senate  survives  as  an 
element  of  the  other  system.  When  imperial  federation  is  talked 
about  in  Canada,  it  naturally  suggests  the  American  pattern. 
But  to  that  neither  Canadians  nor  Englishmen  could  agree.  Not 
Canadians;  for  it  would  deprive  them  of  their  fiscal  independ- 
ence, and  without  conceivable  advantage  to  countervail,  it  would 
entail  })artncrship  in  Euro])oan,  African,  and  Asiatic  wars  for  in- 
terests not  directly  or  even  remotely  related  to  their  own.  And 
not  Englishmen ;  for  proportionate  representation  in  parliament  {Xo 
say  nothing  of  equal  representation  in  the  upper  House)  wouUl 
mean  the  ultimate  absorption  of  England  by  Canada,  Austnilia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  rrst.  Enghmd  is  now  the  stable  center  t)f 
her  empire.     Nay,  it  is  litr  emj)ire.     But  this  selieme  <.>f  iin]HTial 
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federation  would  change  all  that.  It  would  loosen  England  from 
her  moorings,  and  send  her,  the  prey  of  constant  diminution,  to 
drift  in  an  aimless  circuit  of  the  globe  she  now  girdles  with  her  flag. 

There  remains  the  scheme  of  a  league  or  federation  of  states. 
But  Canada  could  enter  this  only  as  an  equal  sovereign  common- 
wealth. The  object  of  the  federation  might  be  defense,  or  any 
other  specified  purpose.  Examples  are  found  in  the  Germanic 
Confederation  before  1866,  the  Hanseatic  League  in  mediaeval 
Germany,  and  the  Swiss  Confederation  up  to  the  present  century. 
Imperial  federation,  for  the  British  Empire,  might  mean  merely 
an  advisory  council  of  sovereign  states.  But  whatever  form  it 
took,  it  would  imply  nationality  in  severalty.  It  can,  therefore, 
scarcelv  be  of  this  scheme  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  savs,  "  Im- 
perial  federation  is  utterly  impracticable."  Such  a  union  would 
be  almost  as  practicable  as  the  present  alliance  between  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy.  It  might  even  be  extended  to  include  all 
the  English-speaking  nations  of  the  globe.  It  would  gradually 
lead  up  to  that  court  of  envoys  which,  according  to  some  writers, 
is  the  great  desideratum  for  the  sovereign  states  of  Christendom. 
Thu.s,  imperial  federation,  in  its  only  feasible  sense,  would,  in  re- 
adjusting the  relations  of  Great  Britain  to  her  colonies,  prepare 
the  way  for  "the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 

But  however  these  things  be,  and  whether  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  Canada  is  to  be  an  i.solatcd  or  an  allied  state,  the  first  pre- 
liminary qualifying  for  either  is  that  she  shall  move  on  without 
jar  in  her  j)reHent  career  of  growing  sovereignty.  It  is  necessary 
that  she  shall  know  the  value  and  feel  the  responsibility  of 
complete  autonomy,  as  she  now  enjoys  its  privileges.  Both  indi- 
viduals and  communities  grow  to  the  burdens  they  Ix  ar.  And 
Canada  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  But  there  must  Ix^  no  break 
with  the  pa.st.  And  the  pn>ccss  has  alrejidy  gone  so  far  thattluTC 
will  be  littlfj  difference  from  the  present.  Wcv  position  toward 
Great  lirit'iin  will  \)o.  scarcely  clianged  froiFi  what  it  is  to-day. 
But  V^etwcen  the  Engli.sh -speaking  family  of  nations  in  tlu^  Old 
World  and  in  the  Now,  Canada  will  b<*  no  longer  a  dubious 
prr)mi.Me,  but  an  outspoken  i)ledge  of  jjcace,  amity,  and  fraternity. 

J.   G.   ScilL'KMAN. 
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The  advocate  of  co-operation  holds  out  the  expectation  of 
great  benefit  to  the  community  by  the  adoption  of  that  system, 
especially  when  applied  to  distribution.  One  may  ask  those  who 
prefer  this  method,  If  you  desire  to  co-operate,  why  do  you  not 
co-operate?  There  is  nothing  to  prevent,  except  the  one  fact 
which  is  commonly  overlooked,  namely,  that  the  small  margin 
of  profit  which  now  suffices  to  maintain  the  great  shops  of  this 
country,  dealing  upon  the  cash  system  and  upon  the  principle  of 
large  sales  and  small  profits,  leaves  little  or  no  fraction  to  be 
saved  by  those  who  choose  to  co-operate  in  some  other  way  than 
by  buying  at  such  a  shop.  The  highest  city  rents  are  paid  by 
the  great  shopkeepers  for  warerooms  in  central  locations,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  distribute  goods  at  the  lowest  cost,  because  such 
places  are  most  convenient  for  their  customers.  The  customers 
save  more  time  and  labor  for  themselves  by  going  to  these  great 
shops  in  the  trade  centers,  on  which  the  highest  rents  are  paid, 
than  they  can  save  for  themselves  by  going  long  distances  to 
small  shops  widely  scattered,  or  by  attempting  to  share  the  small 
margin  of  profit  by  going  into  the  business  of  co-operation.  It  is 
also  probably  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  big  shops  eat  up  the 
little  ones.  The  vast  increase  in  the  mass  of  commodities  to  be 
distributed  in  recent  years  makes  the  big  shops  necessary  to  do 
the  additional  work,  while  what  are  now  small  shops  in  the 
smaller  cities  would  have  been  great  shops  in  what  were  the  great 
cities  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  largest  dealers  do  their 
work  at  the  least  specific  charge  or  profit  on  each  transaction; 
it  is  only  in  the  small  shops,  especially  in  those  giving  credit, 
that  the  cost  of  distribution  is  high  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  business  done.  At  a  recent  convention  of  tlie  representa- 
tives of  co-operative  distribution  in  Great  Britain,  where  long 
credit,  even  on  retail  purchases,  has  engendered  high  cost  in 
distribution,  it  appeared  that  the  })rolit  saved  and  divisible  among 
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themselves  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
sales.  It  is  well  known  that  the  co-operative  shops  on  a  cash 
basis  sell  at  lower  prices  than  the  private  shops.  Where  is  the 
great  shop  in  any  city  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  net 
profit  is  even  half  of  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  gross  sales?  The 
largest  fortunes  are  made  on  a  much  smaller  margin  of  profit.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rents,  charges,  and  expenses  of  the  great  shops, 
large  as  they  are  in  the  aggregate,  come  to  a  very  small  percent- 
age on  the  gross  sales,  while  in  the  management  of  the  separate 
departments  of  these  great  establishments,  large  numbers  of  men 
attain  success  as  business  men  who  have  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  transact  the  same  business  wholly  on  their  own  account. 

The  operations  of  the  great  banks  are  probably  conducted 
at  the  least  margin  of  profit  on  each  transaction,  as  compared 
with  all  other  branches  of  commerce.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
in  all  times  and  in  all  places,  since  banking  became  one  of  the 
necessary  factors  of  commerce,  the  highest  mental  qualities  of 
judgment,  prudence,  and  foresight,  as  well  as  the  highest  moral 
qualities  of  honor,  probity,  and  truth  have  been  called  for  and 
have  been  found  in  those  who  have  conducted  the  great  banking 
houses  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  truer  stand- 
ard by  which  to  measure  the  general  intelligence  and  integrity, 
or  the  want  of  these  charactfiristics,  in  a  given  community,  tlian 
by  the  sujjjxjrt  or  obstruction  which  its  membei's  may  give  to  the 
establishment  of  a  well-developed  system  of  banks  and  banking. 

We  may  therefore  ask  the  advocates  of  co-oj)eration,  Would 
your  method  increase  the  general  ]iro<luct  or  decrease  the  cost  of 
distriVjution  so  that  each  one  might  got  more  for  his  fifty  cents 
than  he  gets  now?  Can  you  save  anytliing  in  the  general  cost 
of  distri})ution?  If  you  can,  why  do  you  not  co-operate?  So 
far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the  way  is  open. 

AnothfT  })ropo8ed  panacea  is  that  of  profit-sharing.  In  one 
way  tliis  has  been  an  established  method  ever  since  the  factory 
sysUmi  was  intr^xluced.  Payment  })y  the  piece  is  but  a  sys- 
tem of  j>rofit-Hharing  witliout  iin|)Osing  upon  the  workman  any 
resfK^nsibility  for  losses.  It  lies  at  tlie  very  foundation  of  the 
rule  that  large  earnings  are  the  correlative  or  complement  of 
a  low  cost  of  production;    it  is  also  conducive  to  greater i)rofit 
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iu  any  brancli  of  industry  to  which  it  can  be  applied  than  em- 
ployers can  secure  by  any  other  method.  Profit-sharing  in  this 
way  is,  however,  very  different  from  the  conception  of  those 
who  advocate  it  as  a  more  just  method  of  distribution  than  the 
present  system.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  share  which 
now  falls  to  capital  under  the  name  of  profits  is  very  large, 
because  such  profits  have  been  the  source  of  many  great  indi- 
vidual fortunes.  In  this  again  it  is  not  safe  to  reason  except  on 
the  basis  of  facts.  In  many  arts  the  share,  or  profit,  falling  to 
the  capital  invested  may  be  equal  to  the  whole  sum  of  wages 
paid  out  in  the  conduct  of  the  work ;  yet  this  profit  may  be  but 
a  very  small  fraction  on  each  unit  of  product,  and  may  represent 
but  a  very  moderate  percentage  upon  the  capital  used,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  risk  taken.  In  almost  all  the  primary  processes 
in  the  production  of  metals,  in  many  branches  of  metal-working, 
and  in  the  textile  arts,  the  capital  required  in  the  mills  or  works 
comes  to  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  for  every  man  or  woman  em- 
ployed. Heavy  stocks  of  material  must  be  carried,  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  finished  product  may 
consist  of  the  cost  of  materials  purchased,  and  the  total  annual 
product  may  not  much  exceed  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 
In  other  arts,  such  as  milling  grain,  packing  meats,  and  the  like, 
the  cost  of  materials  may  come  to  even  ninety  per  cent,  or  more 
of  the  value  of  the  completed  product;  hence  even  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  profit  on  the  outlay  for  material  may  amount  to  a  larger 
sum  than  all  the  wages  paid  in  that  branch  of  production.  If  great 
fortunes  are  made  on  these  small  margins,  it  is  because  those 
special  branches  of  work  are  the  very  ones  which  require  not 
only  the  largest  proportionate  amount  of  capital  but  also  the  very 
greatest  ability  in  the  management. 

It  follows  that  the  ratio  of  profits  to  the  work  done,  is  only  that 
which  will  bring  into  the  business  the  necessary  capital  and  abil- 
ity combined ;  therefore  any  system  which  shoukl  propose  to  give 
to  the  workman  any  share  of  this  small  margin,  without  his 
taking  a  corresponding  share  in  the  risk  of  loss,  would  of  i\eces- 
sity  result  in  restricting  the  work  itself.  Only  those  who  are 
specially  protected  for  a  time  by  patonLs,  by  combinations  or 
trusts,  or  hy  special  legishition,  can  resist  the  tendency  of  protiu* 
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to  a  minimum,  because  tlie  competition  of  capital  with  capital 
works  steadily  toward  the  reduction  of  all  profits  to  the  measure 
of  that  rate  which  is  necessary  to  attract  capital  and  ability  to  the 
work,  and  without  which  the  work  will  not  be  undertaken  at  all. 

Many  intelligent  attempts  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  great 
capitalists  or  employers  of  labor  to  introduce  the  system  of  profit- 
sharing,  according  to  the  reformers'  conception  of  that  term,  for 
the  joint  benefit  of  owner  and  workman  alike.  If  such  joint 
benefit  had  been  the  result,  would  not  the  system  have  become 
general?  Has  it  been  found,  as  a  rule,  to  promote  an  increase  of 
product  or  a  diminution  of  work?  Has  it  added  to  the  sum  or 
mass  of  the  product  of  the  community?  Unless  this  method 
should  either  add  to  the  present  product  of  fifty  cents'  worth  per 
head  per  day  or  reduce  the  cost  of  making  that  product,  what 
effect  would  it  have  on  the  general  condition  of  society? 

The  advocate  of  protection  to  domestic  industry  by  means  of 
a  tariff,  alleges  that  the  taxing  of  foreign  imports  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  general  product,  and  will  in  the  long  run  diminish  the 
cost  of  the  protected  article.  This  system  may  undoubtedly  give 
a  different  direction  to  the  work  of  a  particular  community,  but 
is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  things  of  very  limited  application?  Tn 
a  given  community  of  6,000  people,  divided  substantially  like 
the  example  already  given,  2,000  doing  the  whole  work  of  the 
community,  can  more  than  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  be  found 
who  now  make  or  can  make  anything  which  could  be  even  in 
part  imported  from  any  foreign  country?  If  more,  how  many? 
A  glance  at  tin;  distribution  of  occupations  and  a  little  thought 
given  to  the  kind  of  work  done  by  each  class,  may  be  all  that 
is  necessary  to  answer  this  question.  Moreover,  can  tlic  articles 
which  are  imported  from  a  foreign  country  be  paid  for  in  any 
other  way  than  hy  an  excliange  for  or  export  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts? Is  not  all  international  commerce  of  necessity  a  move 
exchange  of  (equivalents,  unless  when  a  foreign  loan  is  nego- 
tiat<jd?  In  tin;  cornmunity  taken  as  an  example,  \\\v,  export 
tragic,  eorresj)ondirjg  to  the  im[)ort  from  without,  a[)p(ears  to  give 
c;mj)loyrn(rnt  to  a  gn.'at<r  nunilx-r  of  persons  than  an;  o(H;uj)ie(l 
iri  the  arts  of  which  a  part  of  the;  ])roduct  can  be  inq)orte(l. 
if  this  exchange  of  prrulucts  is  wholly  or  in  part  j)revented  by 
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duties  upon  imports',  will  the  final  effect  be  to  increase  the  gen- 
eral product  of  the  whole  community  to  a  sum  or  mass  more 
adequate  than  it  is  now?  If  so,  how  much?  And  how  will  the 
gain  be  distributed?  Will  all  get  a  share  or  only  a  few?  Will 
many  pay  the  cost  in  order  that  some  may  gain?  Is  not  this 
system  rather  one  which  gives  a  different  direction  to  industry 
than  one  which  promotes  an  increase  of  the  gross  product  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocate  of  free  trade  alleges  that  if 
imports  were  not  obstructed  by  taxation  there  would  be  a  large 
addition  to  the  general  product  of  the  whole  country  in  conse- 
quence of  this  free  exchange,  and  thereby  domestic  industry 
would  be  most  effectually  promoted.  But  to  him  the  question 
may  be  put.  How  large  a  market  can  you  find  for  the  excess  of 
domestic  products  which  we  cannot  consume  at  home?  How 
much  would  your  domestic  product  be  increased  if  there  were 
no  obstruction  to  the  import  of  the  crude  or  partly-manufactured 
commodities  necessary  in  the  processes  of  domestic  industry?  If 
by  admitting  crude  or  partly-manufactured  products  you  add  to 
the  power  of  domestic  manufacturers  to  supply  the  home  market 
with  finished  goods,  would  you  not  then  diminish  the  import  of 
finished  goods?  May  you  not  then  only  alter  the  conditions  of 
distribution?  How  much  can  you  increase  the  general  product 
of  the  whole  community  above  fifty  cents  a  head,  or  whatever  it 
is  now,  by  altering  the  conditions  of  foreign  trade,  in  which 
perhaps  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  community  can  have 
any  direct  interest  either  as  exporters  or  importers?  Must  not 
exports  and  imports  substantially  correspond  with  each  other 
in  value,  unless  we  become  heavy  borrowers  of  capital?  Would 
not  foreign  exports  soon  cease  if  we  demanded  only  coin  in  ex- 
change? Would  not  one  or  two  years'  trade  drain  every  bank  in 
Europe,  and  if  we  secured  the  coin,  should  we  have  any  use  for  so 
large  a  quantity  in  our  domestic  traffic?  If  the  whole  volume  of 
import  and  export  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  trallio 
of  this  country,  does  not  the  tariff'  question  become  one  of  the 
minor  forces  rather  than  a  prime  factor? 

Yet  although  our  foreign  tralVu!  nuiy  not  be  a  j^rinu^  factor  in 
material  welfare,  is  it  not  a  sort  of  balance-wheel  t>u  whirh  the 
steady  and  continuous  movement  of  the  exchange  of  all  doniestio 
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products  among  ourselves  must  mainly  depend?  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  home  market  takes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
products  of  agriculture,  but  is  not  the  price  established  by  what 
even  a  small  excess  will  bring  for  export?  It  is  true  that  while 
the  manufacturing  portion  of  the  community  are  large  consumers 
of  foreign  products,  farmers  and  farm  laborers  are  the  largest  con- 
sumers of  manufactured  goods.  If  domestic  manufactures  are 
promoted  in  any  suitable  manner,  doubtless  the  demand  for  farm 
products  may  also  be  increased ;  but  if  the  method  of  promoting 
domestic  manufactures  is  one  which  stops  or  diminishes  the  ex- 
port of  farm  products,  will  not  the  demand  for  farm  products,  of 
which  our  exports  mainly  consist,  be  correspondingly  reduced? 
Can  the  farmers  be  then  as  good  customers  for  domestic  manu- 
factures? Would  they  gain  as  much  or  as  rapidly  in  the  home 
demand  as  they  might  lose  on  the  foreign  sales? 

Now,  since  the  excess  of  our  farm  products  cannot  be  sold 
for  coin  only,  and  can  be  disposed  of  only  in  exchange  for  foreign 
goo<ls,  does  it  not  follow  that  any  obstruction  to  the  import  of 
foreign  goods  also  checks  the  export  of  farm  products,  and 
diminishes  the  power  of  the  farmers  and  farm  laborers  to  buy 
domestic  manufactures?  If  a  method  of  promoting  domestic 
manufactures  is  adopted  which  diminishes  the  power  of  the  prin- 
cipal consumers  of  manufactured  goods  to  buy  thorn,  may  not 
the  system  work  a  grave  injury  even  to  those  for  whose  boneiit 
it  was  instituted  ?  These  conditions  must  be  considered  in  all 
their  bearings  before  one  can  determine  whether  anything  can  be 
added  to  the  fifty  cents'  worth  a  day,  more  or  less,  of  our  j)r<)(lucts, 
by  atterni>ting  to  give  one  direction  rathci*  tlian  another  to  the 
industry  of  the  country  by  means  of  tarilT  k'gislation. 

In  the  community  of  f>,()00  pecjple  which  \vc  have  taken  as  an 
example,  of  whom  2,000  are  occupied  for  gain,  870  are  farmers 
and  fann  lafx^rers.  If  we  divide  persons  by  the  proportion  of 
the  value  of  the  difTcrent  products  of  agriculture,  it  will  appear 
that  not  exceeding  live  pc^r  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
Stat^'8,  or  4^1  of  tlie  870  cmploycl  in  agriculture  in  our  typical 
example,  are  cKicupicfi  in  the  production  of  sugar,  tx)baceo,  flax, 
hemp,  wool,  and  a  few  otlier  articles  which  could  be  importe<l  in 
part  from  any  other  foreign  country  except  Canrula.     We  now 
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sell  more  products  of  agriculture  to  Canada  than  we  buy  from 
that  country,  therefore  Canada  may  be  left  out  of  this  considera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  from  160  to  180  of  each  870  persons 
occupied  in  agriculture  in  1880,  depended  wholly  upon  a  foreign 
market  for  the  sale  of  their  product. 

Again,  the  whole  number  of  persons  occupied  for  gain  in  work 
done  in  factories,  mines,  and  metal  works,  that  is,  those  who  are 
commonly  called  manufacturers,  is  230  in  our  example ;  and  the 
product  of  80  or  40  of  these  is  exported.  How  many  of  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  arts  are  employed  upon  products 
which  could  be  in  part  imported?  This  question  cannot  be  an- 
swered until  the  crude  or  partly -manufactured  materials  of  foreign 
origin  which  enter  into  the  processes  of  their  work  are  free  from 
taxation;  such  as  wool,  ores,  iron,  steel,  hemp,  timber,  chemi- 
cals, dye-stuffs,  tin  plates,  as  well  as  the  machinery  with  which 
they  work. 

No  one  can  rightly  measure  the  power  of  this  community,  not 
only  to  supply  itself  with  manufactures  but  also  to  supply  foreign 
nations  with  manufactured  goods,  until  the  disparity  in  the  cost 
of  materials  which  ensues  from  the  taxation  on  imports  of  these 
materials  is  removed.  All  other  machine-using  nations,  with 
hardly  any  exception,  admit  free  of  duty  the  crude  or  partly  fin- 
ished materials  which  are  necessary  in  the  final  processes  of  man- 
ufacturing. We  do  not ;  therefore  we  have  as  yet  had  no  experi- 
ence by  which  we  can  test  our  own  power  either  to  supply  our 
own  markets  or  to  supply  foreign  countries  with  finished  goods. 
When  this  fact  is  considered,  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the  efi'ect 
of  tariff  legislation,  either  in  promoting  or  in  obstructing  the  work 
of  a  part  of  the  people  of  this  country,  begins  to  be  apparent. 

The  tendency  of  invention  and  of  the  application  of  science 
to  production  and  distribution,  is  to  reduce  all  prices,  to  raise  all 
wages,  and  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  the  product  secured  by 
capital  in  the  form  of  profits.  Does  not  any  disparity  or  disiid- 
vantage  in  the  cost  of  materials  which  enter  into  the  j)rocesses  of 
domestic  industry  become  greater,  as  the  absolute  prices  of  tho 
materials  are  reduced  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries  ? 

In  the  community  of  6,000  people  taken  as  an  example,  tho 
pro{)ortion  of  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  (valued  at  $7i">.(HHM 
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taken  in  exchange  for  exports  would  be  about  as  follows,  on  tlie 
basis  of  imports  for  the  last  decade : 

A  Articles  of  food,  or  live  animals  ...     33  per  cent.       $24,000 

B  Articles  in  a  crude  condition  which  are 
necessary  in  the  processes  of  domes- 
tic industry      23     "       "  17,250 

C  Articles  in  a  partlj^-maiiufactured   con- 
dition which  are  required  for  use 
in  domestic  manufactures      ...     12     "       "  9,000 

D  Articles  fully  manufactured  ready  for 

consumption 21     "       **  15,750 

E  Articles  of  luxury  or  of  voluntary  use  .     13     "       "  9,000 


100  $75,000. 

It  will  be  observ^ed  that  the  taxes  imposed  upon  Classes  A, 
B,  and  C,  omitting  D  and  E,  in  the  community  of  0,000  people, 
.came  t^j  $12,500  out  of  $24,000,  collected  in  the  form  of  duties 
upon  imports.  What  would  be  the  power  of  such  a  community 
to  sell  its  finished  products  outside  its  own  limits  if  this  disparity 
were  removed  ?  The  burden  of  a  tax  is  not  in  its  actual  ratio 
to  the  value  of  the  taxed  product,  but  in  its  ratio  to  the  proiit 
which  might  be  made  in  making  u.se  of  that  taxed  product  as  a 
component  material  in  other  manufactures.  Can  any  one  measure 
the  powe?  of  tliis  typical  community  until  the  di.^jKirity  in  the 
price  of  iron,  machinery,  tools,  timber,  steel,  wool,  hemp,  flax, 
and  other  crude  materials  sliall  be  removed,  by  which  it  is  now 
placed  at  a  di.sadvanti.gc  in  competing  with  other  communities? 

Again,  how  can  greater  mischief  be  done  than  by  bad 
metlKxls,  even  of  removing  bad  taxes,  except  by  tin;  bad  system 
under  which  they  have  been  imposed?  Were  this  qucsticm  to 
arLse  in  a  small  community  of  sensible  people,  it  might  not  be 
marie  the  dividing  hne  between  politicjil  parties,  but  it  would  be 
fussigned  to  or  taken  uf)  by  men  of  common  sen.se  and  sagacity, 
by  whom  the  .sy.stem  of  providing  revenue  ])y  duties  would  Ix; 
atiju.sUid  from  time  U)  time  ac(;orfling  to  the  new  conditions  (lcv(;l- 
0[)ed  by  invention  and  science,  and  not  according  to  the  i)reju- 
diccjH  inherited  from  other  times  or  according  to  the  supjiosed 
behfJHt  of  partisim  requirements.  It  may  well  l)e  that  after  a 
dint<;tion  has  }»eon  given  t^)  the  work  of  large  ninnlurrs  of  people 
even  by  a  badly-adjusted  UirifT,  the  utmost  care  Jind  judgment  are 
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called  for  in  changing  it,  lest  tlie  loss  of  capital  caused  by  the 
change  should  come  to  more  than  the  benefit.  Is  it  not  true,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  as  legislation  is  now  conducted  the  work  is 
mainly  done  by  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
no  convictions  in  regard  to  economic  theories  based  on  adequate 
investigation  of  any  kind?  What  else,  then,  can  happen  but  a  per- 
version of  public  trust  to  purposes  of  private  gain,  even  by  ways 
of  which  the  legislators  themselves  have  no  conception? 

Again,  taking  no  cognizance  of  the  general  question  of  pro- 
tection and  free  trade,  and  limiting  our  consideration  to  our  rela- 
tions with  the  neighboring  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  which  we 
have  lately  been  in  danger  of  a  quarrel,  what  do  we  find?  It  is 
alleged  by  those  who  oppose  the  free  importation  of  fish,  potatoes, 
and  other  articles  of  food,  or  of  timber,  ore,  and  fuel  from  Canada, 
that  if  the  exchange  of  Canadian  products  for  our  own  is  stopped, 
then  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  better  off  and  will 
have  more  work  to  do.  It  may  be  admitted  that,  under  these 
conditions,  they  will  have  more  work  to  do.  That  is  not  the  tiiie 
question.  Would  they  get  more  for  their  work  if  these  articles 
imported  from  Canada  were  not  taxed,  than  they  get  now  that  they 
are  taxed?  We  cannot  buy  from  Canada  for  money  only,  any  more 
than  Canada  can  buy  from  us  for  money  only ;  there  must  be  an 
exchange  of  products.  If  we  should  exchange  with  Canada  the 
kind  of  provisions,  coal,  and  goods  that  we  want  less,  and  get  from 
Canada  the  kind  of  food,  the  fuel,  the  ore,  and  the  timber  that 
we  want  more,  might  not  the  product  of  each  country  be  in- 
creased in  the  measure  of  the  gain  on  such  exchange?  Would 
not  the  wage  and  profit  fund  thus  become  greater  than  it  now  is? 
The  whole  country  is  disturbed  over  the  fishery  question.  What  is 
the  measure  of  that  question?  We  now  import  about  $800  worth 
of  salt  cod  and  smoked  herring,  chiefly  from  Canachi,  for  each 
6,000  people  in  the  United  States.  The  whole  contest  with  Can- 
ada over  the  fisheries  grows  out  of  the  determination  of  Congress 
to  tax  the  consumers  of  fish  $60  a  year  on  eaeli  $800  worth  of 
fish  imported  for  the  use  of  each  conununity  like  tliat  taken  for 
an  examj)le.  The  revenue  thus  (U^'ived  is  not  retpiired;  it  forms 
a  part  of  the  surplus.  The  owners  of  the  tishing-sinaeks  of  the 
United  States  em])U)y  three  Canadians  to  one  Yankee  in  eatelung" 
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fish,  and  the  consumers  of  fish  are  taxed  $60  a  year  on  each  $800 
worth  consumed  by  our  people.  That  tax  on  fish  is  the  whole 
cause  of  the  quarrel  with  Canada  on  the  fishery  question.  Each 
reader  may  compute  for  himself  what  would  be  the  harm  or  what 
would  be  the  benefit  of  removing  the  tax  on  fish,  and  also  esti- 
mate the  harm  of  keeping  up  a  constant  cause  of  irritation  with 
our  next  neighbor  in  order  to  sustain  this  tax.  The  average  in- 
terest of  each  family  of  five  persons  in  the  United  States  in  salt 
cod  and  smoked  herring  imported  from  Canada,  subject  to  duty, 
is  twenty  cents  a  year ;  on  which  the  revenue  under  the  tariff  is 
four  cents,  and  this  revenue  is  not  required.  When  these  facts 
are  considered,  does  not  the  recent  discussion  of  the  fishery  ques- 
tion become  a  subject  of  national  humiliation?  Whether  the 
treaty  was  a  good  one  or  not  did  not  become  apparent,  because 
the  opposition  to  ratification  was  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
conceal  the  facts  and  to  deprive  the  community  of  the  means  of 
forming  a  true  judgment. 

We  next  come  U)  the  nostrum  of  "  fiat  "  money.  The  advo- 
cate of  fiat  money,  or  of  the  unlimited  coinage  of  low-priced  silver, 
alleges  that  if  we  had  more  money  in  circulation  wages  would  be 
higher,  and  then  each  man  could  buy  more,  because  he  would 
have  more  money  to  spend.  Does  not  experience  prove  that 
all  tampering  with  the  standard  of  value,  which  in  the  form  of 
coin  is  made  use  of  as  an  instrument  of  exchange,  tends  to  dimin- 
ish the  j>roduction  of  articles  necessary  for  consumption?  Have 
not  all  such  undortiikings  ended  in  rostrictiiig  credit,  and  there- 
fore in  diminisliing  the  pro^luctand  in  raising  prices  much  higher 
and  inu(;h  faster  than  wages  liave  hvcn  advanced?  Is  not  credit 
one  of  the  prime  factors  in  abundant  production? 

Unless  a  large  supply  of  so-called  cheap  money  should  in- 
creaAC  the  jmHluct  above  wliat  fifty  cents  a  day  will  now  buy,  so 
that  the  greater  quantity  of  money  would  purchase  a  still  greater 
quantity  of  produce,  might  not  the  only  <*iTe(!t  ])e  that  the  ri(;h 
would  }>ecoTrir!  ric^her  while  the  poor  would  l)(H;o)nc  poorer,  as  has 
ever  b<^en  the  ctisc  when  the  sUibility  of  the  standard  of  value 
hafl  been  t'lmpcred  witli  by  legislation  or  when  the  standjird  of 
value  has  brjen  depreciated? 

Ih  n(;t  thr;  malignant  infhurnee  of  .ill  drpreeiation  in  the  value 
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of  the  currency  of  a  country  to  be  found  chiefly  in  its  effect  on 
credit?  Is  not  credit  a  prime  factor  in  making  prices?  If  so, 
does  not  credit  depend  upon  the  quality  rather  than  upon  the 
quantity  of  the  circulating  medium?  What  constitutes  credit? 
Does  not  the  farmer  who  plants  a  crop,  or  the  manufacturer  who 
buys  a  stock  of  crude  material,  grant  a  credit  to  the  future  when  he 
does  so?  Will  not  all  his  undertakings  be  restricted  when  there 
is  any  doubt  whether  the  money  received  for  his  product,  after 
all  his  labor  has  been  expended  upon  it,  will  be  as  good  as  that 
which  he  pays  out  for  his  labor  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  ? 
Will  not  product  then  be  diminished?  During  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  greenback  was  depreciating,  did  not  all  private  credit 
granted  by  one  man  to  another  finally  cease?  Did  not  prices 
rise  faster  than  wages? 

The  Prohibitionist  says,  "  Stop  drinking  and  everybody  will 
be  better  off."  This  may  be  true;  it  may  perhaps  be  true  that 
dram-drinking  can  be  stopped  by  legislation ;  but  as  yet  the 
method  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful.  Let  it, 
however,  be  admitted;  what  does  it  come  to?  The  expenditure 
for  liquor,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  a  certain  part  of  the  grain 
and  other  products  of  agriculture  and  a  certain  amount  of  fuel 
has  been  consumed,  now  averages  about  four  cents  per  day  per 
head  of  the  population,  or  about  $15  a  year  per  capita.  In  the 
typical  community  of  6,000  people  this  would  come  to  $90,000  a 
year,  or  seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  total  product.  To  that 
extent  a  great  benefit  might  ensue  if  the  larger  part  of  the  force 
now  expended  or  wasted  in  the  production  of  spirits  and  beer 
could  be  employed  in  some  other  way.  How  can  it  be  done?  It 
would  involve  the  necessity  of  finding  other  occupation  for  the 
farmers  and  growers  of  grain  and  hops,  and  for  the  distillers  and 
brewers,  as  well  as  for  the  dealers  who  now  get  their  living  by 
providing  liquor.  To  what  extent  would  this  change  affect  the 
community  as  a  whole?  It  is  admitted  that  a  large  part  of  the 
crime  and  ofthe  public  expenditures  for  prisons  and  reformatories 
is  due  to  intemperance ;  but,  on  the  other  luuul,  if  the  statistics 
were  accurately  compiled,  not  only  of  those  whose  ])roductive 
capacity  is  impaired  by  the  use  of  licjuor  but  also  of  those  \vhi>8e 
productive  caj)acity  is  not  impaired  by  such  use,  or  if  tho  sta- 
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tistics  were  compiled  of  those  who  make  a  temperate  or  moderate 
use  of  liquor  as  compared  to  those  who  are  intemperate,  the  per- 
centage of  intemperate  persons  and  the  percentage  of  persons 
whose  ability  to  work  is  impaired,  would  be  small.  If  each 
reader  will  consider  his  own  acquaintance,  or  the  members  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  rich  and  poor,  and  take  note  of  all 
who  ever  drink  so  much  as  to  impair  their  productive  energy,  he 
will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  very  small  number  and  the  very 
small  percentage  of  the  whole  who  will  be  included  in  that  cate- 
gory. Therefore  the  question  must  be  asked,  To  what  extent 
would  the  disuse  of  liquor  increase  the  product  or  improve  the 
distribution  of  products  now  measured  on  the  average  at  fifty 
cents'  worth  per  head  each  day,  more  or  less?  Is  there  not  a 
greater  waste  in  the  use  of  food  tlian  there  is  even  in  the  expendi- 
ture for  drink?  Admitting  to  the  lullest  extent  all  that  may  be 
presented  as  to  the  bad  effects  of  liquor,  may  it  not  be  held  that 
dyspepsia  caused  by  bad  cooking  is  as  bad  or  even  a  worse  evil, 
whether  considered  materially  or  morally,  than  the  moderate  con- 
sumption of  liquors  which  constitutes  their  average  use? 

It  has  been  my  puq)ose  in  reciting  these  various  proposed 
reforms  hy  legislative  methods  or  by  special  organizations,  to 
present  them  in  a  way  that  will  bring  each  to  the  test,  by  apply- 
ing each  one  to  tlie  conditions  of  a  small  community  and  to  the 
measure  of  the  present  average  product  of  this  country.  It  would 
be  u.selesfl  even  to  attempt  to  state  the  manifold  })earings  of  any 
one  of  these  so-called  ref(jrms  in  an  article  of  moderate  compiuss.  I 
have  therefore  tried  to  present  "  the  other  side  "  in  each  case  cited, 
and  to  put  questions  in  such  a  way  as  may  raise  a  doubt  as  to 
the  cfTicacy  of  liis  special  process,  in  the  mind  even  of  the  most 
strenuous  adv^K-ate  of  each  legislative  j)anacea  for  the  a(hnittc(lly 
narrow  conditions  under  which  we  now  exist.  In  the;  end,  tli*; 
common  sense  of  the  peoj)le  will  seize  upon  and  hold  fast  every 
elem(;nt  of  truth  that  is  to  be  found  in  each  and  all  of  these  pro- 
j)osed  reforms,  and  will  reject  all  that  is  shallow,  fallacious,  or 
purely  selfish.     In  tliat  way  society  grows  and  reforms  itself. 

KiiWAiiD  Atkinson. 
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When  the  editor  of  the  Forum  proposed  to  me  to  contribute 
to  that  journal  the  opening  paper  of  a  series  by  different  writers 
on  subjects  relating  to  the  tine  arts,  it  occurred  to  nie  that  it 
was  not  unlikely  that  there  might  be  little  harmony  in  the  tone 
of  the  essays,  owing  to  want  of  agreement  as  to  the  nature  and 
function  of  these  arts,  and  to  the  various  points  of  view  from 
which  they  might  be  regarded.  And  this  reflection  led  me  to 
consider  whether  it  might  not  be  of  interest  to  make  an  attempt 
to  reach  some  definition  of  the  term  which  should  help  to  clear 
thought  in  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  and  should  meet  the  need  of 
intelligent  persons  bewildered  by  the  variety  of  statements  and 
the  vague  assertions  made  concerning  them.  So  much,  indeed, 
has  been  said  and  written  about  them  during  this  century,  and  in 
the  main  to  so  little  purpose,  that  sensible  men  have  grown  tired 
of  the  subject  and  turn  from  a  discussion  of  it  as  from  a  strife 
of  words  likely  to  end  in  no  satisfactory  conclusion.  And  yet, 
doubtless,  there  are  many  people  who  are  seeking  for  clear  and 
correct  ideas  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  who  find  themselves  in 
the  same  condition  as  Carlyle  when  he  wrote  in  his  journal, 
*'What  is  art?"  and  could  find  no  satisfactorv  answer  to  his 
question. 

It  is,  indeed,  generally  taken  for  granted  that  everybody  must 
know  what  the  fine  arts  are,  as  well  as  that  everybody  must  have 
an  opinion  concerning  them.  I  open  a  recent  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  art  by  an  accomplished  French  writer,  and  read  the  first 
sentence  of  the  introduction  as  follows : 

"We  shall  not  undertake  to  define  art;  this  difficult  task  belonp^  to 
srathetics.  Besides,  whatever  fornuila  may  be  adopted,  the  wonl  usvukens 
in  the  mind  sufficiently  precise  general  ideas  to  allow  us  to  employ  it  with- 
out fear." 

But  these  general  ideas  to  wliich  M.  Bayet  trusts  are  likely  to 
bo  vague,  are  likely  to  be  iucorroct.     Moreover,  the  iletiuitiou  of 
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art,  or  of  the  fine  arts,  difficult  as  it  may  be,  does  not  properly 
belong  to  aesthetics.  Esthetics  treats  of  the  nature  and  sources 
of  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  fine  arts,  and  of  the  emotions 
aroused  by  them,  but  it  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  what  these 
arts  actually  are. 

The  difficulty  of  defining  the  term  is  increased  by  the  am- 
biguity occasioned  by  the  common  use  of  the  word  "art,"  and  of 
the  words  "  fine  arts,"  as  if  they  were  synonymous.  Thus,  in  the 
opening  sentences  of  his  incomparable  book  on  the  "Archaeology 
of  Art,"  that  great  scholar  and  man  of  genius,  Karl  Otfried 
Miiller,  says  with  a  Delphic  utterance : 

"Art  is  a  representation,  that  is,  an  activity,  by  means  of  which  some- 
thing' internal  or  spiritual  is  revealed  to  sense.  Its  only  object  is  to  repre- 
sent, and,  by  its  being  satisfied  therewith,  it  is  distinguished  from  all  prac- 
tical activities  which  are  directed  to  some  particular  purjjose  of  external 
Ufe." 

It  is  plain  that  MUller  here  uses  the  word  "  art  "  for  the  fine  arts 
alone.  Indeed,  this  use  is  so  common  as  to  excite  no  attention ; 
and  by  such  a  title  as  that  of  MUller's  book  everyone  would  un- 
dcu^tand  that  the  archaeology  of  the  fine  arts  only  was  intended. 

In  truth,  thi.s  term  of  "  fine  arts  "  is  of  comparatively  late  in- 
troduction. The  Italians  sfKjm  to  have  been  the  first  to  feel  the 
need  of  such  a  ttjrm,  but  even  their  phnuse  ^' k  Idle  arli'''  is  not 
of  very  h)ng  iXaUi.  It  wils  not,  I  believe,  in  use  in  the  sixteenth 
centurv,  and  is  not  to  be  found  with  its  modem  acceptition  in 
the  work.s  of  Vasari  or  his  conteni])(jraries.  Near  the  beginning 
of  the  plea.sant  }x)ok,  whose  contents  justify  its  title,  "/^  /t'/'/^ow," 
of  RafTaollo  Hr)rgliini,  first  published  in  ir>M4,  the  author,  sf)eaking 
of  "the  most  beautiful  and  noble  arts  of  ])ainting  and  sculpture," 
referH  to  the  students  of  these  belle  arii,  without  intending  to 
<leaignate  the  two  arts  a«  Ix-longing  to  a  class.  It  was  apparently 
during  the  seventeenth  century  tliat  the  conception  gradually 
took  form  of  a  cIjihh  of  arts  fioascssed  of  common  charact^^ristics 
which  arlrnitted  of  their  lieing  groupecl  under  tiie  specific  term 
of  U  hrllf  arti.  At  any  rat<»,  not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the 
«  i'/ht<^nth  ftentury  the  term  Wfw  in  uw;  with  its  modern  signifi- 
eanee,  and  in  tlie  courHC  of  th(r  eenturv  it  beeanKi  familiar. 

The  term   woh  «o   uwfiil    that  a   translation   uf   it   was  soon 
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adopted  into  the  other  European  languages,  but  in  English,  at 
least,  it  was  long  in  coining  into  general  use.  When,  in  1769,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  delivered  his  "  Discourse  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Royal  Academy,"  he  spoke  of  the  ''polite  arts";  and  when,  in 
1778,  he  dedicated  his  ''  Discourses  "  to  the  King,  he  said,  "  to 
found  an  academy  for  the  arts  of  elegance  was  reserved  for  your 
majesty."  In  his  famous  "Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful," which  was  published  iu  1773,  Bui'ke  never  employs  the 
term,  as  he  would  have  been  likely  to  do  had  it  been  in  common 
use ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  the  lectures  of  Barry 
or  Opie,  or  even  of  Fuseli,  the  last  of  which  was  delivered  in 
1825.  The  earliest  instance  of  its  use  given  in  the  new  "  His- 
torical Dictionary  "  is  dated  1767,  and  is  from  Fordyce's  "  Ser- 
mons to  Young  Women."  The  phrase  cited  is  as  follows: 
"  They  wanted  instruction  in  the  fine  arts."  This  might  seem  to 
imply  that  young  women  felt  the  same  need  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  that  many  of  them  experience  to-day;  but 
without  the  context  there  remains  some  uncertainty  whether  the 
reverend  author  meant  by  the  fine  arts  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  to-day. 

Since  1825  the  term  has  become  altogether  common,  but  there 
is  room  for  reasonable  doubt  if  its  meaning  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  most  of  those  who  use  it.  The  risks  of  attempting  a 
definition  of  a  term,  the  meaning  of  which  everybody  supposes 
himself  to  know,  are  proverbial.  "  I  am  warned,"  says  Eniei*son 
in  his  essay  on  "Beauty,"  "by  the  ill  fate  of  many  philosophers 
not  to  attempt  a  definition."  But  it  is  on  definitions  that  sound- 
ness of  thought  depends.  The  excellence  of  our  arts  themselves 
depends  greatly  on  the  clearness  of  our  thought  concerning  them. 

"If  I  were  to  define  art,"  says  Mill,  " I  should  be  inclined  to 
call  it  the  endeavor  after  perfection  in  execution."  This  is  good, 
but  it  does  not  dift'erentiate  the  fine  arts.  IIow  then  are  they  spe- 
cially distinguished  from  the  arts  in  general?  Plainly  their  first 
distinction  is  that  they  are  arts  of  expression.  There  is  no  tine 
art  that  is  not  primarily  an  art  of  expression.  Every  method  o{ 
expression  belongs  to  them,  and  their  domain  is  consequently  as 
widti  as  the  compass  of  thought,  sentiment,  and  emotion — of 
everything  within  the  spirit  {ji  man  that  seeks  for  conscious  anil 
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controlled  utterance.  But  the  word  "fine  "  involves  further  the 
conception  that  the  expression  should  be  not  mere  utterance,  but 
expression  in  its  most  perfect  attainable  form.  And  this  sug- 
gests as  a  definition  of  the  fine  arts — the  arts  of  expression  in  its 
most  adequate  or  beautiful  form.  If  we  accept  this  definition  as 
partially  correct,  a  large  conclusion  follows.  To  conceive  worthily 
of  life,  we  must  recognize  that  speech,  manners,  conduct,  are  all 
subjects  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  that  our  systems  of  education  are 
imperfect  so  long  as  they  fail  to  inspire  a  youth  with  the  desire, 
and  to  help  him  to  the  method  of  expression  of  himself  in  the 
noblest  form  which  he  may  be  capable  of  attaining.  But  the 
perception  of  beauty  of  form  in  any  mode  of  expression  is  rare, 
and  is  the  outcome  of  a  peculiar  felicity  of  constitution.  The 
possession  of  this  perception,  combined  with  the  power  of  justly 
expressing  the  impressions  received  through  it,  is  the  distinction 
of  the  artist. 

But  our  definition  of  tlic  fine  arts  is  not  yet  complete,  for  in 
their  liighest  exercise  they  dej>end  on  the  activity  of  the  imagi- 
nation, through  which  their  work  becomes  a  work  of  creation, 
not  of  mere  imitation  or  reproduction. 

Tn  that  exqui.'^ite  little  dialogue,  tlic  "Ion,"  in  which  Plato 
di.scoursc^s  of  poetry,  he  represents  S<K,'nites  as  saying: 

"  '  Tynnichu.s,  the  Clialcidian,  wrote  nothing  that  any  one  would  care  to 
remember  but  the  famous  pa-an  which  is  in  every  one's  mouth,  one  of  the 
finest  poems  ever  written,  and  truly  an  invention  of  the  Muses,  a.s  he  him- 
Hi'.U  Bays.  For  in  this  way  the  Ood  would  seem  io  indiciitc  to  us  that  these 
beautiful  [>o€nis  are  not  the  work  of  man,  but  divine  and  the  work  of  (iod; 
and  that  the  \HH'.iH  are  only  the  interprctei-s  of  the  (iods  by  whom  they  are 
neveraily  j>oHs*^s*id.  Wa.s  not  this  the  l<;sson  which  the  (iod  intended  to 
l^jach  when  by  the  mouth  of  the  worst  of  p<M?ts  he  sang  the  best  of  songs? 
Am  I  not  right,  lonV  'Yes,  indeed,  Socrat4>s,  I  f(Mjl  that  you  arc;  for 
your  words  touch  my  soul,  and  I  am  persuaded  somehow  that  good  poets 
are  the  inspire*!  interpreters  of  tlie  Oods.'  " 

The  modern  Ton,  acropting  this  qurstion  and  answer  meta- 
jdiorically,  finds  tlii.s  "divine  jHvMscs.sion  "  to  be  tin;  action  of  the 
imagination,  when,  rou.scd  to  fill  lest  energy,  it  (bsplays  power 
bfryond  what  "cool  rcfuson  can  over  aj)prchcnd."  It  is  the  imag- 
ination tliat  quickens  iUinAhv.r  faculties  U)  their  highest  exercise. 

By  it  perception  is  intensified  so  as  to  discern  ])c]iinf]  the  cxter- 
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nal  image  and  the  changeable  show  of  things,  their  permanent 
and  typical  characteristics,  and  to  see  the  universal  traits  revealed 
through  the  particular,  individual  aspect.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
imagination  that  memory  is  helped  to  order  its  contents  in  their 
true  relations  and  mutual  bearings,  and  that  the  understanding 
is  vivified  to  genuine  intelligence.  Thus  acting  upon  all  the 
faculties  which  combine  in  the  arts  of  expression,  the  creative 
imagination  enables  them  to  attain  to  the  forms  of  beauty,  and 
makes  their  productions  works  of  the  fine  arts,  so  that  we  may 
complete  our  definition  of  these  arts,  as  the  arts  of  expression  in 
forms  of  beauty  created  by  the  imagination,  or,  in  briefer  form,  as 
the  arts  of  expression  transfused  with  imagination. 

It  is  the  function  of  imagination  to  conceive  that  which  nature 
and  experience  sug-gest  but  never  completely  attain  or  afford 
— the  ideal,  which  is  the  essential  truth  and  reality  that  lie  con- 
cealed within  the  husk  of  the  actual,  and  of  which  the  test  and 
warrant  are  its  correspondence  with  the  desires  of  the  mind 
for  those  forms  in  which  beauty  is  more  or  less  completely  re- 
vealed. But  the  soul's  imaginary  sight,  as  Shakespeare  calls 
it,  is  often  dim.  No  less  than  the  outward  eye  it  needs  a 
clear  atmosphere  and  favoring  conditions.  Special  endowments 
of  temperament  and  of  character,  special  attainments  of  cult- 
ure, special  outward  circumstances  are  required  for  its  happiest 
exercise.  The  imaginative  perception  of  beauty  is  not  a  com- 
mon faculty,  and  even  when  it  exists,  the  conditions  on  which 
its  expression,  its  creation,  depends  are  not  to  be  summoned 
at  will.  For  the  most  essential  of  these  conditions  is  passion  — 
"  passion,  or  the  sympathy  of  all  the  senses  in  an  ecstacy  of  con- 
templation in  which  self  is  utterly  renounced,  yet  so  as  to  find 
itself  expressed  and  completed  in  the  object  contemplated." 
This  is  the  meaning  of  "possession"  or  "inspiration."  It  is  in 
the  moments  of  passionate  emotion  that  the  artist's  mind  is  tnins- 
figured,  and  that  he  becomes  capable  of  creating  shapes  of  bounty 
that  rouse  a  corresponding  emotion  in  the  duHor  souls  of  his 
fellows,  that  serve  as  types  of  the  ideal  to  wliicli  they  would  con- 
form tlie  image  of  their  own  natures,  and  that  teach  thoia  to 
think  nobly  of  tliemselves. 

The  works  of  art  which  belong  to  this  highest  oixlor  ai\>  not 
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many.  Even  the  Greeks  have  bequeathed  to  us  few  in  vrhich,  to 
use  Plato's  phrase,  "  the  artist  seems  the  inspired  interpreter  of  the 
gods."  It  is  to  lay  down  a  too  exclusive  dictum  to  assert,  with 
Blake,  the  most  imaginative  of  English  painters,  that  "he  who 
does  not  imagine  in  stronger  and  better  lineaments,  and  in 
stronger  and  better  light,  than  his  perishing  mortal  eye  can  see, 
does  not  imagine  at  all."  But  of  the  great  host  of  artists  verj  few 
catch  distinct  sight  even  of  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  beauty, 
and  the  works  of  a  vast  majority  have,  consequently,  only  a  rela- 
tive and  imitative  value  of  small  permanent  and  intrinsic  worth. 
Yet  in  every  generation  there  will  be  some  who  will  succeed 
more  or  less  completely  in  embodying  the  ideals  which  they  have 
seen  through  and  not  with  the  eye,  and  in  producing  true  works 
of  the  poetic  faculty. 

The   fme  arts  are,  indeed,  all  of   them  arts  of  poetry;   for 
though,  in  common  use,  the  word  poetry  is  confined  to  expression 
in  verse,  the  highest  form  of  every  mode  of  expression  is  the 
poetic.     Titian  and  Turner  are  poets  no  less  than  Ariosto  and 
Wordsworth;    Pliidias  no  less  tlian  So])liocles;    and  among  the 
living,  Burne-Jones  no  less  than  William  Morris.     But  language 
is  so  imperfect  in  its  discriminations  that  the  name  of  poet  or 
artist  is  readily  given  to  all  who  compose  verse  or  jjracticc  art, 
whether  they  possess  the  poetic  faculty,  the  creative  power  of 
the    imagination,    or   not.       Cucnlhis   non  facxi   monaclium.      In 
Chalmers's  vast  collection  of  the  British  ])oets  so-called,  what  an 
int<^)lerablo   deal    of   sat'k    to   every  ha]f-j)ennyworth    of   ]>road! 
And  yet  the  nunibf-r  of  poets  and  artists  by  courtesy  is  always 
on  the  increa.se.     S(;  far  lus  the  real  interest  of  society  is  con- 
cerned, this  increase  is  rather  to  be  deprecated  than  mr-onragod  ; 
but  it  is  not  surprising,  for  the  profession  is  attractive,  and  the 
[>oj)ular  demand   for  certain  claH.ses  of  works  of  art  is  great  and 
not  highly  discriminating.     The   artistic   temperament   is  not  a 
national   trait  of  the   English   rae<'.     Our  complex   and  exciting 
civilization    has,    indeed,    dcvelo])ed,    csi)ecially    in    America,    a 
sensitiveness  of  nervous  organization  whifli  often  wears  the  sem- 
blance of  the  arti.Htic  t^*mperament,  and  shows  itself  in   manual 
dcxt^^'rity  an<l  renne<l   t»<litiieal  skill.     And   this  tends  to  make 
mere  workmanship,  mere  excellence  of  execution,  the  common 
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test  of  merit  in  a  work  of  tlie  fine  arts.  Such  excellence  is 
readily  appreciated,  it  can  be  valued  in  money's  worth,  it  gives  a 
certain  legitimate  pleasure,  and  it  is  with  productions  of  art  of 
this  sort  that  we  are  in  great  measure  obliged  to  content  our- 
selves so  well  as  we  may. 

The  imagination  of  our  time  has  for  the  most  part  taken  a 
different  direction  from  the  fine  arts  in  their  high  sense.     It  has 
been  dazzled  by  the  magnificent  achievements  of  science  and  by 
the  splendid  promises  of  the  spirit  of  this  world ;  it  has  been  al- 
lured from  the  pursuit  of  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  mind  by  the  mate- 
rial charms  of  the  practical  ends  embodied  in  wealth  and  luxury. 
Especially  here  in  America  the  success  of  our  experiment  has 
been  so  unexampled  in  the  mastery  of  nature,  in  the  rapidity 
of  the  physical  growth  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  diffusion  of 
material  comfort,  as  to  engender  a  spirit  of  self-satisfaction  that 
deadens  the  imagination  and  takes  little  heed  of  what  may  be  de- 
ficient in  our  national  life  of  true  elegance,  dignity,  and  elevation. 
Of  all  civilized  nations  we  are  the  most  deficient  in  the  higher 
culture  of  the  mind,  and  not  in  the  culture  only  but  also  in 
the  conditions  on  which  this  culture  mainly  depends.     We  are 
both  ignorant  and  largely  indifferent  to  our  ignorance.     There  is 
among  us  little  of  the  spirit  of  noble  discontent  that  stimulates 
to  emulation  of  greatness,  quickens  generous  ambitions,  and  is  the 
source  of  steadfast  effort  to  attain  to  better  things.    These,  doubt- 
less, may  seem  hard  words ;  and  it  were  indeed  to  be  desired  that 
their  truth  was  as  questionable  as  it  is  unacceptable.     Of  course 
the  individual  exceptions  to  such  broad  statements  are  so  numer- 
ous that,  if  only  these  exceptions  be  regarded,  the  statements  may 
appear  to  need  modification.     But  if  they  be  considered  with  a 
clear  view  of  the  whole  field,  free  from  the  illusions  of  national 
conceit,  it  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted  that  they  rest  on  a  solid  basis 
of  fact.     Platitudes  in  regard  to  the  general  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence and  morality  have  no  place  here.     Everything  that  can  bo 
justly  claimed  in  regard  to  the  wide  difi'usion  of  intelligemv  in 
the  community,  and  to  the  vast  mental  activity  implied  by  its 
material   progress,  may  be  admitted,  without  weakening  the  foivo 
of   the  ccjuclusion   that   the    nobler  elements   o(  the   life   of   tJio 
ima'rination  do  not  {d)ound  i!i  it. 
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And  so  far  as  this  concxusion  is  correct,  it  compels  us  furtlier 
to  admit,  however  unAvillingij,  that  the  conditions  are  unfavor- 
able for  the  development  of  some  of  the  chief  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  one  of  these  arts,  and  the  one  of  widest  drffusion  and  in- 
fluence, it  has  indeed  been  the  happiness  of  America  during  the 
last  generation  to  find  expression  of  her  highest  moral  ideals. 
For  fifty  years  her  poets  in  verse  have  rendered  her  the  best 
service ;  and  when  the  achievements  of  the  centurv  come  to  be 
recorded  and  its  permanent  acquisitions  reckoned  up,  the  works 
of  these  poets  will  be  found  to  be  among  the  most  important  and 
the  most  lasting  of  all.  There  will  be  little  to  show  of  the  works 
of  the  other  fine  arts,  for  though  the  product  has  been  abundant, 
it  has  lacked  vitality. 

The  conditions  requisite  for  the  nurture  and  expression  of  the 
poetic  imagination  in  the  arts  of  design  have  indeed  been  deficient 
in  America  from  the  beginning.  Allston  was  perliaps  the  first 
American  to  give  proof  of  a  poetic  imagination  striving  to  express 
itself  in  the  fine  arts.  His  story  is  pathetic,  for  it  is  that  of  an 
exquisitely-endowed  nature  struggling  to  exist  in  an  atmosphere 
that  was  wholly  uncongenial.  Ue  was  like  a  jdant  needing  a  rich 
soil  that  had  struck  its  roots  in  the  sand.  lie  never  succeeded  in 
expressing  him.self.  The  fire  that  burnt  within  him  needed  more 
oxygen  than  the  air  about  him  supplied.  Canibridgeport  was 
not  the  fitting  place  for  the  home  of  a  ]»oet  whose  sensibility  to 
beauty  wa.s  acute,  whose  j)ercepti()ns  were  delicate,  whose  sense 
of  color  wa.s  Venetian.  I>iit  nowhere  else  in  America  in  the  first 
half  of  this  century  could  he  have  found  himself  much  better  oil. 
The  conditions  in  which  he  was  forced  to  live  made  the  greater 
part  of  hi.s  work  ineffectual. 

But  the  barrenness  of  a  hundred,  or  oven  of  fifty  y(\irs  ago, 
has  given  place  U)  sucIj  culture  as  wealtli  can  provide,  and  the  ])oet 
or  arti.st  t^>-day  need  not  dwindhr  or  stirve.  The  risk  to  which 
h<;  iMex|K)se<l  is  of  a  different  sort,  and  has  been  vividly  exhibitccl 
in  the  life  and  work  of  l{ichard.sr)n,  who  died  before  he  iiad  (h^ne 
justice  U)  his  own  great  powers.  With  the  enormous  ra])idity  of 
growth  of  our  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  during  tlu;  j)ast 
twenty  ye;irs,  the  demands  made-  upon  a  popnliir  archite(!t,  (\s- 
jKjcially  u|H>n  one  who  like  Uiehardson   inij»rc,s.:ed   his  own  larg(5 
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and  vigorous  character  upon  liis  designs,  is  so  great  as  to  become 
exhausting,  and,  unless  resisted,  as  to  deprive  him  of  leisure  for 
the  meditation,  the  study,  and  the  tranquillity  of  mind  requisite 
for  the  conception  and  production  of  original  architectural  de- 
signs, at  once  beautiful  and  appropriate.  Justly  confident  in 
himself,  Kichardson  tasked  his  powers  too  much.  His  work  often 
gives  evidence  of  his  want  of  time  to  think  it  out.  The  marks 
of  genius  in  it  are  associated  with  feeble  strokes,  with  marked 
mannerisms,  with  inappropriateness  of  ornament,  and  defects  of 
arrangement.  In  his  preference  for  the  round-arched  style,  he 
not  infrequently  adopted  from  the  Komanesque  builders  whose 
powerful  style  had  impressed  his  imagination,  forms  and  modes  a 

of  building  natural  to  the  times  of  war  and  violence  for  which 
they  had  originally  been  devised,  but  wholly  foreign  and  un- 
suited  to  our  modern  needs  and  peaceful  conditions.  He  did  not 
leave  himself  leisure  enough  for  the  reflection  which  the  thor- 
ough and  consistent  execution  of  every  important  architectural 
design  requires.  And  yet  so  little  thought  is  given  by  the  public 
to  the  essential  qualities  of  this  superb  art,  which  more  than  any 
other  of  the  fine  arts  appeals  to  practical  good  sense  as  well  as  to 
the  imagination,  that  the  manifest  incongruities  between  the  style 
and  detail  of  some  of  Eichardson's  most  striking  works  and  the 
uses  for  which  they  are  intended,  has  excited  little  intelligent 
attention.  To  judge  correctly  of  a  great  architectural  design 
demands  indeed  no  less  special  training  than  to  judge  of  any 
other  great  work  of  art ;  but  simple  common  sense  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  determine  whether  it  satisfactorily  and  appropriately 
fulfills  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended.  Tlie  effect  of  such  an 
example  as  Richardson's  is  likely  to  be  harmful.  The  style 
made  fashionable  by  his  vigorous,  j)icturesque  treatment  of  it,  is 
adopted  by  weaker  hands,  and  the  elements  in  it  that  have  im- 
pressed the  popular  fancy  are  exaggerated  and  vulgarized. 

Wealth,  judiciously  used,  can  do  much  to  conceal  for  a  time 
the  want  of  the  products  of  the  imagination.  It  can  employ  tlu» 
ready  taknits  and  curuiing  hands  of  artillcers  in  works  of  disphiy 
and  outward  s})lendor.  Rome,  in  tlie  time  of  tlie  oinpiiv,  made 
herself  niagnilicent  witli  the  treasures  that  slie  stole  or  pui\'hased 
from  Greece,  and  with  the  labors  of  Greek  craftsmen  wlio  had  in- 
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Merited  the  methods  but  not  the  genius  of  their  ancestors.  But 
the  arts  never  took  root  and  floui'ished  in  "Rome.  The  Eoman 
imagination  was  not  creative,  and  among  all  the  superb  monu- 
ments of  her  greatness  there  is  not  a  single  one  that  appeals  to 
the  deepest  poetic  sjrmpathies,  or  that  belongs  to  the  highest 
order  of  the  creations  of  the  imagination.  It  is  very  striking 
that  Virgil,  the  poet  who  most  truly  represents  the  Eoman  genius 
in  all  its  greatness  and  ^\4th  all  its  limitations,  even  thinks  to 
exalt  the  Roman  fame  by  depreciating  the  very  arts  by  which 
the  living  image  of  Eome  might  be  perpetuated  when  she  herself 
was  in  the  dust. 

Vulgarity,  exhibited  in  the  preference  of  what  is  showy,  senti- 
mental, sensational,  and  fantastic,  to  what  is  simple,  refined,  and 
unpretending,  is  the  stamp  of  much  of  the  popuhxr  art  every- 
where to-day.  ''''Die  schonheii  ist  fur  jetzt  ein  Schimpfwort^'^  said  a 
well-informed  German,  speaking  of  the  taste  of  his  compatriots. 
The  harsh  saying  would  liardly  be  true  in  America,  for  as  yet 
as  a  people  we  have  cared  too  little  for  beauty  in  our  work 
and  lives  either  to  prize  it  or  definitely  to  scorn  it.  We  still 
for  the  most  part  regard  the  fine  arts  as  pleasant  and  becoming 
appendages  and  adornments  of  life,  not  understanding  that  they 
are  the  only  real  test  of  the  spiritual  qualities  of  a  race,  and  the 
standard  by  which  ultimately  its  .share  in  the  progress  of  human- 
ity must  be  measured.  For  they  are  the  j)ermancnt  expression 
of  its  soul;  of  the  desires  and  aspirations  by  wliich  it  has  been 
in.spirod.  If  its  desires  reach  no  further  than  the  satisfactions 
which  wealth  can  afford,  the  fine  arts  will  reveal  the  fact.  They 
are  uncon.sciou.s,  incomi])tiblc  witnesses.  Their  testimony  ad- 
mits of  no  contra'liction.  The  best  that  a  j)copl(^  has  to  exj>ress 
will  be  (;xpre.s.sed  in  its  fine  arts,  and  there  is  no  other  source  of 
noble  works  of  the  fine  arts  than  noble  (character.  To-day  in 
America  we  have  much  of  such  art  tis  wealth  can  buy;  we  have 
what  we  call  "decorative  art"  and  ''household  art"  in  abun- 
dance. They  exhibit  a  vague  and  generally  inclTcctual  striving 
aftf^r  what  may  rather  be  callc(l  j)rettiness  than  l)cauty;  they 
arc  not  original,  not  iniaginative,  not  creative  arts.  Hut  tli(;y 
are  worthy  of  respect,  pn;vide<l  they  rlo  not  simulate  the  better 
thing  and  })ret<*nd  to  be  other  than  they  are.     'JMic  highest  ni.iiii- 
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festation  of  this  sort  of  art  is  that  afforded  by  the  school  of 
American  engravers  on  wood,  who  have  carried  their  special  craft 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  in  handiwork  and  skill  in  reproduction 
which  exhibits  an  exquisiteness  of  imitation  and  a  fineness  of 
touch  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  or,  within  their  limits,  over- 
praised. But  great  as  the  excellence  of  their  work  is,  it  is  only 
in  a  secondary  and  inferior  sense  poetic.  For  creative  originality 
and  lasting  charm  one  rude  vignette  of  Bewick,  one  block  of  Hol- 
bein, is  worth  all  that  our  marvellously  skillful  craftsmen  have 
engraved. 

We  are  not  likely  to  have  anjrthing  much  better  in  any  of 
the  fine  arts  of  design  than  this  work,  so  long  as  the  present 
conditions  of  our  national  life  continue;  except  as  from  time 
to  time  some  genius  may  rise  with  power  to  control  unfavoring 
circumstance,  with  imaginative  vision  to  see  the  ideal  that  lies 
latent  in  our  common  lives,  and  with  passion  to  embody  it  in 
works  that  shall  lift  us  above  our  common  selves.  But  until 
such  genius  come  to  justify  our  better  hopes,  let  us  not  think  too 
highly  of  the  decorative,  household,  profitable,  professional  art 
in  which  the  national  disposition  finds  expression;  let  us  not 
mistake  pseudo-Blakes  for  poets,  or  ambitious  builders  for  Bru- 
nelleschis  or  Palladios.  Let  us  remember  what  the  fine  arts  have 
been  at  their  best  when  they  have  justified  the  definition  of  them 
as  the  arts  of  expression  so  transfused  by  the  imagination  that 
their  works  are  creations  of  immortal  beauty. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
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While  Marj  Wollstonecraft,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  was 
writing  in  England 

"  I  still  insist  that  the  knowledge  of  the  two  sexes  should  be  the  same 
in  nature  .  .  .  and  that  women,  considered  not  only  as  moral,  but 
rational  creatures,  ought  to  endeavor  to  acquire  human  virtues  .  .  . 
instead  of  being  educated  like  a  fanciful  kind  of  half-being," 

Americans  were  awakening  to  tlie  deficiencies  of  the  education  of 
women.  Their  consideration  of  such  lack  and  their  concession  of 
such  educational  rights  were  a  natural  sequence  of  the  document 
of  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  and  of  the  dechiration  of  the  riglits 
of  men.  There  is  evidence  that  before  tliis  the  colonists  had  not 
wholly  forgotten  the  legends  of  the  early  Greek  })()etesses  Erinna 
and  C(n'inna,  of  the  philosopliic  St.  Catherine  and  llypatia,  and 
of  the  relirjieuses  of  the  centuries  anterior  to  Lutlier,  who,  like 
Ileloise,  translated  scripture  from  the  IIe])rew  and  Greek,  and, 
passing  beyond  the  language  of  the  ^^Mi.ssale  Romanum'"  (which 
they  used  with  the  ease  of  their  own  vernacular),  essayed  the 
sciences  of  tin;  Tm-hnn  and  (^lunlrivinrti.  At  times,  moreover, 
they  must  liave  called  t(j  mind  the  full  ;ind  strong  clKiraclci-s  of 
Margaret  Koper,  Jane  Grey,  Catherine  P.nr,  and  Klizaltdh  TiKJor 
in  England,  Margaret  of  Navarre  in  1^' ranee,  Vittoria  Cojonna, 
Kende  of  Ferrara,  and  Olynipia  Morala  in  Italy — these  and  many 
others  of  the  RenaiH.sance — and  (piestioned  if  tlnir  womanly 
stnaigth  had  not  in  gn.'at  measure  been  due  to  the  amplituch; 
and  robustness  of  tlieir  studies. 

The  education  of  American  women  had  waite(l,  like  much 
else  spiritual  and  beyond  tlie  ])ressure  of  daily  need,  for  tlu^ 
measured  developrnc^nt  an<l  material  establishment  and  j)i'osperity 
of  tlieir  (country.  The;  struggh;  of  life-  througli(jut  the  Am(M-i(\i 
of  that  day  was  gen(;rally  the  strugghr  to  live.  The  concession  of 
tlieir  educational  rights  was  not  deferred  in:caus<!  llicir  fathers 
deemed  tlieir  daughters  inferior  in   nalnral   parfs  to   Hir   women 
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just  cited.  That  idea  tliey  would  have  scouted.  And  rightly, 
for  in  the  life  of  the  daughters  there  were  all  the  ordinary  elements, 
except  those  already  referred  to,  which  go  to  the  making  of  firm 
and  robust  characters.  But  there  was  no  crying  need  for  such 
development.  To  the  mature  women  of  that  time  convention 
appointed  only  the  task  of  housekeeping,  which  then  meant  to 
spin,  to  weave,  to  sew,  to  cook,  to  preserv^e  meats  and  fruits,  to 
make  cheese,  butter,  soap,  candles,  yeast,  and  other  household 
necessities.  It  was  not  then,  as  now,  conceded  that  the  greater 
the  actual  attainments  and  wisdom  of  a  woman,  or  a  man,  the 
more  excellent  the  performance  of  the  small  as  well  as  the  large 
offices  of  life.  For  the  broadening  and  exercise  of  whatever 
mentality  heaven  had  given  these  women  colonists,  there  were 
the  receipt-book  and  sampler,  and,  in  rare  and  distinctly-blest 
instances,  the  spinet.  They  had  not  the  scientific  rule  of  C^v 
xard  <pu(TiVj  under  which  the  early  Greek  women  grew  in  luminous 
strength,  or  the  Konian  "Missal"  and  "Breviary,"  with  the 
richness  and  variety  of  their  collects,  lessons,  and  antiphonal 
parts,  and  the  exquisite  collocation  of  these,  which  served  as  an 
aesthetic  and  religious  education  to  the  mediaeval  nuns.  If  the 
cook-book,  sampler,  and  spinet  failed  to  satisfy  womanly  crav- 
ings after  knowledge  and  beauty  in  colonial  times;  if  mental 
activity  and  soul-striving  carried  women  be3'ond  the  appointed 
bounds ;  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  for  the  recalcitrants  lectures 
and  sermons  upon  the  shamelessness  of  their  course.  To  this 
Mistress  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  her  heroism  and  noble  courage 
before  the  rebuffing  spirits  of  the  inquisitorial  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  were  attesting  witnesses. 

Up  to  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  is  evident 
that  American  girls  had  little  o])portuuity  for  education.  At  this 
time  in  the  common  schools — in  those  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
for  instance — the  pupils  were  taught  spelling,  reading,  and  writing 
during  one  half,  one-fourth,  or  one-sixth  of  the  year.  In  addition, 
the  boys — not  the  girls — were  sometimes  instructed  in  the  fii'st 
four  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  public  scliools  of  Boston,  established 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  were  in  1789  open  to  maids, 
wlio  were  allowed  one  half-year  in  spelling,  reading,  and  comjH^i- 
tion.     True,  the  early  laws  of  Massachusetts  iuul  ihvlared  tliat ''  all 
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children  "  were  to  be  taught  in  public  schools.  But,  just  as  now- 
a-days  the  phrase,  "  the  people,"  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  interpreted  "all  men,"  both  native  and  naturalized,  so 
then  " all  children  "  seemed  to  be  thought  to  mean  "all  boys." 
But  seminaries  and  schools  of  higher  grades  were  springing  up : 
at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  in  1753;  five  years  before  this  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware;  in  178-i,  at  Providence,  Ehode  Island, 
under  the  zealous  humanity  of  the  Friends ;  and,  at  the  prompt- 
ing of  other  influences,  at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  in  1789.  In 
December,  1794,  a  "Young  Ladies'  Academy"  in  Philadelphia 
held  commencement  exercises.  These  examples  evidence  a  gen- 
eral awakening  of  the  young  nation  to  the  need  of  imiDrovement. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  education  of 
women  took  another  step.  If  girls  had  been  received  into  the 
common  schools  and  the  stones  of  the  foundations  still  abode,  the 
question  naturally  presented  itself,  Why  not  further  opportuni- 
ties ?  An  answer  was  the  first  public  high-school  for  girls,  which 
was  attempted  in  Boston  in  1825.  It  had  a  successful  course  of 
a  year  and  a  half.  Legend  says  there  were  two  reasons  assigned 
for  the  closing  after  this  time.  In  the  first  j)lace,  the  school  had 
proved  too  costly;  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  had  been 
u.sed  in  the  trial.  Secondly,  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  the 
pupils  would  cease  craving  in.struction  within  the  walls  except 
when  called  to  marriage.  These  were  sufficient  reasons  fof*  con- 
demnation. "  Tlie  sliarpness  of  their  wits  an<l  the  suddenness  of 
their  conceits,  which  their  enemies  must  aHow  unto  them,"  said 
quaint  Tiiomas  Fuller  when  writing  of  English  maids  in  the 
]>rirnitive  "she-schools"  of  liis  time,  "might  by  education  be  im- 
|)roved  into  a  judicious  solidity,  and  that  adorned  with  arts  which 
now  they  want,  not  because  they  cannot  learn,  Imt  arc  not  taught 
them."  In  New  York  State,  three  or  four  years  before  the  Boston 
movement,  Mrs.  p]mma  Wilhird  had  j)etitioned  tlie  legislature 
for  aid  in  ('HUiblishiug  a  school  for  thi;  advanced  and  thorough 
in.Mtnjction  of  women.  In  tliis  act  Mrs.  Willard  b('g;.'((|  not  to  ])e 
rfiisunderHU>od.  When  she  fih*d  her  petition  she  also  published 
her  proUjst  against  "  the  absurdity  of  sending  ladies  to  college," 
which  would  "strike  every  one."  Within  the  next  decade  the 
Georgia  Female  College,  tlie  first  college  devoted  exclusively  to 
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women,  was  founded,  and  the  efforts  of  Mary  Lyon,  who  strove 
Avith  ardor  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  women, 
were  embodied  in  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  These  institutions 
were  the  forerunners  of  higher  educational  conceptions.  The 
leavening  idea  that  the  measure  of  the  right  of  women  to  knowl- 
edge is  their  capacity  of  receiving  it,  was  diffusing  itself  among 
the  people.  They  were  coming  to  realize,  with  Sidney  Smith,  that 
regarding  the  education  of  women,  "  nothing  is  more  common  or 
more  stupid  than  to  take  the  actual  for  the  possible — to  believe 
that  all  which  is,  is  all  that  can  be." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  progress  of  the  movement 
for  higher  education  has  become  of  more  than  ordinary  signiti- 
cance  among  the  sociological  phenomena  of  our  time.  Since  the 
beginning  of  its  evolution,  that  is,  within  the  last  sixty  years, 
every  phase  of  women's  spiritual  and  physical  existence  and 
character  has  been  a  subject  of  popular  discussion  and  argument. 
To  say  this  is  to  say  that  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question  have 
been  treated  with  all  sorts  of  effusive  sentimentalitv,  with  vast 
unreason  and  ignorance,  with  a  priori  argument,  with  apprehen- 
sive fears,  with  a  masterful  sort  of  "  science  falsely  so  called,"  and 
also,  it  is  to  be  noted,  with  chivalry,  generosity,  ability,  and  pro- 
found wisdom.     To  use  the  words  of  George  William  Curtis : 

"I  know  of  no  subject  upon  whicli  so  much  intolerable  nonsense  has 
been  talked  and  written  and  sung,  and  above  all,  preached,  as  the  question 
of  the  true  spliere  of  woman  and  of  what  is  feminine  and  what  is  not,  as  if 
men  necessarily  knew  all  about  it." 

And  yet  the  question  of  education  has  advanced,  and  now  women's 
colleges  are  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  an  accomplished  fact. 
In  the  development  of  this  conception  may  be  watched  the  un- 
conscious out-working  of  the  people's  faith  that  eilucation  is 
tlie  basis  of  all  reform.  For  this  idea  has  assuredly  been  the 
notion  governing  the  legislatures  which  hesitated  to  define  with 
old-fashioned  limitations  the  popular  institutions  of  the  West,  ami 
doubtless  it  has  iustitTcated  the  founders  o(  the  nu>re  libenvllv- 
endowed  wonnni's  colleges  in  the  Kast. 

In  collecting  certain  data  upon  tin*  growth  of  the  itleu  of  the 
education  of  women,  it  became  necessary  to  seek  a  prctletennined 
limitation  in  the  nundxT  of  institutions  to  lu'   in\  I'stiiiated.     Of 
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the  more  than  200  so-called  colleges  for  women  and  institutions 
for  their  "  superior  education,"  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, it  was  evident  that  all  were  not  able  to  carry  a  student 
through  the  advertised  curricula.  The  selections  of  the  associa- 
tions of  colleofiate  alumncB  were  therefore  resorted  to.  There  are 
perhaps  other  colleges  open  to  women  which  offer  advantages 
as  considerable  and  courses  as  thorough  as  those  already  passed 
upon  by  the  associations.  But,  except  in  the  case  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  the  "Harvard  Annex,"  Evelyn  College,  of  Princeton, 
and  Columbia  College,  tlie  excellence  of  other  institutions,  and 
their  attitude  upon  the  admission  of  women,  have  not  seemed 
notable  enough  to  warrant  an  investigation  and  report. 

The  facts  sought  were  first  regarding  the  date  of  the  admis- 
sion of  women,  and  the  nunibers  in  attendance  during  the  first 
year  after  ojjportunities  were  offered.  Oberlin  College  is  the 
oldest  in  the  new  honor,  liaving  opened  its  doors  in  1833  to  30 
young  women  and  at  the  same  time  to  63  young  men.  Thirty 
years  later  tlie  University  of  Wisconsin  afforded  like  advant- 
ages, and  enrolled  7o  girls  during  the  first  term.  Presumably 
a  large  number,  if  not  all,  were  in  a  preparatoiy  school  or  sub- 
freshman  class.  On  September  2oth,  18G5,  Vassar  College  stepped 
into  line  with  303  unclassified  students.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  when  classification  was  attempted,  116  were 
in  the  four  college  clas.ses,  165  were  special  students,  and  75 
were  in  sub-freshman  cla-sses.  T\v<j  years  after  Vassar  the 
University  (A  Kansas  admitted  2\)  girls,  all  in  sub-fi-(,'shinan 
class(;s.  Jn  1870  the  University  of  California  dechirecl  itself 
ready  U)  receive  women,  but,  so  far  as  reports  iwr.  availabk',  no 
enrollments  were  made;  while  in  December,  1870,  th(^  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  distinguished  one  woman  by  allow- 
ing her  a  studcjnt's  privihiges.  In  this  institution  a  se])arate 
laboratory  for  women  wius  opened  in  November,  1S77,  when^in 
during  the  seven  succcK^ling  years  102  women  rec^eived  instruc- 
tion, During  the  year  1870  the  University  of  Michigan  ad- 
mittc<l  two  women;  and  in  the  academic  year  '69  to  70,  at  the 
Nortliwestcrn  TJniverHlty,  at  KvanHtf)n,  Tllinois,  one  was  received 
for  colhrgiate  work.  WeHh-yan  University,  at  Middh'town,  ('on- 
nef;ti(;ut,  was  opened    in    1871   ti>  four  women.     ^JMie  same   year 
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Syracuse  University — tlie  successor  and  continuation  of  Genesee 
College,  which  admitted  women  from  its  opening — had  27  among 
its  students.  Cornell  University  gave  in  to  the  liberal  spirit  in 
1872,  when  Sage  College  was  founded  and  15  women  were  matric- 
ulated. In  1873  Boston  University  opened,  and  in  1875  Smith 
College,  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  began  its  course  with  a 
freshman  class  of  12.  At  the  same  time  Wellesley  College,  at 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  opened  with  314  students,  who,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, were  unclassified.  The  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruc- 
tion of  Women,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  the  Harvard  Annex, 
issued  its  first  circular  on  February  22d,  1879,  and  its  second  on 
April  19th,  1879.  In  the  autumn,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  year's 
work,  20  students  presented  themselves.  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
which  had  during  its  first  year  44  students  within  its  walls  (five 
held  scholarships,  three  were  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  one 
was  a  special  student),  began  scholastic  life  September  15th,  1885. 
In  1887  Evelyn  College,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  to  women  the  instruction  of  Princeton 
University.  In  the  first  year  17  students  were  in  attendance. 
Finally,  at  Columbia  College  women  may  receive  degrees,  and  are 
admitted  to  periodical  examinations.  They  have  the  use  of  the 
libraries,  but  not  of  the  laboratories.  In  1886  thirteen  were 
matriculated  in  the  collegiate  course  for  women. 

To  compare  with  these  figures  of  tentative  effort  and  incipient 
recognition,  we  have  the  number  of  women  in  attendance  at  the 
same  colleges  during  the  academic  year  from  1887  to  1888.  The 
aggregate  includes  all  but  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology— which  for  1887  reported  25  women  students — and  Co- 
lumbia College.  The  number  is  3526.  Of  these  Boston  Univer- 
sity reported  195,  a  majority  of  whom  were  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts;  Bryn  Mawr  College,  81,  of  whom  four  were  fel- 
lows, six  took  the  work  of  graduates,  one  was  a  special  student, 
and  one  a  "hearer";  the  University  of  California,  47;  Cornell 
University,  102;  the  University  of  Kansas,  180;  the  Univei*sity 
of  Michigan,  281;  Northwestern  University,  95,  including  tlii'oo 
in  the  law  school;  Oherlin  CoUege,  79(),  more  than  one-half  of 
whom  were  in  the  music  and  art  de|)artnients,  52  in  the  clas- 
sical course,  57  in   the  philosophical  course,  170  in  the  literary 
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course;  Smith.  College,  367,  of  whom  35  were  music  students, 
26  art  students ;  Syracuse  University,  195,  of  whom  59  were  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  130  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  five 
in  the  medical  school ;  Yassar  College,  297,  including  one  resident 
graduate,  45  in  special  courses,  27  sub-freshmen,  53  in  the  school 
of  arts;  Wellesley  College,  627,  comprising  music  students  and 
non-candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree ;  Wesleyan  University, 
14,  including  one  post-graduate;  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
134.  At  the  Harvard  Annex,  103  women  presented  themselves 
and  were  admitted.  Of  these  70  engaged  in  special  work,  while 
33  pursued  the  same  courses  as  those  open  to  the  regular  Ilarvard 
undergraduates. 

To  this  date  but  five  of  these  colleges  are  able  to  offer  fellow- 
ships to  women.  Bryn  Mawr  comes  notably  first  with  five. 
They  are  annually  awarded  to  graduates  of  colleges  of  good 
standing.  They  entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition,  a  furnished 
room  in  the  college  buildings,  and  $350  a  year.  A  Euro])ean 
fellowship  will  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  the  college.  Cornell 
affords  eight  fellowships  of  $400  each,  open  to  women  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  as  to  men.  The  ^[assachusctts  Insti- 
tution of  Teclmology  offers  five  fellowshi])s,  or  more  exactly 
" scholarships  for  graduates  of  the  Institute,"  available  for  men 
and  women ;  and  Wesleyan  has  one  fellowship,  amounting  to 
$150,  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  who  shall  have 
pa,ssed  the  best  examination  in  Greek.  At  tlie  University  of  Wis- 
consin four  annual  fellowsliij)S  have  lately  been  established,  and 
a  fifth  has  also  been  endowed,  which  gives  preference  to  graduates 
from  Milwaukee  County  and  to  the  department  of  morlianic  arts. 
Owing  U)  the  conditions  governing  the  latter  it  has  been  presumed 
that  women  will  ran^ly  be  appointcfl  to  it.  It  may  be  added  that 
in  nearly  every  one  of  the  colleges  named  there  are  undergraduate 
8<;liolarHliij>H,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  institutions  admitting  both 
men  and  women,  that  they  are  generally  open  to  both  on  the  same 
conditions. 

The  value  of  the  foregoing  figures  is  increased  by  additional 
facts  reganling  the  recognition  of  the  fitness  of  women  for  boards 
of  trust  and  instruction.  In  their  nppointnient  to  the  duties  of 
the  former,  conservatism  has  generally  been  the  rule.     With  the 
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exception  of  Boston  University,  whicli  has  two  women  trustees 
who  "  have  served  many  years,"  the  idea  is  a  new  one  in  the  East 
and  only  now  gaining  foot-hokl.  At  Smith  College,  although  no 
women  have  yet  served  on  the  board  of  trustees,  propositions, 
which  will  probably  be  adopted,  have  been  made  to  fill  new 
vacancies  from  the  alu7nnce.  Vassar  College  has  three  alumnce 
among  its  trustees,  and  six  women  have  served  Wellesley  College 
in  a  like  capacity.  No  alumna  of  this  institution  has  been  on  the 
board  of  visitors  or  board  of  trustees.  In  the  West,  where  we 
look  for  greater  liberality,  quicker  insight,  and  fewer  conventional 
"specters,"  but  two  of  the  colleges  of  the  associations  have  called 
women  to  their  primary  governing  boards.  In  the  University  of 
Kansas  one  woman  served  for  a  few  months,  but  her  name  was 
not,  it  is  believed,  formally  submitted  to  the  State  Senate  for 
confirmation.  But  the  Northwestern  University  evidences  a 
broader  and  more  liberal  spirit.  Here  one  woman  has  served  as 
trustee  sixteen  years,  another  fifteen,  another  fourteen,  another 
twelve,  and  two  eight  years.  The  society  directing  the  Harvard 
Annex  is  composed  in  part  of  women. 

Upon  the  secondary  boards,  those  of  instruction,  the  position 
and  the  recognition  of  women  have  been  more  noteworthy. 
Boston  University  has  had  four  in  its  medical  faculty.  They 
have  held  the  chairs  of  anatomy,  gyniecology,  and  diseases  of 
children.  Two  women  have  belonged  to  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  At  Bryn  Mawr  three  have  held  the 
chairs  of  English,  botany,  and  biology,  although  not  all  have  had 
the  title  of  professor.  In  the  University  of  Kansas  three  women 
have  been  professors  of  French  and  German,  and  one  of  Greek; 
and  about  ten  liave  been  assistants.  The  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  has  had  one  woman  instructor  in  sanitary 
chemistry  and  one  in  biology.  In  the  University  of  Michigan  a 
few  women  have  been  appointed  to  subordinate  positions;  for  ex- 
ample, th(;y  liave  been  assistants  in  botany,  in  the  chemical  lab- 
oratory, and  also  in  the  medical  dcpartiiient,  especially  in  hospi- 
tal work.  On  the  other  liand,  at  Northwestern  University  women 
have  been  ])r()f(\ssors  of  French  and  a'sthetics,  and  instructors  in 
French,  drawing,  and  a\stlietics.  In  Ohcrlin  tluM-o  "lias  always 
l)een    a    considiM'able    number    of    suhordinati^   woinan-teachei's^ 
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tutors,  and  instructors."  "We  are  ready,"  the  president  writes, 
"  to  elect  a  woman  professor."  "  The  number  of  male  and  female 
teachers  is  nearly  equal "  at  Smith  College.  In  the  catalogue 
the -men  are  termed  "professor"  or  "instructor,"  the  women 
"teacher"  or  "assistant."  In  Syracuse  University  there  have 
been  one  woman  professor  and  one  instructor  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  At  Yassar  Colleo^e  "  about  80  2:raduates  have  held 
posts  as  teachers,"  and  "many  women  not  alumnce  have  been 
teachers  and  professors."  Their  "positions  have  been  of  every 
grade  .  .  .  except  that  of  president."  The  faculty  in  Welles- 
ley  College  is  composed  mainly  of  women.  Many  of  the  alumnce 
and  former  students  are  in  the  corps  of  instruction.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  there  have  been  26  subordinate  instructresses 
in  mathematics,  French,  German,  Latin,  English,  history,  botany, 
physiology,  astronomy,  music,  and  elocution. 

Further  advancement  of  the  status  of  women  in  colleges  lies, 
according  to  the  business  rules  of  the  world,  in  the  matter  of 
salaries.  Moreover,  the  question  of  paying  them  equally  with 
men,  in  colleges  where  they  are  employed,  is  of  meaning  and 
consequence,  since  it  evidences  the  growtii  of  the  sense  of  women's 
independence  in  higher  professional  life.  It  shows  a  develop- 
ment of  that  finer  sensibility  which  concedes  the  freedom  of 
every  human  being,  and  hesitates  arbitrarily  to  limit  such  liberty. 
Therefore,  upon  this  general  principle,  as  well  as  for  the  every- 
day business  rea.sons  first  mentioned,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Jjoston  University  makes  "no  discrimination  on  the  ground 
of  sex,"  and  that  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  women  have  liad  in  a 
majority  of  instances  the  salaries  of  mm  doing  the  same  class  of 
work.  F'rom  tlie  University  of  Kan.sas  a  different  r('j)ort  is  re- 
ceived. Here  wcnncn  were  at  first  givcni  the  same  salaries  as 
rncn.  Lat<;ly  they  have  received  scant  courtesy  or  recognition, 
although  the  success  of  each  one  has  been  pronounced.  In  the 
University  of  Micliigan  women  have  received  the  same  coni])cn- 
sation  as  men.     The  President  writes: 

"I  may  %n.y  in  ^on«!nil  that  wo  have  no  roaaon  U)  ropcnt  of  tlio  adrniH- 
»ion  of  wom<Ti;  that  thoy  hav«f  oxeolh'd  in  i^vt^ry  hrunch  of  Hfudy,  Ihatlhoy 
have  not  mifffTcd  in  li««alth,  and  that  lh<'V  havn  ohtnitu'd  positionH  of  inlhi- 
*'xu:t'  and  iiH<'fulnoMS  fiM  prof»;H«on*  in  \voin«»n'H  c/>ll^'^^^•H,  Ii'.kIuth  in  luiKhMiiicN 
and  hi^h  ¥A'\uk)\h,  jihyHirianH  in  hoHftiUilH  and  priHoiiH,  (•t<'.'* 
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In  Nortliwestern  University  the  salaries  paid  the  women  pro- 
fessors are  not  quite  equal  to  the  highest  salaries  paid  to  men ; 
while  at  Oberlin  College  "  now  no  distinction  is  made  in  salaries 
between  men  and  women."  At  Syracuse  University  women's 
salaries  are  about  the  same  as  men  would  have  in  the  same  posi- 
tions. In  Yassar  College  "  the  salaries  for  the  same  ^rade  of 
work  are  the  same  whether  that  work  is  done  by  men  or  women." 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  had  no  fixed  schedule  of  com- 
pensation. Individual  salaries  have  been  determined  upon  an 
individual  basis. 

Such  are  the  enormous  changes  that  have  come  about  since 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  Sarah  Worthington  Goodrich, 
who  had  been  fitted  for  college  with  a  class  of  boys,  "  cried 
when  the  other  members  of  her  class  could  enter  college  and  she 
could  not " ;  and  since  the  president  of  Yale  College  wrote: 

"Be  it  known  toj'ou  that  I  have  examined  Miss  Lucinda  Foote,  twelve 
years  old ;  and  have  found  that  in  the  learned  languages,  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  she  has  made  commendable  progress,  giving  the  true  meaning  of 
passages  in  the  'Aeneid  '  of  Virgil,  the  'Select  Orations'  of  Cicero,  and  in 
the  Greek  Testament;  and  that  she  is  fully  qualified,  except  in  regard  to 
sex,  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  of  the  freshman  class  of  Yale  Univei-sity. 

*'  Given  in  the  College  Library  the  32nd  of  December,  1783." 

The  elements  that  have  aided  the  progress  of  the  movement 
are  manifold.  Chief  among  them  is  the  idea  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual  which  inspirits  our  century.  This  spirit  of  democratic 
progress  has  not  been  content  with  applying  itself  to  social  and 
ethical  problems  of  nations — to  effecting,  for  instance,  the  down- 
fall of  American  slavery  and  the  unification  of  Italy,  or  to  es- 
saying the  reconciliation  of  England  and  Ireland;  it  has  also 
preached  universal  solidarity  and  striven  toward  an  improved 
social  order.  In  doing  this  it  has  set  forth  propositions  regard- 
inof  women  and  womanhood  of  which  our  fathers  and  mothoi's 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  had  rarely  tlie  faintest  perception. 
The  oft's|)ring  have  made  more  reasonable  and  broader  applica- 
tit)n  of  their  forefathers'  ])rineij)les. 

A  second  element  tending  to  tlie  growth  of  the  tHliieational 
wing  of  the  woman  movement  is  the  vast  (•h:iiig(\*<  in  the  n.eeds 
and  habits  of  domestic  life  wrought  by  the  invention  oi  uuxch'nivry 
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and  the  massing  of  former  houseliold  manufactures  in  the  hands 
of  corporations.  This  tendency  has  been  rapidly  developing. 
Formerly  brewing  and  baking,  weaving,  bleaching,  and  kindred 
duties  exhausted  women's  strength.  On  account  of  such  exhaus- 
tion they  could  have  little  if  any  interest  in,  or  desire  for,  learn- 
ing, philanthropy,  or  questions  of  the  day.  In  affirming  this  it 
would  be  far  from  right  to  say  that  these  tasks,  humble  and 
sometimes  merely  menial,  were  despised.  They  were  pleasurable 
for  at  least  one  reason ;  thev  crave  vent  to  the  constructive  instinct 
which  stirs  in  every  healthful  human  body.  But  after  ingenuity 
had  de\ased  and  invented  cheaper  and  easier  methods  of  furnish- 
ing household  supplies  and  necessities,  there  still  remained 
women's  strength  and  their  love  of  the  "  light  of  things  done." 

In  these  two  factors  we  have  in  the  main  the  reasons  Nau- 
sicaa  goes  to  college.  She  still  has  her  wedding  linen,  but  it  is 
not  woven  at  a  hand-loom  in  her  father's  house,  or  washed  in 
troughs  by  the  sea.  All  this  is  done  by  the  directed  energies  of 
steam  and  steel  at  centers  of  production  and  organized  labor.  At 
home  her  hands  would  be  idle.  She  turns  to  higher  education 
and  becomes  a  companion  not  only  for  the  Odysseus,  but  also  for 
the  Telemachos  reTrvt^/^^vo?  of  to-day. 

Kate  Stephens. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Philosophers  tell  us  tliat  "  everything  is  perpetuated  by  the 
same  principle  from  which  it  springs."  One  who  is  greater  than 
philosophers  teaches  us  that  "  men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
nor  figs  of  thistles."  Everything  after  its  kind.  The  Christian 
world  sprung  from  Christian  education ;  and  Christian  education 
from  Christian  homes;  and  both  from  Christian  faith.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  England,  in  Australia,  in  the  United  States, 
is  trying  the  experiment  of  suspending  this  law  of  nature,  to 
gather  a  vintage  from  the  culture  of  thorns.  Its  scientific  ex- 
periment is  pushed  still  further.  It  is  sowing  thistles  for  a  har- 
vest of  figs.  For,  though  neither  England  nor  the  American 
Union  has  renounced  the  name  of  Christian,  the  state  in  both  has 
declared  itself  to  be  altogether  and  only  secular  in  its  attributes 
and  in  its  action  upon  its  subjects.  In  England  an  established 
church  still  lingers.  In  the  colonies  and  in  the  United  States 
there  is  none.  The  state  does  not  profess  to  rear  a  Christian 
people,  but  only  a  population  of  citizens.  And  for  this  end  the 
American  common-school  system,  the  English  board-school  sys- 
tem, and  the  secular  system  of  Australia  are  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
cient ;  that  is,  to  perpetuate  a  race  of  citizens  with  civic  virtues, 
and  natural  or  even  Christian  morality. 

But  here  is  a  deeper  law  to  be  encountered  and  overcome. 
Tlie  society  of  mankind  springs  from  the  unity,  authority,  and 
obedience  of  homes,  and  is  perpetuated  by  ])arental  care  and  by 
the  domestic  life  of  the  people.  Filial  duty  is  the  root  of  civil 
obedience.  Home  is  the  school  divinely  founded  for  the  first 
and  deepest  formation  of  men.  The  natural  society  of  mankind 
is  ordered  and  perpetuated  by  a  natural  faith  in  God,  and  by  a 
natural  law  of  manifold  and  divine  obligations.  Witliout  (Jod 
th(;re  can  be  no  conunonwealth.  Tlie  odueation  of  every  rising 
generation    in   the  state  of  nature  must   be  conformed   to   tlieso 
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natural  laws,  or  men  will  be  not  formed,  but  deformed;  and 
there  can  be  no  common  life,  or  action,  or  interest,  or  common- 
weal among  men.  They  grow  up  not  citizens,  but  units ;  selfish, 
isolated,  and  lawless.  If  this  be  true  even  of  natural  society, 
bow  much  more  of  Christian  commonwealths.  Education 
stripped  of  Christianity  can  never  rear  a  Christian  people.  Like 
the  fall  of  man,  it  is  a  state  of  privation. 

If  I  had  not  been  requested  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States,  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  deal  with  our  newly-established  board-school 
system.  As  an  Englishman,  I  am  bound  to  respect  with  great 
consideration  the  legislative  and  public  02;)inion  of  our  American 
brethren.  But,  being  called  on  by  an  American  to  speak,  I  will 
not  be  silent.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  ipsis- 
siraa  verha^  the  very  syllables  of  American  citizens,  and  of  some 
of  great  public  responsibility.  After  I  have  laid  this  foundation, 
I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  answer  the  question  proposed  to 
me  as  to  the  reading  of  tlie  Bible  in  the  common  schools. 

Some  years  ago,  in  writing  of  the  dangers  of  the  board-school 
system  in  tlii.s  country,  I  asked  the  question,  "  Is  the  Christianity 
of  England  worth  preserving? "  I  tlicn  ])ointed  out  that  al- 
though the  act  of  1870,  })y  which  the  board-school  system  was 
established,  made  provision  for  the  secular  teaching,  but  made 
no  provision  for  the  religir)us  teaching,  in  such  schools,  neverthe- 
less, the  religious  instincts  and  conscience  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  forced  into  almost  every  board  schor)l  throughout  the 
land  the  Bible;,  and  the  daily  rearling  of  it. 

Until  1870  all  the  schools  of  Enghmd  had  boon  ])ositivoly 
and  explicitly  Christian;  (;ach  dononiination  founded  and  taught 
its  own  schools,  with  a  (tortain  but  small  aid  from  Govornmont. 
They  were  free,  volunt-iry,  and  Christian.  The  board-school 
system  intrrxluccd  in  1870  was  secular  and  lay.  It  cxcludcHl  do- 
nominational  Christianity  and  the  teaching  of  religion  by  the 
ministoi-s  of  religion.  In  pointing  out  the  incjvitablc  conse- 
qiicnccs  of  su(;h  a  system,  I  quoted  tlie  results  of  fifty  years  of 
th(!  common  s<;hools  in  America,  and  of  tlu;  hundro*!  years  of  the 
state  (rduoM.ion    in    France.     The  latter  is  outside  oi  my  present 
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subject,  and  I  will  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  the  former.  I 
cannot  do  so  better  than  by  transcribing  what  I  then  wrote. 

In  the  "North  American  Eeview  "  for  December,  1880,  is  to 
be  found  an  article  by  Mr.  Eichard  Grant  White,  entitled  "  The 
Public-school  Failure."  He  gives  the  history  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  of  state  education  into  the  State  and  city  of 
New  York,  and  shows  how  the  voluntary  schools  from  that  date 
ceased  to  exist.     Then  he  adds  : 

"  This  event  was  a  public  calamity,  not  only  to  the  city  of  New  York,  but 
to  the  State;  not  only  to  the  State,  but  to  the  whole  country.  Nor  has  the 
blight  of  its  effect  upon  morals,  upon  politics,  and  upon  education  been 
confined  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  first  felt.  .  .  .  From  that  time 
public  education  passed  rapidly  into  municipal  politics,  and  became  an  en- 
gine at  once  of  political  corruption  and  social  deterioration." 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  give  the  evidence  of  inspectors  and 
others  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  normal  schools,  of  the  teachers, 
and  of  the  pupils.  But  this  I  dismiss,  as  it  may  be  said  that  the 
efficiency  of  teachers  and  schools  is  within  our  power  to  control. 
But  a  far  graver  allegation  follows,  which  I  will  give  in  his  own 
words.  He  begins  by  quoting  these  words  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  in  the  "  Eeport"  for  1879 : 

"In  our  day,  and  in  the  condition  of  American  life,  we  need  all  the 
power  of  an  educated  intelligence  in  order  to  lift  the  masses,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium  in  the  forces  of  societj'.  The  distribution  of  knowl- 
edge is  as  necessary  as  the  distribution  of  light.  We  need  the  distributive 
power  of  systems  of  education  which  will  reach  the  lowest  abodes,  and 
penetrate  to  the  farthermost  hamlets  of  the  land.  The  best  education  of 
the  people  will  then  become  the  best  government  of  the  people." 

This  fascinating  doctrine  LIr.  White  rightly  affirms  to  be  un- 
sound and  utterly  false.     He  says : 

"Knowledge  will  not  lift  the  masses  except  as  a  balloon  is  lifted,  be- 
cause it  is  inflated  with  gas.  Mere  knowledge  does  not  raise  the  quality  of 
men's  moral  natures.  .  .  .  The  light  of  a  thousand  suns  will  not  sus- 
tain life  without  the  genial  warmth  of  one.  If  ignorance  were  the  mother 
of  vice,  and  if  our  public-school  system  were  what  it  is  set  up  to  be,  the 
fruits  of  the  latter  would  by  this  time  have  been  manifest,  plainly  visible 
to  the  whole  world,  in  our  moral  advancement  as  a  people,  in  a  higher  tone 
in  our  society,  in  the  greater  purity  of  our  politics  and  the  incorruptibility 
of  our  legislators,  in  the  increased  probity  of  the  executive  t>fUcer8  of  our 
State  and  munitipal  governments  and  of  our  corporate  thuinciul  bodies,  iu 
the  superior  wisdom  and  more  soliil  integrity  of  our  bench,  iu  the  sobriety 
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of  our  matrons  and  the  modestj'-  of  our  maidens,  in  the  greater  faithfulness 
of  wives,  in  the  diminution  of  divorces,  in  the  steady  decrease  of  vice  and 
crime  and  idleness  and  vagrancy  and  vagabondage.  .  .  .  [After  fifty 
years  of  common  schooling]  our  large  towns  swarm  with  idle,  vicious  lads 
and  young  men  who  have  no  visible  means  of  support.  Our  rural  districts 
are  infested  with  tramps — a  creature  unknown  to  our  fathers,  and  even  to 
us  m  our  youth. 

"  The  corruption  of  legislative  bodies,  open  bribery  at  elections,  a  nota- 
ble decline  in  the  character  of  the  bench,  dishonesty  in  business,  betrayal 
of  trust  so  common  as  to  escape  shame,  politics  becoming  a  trade,  and  fall- 
ing year  by  year  into  lower  hands.  Divorces  have  multiplied  until  they 
have  become  a  stock  jest  in  the  facetious  column  of  our  newspapers.  Crime 
and  vice  have  increased,  year  after  year,  almost  j^ct't^i  i)assu  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  public-school  system.  .  .  .  Filial  respect  and  parental 
love  have  both  diminished.  .  .  .  This  is  the  condition  in  which  we  are 
after  more  than  half  a  centurj'  of  experience  of  our  public-school  system," 

Mr.  Wliite  says  truly:  "Do  not  tell  me  that  this  would  have 
been  even  without  it.  Your  only  justification  for  the  system  was 
that  by  it  all  this  would  be  prevented."  I  should  not  venture  to 
quote  these  statements  from  any  but  an  American  hand. 

Our  next  American  witness  will  be  the  editor  of  a  periodical 
published  in  California,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Family's  De- 
fender." Its  object  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  parents  and  the 
domestic  life  of  the  people.     The  editor  says: 

"A  candidate  for  governor  who  to-day  should  venture  before  the  people 
on  a  platform  of  '  Christian  education  for  Christian  children,'  would  be  hope- 
les.sly  beaUm  at  the  polls,  the  majority  of  voters  who  would  cast  their  bal- 
lots against  him  being  themselves  professed  Christians,  but  brought  up  in 
the  negative  and  essentially  pagan  atmosphere  of  the  public  schools.  .  .  . 
According  to  this  system  every  child  is  entitled  to  be  educated  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  and  every  jiarent  is  bound  to  send  his  children  to  the  pidjlic 
schools.  .  .  .  Under  this  system  it  is  not  the  parent,  but  the  general 
public  through  its  <'lected  school  directors,  that  selects  and  dismisses  the 
tea/:her8,  that  rebuilds  and  repairs  si-hool-houses,  etc.  The  gi'ncral  public, 
and  not  th«:  [)an'nt  of  the  child,  has  the  authority  to  determine,  in  all 
cases  of  aliegf'd  sickness  or  other  ailment,  whether  the  child  has  sullicient 
reason  U)  absent  itsfilf  from  school,  .  .  .  U)  det^.'rniine  tlui  course  of 
Btudy,  the  kind  of  companions  wilh  whom  it  shall  associate',  and  what  par- 
ticular books  tJie  child  shall  study.  And  for  his  conduct  the  t<»{icher  is  an- 
swerable, not  to  the  parf;nf-s  of  his  pupils,  but  to  the  public-school  ofIi(Mal." 

TliiH  HyHt/;m,  the  e<lit()r  (u^ntend.^,  "is  csscmtially  and  intrinsically 
wrong;  "  it  is  "  a  palpa})h;  arnl  pcrp<;tual  vi(;lati()n  <»f  the  moral 
law."     'i'licn;  anr,  tli<;  author  goes  on  to  say,  three  particulars   in 
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which  this   system  is  intrinsically  unjust,  and  therefore   intrin- 
sically and  essentially  bad,  apart  from  all  religious  arguments. 

First,  it  is  unjust  to  the  taxpayer,  who  is  forced  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  children  whose  parents  can  and  ought  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  their  offspring.  Every  parent  is  as  much  bound 
by  the  law  of  nature  to  educate  his  children  as  he  is  bound  to 
feed  and  clothe  them. 

Secondly,  it  is  unjust  to  parents.  By  the  law  of  nature 
fathers  and  mothers  have  by  right  the  guardianship  of  their  own 
children.  Parents  have  the  right  to  control  the  education  of 
their  children.  They  are  bound  to  select  such  schools  and  in- 
structors as  they  believe  to  be  safest  and  best  for  their  children. 
They  are  bound  also  in  duty  to  watch  over  the  associations  of 
their  children,  and  to  control  them  with  entire  independence. 
The  common-school  system  violates  all  these  rights,  and  obstructs 
all  these  duties.  Parental  authority  is  defeated,  and  filial  affec- 
tion and  obedience  are  thereby  diminished  and  destroyed.  "  The 
relaxation  of  parental  authority  has  always  been  found  one  of 
the  surest  indications  of  the  decline  of  social  order,  and  the  un- 
failing precursor  of  public  turbulence  and  anarchy." 

Thirdly,  this  system  is  unjust  to  the  children.  It  strikes  at 
their  most  vital  and  sacred  rights.  The  common-school  system 
withdraws  the  child  from  the  influences  which  the  law  of  nature 
has  provided  for  its  moral  training  and  formation ;  and  it  substi- 
tutes, and  can  substitute,  nothing  in  the  place  of  the  parental 
conscience,  responsibility,  love,  and  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
moral  formation  of  the  child.  Children  have  a  natural  rii>ht  to 
be  trained  and  formed  by  the  moral  law.  Schools  without  re- 
ligion cannot  give  this  formation,  for  morals  are  the  relations 
between  God  and  man,  and  between  man  and  man.  And  these 
relations  cannot  be  taught  without  teaching  at  least  the  religion 
of  nature,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  to  whom  we 
must  give  account.  This  the  state  refuses  to  teaoli,  and  yet  it 
withdraws  tlic  cliild  from  the  control  of  the  parent,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  the  parent  to  contide  the  child  to  teacluM-s  of 
his  own  choice. 

**If  God  has  made  parents  to  prize  the  honor,  the  moral  purity,  th»» 
spotless  virtue  of  tlu'ir  children  to  such  a  dey^ree  that  i\o  greater  earthly 
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calamity  could  befall  them  than  its  degradation  and  moral  ruin,  was  it  not 
in  order  that  through  parental  vigilance  and  guardianship  the  child  might 
be  protected  from  the  contamination  and  touch  of  vice  ?  " 

The  law  of  nature  lias  invested  parents  witli  these  responsi- 
bilities. Nature  knows  nothing  of  '' school  directors."  But  the 
common-school  system  robs  the  children  of  this  parental  guar- 
dianship, and  commits  them  by  compulsion  to  the  school  direc- 
tors, the  representatives  of  the  "general  public."  The  editor 
sums  up  his  case  as  follows : 

"  First,  we  ask  of  every  taxpayer  that  he  assist  us  in  the  work  of  exon- 
erating himself  from  the  unjust  burden  of  paymg  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, not  his  own,  whose  parents  are  abundantly  able  to  pay  for  their 
education.  Secondly,  we  ask  every  father  and  mother  ...  to  assert 
and  maintain  the  true  dignity  and  authority  of  the  parental  office.  We 
ask  that  they,  and  not  somebody  else,  be  allowed  to  determine  for  their 
children  who  shall  be  their  teachers,  and  who  their  companions." 

Such  is  the  common-school  system  in  the  American  republic, 
over  which  as  yet  the  Pkitonic  and  communistic  theory  that  the 
children  of  a  state  V^elong  not  to  their  parents  but  to  the  state,  has 
never  yet  exerted  its  malignant  spell.  The  American  common- 
wealth has  in  it  t<^>o  much  of  English  and  Puritan  blood,  its  vital 
relation  to  our  seventeenth  century  is  too  vivid  and  powerful,  to 
endure  the  theory  that  the  children  belong  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  that  the  state  may  create  them  in  its  own  image  and 
likeness.  Nevertheless,  in  its  zeal  for  education  it  has  admitted 
the  fal.se  princi{)los  wliich  legitimately  lead  to  this  conclusion. 
Education  that  is  only  secular  dcx^ms  religion  to  gradual  extinc- 
tion. Education  that  is  common  violates  conscience.  Education 
that  is  secular,  common,  and  compulsory  violates  the  rights  both 
of  parents  anfl  of  cliihln'n.  Logictally,  on  these  {)rinci})les  the 
ftf;hoolH  are  kc1kx>1s  of  the  state,  the  childnni  an^  tin;  children  of 
the  state,  and  th(;ir  forrnatic)n  is  at  tlie  will  of  the  state  against 
all  rights,  parental  or  divine.  As  yet  these  syllogisms  are  dor- 
mant beyond  the  Atlantic,  '^rhey  are  awake  and  in  pride  of 
place  in  F' ranee 

Once  nK>re  I  beg  the  Header  to  remcml)er  tliat  tliesc  words  are 
not  the  wr>rds  of  an  English  (critic,  ])ut  of  American  citizens, 
loyal  and  j)atriotic;  and  one  of  therm  worthily  confirmed  by  the 
»yjnat^;  in  the  high   and  responsible  ofHcje  of  assistant  attorney- 
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general  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  What  Mr. 
Montgomery  affirmed  years  ago  he  has  once  more  affirmed  in  his 
book  entitled  "  The  School  Question  from  a  Parental  and  Non- 
sectarian  Standpoint." 

Having,  in  1883,  asked  my  own  countrjrmen,  "Is  the  Chris- 
tianity of  England  worth  preserving  ?  "  affirming,  as  I  do,  that 
the  board-school  system  tends  inevitably  to  its  extinction,  I  will 
ask  my  American  brethren,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  "Is 
the  Christianity  of  America  worth  preserving?  "  being  rationally 
and  firmly  convinced  that  the  public-school  system  also  tends  in- 
evitably to  its  extinction.  As  I  appealed  years  ago  to  the  Chris- 
tian conscience  of  England  in  Anglicans,  Non-conformists  of 
every  name,  and  in  Catholics,  so  now  I  would  appeal  to  the 
Christian  conscience  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  to  those  who  forsook  home,  and  all  that  the  world  counts 
dearest,  for  liberty  of  conscience,  to  defend  themselves  from 
secular  meddling  in  faith  and  religion. 

Mr.  Montgomery's  book  is  divided  into  seventeen  chapters, 
each  presenting  a  new  argument  in  condemnation  of  the  public- 
school  system.  To  do  justice  to  this  impeachment  would  be  to 
transcribe  the  book.  All  that  can  be  done  in  an  article  is  to 
recite  the  chief  arguments,  passing  over  the  subsidiary  proofs. 

1.  His  first  charge  against  the  public-school  system  is  that 
it  is  anti-parental;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  transfers  the  au- 
thority of  parents  to  a  public  board,  and  subjects  parents  to  its 
authority;  thereby  violating  a  divine  and  natural  law.  2.  He 
gives  statistics  to  show  that  in  states  where  parental  authority  is 
respected  in  education,  crime,  suicide,  and  insanity  are  notably 
less  than  in  the  states  where  the  anti-parental  public-school  sys- 
tem exists.  3.  He  shows  that  the  rights  of  all  parents,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  Jew  and  unbeliever,  are  all  alike  violated,  and 
that  all  are  equally  bound  to  vindicate  the  common  rights  of 
parents  and  children.  4.  He  then  shows,  by  the  evidence  of 
moralists,  jurists,  and  of  the  Roman  Pontills,  that  the  authority 
and  right  to  educate  their  children  are,  by  the  divine  and  natural 
law,  inaliena])ly  in  the  parents  against  all  civil  or  muiiioipal  au- 
thorities. 5.  Ho  shows,  fiirtlier,  the  power  of  ])aronts  and  homos 
in  the  formation  of  the  character  and  life  of  men,  and  that  no 
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other  power  or  agency  can  do  what  the  law  of  nature  alone  can 
do.  Common  sense  and  experience  prove  this,  he  affirms,  by  the 
moral  confusion  and  wreck  of  youth,  both  men  and  women, 
trained  in  the  public-school  system.  6.  He  then  shows  that 
morals  cannot  be  taught  without  religion,  and  that  the  state, 
without  violating  its  own  constitution,  cannot  teach  either.  7. 
He  gives  a  scheme  in  seven  propositions,  whereby  the  state  could 
recognize  and  subsidize  only  the  secular  instruction  of  the  school 
system,  leaving  absolute  freedom  of  choice  to  parents  in  con- 
science and  religion.  8.  Lastly,  he  shows  the  danger  of  ineffi- 
cient and  immoral  teachers,  and  the  certainty  that  good  and  effi- 
cient teachers,  through  dissatisfaction  with  the  public-school 
system,  are  withdrawing  from  it. 

I  can  give  but  a  few  of  the  proofs  offered  for  this  contention, 
and  then  comment  on  certain  of  the  main  points  of  tlic  argument. 
His  main  contention  rests  upon  two  assertions:  1.  That  the  au- 
thority and  riglits  of  parents,  which  are  founded  on  the  natural 
and  revealed  law  of  God,  are  violated  by  the  public  and  common- 
school  system.  2.  That  tlie  exclusion  of  religion  from  the 
schools  excludes  also  the  teaching  of  morality,  and  that  such 
negative  instruction  is  not  education,  and  deprives  the  young  of 
such  fonnation  of  cliaracter  as  will  protect  them  from  vice  and 
crime,  and  signally  destroys  filial  obedience  and  the  love  and 
shelter  of  home  life. 

I.  We  will  now  take  the  first  of  these  assertions.  The  New 
Englantl  public-scliool  system,  whicli  f(jr  two  hundred  years  was 
confined  to  a  certain  number  of  tlie  States,  is  now  by  law 
established  throughout  the  whole  American  r(*j)ublic.  Mr. 
Montgomery  distinguishes  the  two  systems  of  education  which 
subsisted  side  Ijy  side  down  to  1800  as  the  [)ar('ntal  and  the  anti- 
parentiil.  And  he  takes  as  the  test  of  their  efTiciency  the  moral 
and  physical  results.  "By  their  fniits  ye  shall  kmnv  them." 
lie  says : 

"Koopinjij  Ht^'.'ulily  in  view     .  Hint  a  pcoplo  proporly  cdnratcd  are 

more  moral,  virtuouK,  c*<>nU.'nte<l,  lwi[»py,  and  lavv-abidirj;^  llian  an  if^norant 
people,  let  mh  Hij[»f)OHe  lliat  we  Kotmliow  find  living  hide  \iy  side  two  coni- 
miinili<'H,  one  of  whi(;h  iH  niaxJe  up  almost  entindy  of  educated  pooi)N', 
while  the  other  is  largely  compfjHi'd  of  illiterat<!  jieople  ;  and  h-t  uh  further 
•U|»jK>He  that  amonj^Mt  thoHC  conKidered  educated  you  find  that  in  propor- 
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lion  to  their  population  they  have  six  criminals  to  where  the  more  illiter- 
ate community  has  but  one  [nearly  two  paupers  where  the  illiterate  have 
but  one,  two  insane  to  one,  four  suicides  to  one,  three  deaths  from  indul- 
gences of  brutal  passions  to  two],  what  conclusion  would  3'ou  arrive  at  with 
reference  to  tiiat  kind  of  education  ?  "  * 

He  tlien  takes  a  group  of  six  New  England  States ;  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  for  educated  States,  and  for  unlettered  States  the 
six  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Carolina.  The  first  six  States  had  2,665,945 
native-born  white  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  8453  could  neither 
read  nor  write;  the  last  six  had  3,181,969,  a  larger  population, 
of  whom  262,802  adults  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Now, 
these  two  groups  started  originally  under  conditions  almost 
identical  of  race,  language,  laws,  manners,  and  religion.  There 
was  one  point  in  which  they  differed : 

*'  More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  the  principle  w^as  incorporated  into 
the  legislation  of  Massachusetts  that  the  whole  people  must  be  educated  to 
a  certain  degree,  at  the  public  expense,  irrespective  of  any  social  distinc- 
tions." 

"In  the  six  New  England  States  the  proportion  of  illiterate  whites  was 
only  one  to  every  312,  while  Virginia  and  her  five  sisters  counted  one  illiter- 
ate to  every  13.  .  .  .  How  stand  the  criminal  lists?  Massachusetts  and 
her  five  sisters,  out  of  her  native  population  of  a  little  more  tlian  two  and  a 
half  millions,  had  on  the  1st  June,  1860,  just  2459  criminals  in  prison ; 
while  Virginia  and  her  five  comparatively  unlettered  companions,  with  a 
native  white  population  of  over  three  millions,  had  but  477  in  prison."  f 

That  is,  the  New  England  six  had  one  to  every  1064;  the  other 
six,  one  to  every  6670.  So  again  as  to  pauperism ;  there  was  one 
pauper  to  every  178,  as  against  one  to  every  345.  Suicides  wore 
one  in  every  13,235,  as  against  one  in  every  56,584 ;  of  deaths  from 
criminal  passions,  one  in  84,737,  as  against  one  in  128,729 ;  and 
of  insanity,  one  in  every  800,  as  against  one  in  1682.  All  this 
needs  explanation,  which  has  never  been  given.  It  is  easy  to 
foresee  many  cavils,  but  the  substance  of  the  impeachment  can- 
not be  refuted.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  and  porompti>ry. 
There  is  somethinf^c  wronjj  in  the  svstem  of  education.  \V  hat 
that  is  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

The  same  system  of  education,  with  the  same  results,  has 

*  "Tlio  School  Question,"  pp.  0,  10.  f  Ibid,  \\  11. 
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been  fomided  in  California,  wliicL.  noTV  outstrips  Massacliusetts 
in  its  proportion  of  criminals.  The  newspapers  of  San  Francisco 
are  beginning  to  see  this.  The  Boston  correspondent  of  the 
'•  Morning  Call  "  says  that  "  a  large  number  of  public-school  men 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  public-school  system"  of 
that  city  "is  a  failure."^  The  "  Alta  California"  calls  the 
public-school  system  "our  anaconda,"  and  adds: 

"If  we  are  to  judge  this  system  by  its  apparent  fruits,  we  shall  have  to 
pronounce  it  not  only  a  melancholy  but  a  most  disastrous  failure,  and  that 
it  will  be  idle  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  general  rowdyism,  idleness,  and 
viciousness  of  the  rising  generation  anywhere  but  in  the  training  which  it 
has  been  receiving." 

On  March  28th,  1874,  the  California  legislature  enacted  that 
"  every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  .  .  .  having  charge 
or  control  of  any  child  or  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen  years,  shall  be  required  to  send  such  chikl  or  children  to 
a  public  school,"  unless  such  child  or  children  are  excused  from 
such  attendance  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  city.f 

"  The  parents  must  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  that  the  bodily 
or  mental  condition  of  the  child  renders  it  unable  to  attend.  The  parents 
are  thus  stripped  of  the  guardianship  of  tiieir  children,  and  are  dependent 
on  an  irresponsible  board  of  school  trustees." 

Since  1850  the  State  of  New  York  lias  increased  its  expense 
for  schooling  by  more  than  three  hundred  per  cent.,  and  the  in- 
creiuse  of  crime  is  over  five  hundred  jmt  cent.  In  the  last  thirty 
years  the  school  expenditure  in  Illinois  ha8  increased  fourfold, 
and  the  ratio  of  crime  in  the  white  pcjpulation  has  also  quad- 
rupled. In  order  to  prevent  crime,  Massachusetts  in  1647  gave 
the  educational  control  to  the  public,  and  after  over  two  hundred 
years'  trial  (tr)  wit,  in  1800)  had  a  native  white  criminal  to 
every  r>49  p(M>])U'.  Virginia,  down  to  1860,  had  always  left  the 
educational  control  of  children  to  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
the  result  wjih  one  criminal  to  every  6566  inhabitants.  Mr. 
Montgomery  gives  in  full  the  ofTicial  statistical  tables  on  which 
his  stiitf.-mcnts  are  based,  and  says: 

"In  the  ffw;e  of  th<'He  Htartjing  HUitisticH,  in  it   not  high  time  for  tliose 
who  claim  that  the  pri'sent  pul)hc-H<hooi  Hystem  tends  to  diiiiiiiish  crime, 

•  ••  The  School  QuoHtion,"  p.  18.  f  Ibid.  p.  10. 
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to  point  out  at  least  one  State,  or  one  fraction  of  a  State,  where  the  system 
has  not  produced  exactly  the  opposite  result  ?  " 

And  once  more,  to  guard  himself  against  tlie  imputation  of  say- 
ing that  "education  leads  to  crime,"  he  says  again  it  is  a  "false 
system  of  education  "  *  against  which  this  charge  is  brought. 

This  transfer  of  parental  authority  to  the  public  has  inevita- 
bly produced  a  subjection  of  parents  to  the  school-teachers.  By 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  revelation  parents  are  charged  with  the 
duty,  and  have  also  the  right,  to  nurture  and  train  their  own  off- 
spring, to  rear  and  to  educate  them,  to  choose  the  teachers, 
companions,  schools,  and  kind  of  education  their  children  shall 
receive.  This  is  violated  and  subverted  at  one  blow  in  the  pub- 
lic-school system.  By  the  6o4th  section  of  the  penal  code  of 
California,  any  parent  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  "  who  upbraids 
a  teacher  of  any  public  school  in  the  hearing  of  a  pupil."  A 
most  just  provision,  if  the  upbraiding  be  petulant  or  needless; 
but  what  if  it  be  for  patent  and  evident  immorality?  It  may  be 
imprudent,  but  certainly  just. 

'The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  bien- 
nial "  Keport "  for  186J:,  quotes  the  judicial  decisions  of  some  of 
the  Eastern  States,  and  maintains  that  "the  child  should  be 
taught  to  consider  his  instructor  in  many  respects  superior  to  the 
parent  in  point  of  authority";  that  the  vulgar  impression  that 
parents  have  a  legal  right  to  dictate  to  teachers  "  is  entirely 
erroneous ;  and,  further,  that  parents  have  no  remedy  as  against 
the  teacher.  If  his  conduct  is  approved  by  his  employers  (the 
public  board),  the  parents  have  no  remedy  against  him  or  them."f 

If  the  parents  of  the  United  States  submit  even  to  the  enun- 
ciation of  such  pedantic  enormities,  they  are  the  most  submissive 
of  free  people.  In  England  such  intolerable  language  would 
light  a  flame  in  every  home.  On  all  tliis  Mr.  Montgomery,  with 
great  truth  and  force,  writes  as  follows: 

"Thus,  the  law  of  nature  and  nature's  God,  which  ordains  that  it  is  both 
the  ri<^ht  and  duty  of  [)arents  to  educate  their  ohilih-en,  and  'in  sucii  man- 
ner as  they  heheve  will  bo  most  for  their  future  happiness,'  is  utterly  dis- 
r(»garded  and  set  at  nau«;-ht  by  tiie  state,  which  onlains  that  it  is  neither 
the  right  nor  the  duty  of  parents,  but  of  the  state,  to  say  when,  whort>,  by 

*  "The  School  Question,"  p.  lO'J.  f  Ibid,  p.  'JO;J 
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whom,  and  in  what  manner  our  children  shall  be  educated.  .  .  .  Hence 
it  is,  and  we  assert  it  without  the  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  those 
communities  which  have  so  long  and  so  glaringly  violated  nature's  laws  in 
the  matter  of  education,  are  now  reaping  so  heavy  and  so  deadly  a  harvest 
of  crime,  pauperism,  insanity,  and  suicides."  * 

II.  The  second  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem to  produce  personal  or  public  morality  lies,  as  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery contends,  in  the  absence  of  religious  and  moral  teaching. 
Washington  had  insight  and  foresight  enough  to  say,  "  Let  us 
with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  main- 
tained without  religion."  Morality  is  the  code  of  duty  arising 
from  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  and  of  man  to  man.  How  can 
these  relations  be  known  without  religion,  revealed  and  natural? 
And  how  can  the  state  teach  morality  without,  so  far  at  least, 
departing  from  its  professed  neutrality  as  to  religion?  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery says : 

"We  say,  let  the  state  neither  undertake  to  teach  nor  to  pay  for  the 
teaching  of  morality  or  religion,  because  it  is  impossible  to  teacli  a  state- 
morality  without  tf.'aching  a  state-rehgion,  and  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
a  sUite-rehgion  without  the  destruction  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the  citi- 
zen. Should  the  state  ever  assume  the  burden  of  paying  for  rehgious 
teaching,  its  next  step  would  logically  be  to  assume  the  riglit  to  say  what 
that  religious  teaching  should  be,"  f 

But  the  public-school  system  makes  no  provision  for  tlie  lil)- 
erty  of  con.science.  All  children  arc  coinpelled  to  pass  through 
the  common  .school,  in  which  neither  religion  nor  morality  can  be 
taught.  It  i.s  idle  to  say  that  religion  and  morality  can  be  taught 
in  Sunday-scliool.4,  or  l)y  j)arcnts  at  home.  A  religioii  once  a 
week  is  not  the  religion  of  Christians;  neither  can  men  be  formed 
and  trained  by  talk  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  It  needs  the  constant 
and  continuou.s  action  and  influence  of  parents  and  of  teachers, 
from  infancy  to  the  age  of  reason  and  from  the  age  of  reason  to 
the  rii)er  years  of  youth,  to  fonn  the  niind,  heart,  conscience,  will, 
that  iH,  tlie  character  of  a  nation,  Mr,  Montgomery  has  drawn 
out  with  great  f(;rce  of  reason  and  a  vivid  human  sympathy,  tliu 
power  of  a  Ijomo,  with  all  its  charities,  chastities,  and  sanctities, 
over  sons  and  daugliters,  not  only  in  childlHK)d,  but  after  they 
have  entered  into  the  j>erilH  and  perplexities  of  life.  Of  this,  as 
Thr.  H(:\uH,\  QiK-stion,"  p.  W.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  70. 
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he  contends,  the  public-school  system  robs  the  rising  generation 
of  the  American  people.  The  results  of  fifty  years  are  already 
seen.    What  will  be  the  end  thereof  all  men  may  prophesy. 

**  In  the  month  of  December,  1881,  a  CaUfornia  State  Teachers'  Institute 
was  held  in  San  Francisco.  Witli  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  children  of  our  public-schools  were  addicted  to  '  lying  and 
dishonesty.'  *  ...  A  committee  of  Massachusetts  ladies  made  a  report 
declaring-  that  '  the  teachers  almost  universally  complain  of  the  prevalence 
of  lying,  stealing,  profanity,  and  impurity  among  their  scholars.' "  f 

And,  what  is  more,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  enacted  that  "  the  whole  people  must  be  educated 
to  a  certain  degree ;  all  children  shall  be  educated  at  the  public 
expense,  irrespective  of  any  social  distinctions."  J  No  doubt 
the  aim  of  this  leveling  theory  is  to  bring  about  a  universal 
equality  by  education,  which  history  shows  to  be  unattainable ; 
or,  if  transiently  attained  in  youth,  certain  to  be  destroyed  at 
once  as  soon  as  men  or  women  enter  upon  their  careers  in  life. 
^''Natiiram  expellees  furca  tamen  usque  recurrety  It  is  evident  that 
in  this  arbitrary  and  unnatural  attempt  to  reverse  the  laws  of 
Providence  the  great  majority  of  children  are  trained  for  a  career 
which  to  them  is  impossible,  and  are  not  trained  for  the  lot 
which  inevitably  awaits  them  when  they  leave  school  and  fall 
back  into  their  old  homes.  Many  a  father  and  mother  toil  night 
and  day  to  clothe  a  son  for  the  common  school  in  a  fitting  garb, 
like  his  richer  companions.  When  he  leaves  school,  with  hands 
unused  to  manual  labor,  and  with  thoughts  and  cravings  for 
which  his  home  gives  no  satisfaction,  how  can  he  be  content  with 
his  humble  lot?  And  how  can  he  be  free  from  the  temptations 
which  surround  a  discontented  man?  It  is  this  danger  that  is 
now  forcing  itself  upon  the  conscience  of  men  in  (»vory  condition 
and  profession  in  America.  A  generation  of  young  men  is  rising 
for  whom  there  is  no  provision  either  in  their  homes  or  in  the 
public  life  of  the  States.  They  can  find  no  employment  suitable 
or  proportioned  to  their  training,  and  are  therefore  driven  by  dis- 
appointment into  courses  disastrous  to  themselves  and  to  society . 
So  long  as  the  social  state  by  uncontrolhible  laws  deveU^ps  scxmuI 
inequalities,  it  is  useless  and   perik)us  to  educate  all  men  as  if 

*  ''Tlie  School  guestiou,"   p.  115.  f  ibid.  p.  07.  |  Ibid,  p,  la 
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society  were  a  dead  level,   "irrespective  of  any  social  distinc- 
tions." 

I  will  now  answer  the  question  proposed  to  me,  whether  the 
Bible  should  be  read  in  the  public  and  common  schools  of  the 
American  Union. 

I  rejoice  that  it  is  read  in  the  board  schools  of  England,  even 
without  a  right  interpretation.  It  is  better  that  children  should 
know  the  name,  the  character,  the  work,  the  life,  the  parables  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  than  that  they  should  grow  up  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  name.  But  it  is  to  be  always  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Bible  is  "the  Bible  only  in  the  right  sense  of  the 
Bible."  A  man's  will  is  his  will  only  in  the  intention  of  his  will, 
and  human  justice  s^dftly  punishes  the  perversion  of  the  last 
testament  of  the  departed.  But  with  the  law  and  practice  of  the 
public  and  common  schools  before  me,  I  cannot  see : 

1.  How  the  state  can  retain  its  purely  secular  character  and 
action  if  the  Bible  be  introduced  into  tlie  schools.  The  Bible  is 
immutably  a  code  of  religion.  2.  Nor  how  the  state  can  order 
its  intro<luction  without  violating  the  religious  conscience  and 
spiritual  independence  of  the  American  people.  3.  Nor  how  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  any  sense  but  its  own  true  sense  can  edu- 
cate the  children  of  Christian  parents.  4.  Nor  how  the  reading 
of  it  can  counterbalance  the  intrinsic  moral  evils  of  the  common- 
school  system,  especially  in  the  violation  of  j)arental  authority 
and  the  destruction  of  the  instincts  of  home. 

The  state  has  a  right  U)  protect  itself  from  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  children  who  are  abandoned  by  vicious  or  careless 
I)arents.  It  does  H(j  by  rcf()rinatory  and  industrial  schools.  The 
state  has  a  duty  to  j)rotect  the  children  abandoned  by  careless  or 
criminal  j)arents,  and  notably  to  protect  the  rights  of  such  chil- 
dren i(>  the  inhcritiince  of  a  human  and  Christian  education. 
For  the.Hc  two  ends  compulsion  is  lawful  and  just. 

What  parents  ought  to  do,  and  through  their  own  unnatural 
abanflonrnent  of  their  cliildrcn  'lo  not  do,  the  state  li;is  both  right 
and  duty  t<^)  prr^vide  for,  in  loco  /Mtrcntis,  which  ])lirase  (Uiclares 
that  the  HinUi  is  not  the  |)arent,  and  that  th(3  children  ai-c  not  the 
children  of  the  Ht'it<;.  This  tlieory  of  Athens  in  its  corruption, 
and  of   Franco  in  its  revived  paganism,  luia  no  pl;i(;e  or  right  in 
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Cliristiaii,  or  even  natural  society.  Ancient  Kome  would  have 
made  short  work  of  all  such  pretensions  of  the  state  in  violation 
of  the  jpatria  poles tas. 

If  there  be  in  the  world  a  people  jealous  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  resolved  to  confine  the  powers  of  the  state  within 
the  strict  sphere  of  secular  legislation,  it  is  the  people  of  the 
American  Union.  But  they  have  unconsciously  submitted  to  a 
system  of  public  and  compulsory  education  which  violates  both 
these  vital  laws  of  their  Constitution.  Compulsory  education, 
without  free  choice  and  provision  for  that  free  choice  in  matters 
of  religion  and  conscience,  is,  and  ever  must  be,  unjust  and  de- 
structive of  the  moral  life  of  a  people. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  to  the  mature  wisdom  and  the 
high  jurisprudence  of  the  statesmen  of  America  how  the  public- 
school  law  should  be  amended.  It  is  clearly  in  conflict  with 
both  parental  rights  and  liberty  of  conscience.  No  education 
law  can  prosper  which  is  not  in  conformity  with  parental  rights 
and  liberty  of  conscience.  A  state  education  which  is  in  conflict 
with  these  two  laws  of  nature  and  of  God  can  only  work  out 
confusion  and  end  in  a  catastrophe. 

I  have  written  these  pages  with  great  unwillingness,  lest  I 
should  seem  to  be  wanting  in  amity  and  comity  to  my  American 
brethren.  It  is  not  I  that  have  spoken,  but  those  who  love  their 
own  free  and  Christian  land  too  dearly  to  be  silent  when  danger 
is  seen  to  be  at  hand.  S.  Gregory,  the  apostle  of  the  English 
speech,  says  that  to  be  silent  when  evil  is  coming  is  to  betray 
the  flock.  Fugistl  quia  tacuisti.  Silence  is  flight.  Your  own 
bretliren  have  lifted  up  the  voice  of  warning;  I  am  only  u  sad 
and  reluctant  echo. 

IIeniiy  Edward  Cardinal  Manning. 
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To  the  ordinary  practical  man  tlie  poet  is  apt  to  appear  a  sort 
of  dreamer.  And  this  view  is  in  a  measure  correct,  for  the  realm 
of  fiction  into  which  the  imaginative  writer  seeks  to  bear  us  has 
at  least  this  in  common  with  dream-land,  that  it  greatly  transcends 
our  every-day  humdrum  world  in  romantic  tint  and  thrilling 
effect.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  know  from  the  confessions  of  poets 
that  at  the  moment  of  imaginative  invention  the  procession  of 
images  takes  on  the  semblance  of  a  real  external  pageant.  Like 
the  dreamer,  the  poet  seems  to  be  looking  on  a  scene  detached 
from  himself,  and  of  wliich  he  is  not  the  creator  but  merelj^  the 
spectator.  Tliis  dream-like  attitude  of  the  poet's  mind  would  be 
specially  striking  in  the  first  crude  stages  of  the  poetic  art.  The 
primitive  poet  seems,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  him,  to 
have  possessed  a  much  more  child-like  imagination  than  the 
morlem  one — an  imagination  more  spontaneous  and  daring  in  its 
movements,  less  fettenMi  ])y  a  strict  standard  of  verisimilitude. 
Quit^3  naturally,  therefore,  ho  gav^e  himself  out  to  be,  and  was 
regarded  by  his  audience  as  being,  a  veritable  seer  of  vi.^ions. 

With  the  progress  of  culture  this  naire  view  of  imaginative 
creation  would  no  doubt  l>e  modified.  The  clearer  consciousness 
of  artistic  creation  as  an  orderly  ])rocess  of  construction  after 
nature's  own  model,  would  tend  U)  Ke])arate  literary  production 
from  dreaming,  both  as  a  process  and  as  a  result.  Yet  with  all 
this  growth  of  f.lcan;r  ideas  both  as  to  dreaming  and  ])oetic  in- 
vention, the  \}om\  that  first  joined  them  hius  never  Ikch  wholly 
sundered;  for,  notwithstanding  the  wide  empire  acquinMl  ]>y 
nature  and  tnith  in  the  region  of  imaginative  production,  tiien; 
lias  always  rernaincrd  a  g(K>d  residual  tcrritorv  where  other  poc^tio 
irnpul.HOH  have  kept  sway,  ^riir*  primitive,  childlike  hmging  for 
pure  marvel  has  never  l)een  expelhd  from  literature.  Ilenee  wo 
find  that  throughout  its  history  it  has  ever  and  again  been  hniking 
ba<;k  to  its  first  freer  an<l  more  dreamlike  form.     In  the  drama. 
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in  poetry,  and  in  prose  fiction  we  detect  an  impulse  to  throw  aside 
for  the  nonce  the  trammels  of  reality,  and  to  indulge  in  those 
ampler  and  more  sportive  movements  which  are  natural  alike  to 
the  pristine  and  to  the  dreaming  fancy. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  illustrate  fully  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  creative  writer  has  invested  his  composition  with  a 
dream-like  appearance.  Sometimes  the  dream  character  is  not 
explicitly  defined,  but  gradually  impressed  on  us  by  the  quality 
of  the  contents.  This  applies  to  a  good  deal  of  the  more  romantic 
kind  of  story,  in  which  the  most  astonishing  agents,  genii,  fairies, 
and  the  rest,  play  their  part,  and  where  the  order  of  events  is  no 
longer  determined  by  the  poor  contrivance  of  natural  law,  but 
conforms  itself  to  our  daring  and  splendid  wishes.  Who,  for  ex- 
ample, did  not  feel,  when  first  reading  "The  Arabian  Nights," 
that  he  had  entered  another  dream-land,  more  stupendous  and  more 
delightfully  mysterious  than  that  to  which  his  own  dream-fancy 
lifts  him?  In  many  parts  of  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene,"  again, 
the  matter  and  form  have  in  them  something  unmistakably 
dream-like.  The  strange  scenery,  the  stranger  figures,  the  con- 
fusion of  the  hideous  and  the  beautiful,  the  splendid  pageants, 
the  hair-breadth  deliverances  from  danger — this  and  much  else 
partakes  of  the  gorgeous  confusion  of  the  dream.  The  very 
drowsiness  of  tlie  Spenserian  stanza,  too,  especially  when  wedded 
to  the  description  of  some  scene  of  transcendent  loveliness,  seems 
to  help  the  dream-mood  in  which  one  follows  the  series  of  dis- 
solving views.  Even  Shakespeare,  that  most  diligent  student  of 
life  and  most  skillful  of  its  delineators,  was  able,  when  he  chose, 
to  give  a  true  dream-touch  to  his  com])ositions.  "  The  Tempest," 
and  better  still  the  "Midsummer  Niglit's  Dream,"  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  more  ])rankish  and  dream-like  movements 
of  the  poet's  fancy.  The  confusion  and  topsy-turvy  of  this  elf- 
rule,  the  delightful  absurdities  into  wliich  the  sleep-bound 
personages  are  drawn — all  this  afi'ects  us  like  a  dream.  Even  in 
our  own  day,  when  fiction  is  on  the  whole  photographic  in  its 
realism,  we  see  the  story-teUer  now  and  again  rushing  wildly  oiX 
into  the  lawless  realm  of  wontler-land.  Passing  by  such  reckless 
romancers  as  M.  Jules  Verne,  one  may  allude  in  Knyflish  Ute^ 
uture  to  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll,  who,  in  liis  "Alice's  Advontuivs  in 
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Wonderland"  and  "  Througli  tlie  Looking-glass,"  has  created 
a  realm  deliglitfuUj  akin  to  dream-land  in  its  complete  detach- 
ment from  our  familiar  every-day  world ;  and  to  Messrs.  Anstey 
and  R.  L.  Stevenson,  the  former  of  whom  in  his  "  Vice  Versa '^ 
and  the  latter  in  his  "  New  Arabian  Kights  "  and  other  works, 
very  cleverly  imitate  the  more  sober  workmanshi])  of  our  dream- 
fancy  by  palming  off  on  the  reader  as  quite  serious  narrative  the 
most  daring  combination  of  miracle  and  familiar  prosaic  fact. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  representation  of  the  delights  of  won- 
der-land that  fiction  becomes  dream-like.  There  are  the  fascinatinor 
horrors  as  well  as  the  magic  beauties  of  the  dream-world ;  and 
many  persons,  it  is  said,  are  familiar  with  the  experience  of  di'cam- 
ing  only  in  its  most  repulsive  form  of  nightmare.  Literature 
also  has  its  special  compartment  of  nightmare  fiction  which  seems, 
in  its  effort  to  hold  the  reader's  mind  fixed  in  a  state  of  intense 
expectant  horror,  to  be  trying  to  imitate  the  effect  of  a  weird  and 
ghastly  dream.  The  stories  of  Hoffmann,  Poe,  and  tlie  rest  might 
indeed  well  be  called  "Feverish  Dreams,"  so  completely  do  they 
lay  a.side  fact  and  probability  in  order  to  indulge  the  reader  to 
the  top  of  his  bent  in  the  agitating  pleasures  of  the  awfnl  and 
gruesome.  And  here,  again,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  our  own 
age,  so  creditably  distingui.shcd  for  its  scientific  spirit  and  its 
reverence  for  fact  in  art  as  in  life,  the  appetite  for  "creepy" 
nightmare  stories  appears  to  ])e  j)articulariy  keen  and  capacious. 

It  is  time,  however,  t<^  refer  t(;  those  forms  of  literature  which 
are  avowedly  modeled  on  the  pattern  of  dreams.  Here,  it  is 
plain,  the  quality  of  the  impression  produced  will  depend  on  the 
reader's  recognizing  the  essential  marks  of  a  drejim.  We  moderns 
have  stuflied,  .so  U)  Hf)eak,  the  physiogncjmy  of  dreams,  and  have 
grown  in  a  meiusure  familiar  with  their  strange  features.  We 
know  the  pranks  of  the  dream-fancy,  tlie  elfish  way  in  which 
she  jumbles  t^)gcther  times,  plar-es,  j)ersons,  and  events,  all  with 
the  comical  preton.se  of  })uilding  up  a  consistent  and  life-like 
whole.  W(!  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  h(!r  favorite  tricks, 
her  .Hhamele.sH  exaggeration.s,  her  miracles  of  transformation,  her 
clever  way  of  piling  up  incr)ngruity  on  incongruity  without  ex- 
citing the  Ic.'ist  jistonishment  in  the  mind  that  beholds  the  ph;in- 
ta«magoria.      Wo  know,  too,  by  what  seemingly  inaderpiate  jigen- 
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cies  she  can  lift  us  to  the  highest  peaks  of  happiness  or  sink  us 
in  the  very  abyss  of  misery.  And  we  expect  the  poet  who  pro- 
fesses to  talk  the  dream-language  to  reproduce  these  characteris- 
tics, and  we  judge  of  his  imaginative  powers  in  part  according  to 
his  success  in  this  respect. 

The  adoption  of  the  dream-form  may  spring  from  a  variety 
of  motives.  Thus,  for  example,  the  religious  teacher  has  often 
thrown  his  ideas  into  the  semblance  of  a  dream.  Bunyan  would 
have  us  believe  that  he  dreamt  his  strangely  fascinating  allegory, 
and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  long,  laborious  pilgrim- 
age, with  its  preternatural  sufferings  and  no  less  preternatural  re- 
freshments, very  well  answers  to  the  idea  of  a  dream.  Mysticism, 
as  might  be  expected,  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  a  dream- 
like expression.  In  the  famous  dreams  and  visions  of  Sweden- 
borg  we  see  the  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  unseen  taking  on 
the  form  of  a  dream  sublimely  impressive  in  the  vast  range  of  its 
flight  and  the  solemn  mystery  of  its  spectacle. 

In  poetic  composition  proper  the  dream-form  has  its  motive 
in  some  lyrical  feeling.  Now  it  is  the  elegiac  impulse  to  recall, 
as  to  sleeping  vision,  the  form  of  some  lost  friend,  as  in  Milton's 
sonnet  on  his  deceased  wife.  Now  it  is  the  wish  to  indulge 
some  pleasing  fancy  of  what  might  have  been,  as  in  Lamb's 
charming  reverie,  "Dream-children."  In  other  instances  it  is 
rather  the  desire  to  imitate  some  particular  dream-effect ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  fascinating  horror  at  the  deathward  rush,  as  in  De 
Quincey's  opium-dream,  "  The  English  Mail  Coach  " ;  or  the  daz- 
ing impression  of  illimitable  space,  as  in  Jean  Paul  Richter's 
dream,  "Upon  the  Universe";  or  the  delightful  wonderment  at 
the  vast  aerial  scenery  of  dream-land,  as  in  Shelley's  poem, 
"  Marianne's  Dream  " ;  or  the  feeling  of  relief  as  the  tii-st  crowded 
confusion  resolves  itself  into  distinct  and  recognizable  forms,  as 
in  Lord  Termyson's  "  Dream  of  Fair  Women"  ;  or,  lastly,  the  min- 
gled delight  and  terror  at  the  weird  witcheries  of  the  ilream-fancy, 
as  in  Heine's  ^^Triiunihilder.'' 

Thus  far  we  have  l)een  to\u'hing  on  only  one  side  of  the  rela- 
tion of  dreams  to  literature,  iKiiiit'ly,  tlie  tendency  of  the  imagina- 
tive writer  to  throw  his  erciition  into  the  guise  of  a  (hvain.  Since 
in  lliis   cjisc   tlio  ])i-<)(hict   is  gi\  <>n  out  us  the  writer's  own  visi(Mi, 
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we  may  call  this  use  of  the  dream  in  literature  the  subjective  or 
lyrical.  From  this  we  may  distinguish  an  objective  or  dramatic 
use.  Here  the  writer  has  to  portray  or  describe  the  dream  of 
another,  namely,  one  of  the  actors  in  his  story.  In  this  employ, 
ment  of  the  dream,  which  has  been  very  common  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  there  is  obviously  a  demand  made  not  only  on  the 
poet's  knowledge  of  dreams  but  on  his  sense  of  dramatic  fitness. 
In  this  dramatic  treatment  of  dreams  we  see  a  marked  con- 
trast between  ancient  and  modem  literature,  answering  to  differ- 
ent conceptions  of  the  significance  of  dreaming.  To  j^rimitive 
man  the  dream-phantom  is  a  reality  as  much  as  what  he  sees  with 
his  waking  eyes.  Thus  the  image-form  of  the  dead  father  or 
comrade  is  his  second  self,  that  is,  his  sprite  or  ghost.  This  view 
is  illustrated  in  the  dream  that  Homer  ascribes  to  Achilles.  The 
hero  is  visited  in  his  sleep  by  the  apparition  of  his  dead  friend 
Patroclus,  whose  body  lies  unburied  on  the  battle-field,  and  who 
comes  to  take  leave  of  his  friend  and  to  make  his  last  request : 

"Let  my  pale  corse  the  rite  of  burial  know." 
It  may  be  added  that  the  very  large  dramatic  function  of  the 
ghost  down  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  later,  is  merely  a  sur- 
vival of  this  early  view  of  dreaming.  In  Shakespeare  it  is  dead 
men — Hamlet's  father,  Banquo,  Clarence,  and  the  rest — whose 
phantoms  appear  and  terrify.  And  as  such  they  are  merely  a 
shght  transformation  of  the  primitive  ancestral  dreain-apparition. 
In  the  "  WinU-'r's  Tale"  the  apj)earance  of  the  dead  Ilernjione  to 
Antigonus,  charging  him  what  to  do  with  her  babe,  is  altributod 
to  a  dream,  but  still  a  ]>ecMliarly  real  and  apparation-Iike  dream: 

*•  for  iu?'er  \va.s  a  (iroaiu 
So  like  a  waking." 

After  tliis  crude  idea  that  the  dream-image  is  a  matrrinl  ronlity 
liad  in  a  nica^un;  been  outgrown,  the  dream  preserved  a  sup<'r- 
natunil  Hignificanec  as  a  divini;  (;ommunieation.  This  belief  in 
the  symbolic  nature  of  thc^  dream,  which  perva<led  the  ancient 
world  and  whi(;h  luw  persist*'*!  oven  into  our  scientilic  age,  has 
liad  a  j)rofound  infbuMiecj  (in  the  literary  treatment  of  the  subject. 
In  ancient  lit<;rature  tlio  dn'am  is  ermstantly  int?ndnced  in  this 
symboli*'  ari<I  premonit/)ry  cliaract<T.  Thus  in  Ilonx-r  tin!  w.ir- 
likr;  }i«;ro*!H  are  wannMJ,  }>y  tlHMh.'ities  that  sp«'cially  befriend  tliem. 
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of  some  coming  evil.  Penelope,  in  her  dream  of  the  geese,  has 
the  veil  lifted  from  the  future,  and  bj  the  aid  of  her  husband  s 
interpretation  looks  forward  to  the  slaughter  of  her  suitors. 
Sometimes  the  dream  comes  from  an  unfriendly  source,  as  in  the 
"lying  dream  "  that  was  sent  by  Zeus  to  Agamemnon  to  entice 
him  into  disastrous  battle. 

The  advantages  of  this  conception  for  literary  purposes  are 
obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the  dream,  conceived  as  a  divinely- 
imparted  sign,  supplies  the  story-teller  with  a  valuable  additional 
string  by  which  he  may  move  the  puppets  of  his  show.  By  a 
timely  dream  the  hero  may  be  warned  of  unknown  perils,  and 
gain  the  enormous  advantage  over  his  adversaries  of  being  able 
to  look  into  the  future.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  useful  bit  of 
mechanism  that  the  premonitory  dream  is  serviceable  in  a  story. 
To  the  popular  imagination  dreams  have  always  been  charged 
with  a  supernatural  meaning,  and  the  writer  that  introduces  a 
premonitory  dream  into  his  stoiy  touches  his  readers  by  mo- 
mentarily bringing  into  relief  those  supernatural  agencies  which 
they  faintly  descry  in  the  background  of  the  earthly  scene. 

Hence  the  very  frequent  resort  to  the  premonitory  dream  in 
modern  as  in  ancient  literature.  Shakespeare  makes  ample  use 
of  it.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  prophetic  dreams  of  Clarence, 
Gloster,  Calphurnia,  and  Cleopatra.  And  the  Shakespearian 
dramatists  follow  him  in  this  respect.  A  curious  use  is  made  of 
the  supposed  supernaturalism  of  dreams  in  Webster's  play,  "  The 
White  Devil."  Victoria  relates  to  Duke  Brachiano  a  dream  in 
which  she  seemed  to  be  sitting  under  a  yew-tree  in  the  dead  of 
night.  Her  husband  and  the  Duchess  found  her  there,  accused 
her  of  going  to  tear  up  the  tree  and  put  a  withered  bhickthorn 
in  its  j)lace,  and  vowed  to  bury  her  alive.  But  as  they  proceeded 
to  dig,  there  came  a  whirlwind  and  let  fall  a  massive  arm  from 
that  tree,  which  struck  both  dead.  Hiose  who  hear  the  narnition 
at  once  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  siH)oniatural  hint,  and  give  the 
Duke  to  understand  that  he  is  the  tree  that  is  to  do  t\>r  them  both. 

To  come  to  a  more  recent  instance,  Schiller  saves  Wallenstein 
by  means  of  a  warning  dream.  Thr  lu'ro  imagines  that  he  rushes 
into  battle,  lias  his  horse  kilK'd  uiuKt  him,  sinks  to  the  ground, 
and  is  being  trampled   to  deatli,  when  a  savior  arm   seizes  him. 
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This  dream  is  interesting  because  the  dream-deliverer  actually 
presents  himself  in  the  flesh  on  the  hero's  waking  up.  To  come 
to  still  more  recent  fiction,  a  bare  allusion  may  be  made  to  the 
bold  device  of  transmitting  a  dream-like  warning  in  the  shape  of 
an  audible  call,  which  is  resorted  to  in  "Jane  Evre,"  and  in  Mr. 
Charles  Reade's  "  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth." 

Although  the  supernatural  significance  of  dreams  is  still  recog- 
nized by  literature  in  a  shy  sort  of  way,  this  does  not  constitute 
their  sole  source  of  value  to  the  imaginative  writer.  The  modern 
world  attaches  its  own  special  meaning  to  the  realm  of  dreams. 
Our  habits  of  scientific  scrutiny  and  analysis  have  led  us  to  see 
in  the  wondrous  visions  of  the  night  phenomena  Avliich  are  per- 
fectly natural  and  explicable  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
We  know  something  about  the  bodily  and  mental  causes  that 
produce  dreams,  and  even  the  influences  that  serve  to  imj^ress  a 
particular  shape  on  our  dream.  And  while  we  thus  know  some- 
thing about  the  general  conditions  of  dreaming,  we  can  see  how 
each  individual's  dreams  are  connected  with  him  in  j)articular  and 
individual  experiences.  As  Mcrcutio  so  graphically  tells  us,  our 
dreams  bear  the  stamp  of  our  special  occupations,  predominant 
tastes,  and  acquired  habits  of  tliought.  Moreover,  they  commonly 
echo  the  mrxxl  of  the  hour,  tran.Mposing  into  a  foreign  key  the 
hopeful  or  dejected  feeling  indu('«(l  by  yesterday's  experience,  or 
by  some  occult  change  in  the  coinlition  of  the  vitiil  organs. 

Literature  has  been  powerfully  influenced  by  this  new  view 
of  dreams,  as  indeed  by  scientific  conceptions  generally.  This  is 
illu.strated  in  the  fact  that  a  comic  poet  like  Hood  is  able  to  am  use 
us  to-day  by  spinning  some  gruesome  nightmare,  at  the  same 
tirn(;  robbing  it  of  its  horror  by  jihiyfullv  pointing  to  the  over- 
indulgence at  the  HUpper-table  which  is  responsibh)  for  \\h) 
apparition.  To  the  Greek  or  Itoman  this  frivolous  treatmrnt  of 
the  dream  would  have  beon  repulsive  or  perhaps  unint(^lligil)l('. 

This  der*j)er  understanding  of  the  origin  of  dreams  injpos(;s 
special  obligations  on  the  ini.'i;/inativ(;  wriU-r.  In  the  dnniiatic^ 
treatment  r»f  th(;  dream  it  is  not  enough  to  give  a  gener.il  dream- 
like character  to  the  composition  as  in  what  we  have  distinguished 
as  the  lyrical  treatment;  the  imaginary  dream  must  appcir  nat  ui;d 
under  the  special  circumstimr;CH.     Tliat  is  to  say,  it  shoidd  seem 
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to  spring  out  of  the  peculiar  situation  and  the  tone  of  mind  in- 
duced by  this,  and  at  the  same  time  be  dramatically  characteris- 
tic, reflecting  some  of  the  individual's  more  salient  traits. 

A  reference  to  one  or  two  dreams  in  fiction  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  scope  which  dream-construction  offers  for  dramatic 
insight.  And  here  one  cannot  do  better  than  begin  with  the 
well-known  dream  that  Shakespeare  attributes  to  Clarence  when 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  In  its  ground-tone  of  horror  it  plainly 
illustrates  that  type  of  dream  which  we  popularly  mark  off  as 
nightmare.  It  gives  us  a  series  of  experiences — the  escape  from 
the  Tower,  the  walking  on  the  ship's  hatches  with  his  brother 
Gloster,  the  falling  overboard,  the  mingled  splendors  and  horroi-s 
of  the  sea-bottom,  the  ghastly  effort  to  die,  and,  lastly,  the  appari- 
tion of  avenging  spirits  in  the  nether- world,  whose  hideous  cries 
awake  the  sleeper.  Here  nobody  can  fail  to  see  the  characteristic 
workmanship  of  the  dream-fancy.  In  the  very  succession  of  the 
situations,  only  very  loosely  held  together  by  natural  connections 
of  place  and  cause  and  effect,  and  having  their  vital  unity  in  a 
common  inspiring  emotion  and  in  their  gradual  rise  in  point  of 
horror  to  the  climax,  w^e  have  the  genuine  marks  of  a  dream- 
composition.  Moreover,  the  scenes  and  incidents  are  eminently 
appropriate  to  the  situation  and  mental  condition  of  the  Duke, 
despairing  of  freedom,  and  tortured  at  once  with  forebodings  of 
worse  evils  in  the  future  and  with  remorse  at  the  ineffaceable 
past.  Perhaps  there  arc  more  subtle  touches  of  naturalness  in 
this  dream.  The  ascription  of  the  falling  overboard  to  Gloster 
suggests  that  Chirence  was  the  subject  of  a  vague,  half-conscious 
feeling  of  doubt  in  his  "  dear  brother's  love  " — a  doubt  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  the  vehement  assurances  afterward 
given  to  tlie  murderers.  And  if  so,  tliis  would  illustrate  another 
characteristic  of  dreaming — the  way  in  which  it  brings  into  the 
clear  light  of  consciousness  impressions  and  feelings  which  in  the 
waking  state  lurk  undetected  in  the  obscurer  recesses  of  the  mind. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  this  nightmare  category  tluKso 
writers  of  fiction  would  show  themselves  at  honu^  wh(\^e  whole 
manner  of  (composition  is  more  or  less  nightmareish.  IIotTniann's 
wi"itiii<!S  are  a  j^-ood  ilhistration  of  this,  in  tlic  i;hastlv  sti>rv, 
"The  Devil's  Klixir,"  for  exanipK',  we  have  one  or  two  divants 
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of  the  most  "hair-lifting"  character.  Here  is  one:  The  hero,  a 
monk,  rapidly  going  to  the  bad  under  the  corrupting  influence  of 
the  baneful  elixir,  lying  with  open  eyes  imagines  he  sees  himself 
enter  the  room  with  the  habit  and  the  tonsure  of  a  capuchin. 
His  alter  ego  proposes  to  him  that  they  should  repair  together  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  where  the  weather-cock  will  sing  a  merry 
bridal  song  because  the  owl  is  holding  his  wedding  feast.  There, 
he  cheerfully  adds,  they  may  contend  together,  and  whichever 
manages  to  beat  the  other  from  the  roof  of  the  house  shall  be 
king  and  may  drink  blood.  Here,  again,  we  have  in  the  fantastic 
aggregation  of  extravagant  ideas  under  the  inspiration  of  a  mood 
in  which  a  devilish  recklessness  is  crossed  and  checked  by  horror, 
a  genuine  dream-touch.  The  projection  of  one's  own  personality 
into  the  external  scene,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
dreaming,  is  peculiarly  appropriate  here,  because  it  serves  to  give 
a  strong  dramatic  expression  to  the  internal  conflict  then  raging 
between  the  two  moral  selves. 

As  a  last  example  of  a  good  lioiTor-bred  dream,  we  may  take 
the  one  Dickens  attributes  tu  Jcjnas  Chuzzlewit  just  before  he 
commits  the  munler.  He  imagines  that  he  is  roused  by  his  old 
clerk,  gets  up,  and  accompanies  him  U>  a  strange  city  where  the 
names  of  the  streets  are  written  upon  the  walls  in  unfamiliar 
characters.  This  gives  him  no  surprise,  for  he  remembers  to 
have  been  there  before.  ^i'he  streets  being  very  precipitous, 
they  have  to  descend  from  one  U)  another  by  ladders  which  are 
too  short,  or  })y  ropes  that  move  deep  bells  and  swing  as  they  arc 
clung  ii).  This  cxcit^\s  little  emotion  beyond  th(^  first  terror,  the 
dreamer's  anxiety  being  (concentrated  on  his  dress,  whi(;h  he  feels 
to  be  quit<;  uiifit  for  the  ceremony  to  be  held.  '^Dien  a  large 
crowfl  gathers,  a  vast  multitude  of  rigun,\s  coming  down  ;i  long 
per.Hpectivc,  strewing  flowers;  and  then  a  terrible  ligu re  starts 
from  the  throng  and  shouts  that  the  Last  Day  has  come.  Jonas 
and  hiscrnnpanion,  who  is  always  changing  t^)  somebody  else,  have 
to  squeeze;  into  a  j)oreh  in  order  to  avoid  the  crowd.  The  head 
of  the  man  he  means  to  murder  rises  out  of  the  crowd  ;ind  charges 
him  with  appointing  that  <lircfiil  day  to  happen.  W^herenpon 
they  clfwe,  and  a«  lie  tries  to  free  his  hand  that  grasj)S  his  dul) 
in  order  U)  strike  the  blow  he  lias  so  often  thou;.dit  of,  he  awjd<es. 
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Here  again  tlie  genuine  dream-marks  are  unmistakable. 
Among  these  I  should  reckon  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  scene 
and  the  confused  and  crowded  filling  up  of  the  picture,  the  fre- 
quent transformations  of  the  dreamer's  companion,  and,  more  than 
all,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  unfolding  scene  which 
holds  the  mind  spell-bound,  yet  without  exciting  any  feeling  of 
surprise.  The  gradual  leading  up  of  the  spectacle  to  the  awful 
struggle  which  has  occupied  so  much  of  the  sleeper's  vraking 
thoughts  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  laws  that  govern 
the  seemingly  lawless  movements  of  our  dream-fancy. 

We  may  now  take  a  dream  of  another  sort — that  attributed  by 
Goethe  to  his  hero  in  "  Wilhelm  Meister."  It  is  as  fully  devel- 
oped as  those  of  Clarence  and  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  but  it  is  pitched 
in  a  brighter  key.  And  it  admirably  gathers  up  in  a  thoroughly 
dream-like  medley  the  recent  experiences  of  the  dreamer. 

The  situation  is  as  follows :  Wilhelm  has  come  to  a  turning 
point  in  his  career.  He  is  drawn  hither  and  thither  by  conflicting 
impulses.  A  keen  susceptibility  to  the  fascinations  of  new  com- 
panionships has  fettered  him  with  a  number  of  ties  which  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  snap  asunder.  At  the  same 
time  older  and  firmer  bonds,  those  of  filial  affection  and  of  first 
love,  pull  him  away  from  these  meshes.  And  this  collision  of 
desires  and  confusion  of  aims  give  the  keynote  to  the  dream.  The 
miscellaneous  and  picturesque  group  of  figures  by  which  he  is 
now  surrounded — the  stately  Amazon,  Mignon,  Philine,  and  the 
rest — reappears  to  his  dream-fancy,  and  a  certain  dramatic  appro- 
priateness is  observed  in  the  part  they  play,  as  often  happens  in 
dreaming.  The  main  incident  of  the  dream-action — the  flight  of 
the  child  Felix  from  Philine,  his  falling  into  the  pond,  and  his 
miraculous  deliverance  by  the  intervention  of  the  Amazon,  wlio 
draws  the  child  to  her  as  by  magnetic  force — has  just  that  magic 
mystery  and  pictorial  beauty  which  are  observable  in  the  products 
of  dream-imagination  when  in  its  happiest  mood. 

The  dreams  of  Clarence  and  Jonas  may  perhaps  be  called 
sensational  or  melodramatic,  while  that  of  Wilhelm  is  rather  Ivri- 
cal  and  elegiac.  A  third  type  is  the  burlesque,  in  whicli  our 
dream-fancy  is  wont  to  indulge  in  her  moments  of  riotons  Inif- 
fooncry.     An    excellent  example  of  this  is  given  us  bv  llcino 
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in  his  "  Harzreise."  The  traveler  has  set  out  from  Gottingen, 
where  he  is  a  student  of  law,  on  a  walking-tour  in  the  Harz 
district.  He  is  full  of  the  joy  which  a  retui-n  to  the  fresh  loveli- 
ness of  nature  always  brings  to  the  poet's  heart,  and  revels  in  the 
sense  of  having  left  the  pedantries  of  the  law  far  behind  him. 
On  the  Brocken  he  has  a  dream  in  which  this  hilarious  mood, 
as  well  as  the  weird  impression  of  the  Brocken  scenery,  is  plainly 
imaged.  He  fancies  that  he  is  attending  the  performance  of  a 
legal  opera.  The  scene  is  the  Roman  Forum.  One  learned  pro- 
fessor with  a  grotesque  Latin  name  sits  as  prretor  in  his  chair, 
proudly  casts  his  toga  about  him,  and  indulges  in  noisy  recitatives. 
Another  sings  with  a  feminine  sweetness  a  bravura  air  to  the 
opening  words  of  a  Latin  statute.  Aspirants  to 'judicial  offices, 
clothed  in  brick-red,  bellow  forth  a  choinis,  while  tutors  dressed 
as  genii  in  pink  dance  an  ante -Justinian  ballet  and  crown  the 
Twelve  Tables  with  flowers.  Tlien,  amidst  thunder  and  lightning, 
the  injured  spirit  of  Roman  Legislation  rises  out  of  the  earth,  and 
the  performance  concludes  with  a  trumpet  blast,  a  rain  of  fire, 
and  so  forth.  This  dream  may  possibly  strike  one  as  just  a  little 
too  studied  in  its  wit,  yet  its  ridiculous  juxtapositions  and  trans- 
formations are  perfectly  true  to  the  more  mischievous  and  prank- 
ish manner  of  the  dream-elf. 

I  have  illustrated  the  influence  of  varying  moods  on  the 
dreams  which  writers  of  fiction  attribute  to  their  more  or  less 
imaginary  characters.  Let  me  now  allude  to  the  eflect  of  the 
actual  surroundings  of  the  slec'j)er  at  the  moment  of  dreaming. 
It  is  well  known  that  external  impressions,  as  touches,  sounds, 
and  even  sights,  may  produce  an  elTect  on  the  slumbering  mind 
and  prompt  it  to  sonic  form  of  dream-activity  in  which  the  initial 
impression  is  taken  up  and  transfonned.  Thus  the  sound  of  a 
church  bell  or  of  a  dog's  l)ark  reaching  the  sleeper's  conscious- 
ness in  a  inufTled  fonn,  gives  rise  to  a  dream  of  the  clash  and  din 
of  a  revolutir)n  (^r  of  a  batthj-field.  This  fact  has  been  ulilizcMl 
by  a  novelist  whose  knowI(jdg(3  of  dreams,  as  of  illusions  gener- 
ally, was  hardly  inferior  to  his  artistic  capacity  ;  I  mean  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Ill  " 'J'hc  Anti(juary,"  Jjovel  has  ])een  consigned  l>y  his 
host,  Mr.  Oldbuek,  to  tlie  green  room  for  the  night.  He  has 
just  been  through  an  exciting  and  exhausting  ex]»criciic(!  in  sav- 
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ing  the  lives  of  Miss  Wardour,  the  lady  lie  secretly  loves,  and  her 
father.  Before  retiring  for  the  night,  his  host's  sister  has  been 
repeating  an  eerie  story  about  the  ghost  of  a  Flemish  ancestor  of 
the  family,  a  printer  and  man  of  science,  that  is  supposed  to 
haunt  this  green  room.  It  is  hung  with  tapestry,  on  which  is 
depicted  a  hunting  scene,  grim  figures  in  the  old  Flemish  dress 
being  engaged  in  holding  dogs  in  the  leash  or  cheering  them  on. 
The  sleeper,  after  a  series  of  disconnected,  feverish  dreams  bear- 
ing traces  of  the  impression  left  by  his  recent  adventure,  imagines 
that  he  is  wide  awake  in  the  green  room,  watching.  Sparks  of 
the  expiring  fire  light  up  the  tapestry.  He  sees  it  wave  wildly 
on  the  wall  till  its  figures  become  animated — the  hunters  blowing 
their  horns,  the  stags  flying,  and  so  on.  Then  one  of  the  hunts- 
men seems  to  leave  the  arras  and  approach  his  bed.  As  he  draws 
near,  his  figure  alters.  His  bugle  changes  to  a  clasped  volume 
and  he  takes  on  the  look  of  the  old  Flemish  ancestor.  Lovel 
tries  to  interrogate  his  phantom-visitor,  but  cannot  speak.  Then 
the  apparition  opens  his  volume  and  points  to  a  particular  pas- 
sage, the  words  of  which,  w^ritten  in  some  language  unknown  to 
the  sleeper,  seem  to  blaze  with  a  supernatural  light  and  remain 
fixed  in  his  memory.  As  the  figure  shuts  the  volume,  music 
sounds  in  the  sleeper's  ears  and  he  awakes.  Although  Scott,  with 
his  lively  sense  of  the  artistic  value  of  the  supernatural  in  fiction, 
professes  to  leave  the  nature  of  this  vision  a  mystery,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  means  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  dream,  the 
exciting  cause  of  which  was  the  actual  sight  of  the  tapestry  as 
Lovel  tossed  from  side  to  side  between  his  fits  of  slumber.  And 
viewed  in  this  light  the  dream  is  remarkably  life-like.  The  way 
in  which  the  stories  of  the  Flemish  ancestor  weave  themselves 
into  the  hunting-scene,  gradually  transforming  it  into  a  vision  of 
the  traditional  ghost,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  signal  triumpli  of  dream - 
imitation.  The  transformation  of  the  bugle  into  the  brazen  vob 
ume,  so  appro})riate  to  the  printer,  is  particularly  noteworthy. 

These  examples  may  suffice,  perhaps,  to  show  that  both  in  tlio 
lyrical  and  in  the  dramatic  management  of  the  dream  the  pt>et 
shows  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  imagiiuiLion.  TIumv  is  a  style 
of  imagination  which  can  ])e  best  d(\^i'ribod  as  ilrcnmy.  It  pre- 
sents its  creations  in  dinily-cU'lineil  outline  in  a  straiigo  ami  inex- 
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plicable  order,  and  against  a  background  of  awe-inspiring  mystery. 
Coleridge  is  the  name  that  will  naturally  occur  to  one  here.  His 
was  in  a  pre-eminent  manner  a  dreamy  imagination.  His  meta- 
physics show  this  characteristic ;  the  ideas  are  wanting  in  sharp- 
ness of  edge.  And  the  poems  betray  the  characteristic  yet  more 
distinctly.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  poems  like  "  Christaber' 
and  the  "Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  though  not  professing 
any  affinity  with  dreams,  are  more  truly  dream-like  m  their  feel- 
ing and  conception  than  the  poem  whicli  Byron  calls  "  The 
Dream."  Perhaps,  indeed,  one  could  hardly  find  a  better  illus- 
tration of  the  antithesis  between  the  dreaming  type  of  poetic  im- 
agination, with  its  leaning  to  the  mystic  and  indefinable,  and  the 
waking  type,  with  its  love  of  positiveness  and  definiteness  of  con- 
ception, than  in  these  two  poets. 

One  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  the  quaint  and  fantastic 
creations  of  the  poet  that  simulate  more  or  less  closely  the  dream- 
form,  are  the  product  of  actual  dreams.  If  all  poetry  is  nothing 
but  experience  refined  and  sublimated,  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect the  finest  examples  of  dream-like  composition  to  be  based 
on  actual  dream-experiences.  One  might  have  safely  hazarded 
the  conjecture  that  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Heine,  and  others  were 
good  dreamers,  even  if  they  had  never  made  known  the  fact. 
Since,  moreover,  we  know  that  so  magnificent  a  fragment  as 
"Kubla  Khan"  floated  before  the  author's  fancy  in  a  state  of 
profound  sleep,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  j^oets  may 
owe  many  of  their  finest  images  to  the  revelations  of  slcejj.  Th(> 
collections  of  dreams  bequeathed  to  us  by  Shelley  and  Southey 
bear  out  the  inipn.-.s.sion  that  poets  are  distinguished  by  the  finer 
quality  of  thfMr  dreams.  And  perhaps  Charics  Lamb  was  not 
far  wrong  when  he  wrote,  "The  degree  of  tlu;  soul's  contrivance 
in  sleep  might  furnish  no  whimsical  criterion  of  the  fjuunlum  of 
poetic  faculty  resident  in  the  same  soul  waking."  ^Fhis  is  borne 
out  by  the  confession  by  ^[r.  Kobert  Louis  Stevenson  as  to  his 
dn^ams  and  the  una  he  has  mad(;  of  tlM-m,  for  cxampl(»,  in  the 
gruesome  st^^ry,  "  Tlie  Strange  Ca.se  of  l)r. .Jckyll  and  Mr.  Hyde." 

Jamks  Stm.v. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

The  situation  of  the  Negro  race  to-day  presents  both  a  bright 
and  a  dark  side.  It  is  most  encouraging  when  viewed  with  regard 
to  the  race  itself.  Within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Negro  has  made  most  wonderful  progress,  and  his  present,  as 
contrasted  with  his  past,  exhibits  an  astonishing  evolution,  men- 
tally, morally,  physically,  and  financially.  Even  his  worst  ene- 
mies, or  those  who  are  most  indifferent  to  all  that  pertains  to  him, 
will  not  attempt  a  denial  of  this.  The  mass  stands  on  a  higher 
plane.  To  use  Mr.  Grady's  words,  "  the  w^orthy  and  upright  of 
his  race  may  be  found  in  every  community,  and  they  increase 
steadily  in  numbers  and  inflaence."  No  one  has  more  clearly 
set  forth  in  brief  the  magnitude  of  this  upward  movement  than 
has  Mr.  G.  W.  Cable  when  he  answers  his  own  questions,  "  What 
has  the  Negro  done?     What  is  he  doing?  "  '^ 

But  another  view  presents  the  dark  side,  that  of  his  relative 
situation — a  race  suspended  between  a  selfish,  arrogant,  and 
supersensitive  South,  and  a  vacillating,  over-sympathetic  North. 
This  is  said  with  a  full  understanding  of  that  "miracle"  of 
"  kindly  feelings  "  of  which  the  South  boasts  as  having  ever  ex- 
isted between  the  races  in  that  section,  as  well  as  with  warm  ap- 
preciation of  all  the  material  aid  and  sympathy  from  the  North 
which  have  helped  to  make  bright  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
Still  it  is  true. 

With  few  exceptions  the  South  shows  in  all  discussions  the 
determination  to  make  the  Negro  bend  to  its  desires,  subordi- 
nate himself  body  and  soul  to  what  it  conceives  will  make  for 
its  own  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  allow  it  to  exert  dominion 
and  power  little  removed  from  that  of  slavery.  It  j)roscribos  and 
persecutes  him  in  countless  wnys.  Fraud,  intimidation,  violenoo, 
and  constant  depreciation  oi  him  as  a  man,  are  the  motluKls  which 
have  been  and  are  still  pursiuMl  with  n^ltMitloss  vigor  to  make 
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freedom  a  mockery  and  life  simply  a  terrorized  existence ;  and 
then  in  the  refinement  of  cruel  irony  it  turns  from  the  murder  of 
defenseless  blacks  to  "  impress  upon  him,  what  he  already  knows, 
that  his  best  friends  are  the  people  among  whom  he  lives."  At 
evevj  attempt  to  protect  his  life  and  liberty  a  hue  and  cry  is 
raised  that  insurrection  is  threatened,  and  his  most  peaceful  efforts 
to  exercise  the  privileges  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Constitution 
are  construed  as  a  movement  toward  "  Negro  supremacy." 

On  the  other  side  is  the  North,  so  divided  between  its  desire 
to  have  right  and  justice  meted  out  to  the  long-suffering  subject 
race  and  the  wish  to  deal  fairly  and  magnanimously  with  its 
Anglo-Saxon  Vjrothers  of  the  South,  as  to  be  incapable  of  decisive 
action  on  either  side ;  now  determining  to  relieve  the  Negro  at  all 
hazards,  now  yielding  to  the  frantic  appeal  for  non-interference 
and  the  pleading  cry  of  the  "peculiar  situation." 

It  is  this  situation  which  makes  the  dark  picture,  and  it  is  the 
true  situation  wlicrein  is  found  the  menace  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  South  to-day.  The  unsettled,  seething  condition  of 
affairs  in  that  section  is  due  to  this  situation,  which  has  been 
made  what  it  is  by  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  South  to  do  the 
riglit.  The  shadow  cast  over  the  Negro's  pathway  by  such  acts 
as  those  mentioned  is  reflected  in  gh>oni  upon  all  sides;  nor  does 
the  defense  of  "self-preservation"  make  the  South  any  the  less 
responsible  for  what  the  Negro  suffers  and  what  itself  endures. 
His  increasing  inU^lligcncc  is  l)lindly  ignored,  as  are  his  rights, 
save  when  it  serves  some  selfish  purpose  or  ulterior  design  to 
admit  their  existence.  And  if  he  were  not  possessed  of  a  stead- 
fastness of  |)urjK)se  wortliy  of  higher  recognition  and  encourage- 
ment than  it  receives,  he  W(iuld  feel  like  giving  up  the  struggle 
a.s  u.soless;  for,  in  face  of  his  unquestionable  advance,  it  is  a  fa(;t 
U)  be  noted  that  never  Ix^fore  has  his  presence  as  a  factor  in  this 
body  jKjlitic  been  so  apprehensively  looked  upon — so  geiieially 
considered  by  the  South  as  a  serious  disturbing  factor,  conducive 
t^;  critical  complieations  and  dire  results. 

We  may  well  stop  t^>  ask  how  this  is.     'JMie  North  refers  th(3 

queHti(;ri  to  the  South,  which  giv(;s  ba<;k  the  answer  in  its  niiter- 

ated  fear  of  "Negro  8Uprema<'y,"  and  which  end(!avors  by  oyory 

j)ffnn\\)](i  sophistry  to  impress  upon  others  th(5  terrors  which   it 
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claims  will  result  fi-om  this  dreaded  tiling.  Is  there  any  basis 
for  this  fear?  None  at  all.  That  which  the  South  declares  it  will 
not  have — Negro  supremacy — has  no  part  in  the  Negro's  plans 
for  his  future,  nor  is  it  desired  by  him  He  simply  seeks  to  ex- 
ercise undeterred  the  freedom  to  enjoy  rights  guaranteed  him  as 
a  citizen  by  the  Constitution.  He  leaves  all  else  to  the  future 
evolution  of  just  public  sentiment  and  to  private  choice.  He  has 
no  desire  to  rule  over  or  to  harm  the  whites. 

Pushed  from  the  ground  of  Negro  supremacy,  the  fear  takes 
the  shape  of  "  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  an  ignorant  black  ma- 
jority," and  "reconstruction  days"  are  cited  by  Senator  Wade 
Hampton  *  as  proof  of  the  evils  in  store,  and  as  reason  for  abrogat- 
ing the  Negro's  rights.  I  answer  this  by  saying  that  there  could 
now  be  no  such  ignorant  rule  as  is  claimed  to  have  existed  then. 
The  conditions  which  governed  those  days  have  changed.  The 
Negro  has  in  the  meantime  made  a  remarkable  advance  in  intelli- 
gence and  education.  The  admitted  progress  of  the  race  has  given 
birth  to  leaders,  younger  and  better  educated,  to  replace  those  ig- 
norant and  irresponsible  ones.  This  younger  class  is  largely  com- 
posed of  men  who  know  little  of  the  horrors  of  slavery,  who  took 
no  part  in  the  strife  and  cherish  no  deep  settled  spirit  of  revenge 
for  wrongs  perpetrated  in  the  past ;  men  who  bear  a  forgiving, 
kindly  feeling  in  their  breasts,  who  are  able  to  take  a  calmer, 
more  dispassionate  view  of  all  sides  than  could  their  elders  who 
were  so  near  the  battle's  recent  heat  and  so  fresh  from  slavery's 
wrongs;  in  short,  men  who,  losing  sight  of  mere  narrow  race 
fealty,  white  or  black,  are  capable  of  assisting  in  the  adjustment 
of  matters  upon  higher  considerations — the  good  of  all  as  an 
American  people.  And  as  for  being  "  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
blacks,"  it  is  a  strange  cry  to  come  from  a  })eople  who  left  wives, 
children,  honor,  and  homes  to  the  mercy  of  the  "low,  brutal, 
superstitious,"  ignorant  slave;  a  strange  shrinking  is  this  from 
the  freeman  with  liis  developed  instincts,  liis  higher  aspirations 
and  intelligence,  as  from  a  ravening  beast  bent  upon  their  de- 
struction. 

Again,  it  is  not  ignorance  tluit  is  feared.  If  it  weiv,  they 
might  note  the  [khh-  whites  among  them — an  ignorant  mass  ae- 
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cording  to  their  own  statistics,  some  as  unlettered  and  depraved 
as  the  lowest  of  Negroes.  Thej  might  note  the  in-pouring  stream 
of  foreigners  with  which  the  Xorth  and  West  must  cope  as  well 
as  the  South — a  swarm  of  people  from  every  nationality,  the 
largest  part  ignorant  and  degraded,  with  the  lowest  principles  and 
an  utter  disregard  of  all  moral,  religious,  and  civil  law ;  the  prod- 
uct of  immemorial  servility  in  their  native  lands.  Yet  these  are 
allowed  an  astonishing  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  and  a  large 
share  in  the  control  of  the  machinery  of  the  government,  with  no 
such  abhorrence  of  their  presence  and  rule  as  is  shown  of  the 
Negro's,  though  the  latter  is  a  truer  patriot  in  every  sense.  These 
are  even  welcomed  and  gladly  used  where  their  voice  and  vote 
may  help  to  shut  out  the  Negro.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  black 
ignorance  and  corruption  are  more  to  be  feared  than  white.  No, 
such  is  not  the  point ;  the  cultured,  intelligent  Negro  fares  no 
better  at  the  hands  of  those  who  make  this  outcrv  than  does  the 
low  and  ignorant. 

These  fears  are  groundless  and  are  not  at  the  root  of  the  feel- 
ing; but  that  which  does  underlie  the  whole  matter  and  which 
gives  the  key  to  the  disturbance  is  the  deep-seated  prejudices  of 
color  and  caste.  The  Soutli  shrinks  from  the  probable  civil  and 
political  equality  of  the  Negro  race  before  the  law,  and  more  so 
now  than  ever,  as  it  knows  that  intelligence  cannot  be  crushed  or 
easily  overridden.  And  with  these  prejudices  may  be  coupled 
the  fear  of  loss  of  political  power  through  the  colored  adherents 
of  the  opposing  party.  This  is  hinted  at  by  Senator  Colquitt  * 
when  he  says : 

"Wo  thought  wo  saw  a  dotorminod  effort  so  complotoly  to  Africanize 
our  Stiito  and  tijo  StaU?s  of  the  South  as  to  leave  for  all  time  to  come  uo 
doiiht  of  Uopuhlicun  doinination  on  our  soil," 

It  is  this  which  makes  the  whole  southern  j)robleiii  in  all  its 
relations  what  it  now  is. 

Tlio  Nc^MY)  has  little  to  liopo  for  frr)m  the  South,  if  it  adheres 
U)  its  detcniiinatioii  to  direct  alone  the  settlement,  refusing  all  aid 
whir;h  rjoc's  not  m;cord  with  its  desires,  'i'hat  tiiis  is  its  stand  is 
'  ,  ially  disccrnibl*;  from  the  general  expression  of  public,  opin- 
ion, recently  drawn  forth  by  Mr.  Murat  llalstead,  of  the  Cincinnati 
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"Commercial  Gazette,"  as  to  tlie  wisest  and  best  course  to  be 
adopted  by  tlie  new  administration  in  dealing  with  this  question. 
While  there  is  breadth  of  view  and  difference  of  opinion  at  the 
North,  ranging  from  a  decisive  handling  of  the  matter  to  the  most 
pusillanimous  leaving  of  it  to  self -adjustment  or  Southern  adjust- 
ment, the  South  is  nearly  unanimous  in  its  desire  to  be  suffered 
to  deal  with  it  alone,  and  this  desire  runs  the  gamut  from  the  cry 
of  despair,  through  the  whine  of  sycophancy  and  the  bold  de- 
mand, to  threatening  defiance. 

Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  the  South,  in  its  continued  cry 
for  indulgence,  is  demanding  too  much  forbearance  under  the 
circumstances  from  all  parties,  the  Negro  included?  Would  it 
not  be  for  its  own  welfare  to  have  some  of  its  sensitiveness  seared 
over,  so  that  it  may  not  always  be  pleaded  as  a  ground  for  non- 
interference? Then,  too,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  North  so 
to  steel  itself  that  its  sympathies  may  not  vibrate  too  readily 
when  this  cry  is  sounded? 

Yet,  dark  as  is  this  picture  of  the  Negro's  relative  situation, 
I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  it.  I  de- 
nounce while  I  deplore  the  outrages  and  injustices  of  which  he 
has  been  and  is  still  made  the  victim ;  but  when  the  question 
comes,  "Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"  I  am  constrained  to 
claim  in  reply,  "All  is  well."  There  must  be  pioneers  of  every 
race.  This  and  at  least  the  next  generation  of  the  blacks  must 
be  the  pioneers,  even  martyrs,  of  the  Negro  race,  opening  up  the 
way  along  paths  blazed  by  blood  and  fire,  but  surely  opening  it 
to  better  days  for  the  tramping  feet  of  millions  unborn ;  for  the 
Negro  has  a  future  before  him  in  this  country,  where  he  has 
elected  to  remain,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  promise  despite 
present  discouragements.     This  view  is  based  upon  three  facts : 

First,  his  ability  to  improve  even  under  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, as  shown  by  his  admitted  progress — the  proof  of  the 
possession  of  inherent  power  to  better  his  condition  as  well  as  the 
indicator  of  the  upward  trend  of  his  desires. 

Secondly,  his  determination  to  use  this  ]>ow(T  to  make  that 
condition  one  to  command  the  aihiiiration  and  respect  of  all.  lie 
fully  understands  the  situation  with  all  of  its  hinderanees  and  its 
possibilities,  and  is  quick  to  see  and  to  seize  the  uilvantagos  of- 
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fered  by  education  and  wealth.  He  has  no  more  idea  of  sinking 
into  a  mere  nonentity  than  he  has  of  becoming  again  a  slave  or 
of  overmastering  the  whites ;  but  he  is  bent  upon  being  a  man, 
with  all  that  the  word  implies  in  a  free  republic,  and  this  am- 
bition pervades  the  mass. 

Lastly,  the  awakened  conscience  of  the  nation,  as  evinced  in 
the  general  admission,  irrespective  of  race,  section,  or  party,  that 
this  question,  involving  the  rights  of  an  entire  race,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  calling  for  settlement.  And,  as  Mr.  Grady  asserts, 
"  it  dominates  all  other  issues  "  in  the  South.  But  despite  super- 
sensitiveness,  bitter  rancor,  and  fire-eating,  dogmatic  assertions 
supported  by  neither  facts  nor  reason,  there  is  a  growth  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  even  there,  as  shown  in  admissions  such  as  Senator 
Colquitt's :  * 

"Of  one  thing-  friends  and  foes  may  rest  assured,  that  the  people  of  tlie 
Southern  States  are  not  so  fooHsh  as  to  beHeve  that  their  peace,  their  pros- 
perity, or  even  their  safet}'  can  be  assured  if  a  moiety  of  the  population  is 
treated  with  injustice  and  denied  its  rights  in  the  state." 

Til  is  leaven  is  bound  to  work,  and,  I  trust,  with  force  suffi- 
cient for  the  salvation  of  all  concerned.  At  any  rate,  discussion, 
which  in  the  past  gave  rise  to  decisive  action,  is  an  approach  to 
some  sort  of  settlement  of  this  vexed  question.  But  it  must  bo 
pervaded  by  justice  and  cool  rea.son  to  jjrevent  any  further  com- 
plications, because  of  existing  inequalities  between  the  races  in 
the  South,  where  the  solution  is  to  be  largely  worked  out  under 
present  conditions.  No  one,  white  or  black,  should  desire  this  to 
be  other  than  an  amicable  one,  and  to  this  end  a  practical  apf)lica- 
tion  of  all  the  wisdom  and  ])hil()S()phy  at  command  to  govern 
both  speech  and  action,  is  needcfl  to  grasp  and  deal  with  the 
matter  effectively.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  infhunmatory, 
Htrongly  denunciatory  utterances  as  those;  of  Senator  Mustis  of 
Alaljarna,  Mr.  Grady  of  Georgia,  Senator  Hampton  ui  South 
Carolina,  and  <^)t]ier8,  can  but  postpone  this,  if  not  rrndcr  it  iiu- 
poHsibl<*.  'J'Ik;  South,  though  poor  in  material  resources,  e;iii 
never  hojx!  to  prosper  ])y  repudiating  its  debt  to  tin;  N(;gro  and 
regarding  liim  as  a  formidabht  foe  to  be  laid  prostrate,  anniliilate(l, 
or  driven  fruni  its  horders;    for  not  only  his  future,  but  that  of 
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those  about  him,  primarily  depends  upon  whether  he  be  granted 
his  rights,  pushed  to  the  wall,  or  arrayed  on  the  defensive.  If 
the  Negro  is  to  remain  in  the  South,  this  settlement  must  look 
to  the  disposition  of  the  political  situation.  With  this  in  view, 
three  courses  have  been  proposed,  with  a  possible  fourth : 

The  first,  to  avail  him  anything,  is  dependent  upon  the  justice 
and  sufferance  of  the  whites  in  granting  fair  play — allowing  him 
his  vote,  a  fair  ballot,  and  an  honest  count ;  using  their  strength 
and  influence  to  prevent  intimidation,  violence,  and  fraud  in  any 
form.  It  is  useless  to  claim  that  this  is  now  being  done.  Facts 
prove  the  contrary,  no  matter  how  strong  the  asseveration,  or  from 
whatever  source  it  comes,  or  how  fully  believed  by  any  of  the 
better  class  making  it.  Indeed,  it  is  broadly  admitted  by  such  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Watte:;;^on  when  he  says :  ^ 

"  I  should  be  entitled  to  no  respect  or  credit  if  I  pretended  that  there  is 
either  a  fair  poll  or  count  of  the  vast  overflow  in  States  where  there  is  a 
Negro  majority,  or  that  in  the  nature  of  things  present  there  can  be." 

Putting  aside  the  bar  sinister  found  in  this  closing  dictum, 
it  is  positively  certain  that  this  is  the  only  amicable  solution 
possible,  as  it  is  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the  principles  of 
right  and  a  call  for  voluntary  obedience  to  the  law  from  all  under 
the  law.  Because  of  this  it  could  not  be  productive  of  evil.  The 
Negro  on  his  part  stands  ready  to  do  his  share  toward  bringing 
about  peace  and  harmony  upon  the  adoption  and  carrying  out  of 
this  course.  It  remains  for  the  South  to  cease  its  shallow  pre- 
tense of  "fear  of  an  ignorant  majority,"  to  divest  itself  of  color 
and  caste  prejudice  and  its  determination  to  solidify.  All  of 
these  combined  have  not  increased  and  will  not  increase  its  pros- 
perity, while  they  have  retarded  the  Negro's ;  and  the  danger  of 
loss  of  political  power  is  more  imminent  the  longer  this  last  is 
persisted  in.     Mr.  Grady  recognizes  this  when  he  says:  f 

"To  remain  solid,  therefore,  is  to  incur  the  danger  of  being  placed  in 
perpetual  minority  luid  practically  shut  out  from  participation  in  the  gov- 
ernment." 

He  further  says,  "  The  solid  South  invites  the  solid  North."  Tie 
might  have  added,  the  solid  Negro;  for  that  is  one  means  for  tlie 
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Negro's  self-presei'vation — as  strong  a  natural  law  with  him  as 
with  others. 

In  case  of  refusal  to  adopt  this  course,  the  next  means  to 
the  same  end  is  the  appointment  of  United  States  marshals  and 
supervisors  who  shall  exercise  a  strict  surveillance  over  all  federal 
elections,  protecting  all  voters  alike.  Whichever  one  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed, neither  means  "Negro  supremacy"  nor  "ignorant  rule," 
whatever  may  be  the  result  as  to  party  power. 

If  the  North  fails  to  see  to  this,  but  one  course  of  action  is 
left — one  which  disregards  the  Negro  entirely:  to  nullify  the 
Amendments  by  legal  enactment  and  disfranchise  him.  Whether 
his  vote  is  allowed  or  disallowed,  the  thing  must  be  done  legally ; 
at  the  same  time  the  congressional  representation  according  to 
votes  cast  must  be  reduced. 

Against  this  course  I  enter  a  stem  protest  on  broad  grounds. 
Congressman  Gates  of  Alabama  is  reported  to  have  declared  that 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  colored  race  would  be  advantageous 
to  both  races.  I  unqualifiedly  dissent  from  this  statement.  To 
disfranchise  many  hundred  thousand  Negro  voters  after  these 
years  of  suffrage,  would  not  only  be  rank  injustice,  but  would  work 
injury  irreparable  to  them,  depriving  them  of  the  only  weapon 
now  in  their  hands  for  self-defense  against  oppression,  no  matter 
how  seldom  used;  and  t<^>  permit  such  to  remain  within  the  state, 
yet  not  of  the  state,  without  voice  or  vote,  would  j)recipitate  far 
more  serious  trouble  than  would  so-called  Negro  su[)remacy. 
The  solid  South  might  be  broken,  but  the  solid  Negro  element, 
with  a  gathering  enmity  intensified  by  this  grciit  wrong,  would 
prove  a  formidable  force  against  law. 

No  statesman  could  delude  himself  witli  the  belief  that  this 
would  be  a  solution  in  any  sense  save  for  the  briefest  period.  It 
certainly  would  not  be  amicable,  much  less  productive  of  security. 
No  one  need  delude;  himself  with  tin;  idea  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Negro  can  again  be  easily  brokc^n,  and  reduced  through  discour- 
agements U)  the  former  docih;  servility.  Servility  is  becoming  a 
thing  of  his  past.  'I'Ihj  strains  of  independent  blood  are  asseil- 
ing  them.selves  and  unfitting  him  foi-  further  serfdom.  i^'or 
the  lirHt  time  he  would  be  driven  to  d(\speration,  and  the  state 
prcsentCMl  by  such  a  perspective  none  should  invite,     ilc;  will  aid 
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in  every  lawful  solution  but  that  promising  a  blight  upon  his 
future.  Such  he  could  but  oppose  with  manhood's  might,  for 
he  is  not  going  to  remain  a  mute  and  passive  spectator  in  that 
which  affects  him  so  vitally.  This  is  well  borne  in  mind.  He  is 
no  longer  in  swaddling-clothes ;  he  is  nearing  his  majority,  and 
will  not  be  summarily  dealt  with.  He  did  not  make  himself  the 
problem,  neither  is  he  alone  the  problem ;  his  growth  has  injected 
some  of  the  complications,  but  as  a  return  for  this  he  will  cer- 
tainly share  in  effecting  the  solution.  Hamlet  must  speak  and 
act  in  "  Hamlet."  What  will  be  done  with  him  in  the  settlement 
will  largely  depend  upon  what  he  will  do  himself;  and  Mr.  G. 
W.  Cable  has  given  him  pertinent  and  salutary  advice  in  this 
connection.* 

The  possible  course  left  would  be  a  division  of  the  Negro 
vote;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  there  would  be  at  any  time  a 
division  of  sufficient  strength  to  guarantee  him  protection,  or  to 
placate  the  South.  Compulsion  cannot  effect  it.  Mr.  Grady  sees 
danger  in  such  a  division,  which  pre-supposes  a  divided  white 
vote,  and  he  argues  against  it  as  a  ground  for  southern  solidity. 
His  claim  as  to  "  what  the  Negro  vote  is,"  is  not  only  unverified 
by  facts  but  couched  in  language  too  strong  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged.     He  says :  f 

"  It  is  alien,  being  separated  by  racial  differences  that  are  deep  and 
permanent.  It  is  ignorant,  easily  deluded  or  betrayed.  It  is  impulsive, 
lashed  by  a  word  into  violence.  It  is  purchasable,  having  the  incentive  of 
poverty  and  cupidity  and  the  restraints  of  neither  pride  nor  conviction.  It 
can  never  be  merged  through  logical  or  orderly  currents  into  either  of  two 
parties." 

This  is  the  unproved  assertion  made  in  support  of  the  further 
claim  that 

"The  very  woi*st  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  South  would  be  to 
have  the  wliite  vote  divided  into  factions,  and  each  faction  bidding  for  the 
Negro,  who  holds  the  balance  of  ()o\ver.'* 

But  the  only  conclusion  to  all  this  must  be  the  one  fu'st  reached, 
that  the  South  fears  not  condition,  but  color;  not  loss  of  "polit- 
ical integrity,"  but  of  political  power;  and  the  present  situation 
is  the  result. 

*  The  Forum  for  August,  1888. 

f  Address  delivered  at  Augusta,  November  'wOth,  1888, 
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If  none  of  these  courses  can  produce  a  settlement,  with  the 
Kegro  in  the  South,  he  must  leave  it.  This  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive fraught  with  more  of  good  than  evil  to  all,  leading  to  greater 
promise  for  himseK  than  he  could  hope  for  where  conflict  is  a 
constant  menace.  I  firmly  believe  this  to  be  the  wisest  plan  and 
the  one  which  will  ultimately  be  carried  out.  The  various 
movements  which  have  taken  place  when  liberty  of  speech  and 
action  seemed  purchased  at  too  great  a  price  by  remaining,  all 
look  to  this  step.  He  is  beginning  to  see  that  vigor  and  blood  are 
wasted  to  a  large  degree  by  endeavoring  to  cope  with  any  situa- 
tion where  security  is  dependent  upon  either  southern  sufierance 
or  congressional  aid  alone.  But  where  will  he  go?  West,  where 
other  Americans  are  turning.  He  is  already  noting  the  breadth 
of  that  territory,  and  the  great  middle  class  will  see  a  brighter 
future  awaiting  them  there. 

But  this  removal  must  be  a  voluntarv  one,  and  it  must  not 
be  en  masse^  but  gradual.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  Negro 
should  colonize ;  far  from  it.  His  leaders  know  that  colonization 
would  be  his  death-knell.  The  isolation  of  any  race  as  a  distinct- 
ive people  in  one  large  solid  body  in  any  part  of  a  country 
means  retrogression.  In  this  case  it  would  in  time  become  an  im- 
2)firiura  in  imperio^  and  the  question  which  is  now  considered  such 
a  "cancer"  would  be  but  shifted  from  our  shoulders  to  those  of 
our  descendants,  who,  if  not  vastly  wiser  grown,  would  find  the 
cancer  of  too  malignant  a  type  for  cure,  because  of  its  stronger 
hold  and  magnitude. 

As  a  member  of  that  rar-e  I  believe  the  Negro  is  looking  over 
the  whole  situation  as  a  patriot  slionld  view  it — with  an  eye  not 
only  t^)  his  own  {)rosperous  growth,  but  to  that  of  the  American 
people,  of  whom  he  considers  himself  an  inseparable  part.  With 
such  a  view  he  cnn  })nt  take  that  step  which  will  lead  from  j^res- 
ent  troubles  \^)  a  fruition  of  his  hopes — to  be  a  man  among  men 
and  not  simply  a  Negro. 

W.  S.  SCAUHOKOU(iII. 
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*' Enough,"  said  the  Prince.  "You  liave  already  convinced 
me  that  no  man  can  be  a  poet."  Perhaps  it  will  prove  equally 
easy  to  persuade  the  reader  that  no  man  can  be  a  reviewer. 
That  is  not  precisely  the  purpose  of  this  essay  on  the  mystery  of 
reviewing.  I  rather  propose  to  bid  young  authors  suffer  re- 
viewers gladly,  while  I  would  fain  struggle  with  certain  delusions 
of  the  public  mind.  As  for  addressing  the  hardened  judge  in 
the  dock — the  reviewer  himself — with  any  moral  reflections, 
the  task  is  hopeless,  though  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  attempted. 

Literary  criticism  of  contemporary  works,  as  practiced  in 
the  various  countries  now  imperfectly  civilized,  cannot  be  spoken 
of  with  complete  satisfaction.  Literary  criticism  is  the  cheapest 
and  commonest  profession  in  the  world.  In  quarterly  magazines, 
in  monthly  magazines,  in  weekly  serials,  and  in  the  daily  press, 
an  enormous  bulk  of  criticism  is  constantly  compiled.  The 
endeavor  of  criticism,  her  Sisyphean  task,  is  to  keep  up  with 
current  literature.  Every  publisher  sends  all  his  books  to  every 
periodical  which  he  expects  to  give  them  a  "  notice."  Among 
this  myriad  of  notices  there  must  be  some  good — some  candid, 
competent,  industrious  estimates;  but  who  can  expect  the 
majority  to  possess  all  or  any  of  these  virtues  ?  Suppose  we 
begin  at  the  broadest  and  lowest  rung  of  the  reviewing  ladder. 
Suppose  we  begin  with  the  daily  papers.  In  them  literature 
comes  after  politics,  the  city  article,  riots,  prize-fights,  meing, 
and  other  forms  of  sport.  Literature  yields  the  precedence  to 
murders,  rumors,  debates,  and  general  tattle.  I  do  not  complain 
of  this,  for  to  the  majority  of  mankind  literature  is  deadly  dull. 
The  newspaper  must  give  its  public  wliat  they  want,  and,  in 
England  at  least,  they  would  rather  learn  that  Mr.  Urowuing  wovo 
patent-leather  boots,  or  that  Mr.  Swinburne  shielded  his  head  fn.>ni 
the  ray  of  the   sun-god  under  a  straw  hat,  than  read  a  c^olumn 
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about  a  new  book  by  eitber  poet.     Consequently,  tbe  newspapers 

are  in  the  babit  of  dismissing  about  a  dozen  new  books  in  a 

column.     The  student  of  human  nature  does  not  need  to  be  told 

that  most  reviewers  who  have  a  column  to  fill,  think  it  scarcely 

necessary  to  read  all  through  a  dozen  books  before  filling  the 

column.     A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents,  and  perhaps  at  the 

preface,  suffices,  and  to  each  author  is  administered  a  twelfth  of  a 

column  of   vapid,  but    commonly  not    ill-natured    generalities. 

These  little  screeds  of  genial  and  indolent  stupidity  are  the  staple 

of  criticism.     Occasionally  there  is  a  dreadful  blunder,  as  when 

a  hasty  critic  declared  that  a  new  book  was  "  unfit  to  lie  on  the 

drawing-room  table,"  whereas,   in   fact,  the  book  was  a  cliild's 

"Sunday  Book,"  a  tale  of  Harry  or  Bobby.     By  means  of  good 

nature  these  little  errors  may  be  avoided.     Xow,  I  do  not  deny 

that  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  an  author,  who  has  labored  long,  say 

at  "  The  Evolution  of  Greek  Eitual,"  to  find  something  like  this 

in  his  daily  paper. 

"The  versatile  Mr.  Brown  has  been  rambling  in  the  fallen  temples  of 
Hellas,  and  brings  V^ack  a  volume  of  interesting  remarks  on  early  customs 
and  usages.  Like  all  that  Mr.  Brown  does,  this  volume  bears  the  stamp  of 
industry,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  valued  by  readers  of  an  antiquarian 
turn.  Mr.  Brown,  we  observe,  still  calls  Vergil  'Virgil.'  Possibly  some 
will  di.s.sent  from  his  conclusions,  and  no  doubt  a  few  iniiccuracies  may  be 
detected." 

There,  that  is  all,  and  that  is  only  an  example  of  everything  that 
will  be  said  about  Brown  and  the  lore  which  he  has  amassed  and 
the  conclusions  which,  poor  fellow,  ho  thought  he  had  established. 
The  public  learns  notliing  from  the  notice;  the  autlior  is  not 
benefited  by  the  discovery  of  a  fault  or  the  praise  of  a  merit. 
But  what  would  Brown  have  ?  Given  the  conditions  of  jonniid- 
i.srn,  how  i.s  he  to  expect  that  the;  critic — the  critic  who  knows  no 
nK)re  of  Greek  than  of  Mandingo — will  turn  out  a  more  service- 
able review  ?  '^J'he  unlucky  man,  or  woman,  has  to  noti(^c  at  the 
same  time  a  volume  of  "  Hints  to  Kiotrrs,"  a  "Treatise;  on  }\(i\\- 
ringing,"a  "  Defen.sc  of  I'olygamy  "(by  Miss  Tabitha  Biamble), 
a  "Guide  to  the  Turf,"  nnrl  a  translation  of  the  "  IMicnomc- 
nology  "  of  Ilfgf'l.  It,  is  hardly  in  human  iiMturc  that  the 
reviewer'H  n^rnarks  hIiouM  1m;  worth  a  doit,  a  farthing,  a  red  cent, 
an  anna,  a  copeck — what  you  please. 
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In  certain  cases  Brown  will  receive  a  longer  notice.     He  may 
have  written  tlie  biography  of  some  notorious  nobody,  or  he  may 
have  been  so  well  advised  as  to  publish  gossiping  memoirs  full 
of  names  of  well-known  people.     If  this  he  has  done,  the  review 
will  be  a  string  of  Brown's  best  anecdotes,  cut  out  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  and  published  on  the  same  day  as  the  book.     But  of 
criticism  there  will  be  none.     Such  is  the  mystery  of  reviewing 
in  the  modern   newspaper.     Its   one  moral    virtue    is  rather   a 
literary  defect;  it  is  rarely  spiteful,  rarely  "slashing,"  as  the  old 
authors  say.     The  reviewer  is  so  blandly  indifferent  that  he  does 
not  waste  time  or  thought  on  punishing  even  a  bad  book.     Prob- 
ably ninety-nine  books  out  of  a  hundred  deserve  this  kind  of 
treatment,  but  all  receive  it.     Unless  a  book  has  "  actuality,"  one 
cannot  expect  the  papers  to  give  it  to  a  serious  critic,  nor  can  we 
perhaps  expect  a  serious  critic,  as  a  rule,  to  write  for  the  papers. 
What  is  actuality  ?     When  Pierre  Leroux  proposed  to  Buloz  an 
article  on  the  Deitv,  the  editor  of  the  ^^  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  " 
replied:    "  ^b  manque    d'actuaUte.^^     Now,  a  book  can   become 
"  actual  "  enough  for  a  newspaper,  either  by  being  itself  a  piece  of 
vividly  modern  journalism — a  theory,  say,  for  setting  the  world 
or  the  fair  sex  right — or  by  cramming  itself  with  contemporary 
anecdote,  or   by  shocking  the  clergy,    or  by  becoming   trium- 
phantly notorious  in  a  day.     A  book  which  "catches  on,"  as  the 
phrase   goes,  is  an   actuality.     The   newspapers  may  not  have 
noticed  it  much  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  it  catches  on  they  will 
return  to  the  subject.     They  will  take  sides  and  squabble  over 
the  matter.     Men  will  traduce  or  defend  the  author.     They  will 
praise  him  with  wonderful  unanimity,  and  will  dethrone  him  in 
a  week  and  pitch  insults  at  him  for  a  year.      But  I  need  scarcely 
say  to  the  youngest  reader  that  all  this,  though  very  delightful, 
is  hardly  criticism. 

It  is  needless  to  give  British  examples.  In  America  you  have 
seen,  not  long  since,  the  catching  on  of  a  novel,  followed  by  ex- 
cursions and  alarums,  as  it  were,  of  a  presidential  election.  To 
name  the  novel,  "  The  Quick  or  the  Dead,"  is  almost  superfluous. 
The  hubbub,  as  usual,  has  arisen,  I  understand,  u])(>n  a  "point 
of  order."  People  have  not  so  much  asked,  "What  are  the 
literary   merits    and    demerits    of    the  work  ? "     as    a   ilitTtTont 
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question,  "  "Was  this  a  nice  book  for  a  young  lady  to  write  ?  " 
Why,  if  a  young  lady  had  not  written  it,  who  on  earth  would  ? 
An  old  ladv  ?     A  middle-aered  man  ?      An  infant  in  arms  ? 

Criticism  exists  for  the  improvement  of  the  author  and  the 
guidance  of  the  public,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  reckon  what  the 
trouble  about  Mrs.  Chanler's  tale  has  done  for  either  audience  or 
author.     The  truth  about  the  novel  probably  is  that,  amidst  a 
perfect  tempest    of    deranged  epithets  and   deplorable   style,  a 
gleam  of  real  talent  may  be  seen  like  a  star  through  a  witch's 
storm.      For   the   sake   of   that   star  (which   I   hope   will   wax 
in  splendor  as  rapidly  as  the   unburied  moon   in   the   tale   of 
the  New  Guinea  Endymion)  it  is  desirable  that  the  clouds  should 
pass  away  and  the  hurricane  of  epithets  cease.     But  an  author 
can  hardly  write  with  temperance  and  confidence  when  a  storm 
is  raging  all  about  him,  or  her — a  storm  blown  up  by  paragraph- 
mongers  and  retailers  of  tattle,  false  or  true.     Indeed,  the  author 
who  once  reaches  success  is  so  assailed  by  a  chorus  of  shrieking 
voices,  that  he  is  very  fortunate  if  he  can  any  longer  write  with 
a  true  sense  of  what  is  good — if  he  can  be  himself  any  longer.* 
The  moral  for  authors  is,  "  Do  not  read  newspaper  reviews."   But 
very  few   autlioi*s  will  take  this  advice.      All  reviews  are  not 
newspaper  reviews,  and  all  newspapers  do  not  sin  the  common 
sins  which  I  have  described.     All  reviewers,  even  in  the  daily 
press,  are  not  mere  hurried  pre  face- readers,  nor  tattling  reporters, 
nor  the  ediUjr's  maiden  aunts  in  Cornwall.     But,  on  the  whole, 
the  criticism  of  the  press  is  usually  hurried,  ignorant,  indifleront, 
and,   when  a  book    becomes   a   i)iece  of   actuality,  is   partisan, 
prejudiced,   on  occasion  even  animated  by  envy   and  jeah)usy, 
through  this  is  rare. 

About  criticism  in  the  quarterly  and  tlie  monthly  magazines 
we  need  say  little,  because  there  is  not  much  oi  it.  Occasion- 
ally a  little  jol)  is  done;  occasionally  an  expert,  a  specialist, 
is  allowed  Uj  have  his  word  on  his  own  subject.  W(;ekly  journals 
mu.st  give  some  space  to  literature,  jind,  on  the  whole,  they  arc 

•On  indittc.rc.nca  t<>  rcviewH,  Sir  Walt^.T  Scott  sjiid  to  (Jillirs  (author  of 
"R<;coIlf«clionH  of  Sir  Walter  Scroti,"  lbJ37):  "An  aiillior  tM'Vcrcan  In;  prop- 
erly abntrarted  from  outward  lifo,  or  absorlxid  in  his  Hulijoct,  if  Iw  ractkn 
hiM  lirainH  with  notions  an  to  what  poo[)l»!  will  Bay  of  iiiin;  as  on  this  ab- 
htraction  d(:{>cndH  th«i  great  [)I«,'asuro  of  writing." 
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fair,  tliey  are  not  hurried,  tliey  are  not  ignorant.  In  the  case  of 
the  papers  of  pure  literature  they  might  be  more  entertaining. 
Efforts  are  decidedly  made  to  intrust  books  to  reviewers  who 
have  studied  their  subjects.  Any  one  who  sees  much  of  the 
weekly  reviews  easily  finds  out  what  sorts  of  specialists  abound 
on  each  staff,  and  perhaps  can  imagine  pretty  well  what  they  will 
say  in  each  case.  But  where  novels  and  poetry  are  concerned, 
it  is  not  in  nature  but  that  the  reviewer  should  often  desire  to 
show  his  wit,  and  to  divert  his  readers,  rather  than  to  pass  grave 
judgments.  Novelists  must  take  their  chance  of  such  mishaps. 
They  may  be  informed,  though  they  will  not  believe  it,  that  of 
all  things  the  reviewer  likes  best  to  find  a  new  good  thing,  and 
that  to  praise  enthusiastically  pleases  him  better  than  to  jibe. 
But  he  has  a  thousand  chances  of  jibing  to  one  of  praising, 
and  very  often  he  may  be  unjust  to  the  author  in  his  desire, 
his  praiseworthy  desire,  to  amuse  the  reader.  The  critic  who 
will  seriously  study  a  book  with  the  author's  eyes,  as  it  were — 
who  will  endeavor  to  set  the  author's  intention  and  perform- 
ance in  the  best  light — is  not  a  common  kind  of  critic.  To 
tell  the  truth,  he  would  be  rather  wasted  on  common  kinds  of 
books. 

Perhaps  these  remarks  of  an  old  and  world-weary  reviewing 
hack  may  teach  young  authors  not  to  be  greatly  cast  down  by 
the  indifference  of  critics.  It  is  good,  for  us  all  to  learn  that  we 
are  persons  of  infinitesimal  importance.  We  ought  all  to  thank 
certain  of  the  brethren  who  have  reviewed  ourselves  with  a  jolly 
carelessness  as  to  what  we  meant  or  said,  with  a  happy  perfection 
of  contented  ignorance  about  the  subjects  on  which  we  have 
wasted  our  time,  our  eyes,  our  labor,  which  are  entirely  salutary 
and  wholesome  for  the  author's  soul.  Never  forget  the  reviewer 
of  the  "History  of  the  English  Conquest,"  who  wrote  his  whole 
article  under  the  delusion  that  the  book  was  about  the  Norman 
conquest!  IIow  fine,  too,  was  he  who  called  "In  Memoriam  " 
*'a  volume  of  religious  verse,  apparently  by  the  widow  of  a 
military  man." 

Yes,  we  that  be  reviewers  are  but  mortal,  but  wo  are  wot 
usually  venal,  and  we  are  not  always  full  of  int'an,  poi*sonal 
motives.     The  general  public,  as  far  as  I  see,  think   that  a  rt>- 
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viewer  is  a  person  to  be  "got  at  "  very  easily.     Tliey  constantly 
write  to  reviewers : 

"  Dear  Mr. :  My  washerwoman"'s  cousin  has  brought  out  a  little  book 

of  poems.    Eandly  give  him  a  good  notice  in  the  "  Scorpion,"  for  my  sake, 
and  Believe  me,  &c.,  &c." 

If  ladies  of  unexampled  beauty  wrote  like  this,  there  would 
be  some  show  of  reason  in  it,  but  our  most  casual  acquaintances 
among  the  Philistines  take  these  liberties  every  day,  relying  on 
the  magic  of  their  beaux  yeux.  Once  for  all,  we  do  not  praise 
books  because  they  are  written  by  the  relatives  or  friends  of  any 
person  to  whom  we  may  have  been  introduced  at  a  garden  party. 
The  public  appears  to  think  that  this  is  how  these  things  are 
done,  but  the  public  is  in  error.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the 
undefeated  amateur  keeps  on  sending  his  verbiage  to  persons 
whom  he  believes  to  be  reviewers.  The  books  always  go  into 
the  waste-paper  basket,  but  letters  have  to  be  superfluously 
written,  and  much  time  is  lost  in  telling  the  amateur  wliat  Ins 
publisher  ought  to  have  told  him.  In  old  days  it  appears  that 
reviewers  were  occasionally  bought,  by  money  or  the  caresses  of 
the  great.  We  are  no  longer  exposed  to  these  dangers,  I  regret 
to  say,  but  every  one  seems  to  think  that  our  good  word  is  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  This  is  troublesome,  and  tempts  a  reviewer 
to  exercise  his  skill  in  the  art  of  snuV)])ing. 

Another  general  delusion  is  the  belief  in  "log-rolling."  The 
topic  i.s  well  worn  and  needs  few  remarks.  If  ])y  log-rolling  is 
mcaiit  that  reviewers  praise  people  in  hopes  of  ])eing  j)raised  in 
turn,  then  the  taunt  is  empty.  Few  people  are  quite  so  very 
mean,  or  so  ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  to  log-roll  in  that 
scin.se.  Mr.  ^riiackeray  wjis  forever  j)raising  Mr.  Dickens;  George 
Sand  ofu-n  j^raiscd  Victor  Hugo.  Neither  Madame  Sand  nor 
Mr.  ^JMiackeniy  wa.s  so  entirely  unacquaintcMl  with  the  object  of 
admiration  as  U)  expo(!t  to  have  the  praise  returncMl.  liut,  if  it  be 
log-rolling  U>  prai.se  the  work  of  a  personal  friend  (supposing  that 
one  sincerely  admires  it),  T  for  one  moan  to  log-roll  as  long  as  T 
can  hold  a  pen  and  can  find  nn  editor  to  (employ  it.  But  if  I  do 
not  a[>prove  of  the  work  (^f  a  person.d  friend,  I  ])refer  to  let  otiiers 
U'M  him  of  its  d(;fccts--in  |iubli(;.  In  jirivate  Ik;  nuiy  find  iik;  un- 
comfortably frank  and  explicit,  if  he  insists  on  having  an  opinion. 
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Much  better  critics  have  not  held  these  opinions.  There  was 
one  to  whom  a  friend  remarked  that  the  idea  of  his  new  book 
was  based,  let  us  say,  on  a  Kamtchatkan  legend.  Then  that 
critic  reviewed  the  book  and  commented  severely  on  the  plagiar- 
ism from  the  very  Hyperborean  myth  of  which  he  knew  only 
what  the  guileless  author  had  told  him.  Here  was  a  piece  of 
Eoman  virtue  which  the  critic  need  not  strive  to  emulate. 

On  the  whole,  one  is  happy  to  think,  the  best  men  have 
steadily  admired  and  steadily  praised  the  best  work  of  their 
friends.  Boileau  did  not  exactly  massacre  his  friend  Moliere; 
he  lent  him  the  great  aid  of  his  formidable  and  satiric  pen.  Mr. 
Arthur  Hallam  did  not  "slate"  young  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson; 
the  reverse.  Keats  reviewed  Keynolds,  and  Eeynolds  reviewed 
Keats,  like  the  good  fellows  they  were.  I  admit  that  I  would 
rather  praise  friends  who  never  write  reviews,  or  who,  if  re- 
views they  write,  at  least  write  none  of  me.  Keats  and  Keynolds 
were  not  so  very  particular,  nor  was  Leigh  Hunt,  nor  was  Sir 
Walter  Scott  by  any  means,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  on  one 
occasion  review  himself.  Sir  "Walter  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray,  the 
publisher  of  the  "  Quarterly  Keview,"  disclaiming  the  authorship 
of  the  "  Waverley "  novels,  and  by  way  of  convincing  proof 
offered  to  review  them,  "  on  condition  I  can  have  Mr.  Erskine's 
assistance,  who  admires  the  work  greatly  more  than  I  do,  though 
I  think  the  painting  of  the  second  tale  both  true  and  powerful." 
Lockhart  believed  that  Erskine  wrote  the  critical  passages  in  this 
famous  review,  which  extremely  scandalized  persons  who  have 
no  taste  for  literary  practical  jokes. 

Not  much  good  has  been  said  of  reviewing  and  reviewers  thus 
far,  but  it  need  not  be  supposed  that  reviewing  is  a  pure  waste 
of  time  and  ink.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  not  for  reviews 
many  an  author  of  merit  would  have  a  longer  and  a  wearier 
struggle  before  he  won  the  general  attention.  The  reviewer, 
when  his  heart  is  in  his  work,  when  he  is  not  the  mere  party 
hack,  has  commonly  a  desh-e,  at  once  generous  and  interested, 
to  proclaim  and  aid  new  talents.  His  desire  is  generous,  beoaiiso 
he  is  prompted  by  love  of  literature  and  by  delight  in  every 
good  and  fresh  addition  to  literature.  His  desire  (like  all  human 
motives)  is  interested,  because  ho  ho])es  to  eiiji»y  the  re]>utatiou 
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of  being  a  discoverer.  Thus  it  chances  that  so  many  new  poets 
are  found  out,  are  proclaimed  with  energy,  and  then  fall  back 
into  the  serried  ranks  of  mediocrity.  The  critic  has  been  misled 
by  his  own  ardor.  But  the  few,  the  remnant  who  deserve  atten- 
tion and  applause,  get  these  rewards  all  the  more  quickly  when 
the  reviewer  chances  to  have  met  and  admired  their  work. 
There  was  a  time  when  reviewers  loved  to  trample  on  the  young 
— on  Keats,  or  on  Tennyson.  Misdeeds  of  this  kind,  misdeeds  of 
the  "Quarterly"  or  of  "Blackwood,"  are  remembered,  but  it  is 
forgotten  that  even  these  malevolent  critics  often  did  hit  the  pal- 
pable blots  of  their  victims,  and  that  their  victims  amended  tlieir 
ways.  In  the  later  editions  of  Tennyson,  after  1841-46,  the 
points  which  the  reviewers  had  most  assailed  were  altered  or  ex- 
punged. The  critics  had  been  right  in  detail,  though  grotesquely 
wrong  in  tone  and  spirit. 

Critics  have  helped  to  make,  or  to  accelerate  the  making  of  tlie 
fortunes  of  authors  much  more  frequently  than  they  have  crushed 
them.  Indeed,  they  have  never  crushed  anybody,  and  "  no  man 
was  ever  written  down,  except  by  himself."  Dr.  Johnson  expected 
to  be  attacked  (and  no  wonder)  for  liis  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." 
"  However,"  said  he,  "  I  would  rather  be  attacked  than  unnoticed ; 
for  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  an  author  is  to  be  silent  as  to 
his  works."  Boileau,  according  to  Hume,  was  of  the  same  o])iiii()n. 
"  Never  let  criticism  operate  upon  your  face  or  your  mind,"  wrote 
the  Doctor  to  Mrs.  Thrale;  "it  is  very  rarely  that  an  author  is 
liurt  by  his  critics.  The  blaze  of  reputation  cannot  be  blown  out, 
but  it  very  o(U'A\  dies  in  the  socket."  "  I  have  not  been  atta(;ked 
enough  for  it,"  he  said  about  one  of  liis  pamphlets.  "Attack  is 
the  reaction ;  I  never  think  I  have  hit  hard  unless  it  rebounds." 
So  manifestly  true  are  these  remarks  that  many  an  author,  avid 
of  notoriety,  writes  for  the  very  purpose  of  Innng  attacked  ;  writes 
dismal  arul  dirty  "naturalistic"  novels,  and  liopes  for  success 
from  the  r(;aetir>n  and  the  advertisement.  Unhaj)pily,  critics  are 
seldom  wi.MC  enough  to  leaver  this  kind  of  literature  alone  to  its 
natural  decay,  "^rhey  will  be  advertising  it,  as  the  clergy  adver- 
ti.He  hcTctical  novels. 

Keviewing,  lik(!  other  things  in  nn  imperfect  world,  iriight  Ix; 

better.     '^J'o   lictter   it   is   in  the  hands  of    revi(;wers  themH(!lv(!S. 
7 
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If,  after  all,  one  miglit  admonish  tlie  young  critic,  one  would  say: 
In  the  first  place,  don't  be  indifferent.  Interest  yourself  in 
even  the  humble  author  and  his  book.  Break  an  epigram  on 
him  rather  than  let  him  drop  with  some  tame  and  stereotyped 
phrase,  some  cliche  of  the  newspaper  vocabulary.  If  you  would 
be  severe,  remember  the  advice  of  the  head  master  to  the  Eugby 
boys :  "  Boj^s,  let  j^our  repartee  be  like  lambent  summer  light- 
ning, brilliant  but  harmless."  The  old  school  of  slashers  is 
almost  extinct.  Do  not  slash  the  works  of  women;  spare  the 
squaws ;  reserve  the  scalping-knif e  and  the  torture-stake  for  the 
braves.  Whether  you  review  friends  or  not,  review  sincerely, 
and  never  review  an  enemy.  Never  "hit  back  "  in  a  review  of 
a  person  who  has  reviewed  you,  or  has  hurt  your  feelings,  even 
if  his  book  deserves  hitting.  As  much  as  possible  decline  to 
criticise  books  when  you  know  little  or  nothing  of  their  subject. 
Try  always  to  keep  before  you  the  author's  purpose;  judge  him 
with  that  well  in  your  mind,  and  do  not  chide  him  for  having 
written  his  own  book,  and  not  some  other  book,  which  you  might 
have  preferred.  Don't  revile  a  romanticist  for  not  being  a 
"realist,"  and  a  realist  for  not  being  a  romanticist.  He  who 
keeps  these  precepts  continually,  will  have  a  happier  conscience 
than  most  reviewers,  including  the  preacher. 

Andkew  Laxg. 
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The  publication  of  the  "  Life  and  Letters  "  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin  by  his  son,  has  thrown  light  upon  some  points 
of  Dar\\dn's  opinions  and  character  which  till  now  were  obscure, 
and  has  re-awakened  an  interest  in  his  well-known  theory  of 
*'  natural  selection  "  which  had  begun  somewhat  to  flag. 

The  chief  significance  of  that  theory  lies  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  very  deepest  and  most  important  problem  which  man  has  to 
investigate — the  problem  whether  the  world  is  the  outcome  of  a 
blind,  irrational,  and  unmoral  energy,  or  whether  it  is  the  work 
of  God.  The  influence  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  exercised  over 
men's  minds  with  respect  to  this  question  is  j)robably  greater 
than  that  of  any  writer  since  St.  Paul,  and  for  the  following 
reason : 

Before  Darwin,  three  distinct  classes  of  objects  and  events 
were  regarded  as  certainly  existing:  (1)  Human  actions;  (2)  such 
actions  as  those  of  falling  stones  or  passing  shadows,  and  of  in- 
organic matters  generally,  which  showed  no  indications  of  design; 
(3)  tlie  facts  of  habit  and  structure  in  animals  and  plants,  which 
seemed  to  cry  aloud  to  men,  "  We  are  designed  I  " 

At  that  time  the  evidences  of  design,  so  well  put  by  Paley 
(the  force  of  whose  reasonings  strongly  impressed  Darwin),  were 
so  obtrusively  apparent  as  to  place  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  for  whom  the  elimination  of  the 
idea  of  a  divine  purj)Osc  in  nature  was  the  great  desideratum. 
Then  came  Mr.  Darwin  with  liis  theory  of  natural  selection,  ac- 
cording to  which  all  tlie  complex  and  jipparfntly  designed  adap- 
t'ltions  of  organic  structure  and  habit  were  due  to  nothing  more 
than  the  hap-hazard  actir)n  of  the  dcstruf-tive  forces  of  natiii'c  on 
minute  ha|)-hazard  variations  in  .'ill  (lirections,  made  eflcctivc) 
tlirough  the  stniggle  for  life  induced  l)y  the  tendency  of  or^.iii- 
iflmH  to  incrcfise  in  a  geornetriral  nitio.  At  that  very  tinic  a 
great  transformatic^n  was  taking  placo  in   (ierniany,   wliere    the 
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various  schools  of  Hegelian  idealism  were  rapidly  giving  way 
before  advancing  materialism.  How  welcome,  then,  to  such 
thinkers  and  their  sympathizers,  was  a  theory  which  made  it 
possible  to  consider  chance  (in  the  sense  of  an  unintelligent, 
necessary  causation)  as  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  seemingly 
mysterious  phenomena  of  animal  life,  and  to  transfer  them  to  the 
category  of  the  merely  mechanical  play  of  lifeless  matter  and 
physical  force.  The  whole  weight  of  physical  science  seemed 
thrown  over  to  the  side  of  atheism  and  the  onus  prohandi  imposed 
upon  the  opponents  of  the  practical  deification  of  unreason.  No 
wonder  that  the  hypothesis  was  hailed  with  acclamation,  and  no 
wonder  that  Dai^win  was  reviled  by  men  who  had  the  cause  of 
religion  at  heart,  for  his  theory  tended  not  only  to  repudiate  crea- 
tion but  to  discredit  design,  and  so  practically  to  enthrone  un- 
reason as  lord  of  the  universe. 

It  seems,  then,  well  worth  while  once  more  to  consider  whether 
physical  science  does  certainly  justify  Darwin,  and  whether,  even 
were  it  to  do  so,  these  antitheistic  consequences  would  really 
follow.  It  may  be  that  quite  other  facts  may  serve  not  only  to 
rescue  the  organic  world  from  the  dead  embrace  of  the  inor- 
ganic, but  even  so  to  transfigure  the  merely  lifeless  phenomena 
of  the  universe  as  to  make  them  reveal  a  deep-seated  purpose 
and  design  hidden  beneath  their  grim  exterior. 

The  first  factor  in  the  formation  of  a  species  must  be  what 
is  called  heredity,  or  the  faculty  which  each  organism  possesses 
of  transmitting  its  likeness  to  its  offspring.  It  has  been  well 
compared  to  the  physical  first  law  of  motion,  according  to  which 
*'  any  body  in  motion  will  continue  to  move  on  uniformly  at  the 
same  rate  and  in  the  same  direction  until  some  other  force  or 
motion  is  impressed  upon  it."  This  tendency  given  by  heredity 
is  modified  by  the  diverse  influences  of  parents,  grandparents,  and 
ancestors,  in  a  way  which  may  be  compared  with  another  mechan- 
ical law,  that  of  the  compositioTi  of  forces.  U])on  those  diverse 
forms  of  heredity  comes  the  action  of  surrounding  influences. 

If  organisms  do  change,  they  cannot  change  witluuit  sonie 
external  and  some  internal  inflnence  beyond  the  action  of  liorod- 
ity.  It  is  obvions  that  the  very  same  external  intl nonces  will 
produce  diirerout  results   in  dilferent  species;    as  also  that  tho 
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nature  of  some  animals  is  more  stubborn  and  less  prone  to  varia- 
tion tlian  that  of  others.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  case  with 
the  ass,  the  guinea-fowl,  and  the  goose,  as  compared  with  the 
dog,  the  horse,  the  domestic  fowl,  and  the  pigeon.  Thus,  every 
li\4ng  creature,  like  every  organic  substance,  has  its  own  nature 
and  powers,  whereby  it  responds  in  its  own  special  ways  to  every 
influence  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  It  does  not  suffice  to  attrib- 
ute this  to  the  ultimate  parts,  cells,  or  molecules  of  which  a 
creature  may  be  composed.  If  we  take  in  imagination  one  such 
molecule,  we  see  that  it  could  not  have  its  condition  modified  by 
external  influences  unless  it  had  an  innate  power  to  be  so  acted 
on.  Of  the  smallest  fragment  of  a  whole,  no  less  than  of  a  whole 
itseK,  it  must  be  said,  according  to  the  old  dictum:  "  Quicquid 
redpitur^  recipitur  ad  modum  recipientisr  A  phenomenon  is  not 
to  be  explained  merely  by  pulverizing  it. 

The  action  of  the  inner  nature  of  each  organism  is  shown  by 
its  various  symmetrical  modes  of  growth,  by  the  processes  of 
repair  after  injury,  and,  above  all,  by  the  process  of  its  individual 
development  from  the  germ.  Therein  we  find  nothing  hap-hazard 
or  fortuitous,  but  all  proceeds  with  order  and  precise  regularity. 
If  there  is  a  parity  between  nature's  genetic  processes,  then 
organisms  of  one  kind  might  be  exj)ected  to  })roduce  organisms 
of  other  kinds  in  an  orderly  way;  just  as  the  first  cells  of  the 
embryo  ])roduce  in  an  orderly  way  cells  of  other  and  different 
kinds.  If  the  development  of  the  individual  presents  us  (as 
Darwinism  says  it  does)  with  a  sketch  <jf  the  past  history  of  the 
race,  then  the  earlier  stages  of  organic  evolution  must  also 
have  been  due  t^>  the  action  (jf  definite  innate  laws.  But  if  the 
earlier  species  were  thus  evolved,  why  are  we  in  imagination  to 
make  a  break  in  the  proc(;ss,  and  where  ? 

Darwin  sought  to  explain  instinct  partly  as  lapscMl  intelli- 
gence, partly  by  lucky  accidcntiil  variations  of  hahit  "  preserved 
and  inlieritcd."  But  how  could  the  action  of  the  grul)  of  the 
stag  })cetlc  be  thus  cxplaincfl,  which  prepares,  if  a  male,  a  burrow 
for  its  retirement  twice  its  own  size,  to  leave  room  for  the  enor- 
mous jaws  it  will  grow,  but  which  it  cannot  know  it  will  grow  ? 
How  can  the  first  suckirjg  of  iIm;  infant,  or  the;  first  swallowing 
of  its  foo<l,  be  thu8  explained  ?     However  far  we  j)Ut   hack   the 
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ancestral  beginnings  of  sncli  actions,  the  question  of  tlieir  origin 
returns,  and  with  increased  importunity. 

Thus,  it  seems  that  the  origin  of  a  new  species  must  be  due, 
first,  to  the  inherent  nature  of  the  parent  organism,  responding 
in  definite  ways  to  the  action  of  the  environment ;  secondly,  to 
surrounding  influences  which  stimulate  such  action ;  and,  thirdly, 
to  the  destructive  forces  which  eliminate  variations  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  physiological  propriety.  These  two  latter  agencies 
are,  however,  but  the  occasions  and  the  limitations  of  variations 
which  must  be  due  above  all  to  the  inner  nature  of  the  organism 
itself.  Therefore,  just  as  an  individual  animal,  in  its  process  of 
development,  generates  by  its  internal  force  its  own  body,  so 
specific  change  must  be  above  all  due  to  the  action  of  an  organ- 
ism's innermost  life ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  a  result  of  a  process 
of  psychogenesis. 

Now  these  views  have  been  rather  strongly  urged  and  pressed 
home,  and  one  is  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  most 
acute,  energetic,  and  able  of  the  w^hole  Darwinian  band,  has 
quickly  endeavored  to  find  a  stand-point  which  may  enable  the 
teaching  of  his  great  prophet  at  least  to  retain  a  nominal  validity, 
even  if  its  true  meaning  and  essence  be  really  eliminated  thereby. 

Professor  Huxley  has  lately  published  "^  an  obituary  notice  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  wherein  he  represents  the  upholder  of  natural  selec- 
tion as  being  free  to  affirm  that  species  arise  by  sudden  and  con- 
siderable definite  variations  according  to  pre-ordained  law,  while 
he  himself  admits  that  species  may  possess  indifferent  or  slightly 
disadvantageous  characters,  and  denies  that  natural  selection 
could  possibly  produce  or  maintain  the  primitive,  incipient  con- 
dition of  characters  which  subsequently  become  so  developed  as 
to  be  of  use  to  their  possessors.  But  it  is  just  such  indilferent 
and  apparently  useless  characters  which  serve  to  define  a  multi- 
tude of  species!  That  African  lemur  known  as  the  potto,  which 
has  a  rudimentary  forefinger,  can  hardly  have  survived  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  by  7iot  having  a  forefinger.  There  fore,  acconl- 
ing  to  Professor  Huxley,  this  character  couhl  never  have  arisen 
from  natural  selection.  But  the  potto  without  that  character  is 
not  a  potto.  It  is  tlie  possession  of  that,  with  otht*r  iuditlVrent 
*  •♦  Proceedings  of  tlie  Royal  Society,"  No.  ::U»U. 
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characters,  which,  makes  it  a  potto.  If  the  rudimentary  finger 
could  not  have  arisen  by  natural  selection,  neither  could  the 
potto.  Small  characters,  if  inherited,  form  good  specific  char- 
acters, and  whatever  produces  a  series  of  creatures  all  possessing 
a  similar  condition  of  such  characters,  produces  a  species.  But 
Professor  Huxley  tells  us  that  natural  selection  could  not  and 
does  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  produce  such  characters.  There- 
fore it  cannot  possibly  be  the  origin  of  such  species. 

This  writer  gives,  herein,  so  wide  a  meaning  to  the  term 
"natural  selection,"  that  the  origin  of  species  by  considerable, 
pre-ordained,  definite  variations  due  to  the  spontaneous  reaction 
of  the  innermost  nature  of  an  organism,  may  be  included  within 
it.  Such  a  signification,  however,  would  have  been  abhorrent 
to  Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  declared  that  it  would  make  his  theory 
valueless.  It  would,  in  effect,  be  categorically  to  deny  the 
truth  of  that  hypothesis  as  he  understood  and  taught  it,  and 
only  the  inventor  of  a  new  tenn  has  the  right  to  fix  what  its 
meaning  shall  be. 

The  statement  made  in  this  olntuary  notice  is  really  tanta- 
mount to  a  tacit  abandonment  of  "natural  selection,"  wliile 
retaining  the  name  and  ai)j)lying  it  to  something  widely  different 
from  what  Mr,  Darwin  intended — reducing  natural  selection  to 
that  merely  subordinate  role  which  every  one  freely  allows  it. 
Such  a  use  of  the  term  is  unreasonable ;  f(;r  if  a  species  arises 
from  the  reaction  of  the  innermost  nature  of  an  organism  upon 
external  stimuli^  then  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  say  it  arises  from 
natural  selection  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  a  scenic  transforma- 
tion has  been  produced,  not  by  its  designer  and  the  scene-shifter, 
but  by  the  chains  or  strings  which  restrain  its  moving  j)ieces  from 
pa.SHing  beyond  their  assigned  limits.  To  use  Mr.  Darwin's  cho.sen 
term  in  this  sen.se  comes  in  effect  to  tliis:  "  Some  species  succeed 
and  others  fail.  Tlie  former  may  therefore  be  metaphorically 
said  U)  be  selectc^d.  Those  whi(;h  succeed  do  so  from  some  cau.sc; 
or  causes  wliidi  may  thus  be  metaphorically  said  to  select;  and 
as  all  causes  are  natural  causes,  all  species  must  arise  by  natural 
selection."  In  f)ther  words,  nature  is  so  c(jnstituted  as  to  producer 
the  results  it  docs  produce — a  statement  vvhieh  is  very  true,  Itut 
neitlier  very  new  nor  very  instructive. 
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But  the  more  orthodox  Diirwinians  (like  many  of  the  ortho- 
dox in  otlier  matters,  and  unlike  Professor  Huxley)  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  full  force  of  their  opponents'  arguments,  and  they 
still  assert  the  power  of  natural  selection  to  produce  even  in- 
different or  slightly  disadvantageous  characters.  These  Darwin- 
ians would  say :  "  It  is  very  true  that  this  or  that  character  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  natural  selection  directly,  but  it  has 
been  produced  by  it  indirectly,  for  you  cannot  deny  that  it  may 
have  accompanied  some  other  character  which  was  useful."  Thus, 
as  regards  the  potto,  it  is  open  to  a  Darwinian  to  say:  "We  do 
not  know  but  that  its  rudimentary  finger  may  have  been  ac- 
companied by  a  stomach  exceptionally  good  for  digestion  or  by 
some  other  useful  character" ;  and  of  course  we  do  not  and  cannot 
know  anything  about  it.  It  is  impossible  to  show  that  any 
structure  in  any  animal  not  only  could  never  have  been  of  use 
to  it,  but  could  never  have  been  of  any  use  to  any  hypothetical 
ancestor  which  an  advocate  of  natural  selection  may  suggest 
has  at  some  time  existed.  Thus  a  Darwinian  may  claim  a  victory 
on  the  mere  ground  of  his  being  able  to  imagine  some  possible 
cause  of  which  he  is  unable  to  bring  forward  a  shadow  of  proof, 
and  this  he  can  do  even  on  the  assumption  that  the  theory  is 
absolutely  false. 

It  might  seem  hopeless  to  contend  against  so  luckily-circum- 
stanced an  hypothesis  as  this,  and  yet  it  has  been  successfully 
contended  against  in  very  old  times.  More  than  2,000  years  ago, 
Aristotle  had  to  contend  with  an  early  school  of  Greek  Darwinians 
who  opposed  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  and  said :  "  Teeth  were 
not  made  to  eat  with,  but  their  possession  enabled  creatures 
furnished  with  them  to  survive ;  for  when  combinations  of  struct- 
ures happened  to  occur  which  proved  favorable,  they  were  pi*e- 
served,  while  those  which  were  not  advantageous  perished  and 
still  perish,  like  the  Minotaurs  and  Sphinxes  of  Empedocles."  * 

Some  arguments  have  been  here  put  forwanl  tending  to 
show  that  the  mere  light  of  natural  science  is  fatal  to  the  ojnuion 
that  natural  selection  has  been  the  origin  of  species.  Wo  have, 
however,  suggested  tluxt  there  are  other  facts  which  may  servo 
not  only  to  rescue  the  organic  woiKl  froai  being  absorbed  in  tho 
*  'MMiysics"  of  Aristotle,  Book  TI.,  cluip.  VIII. 
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category  of  mere  lifeless  mechanism,  but  even  to  show  that  the 
inorganic  world  itself  must  be  full  of  intelligent  volition  and 
hidden  design.  For  this  purpose  we  may  waive  the  question  as 
to  the  bearing  of  zoological  and  botanical  facts  on  the  origin  of 
species.  We  may  allow  that  all  kinds  of  animals  and  plants 
have  arisen  by  natural  selection  only.  We  may  concede  that  the 
arguments  which  seemed,  before  Darwin,  to  proclaim  design  in 
animated  nature  were  mistaken  arguments,  and  we  may  throw 
the  phenomena  of  the  whole  world  of  animal  and  vegetal  life 
into  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  development  of  the  universe  by  a 
blind,  irrational  necessity  only.  Let  us  but  reserv^e  the  exercise 
of  our  own  reason,  and  that  one  solitary  reservation  will  suffice 
to  make  it  manifest  that  Darwinism  is  an  untenable  theor}-,  and 
the  conception  of  an  undesigned  universe  an  absurdity. 

Mr.  Darwin  by  his  hypothesis  sought  to  account  by  natural 
selection  for  the  world  of  living  nature  as  we  see  it,  including — 
and  avowedly  and  expressly  including — the  mind  of  man.  His 
doctrine  is  clear  and  unequivocal.  He  tells  us  again  and  again 
that  he  sees  no  distinction  of  kind  between  our  highest  intellect- 
ual faculties  and  the  feelings  of  a  brute,  and  affirms  that  his 
doctrine  rests  upon  grounds  which  will  never  be  shaken.  The 
assertion  of  the  "  bestiality  of  man  "  is  of  the  essence  of  his  idea, 
for  without  it,  he  tells  us,  he  "  would  give  absolutely  nothing  for 
the  theory  of  natural  selection";  we  have  "to  reject  all  or  ad- 
mit all."  Thus,  a  study  of  natural  selection,  to  be  satisfactory 
and  thorough,  must  lead  us  to  investigate  the  foundations  of  all 
knowledge  and  certainty.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  evils  which  have 
resulted  and  will  result  from  Mr.  Darwin's  teaching,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  him  for  forcing 
U[K>n  men  such  an  investigation.  By  a  perfectly  fearless  and  free 
inquiry  of  this  kind,  and  a  very  brief  one,  reason  will,  I  am 
confident,  be  ju.stified,  and  the  true  meaning  of  natural  selection 
be  disclosed.  Witli  the  permission  of  the  editor  of  the  Forum, 
we  hof)e  shortly  t^j  be  able  to  make  clear  what  this  meaning  is, 
and  what  its  bearing  uj)on  the  extent  and  validity  of  human 
reason. 

St.  Geokge  Mivakt. 
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The  country  is  passing  through  its  periodical  railway  crisis, 
and  we  have  the  periodical  attempts  at  a  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 
ease. Some  find  its  root  in  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act;  but 
this  act  is  an  attempt  at  the  remedy,  and  consequently  not  the 
cause.  Others  think  they  have  discovered  the  source  of  the 
trouble  in  excessive  competition ;  but  this  is  merely  a  symptom ; 
competition  is  normally  more  restricted  in  the  business  of  rail- 
ways than  in  that  of  most  enterprises.  A  third  class  accuse  the 
hostile  feelings  of  the  communities  served  by  the  railways,  and 
the  consequent  hostile  attitude  of  State  legislatures.  These  con- 
found effect  with  cause.  Communities,  and  the  railways  serving 
them,  being  strictly  interdependent,  ought  to  have  none  but 
friendly  relations.  How,  indeed,  can  a  community  be  prosperous 
unless  it  has  good  railway  facilities,  that  is,  unless  it  is  served  by 
prosperous  railways ;  and  how  can  a  railway  be  prosperous  unless 
the  community  which  it  serves  is  thriving  and  successful?  Eail- 
ways  are  the  very  gauges  of  public  economy,  feeling  and  regis- 
tering every  rise  and  fall  of  public  prosperity  as  keenly  and  as 
delicately  as  the  thermometer  feels  and  registers  the  changes  of 
temperature,  and  consequently  the  interests  of  railway  cor]_)ora- 
tions  and  of  the  public  are  identical. 

President  Adams,  of  the  Union  Pacific,  in  a  recent  admirable 
address,  gives  expression  to  the  opinion  of  a  fourth  party,  who 
ascribe  the  cause  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  afi'airs  to  the  ab- 
sence of  "  any  high  standard  of  commercial  honor  "  among  the 
directors  and  oflicers  of  railway  corporations.  But  directors  and 
officers  are  only  the  creatures  of  stockholders;  their  acts,  theiv- 
fore,  cannot  be  inherent  evils,  nor  causal  in  the  strict  sense  o[ 
the  word. 

I  take  it  that  the  cause,  the  inherent  evil,  lies  in  tlu*  absonoo 
of  a  sense  of  trust  among  stockholders,  who  make  aiul  unnuiko 
directors  and  oflicers;    iu  the  prevalent  conviction   that  tlie  right 
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of  voting  on  a  sliare  of  stock  is  a  property  right  to  be  exercised 
for  the  selfish  purposes  of  the  voter  and  not  for  the  general  bene- 
fit of  the  corporation ;  and  in  the  resultant  conclusion  that  a 
stockholder  has  a  right  to  sell  his  vote. 

The  effect  of  this  conviction  is  that  many  stockholders  sell 
their  votes  to  any  one  who  will  pay  them  a  trifle,  and  thus  hand 
over  the  absolute  control  of  their  property  to  persons  who  have 
no  interest  in  making  that  property  remunerative,  and  who  fre- 
quently seek  and  find  their  benefit  rather  in  its  disaster  than  in 
its  prosperity.  Such  persons  may  believe  it  to  be  to  their  in- 
dividual advantage  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Act,  and  to  carry  competition  to  such  excess  as  to 
plunge  the  property  controlled  into  ruin ;  and  such  persons  use 
the  railways  which  they  control  and  which  they  manage,  without 
being  interested  in  them,  to  oppress  and  t3rrannize  over  the  com- 
munities served  by  them,  in  order  to  further  private  enterprises 
in  which  they  are  interested.  Indeed,  why  should  persons  pur- 
chase votes  of  a  coqjoration,  and  give  their  time  and  labor  to  its 
management,  if  not  for  the  very  purjiose  of  using  the  powers  of 
such  corporation  for  some  ulterior  private  benefit? 

Bribery,  then,  to  use  a  single,  plain  word,  being  tlio  cause  of 
railway  demoralization,  the  i)roblcni  uri(lcrl\'ing  all  other  railway 
problems  is,  how  shall  it  be  extirpated?  By  what  method  can 
we  hope  to  deal  cfTicicntly  with  a  wrong  so  radical,  so  wide- 
Fpread,  so  customary,  so  legitimized  as  the  purchase;  and  sale  of 
votes  in  railway  elections  and  railway  meetings?  if  reasoning 
on  the  subject  could  have  eradicated  this  l)ane,  it  would  hnve 
been  eradicated  long  ago.  No  one  on  refl(.'ction  can  defend  the 
practice  a.s  morally  right;  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  unbusiness- 
like and  foolish.  A  shareholdcT  who  sells  his  vote,  even  wctc 
there  a  moral  right  to  do  so,  acts  no  more;  wisely  than  a  man  who 
sells  the  key  of  his  safe  in  order  to  make  a  litth;  jH'olit  on  the 
cost  price  of  the  key.  It  is  a  scandal  that  votes  on  nil  motions 
and  resolutions  which  may  como  up  nt  any  cor^'joratf!  niccting 
shr)uM  })e  sr^ld  in  advance;,  whih;  the  seller  has  not  even  a  hint 
of  what  thcsf!  motioiiH  and  resolutions  an;  going  to  be.  lie;  can- 
not know  whether  (referring  to  tin;  past)  his  V(>t(;  will  ratify 
wrongful  and  even  criminal   a(;ts  coniniitte(l    by  the  directors  or 
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officers,  or  whether  (referring  to  the  future)  it  will  force  the 
corporation  into  bankruptcy.  If,  therefore,  either  from  a  moral 
or  a  business  point  of  view,  no  defense  can  be  found  for  the 
practice,  some  weapon  more  potent  than  argument  will  be  neces- 
sary ;  buying  and  selling  votes  in  corporate  elections  and  meet- 
ings must  be  declared  by  law  to  be  what  in  its  nature  it  is — a 
crime.  This,  indeed,  has  already  been  attempted  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  We  have  on  its  statute  book  a  law  (chapter  510  of  the 
laws  of  1880)  which  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  sell  votes  at 
railway  meetings.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  law  is  so  nar- 
row in  its  scope  and  so  restricted  in  its  application,  that  it  has  re- 
mained a  dead  letter.     Few  persons  are  aware  of  its  existence. 

In  order  to  secure  legislation  which  may  be  effective,  atten- 
tion must  be  called  to  the  various  methods  employed  in  bribing 
stockholders,  so  that  each  of  these  may  be  forbidden  in  a  manner 
that  admits  of  no  evasion.     These  methods  are  four  in  number: 

First,  purchase  and  sale  of  proxies.  Stockholders  of  large 
corporations  seldom  attend  corporate  meetings  in  person.  They 
usually  exercise  their  right  to  vote  by  a  written  power  of  attor- 
ney, given  to  some  person  or  persons,  which  power  is  called  a 
proxy.  When  corporate  elections  are  not  contested,  proxies  are 
generally  given  for  the  asking  to  parties  designated  by  the  direc- 
tors. In  contested  elections  they  are  to  a  large  extent  the  sub- 
ject of  purchase  and  sale.  They  are  often  sold  as  low  as  one 
and  a  half  cents  per  vote,  though  as  much  as  ten  and  even 
twelve  dollars  is  occasionally  paid.  The  average  price  may  be 
estimated  at  about  twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

Secondly,  borrowing  stock.  The  law,  as  a  rule,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  recognizes  the  nominal  and  not  the  real  stock- 
holder in  all  matters  concerning  corporate  elections  and  meetings, 
so  that  only  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  books  of  a 
corporation  as  hoklers  of  its  shares  are  entitled  to  vote.  As  it  is 
customary  to  close  the  transfer  books  some  days  before  a  meet- 
ing and  keep  them  closed  until  the  meeting  is  over,  it  follows 
that  the  persons  who  have  possession  of  the  stock  certificates  on 
the  day  of  the  closing  of  tlie  books  exercise  the  sutTrage  thert»on. 
The  simph^st  and,  thcrt'l'ore,  most  usual  form  of  bribery  is  based 
on  this  condition  of  the  law  and  custom.      l*ei-sons  desiring  to 
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obtain  control  of  a  corporation  without  taking  any  interest  in  tlie 
same,  borrow  stock  certificates  on  tbe  day  of  the  closing  of  the 
books,  and  cause  these  certificates  to  be  transferred  to  their  own 
names.  Then,  by  this  mere  possession  of  the  certificates  for  a 
single  day,  they  appear  as  stockholders  at  the  corporate  meeting, 
and  cast  the  votes  on  the  shares  standing  in  their  names.  The 
owner  of  these  shares  receives  a  consideration  of  some  kind,  often 
trifling,  for  the  loan  of  his  certificates  for  a  day,  such  considera- 
tion being  the  bribe.  The  average  price  paid  for  a  vote  by  this 
method  probably  does  not  exceed  one  and  a  half  cents. 

Thirdly,  deliveries  at  seller's  option.  The  nominal,  not  the 
real,  owner  of  shares  being  entitled  to  vote,  the  seller  of  shares 
need  only  retain  possession  of  the  certificates  for  the  same  until 
the  books  close  in  order  to  retain  the  right  to  vote  on  them,  al- 
though he  has  parted  with  all  interest  in  the  corporation.  A 
favorite  method,  therefore,  of  purchasing  votes,  is  to  purchase 
shares  and  immediately  resell  them  on  the  condition  that  the 
seller  need  not  deliver  the  certificates  for  the  shares  sold  until 
the  books  are  closed.  For  this  right,  of  course,  a  price  is  paid, 
amounting  sometimes  to  as  much  as  one  dollar  per  vote,  although 
in  the  average  it  may  not  exceed  twenty-five  cents. 

Fourthly,  purchase  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and 
sale  on  the  Consolidated  Exchange.  In  New  York,  where  the 
vast  majority  of  the  stock  transactions  of  the  country  are  made, 
there  are  two  marts  for  those  transactions:  the  old  New  York 
Stock  p]xchange,  and  the  new  Consolidated  Exchange.  The 
rule  of  the  former  is  tliat  in  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement 
to  the  contrary,  certificates  of  shares  sold  on  any  day  must  be 
delivered  to  tlie  purchaser  on  tlu*  following  day.  The  latter  fixes 
Monday  as  the  day  on  whicli  all  stock  deliveries  must  be  made, 
no  matter  when  sold  during  the  week.  If,  therefore,  the  Ijooks 
close  on  any  day  j)receding  the  Monday  succeeding  the  day  of 
the  sale,  the  seller,  and  not  the  j)urchaser,  would  appear  as  owner 
on  the  books,  and  be  entitled  U)  the  vote  on  the  shares  sold.  Ter- 
sons,  therefore,  who  desire  to  obtain  control  of  a  forponition  hy 
rriHting  votes  on  shares  not  their  own,  nerd  only  punhase  on 
tlie  New  Yr)rk  Sto(;k  Kxcliangc;,  and  immediately  r(\scll  on  the 
ConsolirlaUjd  Exchange  at  any  time  during  the  week  in  which 
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the  corporate  books  close  for  a  meeting,  as  bj  so  doing  the  seller, 
and  not  tlie  owner,  of  the  shares  is  entitled  to  cast  the  votes 
thereon.  In  order  to  invite  purchase  on  the  Consolidated  Ex- 
change, they  are  offered  at  a  price  lower  than  that  ruling  at  the 
Stock  Exchange,  such  difference  of  price  being  the  bribe  for  the 
vote.  From  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  share  is  usually  a  suf- 
ficient temptation  to  those  who  prefer  cash  to  votes. 

Such  being  the  methods  of  bribery,  the  task  is  to  secure  legis- 
lation broad  enough  in  its  scope  to  cover  not  only  them,  but  also 
all  others  which  may  be  devised ;  definite  enough  to  prevent 
evasion ;  armed  with  such  sanction  that  none  will  dare  to  dis- 
obey ;  and  comprehensive  enough  in  its  application  to  affect  rail- 
way elections  and  meetings  throughout  the  Union. 

In  order  to  be  broad  and  definite  the  law  must,  in  addition  to 
forbidding  all  trafiic  in  proxies,  strip  the  mere  possession  of  a 
stock  certificate  of  every  right  and  claim  to  the  vote  on  the 
shares  represented  by  it.  Nor  ought  such  a  law  to  be  simply  nega- 
tive in  character;  there  must  be  positive  provisions  securing  to  the 
owner  of  shares  a  speedy  and  certain  remedy  when  the  nominal 
holder  seeks  to  exercise  the  franchise  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
delivering  to  such  owner  the  proxy  thereon  with  full  powers  of 
substitution.  To  prevent  all  evasion  of  the  law,  a  creditor  hold- 
ing shares  as  collateral  security  and  transferring  them  to  his  name 
on  the  books  of  the  corporation,  must  be  considered  merely  a 
nominal  holder  and  must  deliver  such  proxy  to  the  debtor.  The 
penalties  for  violating  the  law  directly  or  by  indirect  means 
must  be  stringent.  The  sanction  required  is  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary  for  terms  ranging  from  one  to  three  yeai-s  for 
subsequent  offenses.  In  addition,  the  delinquent  must  be  made 
answerable  in  substantial  damages  in  a  civil  action  to  the  owner 
who  has  been  defrauded  of  his  vote. 

In  order  to  be  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  so  as  to  embraoo 
every  section  of  the  country,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  legisla- 
tion suggested  be  adoj)ted  by  Congress  and  the  tliirty-eight 
States.  If  this  were  so,  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  might 
indeed  be  insurmountable.  Fortunately  Un-  our  purpose,  tlio 
immense  net-work  of  rails  stretching  for  thousands  and  thousands 
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of  miles  toward  all  points  of  tlie  compass,  with  the  enormous  in- 
terests which  thej  represent,  has  its  monetary  focus  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  financial  center  of  the  Union.  On  the  Stock  Ex- 
change of  that  city  are  bought  and  sold,  and  loaned  and  borrowed, 
the  shares  of  almost  all  the  principal  railway  corporations ;  and 
every  corporation  whose  stock  is  dealt  in  on  that  Exchange  has  a 
transfer  agency  if  not  an  office  in  the  city.  The  arm  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  reaches,  therefore,  in  the  matter 
of  stock  transactions,  to  the  very  confines  of  the  Union.  Nor 
is  that  legislature  asked  to  inaugurate  anything  novel ;  it  need 
only  amend  the  act  already  existing  on  its  statute  book  above 
mentioned  (chapjter  510  of  the  laws  of  1880),  by  extending  its  pro- 
visions so  as  to  cover  all  forms  of  bribery,  and  forbid  their  prac- 
tice in  the  State  of  New  York  irrespective  of  the  domicile  of  the 
corporation  affected. 

The  legislation  just  outlined  should  be  supplemented,  more- 
over, by  some  mandatory  enactment  securing  to  stockholders 
free  access  to  the  stock  list  of  every  corporation  having  an  office 
or  a  tran.sfer  agency  in  the  State  of  New  York,  so  that  directors 
of  a  property  may  no  longer  have  the  support  of  the  law  when- 
ever they  endeavor  to  ];erpctuate  themselves  in  jjowcr  against  the 
will  of  the  owners. 

Singularly  enough,  the  only  statutes  regulating  this  important 
right  were  jja.sscd  in  tiie  years  1825  and  1842;  the  one  at  a 
time  when  transportation  by  locomotive  liad  not  yet  been  in- 
vented, the  other  when  such  transportation  was  still  in  its  experi- 
mental Htagf;.  The  former  grants  a  st(jck'holder  of  a  domestic 
corj>oration  th(;  privilege  of  ins})ecting  the  stock  list  one  month 
in  the  year  only;  the  latter  may  actually  debar  stockholders  of 
foreign  coqjorations  from  scicing  such  list  at  all,  inasmuch  as 
transfer-agents  of  such  corjx^rations  may  at  any  time  refu.sc  to 
exhibit  the  same  under  the  prc!text  that  it  is  not  "  in  their  ])ower 
BO  U)  do."  Moreover,  whatev(;r  rights  an^  apparently  accorded  by 
tliCHf!  Ht^itut^.'H,  are  rendered  illusor}'  by  the  fact  that  no  remedy 
(!xiHtH  to  enforce  them  with  sufficient  despatch  to  be  of  any 
benefit  either  to  tlie  Htoekhold(;rs  or  to  the;  corporation. 

These;  antiquated  enactments  ought  to  be  rcjjx-.'iled,  :in(l  in 
tlicir  plaec  a  law  shr^uld  ];(;  pjiased  grnnting  stockholders  vyviy 
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facility  to  consult  with  eacli  other  regarding  the  welfare  of  their 
common  property,  and  enabling  them  to  guard  themselves  against 
the  underhand  work  of  persons  in  control  of  the  same.  Tlie 
stock  list  of  every  corporation,  domestic  and  foreign,  ought  to  be 
corrected  daily  for  the  use  of  the  stockholders,  who  should  have 
untrammeled  access  to  it,  not  only  for  inspection  but  also  for 
making  such  memoranda  and  copies  as  they  may  desire.  Every 
attempt  at  interference  with,  or  evasion  of,  this  right  on  the  part 
of  any  agent  or  officer  of  any  corporation  should  be  repressed  by 
a  swift  remedy  in  favor  of  the  stockholder,  and  a  penalty  to  the 
people  of  the  State  both  stringent  and  certain. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  beneficial  operation  of 
the  legislation  herein  advocated  will  not  be  limited  to  investors, 
vast  as  that  class  may  be,  embracing  as  it  does  directly  or  indi- 
rectly all  who  have  savings.  Interdependent  as  are  the  relations 
between  the  railwaj^s  and  the  commonwealth,  such  legislation 
would  enhance  the  welfare  of  every  household  in  the  land. 
And  when  we  reflect  that  the  net-work  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  miles  of  railway  of  the  country,  employing  in  its  devel- 
opment and  operation  a  million  of  laborers  and  involving  ten 
thousand  million  dollars  of  securities,  is  rapidly  coalescing  into  a 
few  huge  systems  controlled  by  a  few  central  corporations,  the 
question  of  a  pure  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  managers  of  these 
corporations  rises  to  national  importance. 

Isaac  L.  Eice. 


THE   NEXT   POST.VL   EEFORM. 

The  last  Rep-ablican  convention,  in  an  off-hand  way,  de- 
manded a  cliange  in  the  postal  laws  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  tend  to  postpone  for  many  years  the  reform  of  our  postal 
system  at  points  where  it  is  shamefully  and  most  injuriously 
below  the  standard  of  modem  civilization,  in  favor  of  an  alleged 
improvement  where  no  improvement  is  needed  or  called  for. 

The  measure  "  demanded  "  by  the  convention  was  simply  that 
of  cutting  down  the  postage  of  letters  one-lialf.  It  is  easy  to 
understimd  the  reasoning  tliat  led  that  body  of  j)atriotic  statesmen 
to  its  conclusion:  reducing  letter  postage  from  three  cents  to  two 
was  a  popular  move;  increasing  the  weight  of  a  possible  two-cent 
letter  from  a  half-ounce  to  an  ounce  was  also  poj)ular;  therefore 
to  jjromise  a  further  reduction  from  two  cents  to  one  cent  is  likely 
to  win  favor  and  votes.  If  it  runs  tlie  post-offH^e  department  into 
debt,  tliat  is  no  harm;  it  will  help  dispose  of  the  sur})lus  without 
reducing  taxes;  and  as  Uj  the  question  whether  it  will  so  cri})ple 
the  postal  service  as  to  liiiiflcr  necessary  improvements,  we  really 
have  not  time  to  be  bothcre<l  with  such  matters.  We  must  finish 
up  the  platform  and  liurry  home. 

If  there  is  any  j^oiut  on  which  our  j)ostal  system  docs  7iot 
stand  in  need  of  injprovcmcnt,  it  is  in  the  cheapness  of  postige. 
Our  ncwH])apcrrt  are  carried  within  the  county  of  their  pui)licatioa 
for  nothing,  and  everywhere  else  for  next  to  nothing;  and  a  letter 
of  an  ounce  w(;iglit  is  transjiorted  from  any  j)oint  to  any  otii(*r  of 
our  enormous  area  of  o,f)00,()00  sfpiare  mil(?s  for  tljt;  smallest 
unit  of  h'tU'T  |K>sUige  known  in  Cliristcndom.  ()iirj)ostil  service 
may  be  the;  most  incflicient  in  the  highly-civilized  world,  but  at 
least  our  postige  '    the  cheapest. 

But  there  are  two  points  at  which  those  Americans  who  luive 

made  any  tlioughtful  comparative;  study  of  pMst:ii  systems  have 

felt  witli  shamr!  and   impatience;  the  miserable'  defects  of  our  own 

Hjstcm.     One  (jf  them  is  the  *' paniels  ])Ost,"  which  is  ])art  of  the 
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organization  of  every  country  of  advanced  civilization  in  tlie 
world  except  our  own,  an  indispensable  promoter  of  tlic  general 
comfort,  a  quickener  of  trade,  and  a  consolidator  of  national 
unity.  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  further  of  this ;  the  discussion 
of  it  has  been  well  began  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  Senate  last 
July  by  Mr.  Chace,  from  the  Post-office  Committee,  and  will  go 
on  intermittently  until,  after  inevitable  conflict  with  the  vested 
interests  of  the  express  companies,  the  measure  goes  through. 

But  a  far  more  important  matter,  and  one  wholly  neglected, 
is  that  of  postal  delivery.  In  other  civilized  countries,  the  post- 
office,  receiving  a  letter  from  the  writer,  undertakes  to  deliver  it 
to  the  person  addressed.  In  our  own  happy  land  the  post-office 
receives  the  letter,  and  (except  in  the  case  of  a  privileged  small 
minority  of  the  people)  undertakes  to  carry  it  to  within  five  or 
ten  miles  of  the  person  addressed,  and  keep  it  there  till  called 
for.  This  is  the  mere  barbarism  of  postal  service,  worthy  of  the 
dark  ages  before  Rowland  Hill.  The  cost  and  loss  which  it  in- 
volves become  obvious  to  any  one  on  a  moment's  reflection. 

For  example,  a  man  living  three  miles  from  a  post-office  is 
expecting  a  letter  of  importance  which  may  arrive  at  any  time 
within  a  fortnight.  He  goes  daily  to  look  for  it,  and  on  the  sixth 
day  he  gets  it.  That  letter  has  cost  him  twelve  hours  of  walking, 
or  six  hours  of  travel  for  himself  and  horse.  In  other  words, 
the  postage  on  that  letter  has  been,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  $2.02. 
The  government  does  not  get  the  money,  but  the  citizen  loses 
it.  Or,  to  take  a  more  usual  case,  the  citizen,  having  no  special 
reason  to  expect  a  letter,  looks  in  at  the  post-office  in  a  casual 
way,  as  his  business  takes  him  into  the  neighborhood,  and  finds 
a  letter  that  has  been  waiting  for  him  ten  days.  He  discovers, 
to  his  great  relief,  that  the  delay  has  not  quite  certainly  de- 
feated the  object  of  the  letter.  His  debt  may  not  have  become 
irrecoverable ;  his  chance  for  a  bargain  is  possibly  not  lost ;  his 
sick  daughter  is  perhaps  not  yet  dead  and  buried.  The  letter 
must  be  answered  as  soon  as  he  can  consult  his  papers  and  ac- 
counts, or  his  family.  He  must  hurry  home  and  liurry  back 
before  the  departure  of  the  next  mail.  The  cost  in  niileage  is 
not  great  in  this  case;  but  the  cost  in  business  loss  may  bo  in- 
definitely great,  and  the  ilistress  and  heart-break  quite  iuoxjjros- 
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sible  in  terms  of  the  federal  currency ;  and  all  this  is  the  result 
of  that  inexcusable  defect  of  postal  service  which  distinguishes 
the  United  States  alone  among  highly-civilized  nations. 

These  are  exceptional  cases,  it  will  be  said.  We  will  take  a 
very  common  case — that  of  a  man  of  active  correspondence,  liv- 
ing a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  post-office,  in  a  compact^ -built 
town  of  9,000  people.  He  needs  to  get  his  letters  promptly 
twice  a  day ;  they  often  require  to  be  answered  by  the  next  mail. 
The  United  States  government  exacts  from  this  citizen  an  aver- 
age of  three  hours'  labor  a  day,  to  make  good  its  own  defect  of 
service.  To  be  sure,  it  is  the  citizen's  own  fault  that  he  does  not- 
move  his  residence  nearer  to  the  post-office,  or  that  he  does  not 
remove  altogether  to  some  town  of  11,000  people,  in  which  case 
the  government  would  perhaps,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  deliver  his  letters  at  his  house,  even  if  it  were  twice  as 
far  from  the  post-office  and  the  population  only  half  as  dense. 

It  will  be  the  obvious  but  most  fallacious  remark  of  some 
readers  that  this  state  of  things  affects  only  the  rural  po])ulati()n ; 
the  business  centers  have  all  necessary  postal  facilities.  To 
which  it  may  be  answered,  (1)  that  rustics  have  rights  to  govern- 
ment service  as  well  as  town-folk;  (2)  that  the  five  or  six  mill- 
ions of  people  reported  in  the  Tenth  Census  as  living  in  cities  of 
from  4,000  U)  50,000  are  not  to  be  classed  as  rustic,  any  more  than 
the  eight  millions  in  cities  of  over  50,000;  but  (8)  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  the  (h.'livery  of  a  letter  is  presumably  as  important 
to  the  man  that  sends  it  as  tr)  the  man  that  gets  it — or  does  not 
get  it.  A  rural  delivery  is  important  U)  the  towns  as  well  as  to 
the  country.  The  fact  that  the  Philadelj)hian  or  the  Chicagoan, 
writing  to  points  beyond  a  ten-mile  radius,  is  necessarily  uncer- 
tain whether  his  letter  will  reach  its  destination  within  a  week,  is 
doubtl(!SH  an  inconvenient  fact  to  the  rural  correspondent;  but  it 
is  also  an  annoyancjc,  perhaps  a  serious  damage,  to  his  city  friend. 
^J'o  quote  an  actual,  very  common,  and  very  commonplace  ex- 
ample, a  liouscholder  in  a  great  city  writes  to  a  fanner  in  a 
densely-settled  t<^)wn  of  New  England  to  engage  family  supplies 
for  tlif!  winter.  Two  months  later  he  receives  a  sorrowful  reply, 
V)  the  effect  that  the  letUM*  arrived  in  the  busy  sc^'ison  when  trips 
U)  the  post-office  were  not  frequent,  and  when  it  was  received  and 
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read,  the  time  for  doing  tlie  business  was  passed.  Here  is  a  gra- 
tuitous damage  inflicted  upon  citizens  by  a  post-office  department 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  duty  of  distributing  patronage  and  "  fix- 
ing things  "  generally  for  the  next  election,  to  attend  to  its  proper 
business  and,  by  devising  and  recommending  improvements,  to 
bring  up  its  system  to  the  level  forty  years  ago  attained  by 
other  civilized  gov*ernments. 

It  will  of  course  be  objected  by  the  official  mind,  that  it  is  un- 
just to  compare  the  postal  delivery  of  this  country  with  that  of 
countries  of  denser  population;  and  this  plaintive  deprecation 
w^ill  be  relied  upon  as  sufficient  to  justify  the  continued  holding 
of  our  great  areas  of  population,  already  dense,  in  a  state  of  postal 
barbarism.     Let  us  look  into  the  merits  of  this  defense. 

Does  it  present  any  reason,  or  can  any  reason  be  suggested  or 
invented,  why  the  five  millions  of  people  living  in  cities  of  from 
4,000  to  50,000  should  not  at  once  be  admitted  to  equal  rights 
under  the  postal  system  with  the  people  of  larger  cities?  In 
1880  there  were  100  cities  of  over  20,000  that  had,  or  might  have 
had,  by  taking  trouble  enough  at  Washington,  a  postal  delivery ; 
and  there  were  186  cities  of  between  8,000  and  20,000  that  were 
debarred  by  law  from  this  privilege.  Is  there  any  justice  in  such 
discrimination?  In  1889,  after  two  years  of  slight  improvement 
in  the  postal  laws,  the  number  of  carrier-delivery  effices  has  in- 
creased from  188  to  nearly  400.  But  the  number  of  post-offices 
above  the  fourth  class,  to  most  of  which  the  carrier-system  is  ap- 
plicable, is  2,582. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  it  is  harder  to  deliver  letters  to  a  pop- 
ulation of  a  given  density  in  America,  than  to  a  population  of  like 
density  anywhere  else?  Given  the  same  density  of  population,  is 
it  more  difficult  to  deliver  letters  to  every  house  in  Massachusetts 
than  to  every  house  in  Switzerland?  But  Massachusetts  is  25  per 
cent,  more  densely  peopled  than  Switzerland.  Are  the  scpiaro 
miles  in  Scotland  any  easier  for  the  postman  to  get  over  than  the 
square  miles  in  Khode  Island?  But  there  are  109  Sootehmen  to 
the  square  mile,  and  every  man  of  them  has  his  lettei's  promptly 
brought  to  liim;  there  are  254  lihodo  Islandei-s  to  the  square  mile 
— nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  many — and  (outside  of  tive  chief 
cities)  tliey  can  have  their  letttu's  by  going  to  the  post-otheo  anil  call- 
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ing  for  them.  The  entire  States  of  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland 
had,  every  one  of  them,  in  1880,  a  population  of  over  90  to  the 
square  mile,  and  according  to  the  rate  of  growth  have  now  much 
more  than  100.  In  1880,  25,000  square  miles — one-sixtieth  of  the 
settled  area  of  the  United  States — had  a  population  of  90  or  more 
to  the  square  mile;  and  256,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  settled  area,  had  a  density  of  45  or  more.  But  this  es- 
timate, made  ten  years  ago,  and  made  by  counties,  not  by  postal 
precincts,  gives  little  idea  of  the  areas  which  might,  with  econ- 
omy and  even  with  profit  to  the  post-office  department,  be  cov- 
ered by  deliveries,  more  frequent  in  the  thicker  settlements  and 
less  frequent  in  the  others.  A  very  moderate  measure  of  reform 
would  bring  within  reach  of  the  postman  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  whom  communication  by 
mail  is  now  an  uncertain  matter.  What  need  hinder  the  imme- 
diate adoption  of  an  act  providing  tliat  carriers  shall  (not  may)  be 
employed  in  every  township  containing  more  than  400  people  to 
the  square  mile?  This  would  do  for  a  beginning.  An  enter- 
prising Postmaster-General  might  prepare  material  for  further 
legislation  by  requiring  every  postmaster  to  report  on  the  density 
and  distribution  of  the  population  in  his  district,  with  other  par- 
ticulars bearing  on  the  subject.  If  only  this  functionary  could 
somehow  be  relieved  of  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  elections, 
doubtless  matters  like  this  would  receive  his  attention. 

The  argument  grows  stronger  with  every  new  turn  that  is 
given  it.  An  argument  from  the  tenth  census  is  an  a  fortwri 
argumcTjt  at  both  ends.  Kcfiuirements  and  facilities  are  greater 
now  in  America  than  thc^y  were  t(;n  years  ago;  and  were  very 
mucli  less  in  Kuroj)ean  countries  forty  years  ago,  when  the  de- 
livery sysUim  liad  aln^ady  been  suc(M)ssfully  inaugurated,  llio 
dejection  that  rural  delivery  in  America  is  made  more  diflicult 
by  the  fact  that  the  American  farmer  lives  apart  on  liis  fjirni, 
while  French  and  Gr^nnan  farmers  huddh;  in  vill.'iges,  is  more 
tlian  balan{;ed  })y  tlw;  fa(;t  that  tlie  American  is  a  very  mucli 
larg(;r  receiver  of  mail  matter. 

Wliat  wr)uld  be  the  result  of  bringing  up  th(!  Anw^ric^an  postal 
system    to  the  standard   of   modern  civilization?     The  question 
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lias  been  settled  by  world-wide  experiment.  The  result  would  be 
an  immense  increase  of  postal  business  and  postal  revenue.  Post- 
master-General Blair  (whose  attention  was  less  distracted  from 
postal  affairs  to  electioneering  exigencies  than  that  of  his  late 
successor,  Mr.  Yilas)  long  ago  made  the  just  remark  that  within 
moderate  limits  the  reduction  of  postage  rates  had  far  less  the 
effect  of  increasing  postal  business  than  the  improvement  of  the 
service  had.  The  damage  arising  from  the  present  state  of  things 
is  not  that  very  many  rural  letters  are  made  useless,  but  that 
the  letters  are  not  written. 

There  is  one  final  argument  in  favor  of  this  forward  step  in 
civilization,  which  must  have  weight  with  the  practical  states- 
man: the  necessary  improvement  of  the  postal  service  would 
require  a  very  large  number  of  additional  letter-carriers  in  every 
congressional  district,  at  salaries  of  from  $600  to  $850 ;  and  these 
would  all  have  to  be  appointed  under  the  new  administration. 
The  truly  patriotic  Republican  congressman  cannot  fail  to  see 
the  bearing  of  this  on  the  interests  of  his  beloved  country. 

Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon. 


'J' lie 


T^onim. 


APRIL,    1889. 


CARDINAL  MANNING  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Had  Cardinal  Manning  ever  lived  in  America  he  would  not 
have  fallen  into  tlie  mistake  of  affixing  his  name  to  so  many 
pages  of  misleading  statement  and  of  fallacious — it  would  not  be 
wrong  to  say  sophistical — reasoning  as  make  up  his  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  Forum.  He  would  have  quickly  learned  that  his 
statistics  are  good  for  nothing  and  prove  nothing,  and  he  would 
be  aware  that  the  opinions  adverse  to  our  common-school  system 
which  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  and  the  rest  of 
his  authorities  are  utterly  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
body  of  Americans  of  liigh  principle  and  robust  intelligence 
whose  ancestors  were  born  on  the  soil.  However,  the  underlying 
ideas  of  the  Cardinal's  paper  are  those  which  he  has  often  ex- 
pressed before.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  the 
Ultramontanist  school,  which  of  late  has  put  forth  strenuous 
efforts — despemti;  and  hopciless  we  believe  them  to  be — to  revive 
tlie  dead  past,  and  t^j  })ring  })ack  a  stiite  of  things  in  whic^h  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  may  again  dominates  lay  society. 
JIc  lauds  a  govenirn(;nt  by  priests.  *'  The  government  of  priests," 
he  hafl  written  before,  "  created  modem  Europe,  and  we  say  tliat 
it  need  fear  no  comparison  witli  that  of  laymen."  *  He  lent  efTcct- 
ive  aid  t^>  the  party — ^"  the  insolent  faction,"  as  Dr.  (now  Cardi- 

•'•Thrw;  L«;(:tiirtrH  on   th<*  Temporal   Hovcroi^nly  of  the  PopcH,"  p.  53. 
0>I»yrlKJ»t,  I^IW,  \iy  th«  Koruin  Vu\)Uh)iIuk  Company. 
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nal)  Newman  called  it — which  clamored  and  intrigued  for  the 
decree  of  papal  infallibility  in  ethics  as  well  as  theology,  and 
pushed  it  through  the  Vatican  Council  in  spite  of  the  anger  and 
alarm  of  the  civil  authority  in  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant 
lands.  He  has  boldly  approved  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  pon- 
tifical bulls  in  the  long  conflict  of  the  papacy  with  civil  govern- 
ment— the  Unam  Sanctam  of  Boniface  YIII.,  which  made  the 
belief  that  every  human  creature  is  subject  to  the  Pope  to  be 
necessary  to  salvation.  He  has  insisted  on  all  occasions  that  the 
Pope  alone  can  define  the  limits  of  his  own  authority,  and,  by 
consequence,  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  define  the  limits  of 
the  authority  of  the  state ;  *  that  it  is  the  Pope's  ofiicial  duty  to 
pronounce  on  the  acts  not  only  of  individuals,  but  also  "of 
peoples,  of  nations  and  their  princes."  He  condemns  with  abhor- 
rence the  constitution  of  modern  states.  He  considers  them  alien 
from  "the  mind  and  essence  of  the  church."  "  This  separation," 
he  tells  lis,  "  of  church  and  state,  abnormal,  and  replete  with 
moral  and  spiritual  dangers,  is  an  established  fact  in  a  larger  part 
of  the  modern  world."  Of  course,  the  Cardinal  can  look  on  the 
American  system  of  government — on  the  idea  of  a  free  church  in 
a  free  state — with  no  other  feeling  than  intense  disapprobation. 
During  our  civil  war,  he  pointed  to  the  supposed  downfall  of  the 
republic  as  a  warning  against  false  theories  of  political  society. 
"Look,"  he  said,f  "into  the  New  World,  into  America.  .  .  . 
The  natural  life  of  one  man  has  outlived  its  duration.  He  saw 
its  foundation,  and  he  sees  its  disruption.  The  fatal  principle  of 
anarchy  lay  in  the  beginning."  J  "  There  is  no  remedy,"  he  adds, 
"  for  such  calamities  but  in  the  Holy  See  and  its  temporal  au- 
thority. England  laid  the  foundations  of  North  America  on  the 
basis  of  natural  society,  and  the  life-time  of  one  man  is  long 
enough  to  touch  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  its  political 
unity."  §  The  theory  that  "the  state  is  not  to  be  united  to  any 
religious  communion,"  which  is  the  American  theory,  is  de- 
nounced as  "  a  peculiar  form  of  Erastianism,  springing  from  a 

combination  of  the  Voltairian  philosophy  and  the  pretensions  of 
*  "  The  Last  Glories  of  the  Holy  See,"  p.  15. 
f  "  The  Centeniiry  of  St.  Peter,"  p.  98. 
X  "The  Last  (Jlories  of  the  Holy  See,"  p.  63. 
§''MLscellanies,"I.  lU. 
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democracy."  *  Thus,  according  to  His  Eminence,  it  is  not  our 
common-school  system  alone  that  is  at  fault,  but  the  entire  basis 
of  our  political  fabric  is,  not  to  mince  the  matter,  of  the  devil. 

Well,  what  is  to  be  done?  What  will  the  Ultramontanist 
theologians  advise  under  the  circumstances?  One  would  think 
that  they  had  their  hands  full  in  dealing  with  Italy,  France,  and 
the  other  old  Roman  Catholic  nations  of  Europe,  who  spurn  their 
political  philosophy,  shut  the  door  on  medisevalism,  and  insist  on 
the  right  of  the  laity  both  to  define  the  function  of  civil  govern- 
ment and  to  administer  it  without  dictation  from  the  priesthood. 
The  ecclesiastical  leaders,  at  least  when  they  are  writing  for 
Americans,  judge  it  inexpedient  to  attack  directly  our  whole 
system  of  civil  polity.  But  they  can  do  this :  they  can  seek  to 
reduce  the  province  of  the  civil  power  to  a  minimum.  English 
and  American  liberty  was  gained  by  depriving  government  of 
many  of  its  old  prerogatives.  It  is  thought  to  be  good  policy  to 
stir  up  the  inherited  feeling  in  favor  of  limiting  the  agency  of 
the  civil  power,  and  so  to  strip  the  state  of  its  useful  and  neces- 
sary functions;  and  by  means  of  a  specious  plea  for  human 
rights,  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the  family,  to  cut  off 
the  state  from  the  office  of  providing  the  means  of  unscctirian 
education  for  the  body  of  its  citizens. 

And  so  we  find  Cardinal  Manning,  in  the  article  before  us, 
objecting  to  our  school  system  as  an  invasion  of  family  rights. 
"The  law  of  nature,"  he  asserts,  "  has  invested  parents  with  these 
rcsponsiVjilities "  of  teaching  and  training  children;  "parents 
have  the  right  to  control  the  education  of  their  children."  Two 
things  are  U)  be  said  in  answer  to  this.  The  iirst  is,  that  the 
state  hiiH  a  right  Uj  guard  its  own  cxist(;nce,  and  to  provide  for 
what  is  essential  to  its  well-being.  There  can  be  no  parental 
claim  that  nullifies  this  right;  for  the  child  has  duties  to  perform 
as  a  member  of  the  civil  community  as  well  as  obligations  within 
the  family  circle.  Tha  Ktat<3,  as  n;ally  as  tlu^  family,  is  a  divine 
institutir)n.  Tlio  second  thing  to  bo  said  is,  that  what  the  Car- 
dinal and  his  adh(;n!nts  arc  r(\'illy  (lonUjnding  for  is  not  the  rights 
of  tfie  family  and  of  tin;  parent,  but  the  moral  right  of  the  clergy 
to  prcHcribo  U)  the  parent  and  the  family  liow  mu(;h   and  what 

•Ibid.,  \t.  286. 
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sort  of  instruction  tlie  children  shall  receive.  Elsewhere  His 
Eminence  teaches  that  the  Church — meaning  the  Roman  hier- 
archy— is  the  authoritative  guide  of  conscience  in  all  its  relations, 
"  not  only  of  the  child  to  the  parent,  but  of  the  parent  to  the 
child."  He  teaches  that  God  gave  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors 
"  the  direction  of  families,  of  households,  of  all  the  collective 
forms  of  natural  society";  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  "is  father 
in  all  things,  both  spiritual  and  temporal."  *  What  is  really  sig- 
nified by  this  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  parent  is  the  purpose  to 
assert  over  the  parent  and  the  household  the  sovereign  control 
of  the  priest  in  all  that  concerns  the  education  of  the  child.  The 
priesthood  are  to  organize  the  schools,  superintend  them^  appoint 
the  teachers,  choose  the  text-books.  The  state  is  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses, and  the  laity,  the  parents  whose  right  of  control  is  deemed 
to  be  so  sacred,  are  to  be  persuaded,  if  that  be  possible,  and  if 
not,  to  be  driven  by  the  dread  of  church  penalties,  to  the  paro- 
chial schools  thus  equipped  and  managed.  It  is  notorious  that 
all  the  pressure  that  the  laity  will  endure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  to  move  them  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
the  public  schools.  Take  one  example.  On  January  8d,  1880, 
Bishop  McCloskey,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  issued  a  decree  in 
which  it  is  said  : 

*'  Now  it  is  our  will  and  command  that  where  there  is  a  Catholic  school 
in  the  parish,  parents  and  guardians  in  such  places  should  send  their  chil- 
dren or  wards,  who  are  under  nine  years  of  age,  to  such  Catholic  school;  and 
we  hereby  direct  that  this  obligation  be  enforced  under  the  pain  of  refusal 
of  absolution  in  the  sacrament  of  penance." 

Parents,  it  would  seem,  are  to  have  no  right  of  control  in  this 
matter  as  related  to  the  priesthood,  but  an  unbounded  right  as 
related  to  the  civil  authority.  Missives  from  ecclesiastics,  high 
and  low,  mandates  of  councils,  and  pastoral  charges  are  leveled  at 
the  laity,  in  order  to  drive  them  to  forsake  the  public  schools; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  American  public  is  treated  with  homi- 
lies, even  from  across  the  water,  on  the  grievous  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  family  by  the  maintenance  of  common  schools  at 
the  cost  of  the  government. 

The  second  infringement  of  human  rights  which  the  Oanlinal, 
*  "The  Last  (Jlories  of  tlie  Holy  S»«e,"  pp.  15,  1«. 
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in  his  zeal  for  liberty,  finds  in  our  common-scliool  system,  is  the 
taxation  of  citizens  for  the  education  of  children  not  their  own. 
As  if  no  tax  were  righteous  which  did  not  directly  benefit  the 
individual  who  pays  it !  As  if  the  citizen  should  be  called  on  to 
pay  nothing  for  the  making  of  a  road  on  which  he  does  not  him- 
self propose  to  travel,  for  the  building  of  a  light-house  unless  he 
has  ships  on  the  sea  or  intends  to  take  a  voyage !  As  if,  in  a  word, 
the  vital  interests  of  the  entire  community  are  not  likewise  the 
interests  of  the  individual,  which  he  is  bound,  as  a  member  of 
the  community,  to  foster  and  promote  by  contributing  his  proper 
share  to  the  cost  of  securing  them !  The  author  of  the  paper 
which  we  are  reviewing  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  no  tax 
which  Americans,  as  a  rule.  North  or  South,  East  or  West,  pay 
with  more  readiness  than  the  school-tax.  The  only  exception  is 
the  cases  where  an  opposition  has  been  artificially  excited  against 
the  school  system  from  the  side  of  the  priesthood.  The  distin- 
guished Cardinal,  in  the  role  of  an  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  excites  peculiar  emotions;  but  in  view  of  the  hope 
which  he  seems  to  entertain  of  making  Americans  believe  that 
their  liberty  is  overthrown  by  the  institution  of  public  schools, 
we  are  moved  to  exclaim,  0  sancta  fiiniplicilas  ! 

The  common-school  system  is  among  the  fundamental  bases 
of  the  American  type  of  political  and  social  life.  It  is  coeval  in 
its  origin  with  the  colonization  of  the  country.  It  spread  from 
the  communities  where  it  wius  first  ])lunted  to  the  rest  of  their 
older  sisters,  and  it  went  with  the  bands  of  emigrants  that  settled 
the  extensive  territf>ries  that  strcU^h  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
It  has  been  universally  felt  Uy  be  a  necessary  condition,  a  part  of 
the  indispensa})l(;  groundwork,  oi  free,  re|)u])lican  institutions. 
Lat(!r  immigrants  from  European  (•ountri(\s,  coming  hither  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  American  ty{)e  of  social  organization, 
have  no  moral  right  to  attempt  to  tear  away  from  it  any  of  its 
grand  constituent  elements,  t^)  subvert  so  essential  a  part  of  its 
very  foundation.  Theses  lat<!r  eom(;rs  reap  where  they  did  not 
B^)W.  Ia'X  th(;rn  not  s(!ek  to  overturn  what  tlui  wise;  founders 
eHtablislifrd,  in  ord(;r  t^>  substitute  for  what  they  ThkI  hen^  features 
that  Ixrlong  to  alien  syste-niM  (A  social  and  politiejil  order. 

To  one  who  was  b(jrn  and   \)vv\\  in  New    Krighmd,  or  luis  iiad 
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the  opportunity  to  see  the  working  of  our  school  system  in  other 
parts  of  the  land,  it  seems  strange  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  it. 
It  is  like  undertaking  to  prove  that  the  sunshine  is  beneficial,  and 
that  the  invigorating  breezes  that  blow  over  our  hills  and  plains 
are  of  use  to  the  human  beings  who  dwell  upon  them. 

The  men,  in  all  the  occupations  of  life,  who  have  built  up  the 
country  in  whatever  gives  it  worth  and  distinction,  are  generally 
found,  when  their  careers  are  traced  back,  to  have  taken  their 
earliest  steps  and  made  their  first  fruitful  attainments  in  the  com- 
mon school.  It  is  not  alone  through  the  lives  of  the  teachers  and 
authoi-s,  of  the  lawyers,  divines,  physicians,  inventors,  and  others, 
of  whatever  class,  who  are  more  conspicuous  than  their  fellows, 
that  the  work  done  by  the  common  schools  can  be  understood. 
It  is  rather  the  atmosphere  of  intelligence  which  prevails, 
and  which  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mon school,  that  testifies  to  the  inestimable  advantages  which 
flow  from  it.  The  fact  that  the  American  people  are  a  reading 
people  is  owing  to  the  public  schools.  Of  the  fifty  thousand 
copies  of  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  " 
which  have  been  issued,  more  than  forty  thousand  have  been  sold 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Messrs.  Scribner,  and  this  does  not 
comprise  the  sales  of  the  reprint  in  its  diflierent  forms.  If 
knowledge  is  of  value,  this  one  fact  is  eloquent.  It  is  true  that 
knowledge  does  not  ensure  good  fruits  in  character ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  ignorance,  instead  of  being  the  "mother  of  devotion," 
is  a  mother  of  sin,  as  well  as  of  numberless  forms  of  misery. 

But  Cardinal  Manning  believes  that  our  common  schools  are 
fountains  of  immorality.  Following  his  American  authorities, 
he  presents  exaggerated  pictures  of  the  corruption  which  he  im- 
agines to  belong  to  public  and  private  life  among  us.  To  ascribe 
the  evils  which  really  exist  to  the  influence  of  the  common 
schools  is  about  as  rational  as  it  would  be  to  fall  back  on  the  old 
doctrine  of  astrology,  and  to  attribute  them  to  a  malign  conjunc- 
tion of  the  stars.  There  is  the  wickedness  of  large  cities;  but 
are  large  cities  in  America  worse  than  large  cities  in  other  coun- 
tries? Our  author  appears  to  forget  that  millions  of  European 
peasants  liave  been  suddenly  precipitated  upon  us,  multitudes  of 
whom  had  never  known  anything  of  a  conunon  scIuh>1,  or  of  luiy 
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decent  substitute  for  it,  but  had  been  accustomed  to  move  in  a 
herd  at  the  bidding  of  a  priest.  He  forgets  that  our  easy  natu- 
ralization laws  made  them  voters  and  thus  furnished  facile  tools  to 
politicians.  It  was  not  of  Protestant  immigrants  that  Dr.  Brown- 
son  said  that  "  their  inferior  civilization  has  done  much  to  lower 
our  civilization  and  morals."  As  to  flagrant  instances  of  munic- 
ipal corruption,  let  it  suffice  here  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  Pro- 
fessor Br)^ce's  admirable  work,  recently  published.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  Tweed  and  the  rest  of  the  ring  who  got  control  of  the 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York.     Says  Professor  Bryce : 

"They  undertook  to  win  this  prize  by  obtaining  control  of  the  '  foreign 
vote,'  i.e.,  the  foreign-born  population  of  the  city,  whicli  in  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  1860  had  increased  enormously.  In  this  foreign-born 
population,  the  most  numerous  and  most  manageable  element  was  the 
Irish.  .  .  The  successful  prosecution  of  the  schemes  of  the  ring  required 
HalPs  re-election.  He  was  accordingly  re-nominated  by  tlie  Tammany  or- 
ganization, and  after  a  spirited  canvass  was  elected.  A  threatened  defec- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  votes  was  checked  by  the  hint  that  the  subventions 
given  by  the  ring  to  Catholic  charitable  institutions  would  be  withdrawn 
if  the  Catholic  vote  should  be  cast  for  the  opposing  candidate."  * 

If  Cardinal  Manning  is  anxious  to  study  the  subject  of  politi- 
cal corruption  in  the  United  States,  this  reference  to  ''  subven- 
tions "  will  suggest  to  him  an  interesting  topic  for  special 
inquiry. 

But  Cardinal  Manning  cites  from  one  of  his  authorities  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  statistics  which  are  thought  to  demonstrate  the 
baleful  effect  of  common  schools  on  the  morals  of  society.  Ho 
brings  forward  an  inductive  argument.  The  group  of  six  New 
England  States  is  compared  with  six  of  the  Southrni  States. 
"The  two  groups,"  we  are  told,  "started  originally  under  condi- 
tions almost  idfnitical  of  race,  laiiguagf^,  laws,  manners,  and  re- 
ligion. The  Bibhj  was  their  guide."  One  of  them  had  common 
BchooLs,  the  other  had  not.  '^I'lie  results  an'  spread  before  us. 
"  Massachu.setts  and  her  five  sisters,  out  of  her  native  population 
of  a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions,  had  on  the  1st  of 
June,  18H0,  just  2459  criminals  in  prison,"  whih;  the  six  Southern 
States,  "her  comparatively  unlettcen-d  conipanions,  with  a  native 
white  p(;pulation  of  over  tlircc;  millions,  had  but  477  in  prison." 
*  •'  The  American  (Jommonwiralth."  f)p.  iiW,  JJ45. 
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We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Cardinal's  article  in  the  Foeum 
for  the  remainder  of  the  figures. 

Before  inquiring  into  the  accuracy  of  the  statistical  data,  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  briefly  the  flimsy  character  of  this  logic. 
It  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  confounding  of  consequent  with  effect 
— the  propter  hoc  with  the  post  hoc.  Darkness  precedes  light; 
ergo^  darkness  creates  light.  Let  us  give  one  or  two  arguments 
of  a  like  sort.  Negro  slavery  existed  in  the  one  group  of  States, 
where  there  are  fewer  offences  against  the  law ;  it  did  not  exist 
in  the  other;  therefore,  the  existence  of  Negro  slavery  tends  to 
lessen  the  number  of  crimes,  the  absence  of  it  to  increase  them. 
Dueling  has  been  a  custom  in  one  of  the  groups;  it  has  not  been 
a  custom  in  the  other ;  therefore,  if  you  would  raise  the  tone  of 
morality,  introduce  dueling.  Before  assuming  an  identity  of 
conditions  between  the  two  groups,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Cardinal  did  not  remember  that  in  the  New  England  group  there 
are  great  manufacturing  centers,  large  cities,  a  Vast  number  of 
recently-arrived  immigrants — all  of  these  being  conditions  not  be- 
longing to  the  group  with  which  New  England  is  compared. 
But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  glaring  fallacies  in  this  argument 
against  common  schools  to  which  Cardinal  Manning  lends  his 
sanction.  General  F.  A.  Walker,  the  superintendent  of  the  last 
United  States  Census,  whose  great  ability  and  highly  important 
services  to  the  country,  both  as  a  soldier  and  in  civil  life,  are 
well  known,  has  furnished  me,  in  response  to  a  request,  with 
some  comments  on  the  statistics  above  referred  to,  and  he  has 
kindly  given  me  leave  to  insert  his  communication.  It  shows 
how  untrustworthy  the  figures  are,  and  includes  an  explanation 
of  the  sources  of  mistake  in  the  argument  based  on  them,  which 
saves  me  the  trouble  of  further  remark  in  rehition  to  it.  General 
Walker  writes  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Dr.  Fisher  : 

**  Your  note  of  yesterday  is  at  hand,  and  I  hasten  to 
reply.  I  do  not  know  tlie  work  by  Mr.  Montgomery  to  which  you  refer. 
The  statistics  you  quote  were  evidently  taken  from  the  report  on  '  Mortal- 
ity and  Miscellaneous  Statistics,'  of  the  8th  census.  These  statistics.  I  i-e- 
gret  to  say,  are  simply  worthless,  thou«;h  Mr.  Montgomery  hail  a  perfect 
right  to  use  them,  Ihulinjj;'  tliem  in  an  official  pubhcation.  The  ivason  for 
the  defects  of  the   so-called   'Social  Statistics'  of  IS(U)  \va.s  found    in  the 
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fact,  that  the  different  classes  of  statistics  were  not  collected  by  oflScers 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  and  were  not  obtained  by  any  uniform 
method,  but  were  brought  together  in  the  most  helter-skelter  fashion  pos- 
sible, and  were  not  subjected  to  anything  like  a  proper  revision  at  Wash- 
ington. The  volume  in  which  they  are  found  was  not  published  until  some 
time  after  the  Census  Office  had  been  broken  up ;  and  the  final  work  of 
bunching  the  remaining  tables  together  and  publishing  them  somehow, 
anyhow,  was  devolved  upon  the  clerks  of  the  General  Land  Office.  The 
tables  referred  to  are  not  worthy  the  name  of  statistics. 

"  At  the  9th  census,  1870,  a  distinct  effort  was  made  to  secure  accurate 
statistics  on  the  subject  of  crime,  and  the  results  were,  in  consequence, 
more  reliable  than  those  previously  obtained  ;  still,  at  best,  the  statistics 
of  1^70  on  this  subject  are  highly  unsatisfactory.  They  will  be  found  on 
page  568  of  the  volume  on  '  Population  and  Social  Statistics.' 

**  At  the  10th  census,  in  1880,  a  fresli  effort  in  the  same  direction  was 
made,  and,  for  the  first  time,  something  like  adequate  means  and  agencies 
were  placed  at  the  command  of  the  Census  Office.  The  result  was  that, 
while  the  statistics  of  convictions  for  crime  proved  a  comparative  failure, 
the  statistics  of  the  prison  population  (June  1,  1880)  were  obtained  with 
extraordinary  fullness  and  completeness,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  accu- 
racy. The  results  will  be  found  on  pages  479  to  574  of  Volume  21,  Reports 
of  the  10th  Census.  This  body  of  tables  comprises  the  only  statistics  of 
crime  in  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  which  are  worthy  of  consideration, 
the  statistics  of  previous  decades  being  so  far  incomplete  and  inadequate 
as  not  even  to  be  used  for  purpose  of  comparison. 

"It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  con- 
victions for  crime  during  the  year,  or  of  the  number  of  persons  in  prison 
on  a  given  date,  afford  a  very  delusive  measure  of  the  comparative  moral- 
ity of  different  sections  of  the  country,  having  different  codes  of  laws  and 
different  .social  standards.  For  example,  a  very  large  part  of  the  pei-sons 
who  are  at  any  time  in  prisons  and  jails  in  the  State  of  Mass;icliusett.s, 
are  there  for  drunkenness,  or  for  the  illegal  sale  of  liquors.  That  is,  this 
part  of  the  prison  population  represents  an  effort^ — more  or  less  successful 
—on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Miussiwhusotts  to  suppro.ss  gross  intemperance 
and  U)  confine  tfie  evils  of  the  sale  and  u.se  of  li(piors.  In  another  State, 
jierhaf/s  in  another  section  of  tfie  country,  the  man  who  sells  li(juor  is  a 
public  henefa<;tor,  and  nociliz^m  would  be  arrested  for  drunkenness  unless 
he  proceeded  U>  tin?  most  outrageous  violation  of  the  peace  while  in  that 
condition.  So  far.  then,  the  paucity  of  the  prison  lists  of  the  latUir  State 
simply  represents  the  t^>leration  of  vice,  if  not  of  (;rinie. 

"  Take  another  chiss  of  cases.  There  is  a  section  of  the  country  where,  at 
leant  until  n;f;ent  times,  a  man  who  should  appeal  to  the  courts  for  protection 
against  a  jHrrson  intending  fiim  an  evil,  or  for  the  punishment  of  an  assail- 
ant, would  be  field  to  1)0  dishonored.  Here  in  Massachusetts,  if  a  respe{;t- 
able  citiw^n  were  stnick  l>y  another,  fie  would,  at  least  in  tfi«;  vast  majority 
of  caAefi,  tfiink  it  (liHcreditaf»le  to  resort  U)  violen(;e  in  return,  fie  would, 
as  a  matt*!r  of  course,  api)eal  to  tfie  law,  and  the  offense  would  almost  cer- 
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tainly  be  followed  by  a  conviction  for  crime,  which  would  go  into  the 
criminal  statistics  of  the  State.  In  other  States,  which  shall  be  nameless, 
a  breach  of  peace  of  that  nature  would  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  and  thus  would  not  swell  the  criminal  statistics  of  the 
community.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  probably  be  followed  by  a  homi- 
cide, or  an  attempted  homicide,  duel,  or  street  fight,  which,  in  turn,  would 
be  followed  by  an  acquittal,  on  the  ground  of  adequate  provocation ;  so 
that,  with  two  crimes  committed,  there  would  be  no  addition  to  the  crimi- 
nal statistics  of  the  community.  In  this  way,  the  State  which  seeks  to  re- 
press disorder  and  evils,  and  in  which  the  law  is,  freely  and  with  confi- 
dence, appealed  to  by  its  citizens,  is  made  to  appear  with  a  worse  show- 
ing than  another  State  in  which  violence  and  disorder  are  far  more 
general. 

*'  There  are  other  classes  of  offenses  punished  by  the  courts  which  es- 
pecially characterize  long-established  communities,  with  dense  populations, 
which  have  almost  no  relation  to  ordinary  morality.  These  are  purely 
mala  prohibita.  Take,  for  example,  trespass,  an  offense  almost  unknown 
in  a  sparsely-settled  country.  An  even  more  important  instance  is  that 
of  municipal  regulations,  such  as,  for  example,  an  ordinance  requiring 
snow  to  be  cleared  from  the  sidewalks.  In  any  large  city,  hundreds  of 
persons  may  be  arrested  and  convicted  any  year  for  a  breach  of  this  ordi- 
nance, without,  of  course,  any  moral  obliquity.  Children  are  often  ar- 
rested in  large  cities  for  neglecting  the  warning  to  'Keep  off  the  grass,' 
or  for  picking  flowers  and  branches  of  shrubs,  taken  to  the  police  office  to 
frighten  them,  and  then  dismissed  with  a  scolding.  Again,  many  of  the 
arrests  made  in  a  city  are  self-sought.  Pereons  without  means  of  securing 
shelter  and  food  give  themselves  up  as  vagrants,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the 
city  '  institutions.'  In  a  word,  nothing  can  be  more  deceptive  than  off- 
hand comparisons  between  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crime,  or 
the  number  of  persons  at  a  given  date  in  prison,  in  different  communities. 

•'  Trusting  the  foregoing  will  be  reasonably  satisfactory,  I  am,  dear  Dr. 
Fisher, 

*'  Faithfully  yours, 

*'  Francis  A.  Walkek." 

The  limits  of  the  space  at  my  command  will  only  enable  me 
to  touch  briefly  on  points  of  special  moment  pertaining  to  the 
general  subject. 

1.  The  American  state  is  impartial  and  neutral  as  regards 
the  several  Christian  bodies.  It  tolerates  religious  bodies  that 
are  non-Christian  as  far  as  they  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the 
morality — the  essentially  Christian  morality — which  juiimates 
our  laws,  and  as  long  as  such  bodies  do  not  interfere  with  peace 
and  order.  Because  thus  neutral,  tlic  stiite  is  not  to  be  stignui- 
tized  as  "godless."    Says  Chief-Justice  Cooley: 
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"  The  Christian  religion  was  always  recognized  in  the  administration  of 
the  common  law ;  and  so  far  as  that  law  continues  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  religion  must  continue  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  extent." 

2.  It  is  the  right  of  the  state  to  require  that  the  whole  people 
shall  be  taught  in  early  life  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  to 
provide  effectual  means  to  this  end  through  public  schools  to  be 
sustained  by  general  taxation.  If  this  is  what  is  meant  by 
"  compulsory  education,"  it  is  righteous  and  wholesome.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  privilege  of  educating  children  in 
private  schools  not  established  or  supported  by  the  state  should 
be  denied.  Nor  is  it  in  fact,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  denied  in 
the  United  States.  Yet  the  state  has  a  right,  through  official 
inspection  or  by  other  suitable  methods,  to  be  assured  that  the 
work  when  undertaken  by  private  schools  is  really  done. 

3.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  inculcation,  in  schools  sus- 
tained Vjy  the  state,  of  the  principles  of  Christian  morality  which 
underlie  our  political  system  and  our  Christian  civilization.  But 
even  if  there  were  no  formal,  explicit  teaching  of  ethics  in  schools, 
they  ought  not  for  that  reason  to  be  stigmatized  as  irreligious. 
If  the  teachers  manifest  in  their  intercourse  with  their  })upils  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  love,  if  they  arc  diligent  and 
faithful  in  imparting  instruction  in  the  branches  taught,  and 
present  daily  an  example  of  practical  goodness,  their  moral  inllu- 
ence  will  not  fail  to  be  salutary. 

4.  It  is  true  that  the  strongest  incentives  to  the  j)ractice  of 
morality  are  tlie  motives  presented  in  the  religion  of  the  Gospel. 
But  even  if  the  state  docs  not  provide  for  distinctively  religious 
instruction,  wlien  divisions  of  religious  opinion  among  the  j)eople 
render  it  imjiracticable  to  do  so,  the  (;hurch  and  the  household 
are  left  perfectly  free  to  und(Ttake  it.  By  their  agency  the  work 
can  be  most  cfTcctually  a(:comj)lishe(I.  Instruction  in  religious 
truth  may  be  given  by  them  more  successfully  tli;ni  when  it  is 
made  a  part  of  the  routine  ol  the  scliool -room.  If  the  tea(*hing 
of  the  secular  branchcH  of  study,  as  tlicy  are  sometimes  calhul, 
and  the  U^acthing  ot  religion  are  mingled  together,  it  is  not  always 
U)  the  advanUigf^  of  either  thr;  one  or  the  other.  I)r.  W.  ^W 
Harris,  in  a  suggestive  essay,  after  remarks  of  a  like  tenor  with 
the  foregoing,  ad<ls: 
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**The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  surround  religious  instruction 
with  the  proper  atmosphere.  The  subject  should  be  approached  through 
solemn  preparatory  exercises  such  as  the  church  has  established  in  its 
ceremonial.  The  time  and  place  should  be  made  to  assist  instead  of  distract- 
ing the  religious  impression.  With  regard  to  the  example  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  other  states,  that  place  religious  lessons  on  the  regular  school 
program  so  many  hours  in  a  week,  I  boldly  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
all  who  have  inspected  the  results  of  such  teaching,  and  inquire  whether 
they  do  not  confirm  the  theoretical  conclusions  here  deduced.  Do  not  the 
pupils,  well  taught  in  secular  studies,  learn  to  hold  in  contempt  the  contents 
of  religious  lessons?  Do  they  not  bring  their  critical  intellects  to  bear  on 
the  dogmas,  and  become  skeptical  of  all  religious  truth?  Is  not  the  Ger- 
many of  to-day  the  most  skeptical  of  all  peoples  ?  Is  not  its  educated  class 
famous  for  its  'free  thinking,'  so  called?  Then  there  is  France,  where  the 
church  had  its  own  way  with  religious  instruction  until  recently.  Is  there 
another  class  of  people  in  the  world  so  abounding  in  atheism  as  the  French 
educated  class?  In  other  countries  where  religion  is  taught  in  the  schools, 
does  not  the  authoritative  and  dogmatic  method  of  religion  do  much  to  ren- 
der inefficient  the  instruction  in  the  secular  studies  ?  Is  not  this  apt  to  be 
the  case  in  parochial  schools  ?  " 

5.  To  begin  the  session  of  the  common  school  by  brief  devo- 
tional exercises  is  a  good  and  wholesome  custom,  provided  the 
service  is  appropriately  conducted.  If,  however,  there  are  ob- 
jections raised  on  the  ground  of  peculiarities  of  creed  or  ritual  on 
the  part  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  pupils  or  their  parents, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  cling  to  a  practice  which,  if  insisted  on, 
becomes  for  this  reason  of  doubtful  advantage.  The  question 
whether  the  Bible  shall  be  read  in  the  common  schools  is  but 
briefly  considered  by  Cardinal  Manning,  although  he  makes  it 
the  title  of  his  article.  He  rejoices,  be  it  said  to  his  credit, 
that  the  Bible  continues  to  be  read  in  the  board  schools  in  Eng- 
land, "even  without  a  right  interpretation";  but  he  does  not 
see  how  it  can  be  consistently  retained  in  American  schools. 
The  question  to  be  determined  is  this :  Is  the  authorized  English 
version  of  the  Bible  to  be  justly  regarded  as  a  Protcstiiut  work, 
and  may  Roman  Catholics  on  this  account  reasonably  object  to 
the  reading  of  it  in  schools  where  Protestant  and  Catholic  have 
equal  rights?  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  loaders 
admit  that,  even  if  King  James's  Bible  were  excluded,  and  the 
Douay  version,  or  lessons  from  it  a]>proved  by  their  churoh, 
were  to  be  introduced  in  place  of  it,  their  opposition  to  the  public 
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schools  would  not  be  a  jot  abated.  But  suppose  that  Roman 
Catholic  parents  protest,  from  whatever  motive,  against  this  use 
of  King  James's  Bible  in  devotional  exercises  in  schools  which 
their  children  attend.  The  question  must  be  settled  by  applying 
the  golden  rule.  If  Protestant  parents  would  deem  it,  under  like 
circumstances,  a  wrong  for  a  Roman  Catholic  majority  in  a  school 
board  to  demand  a  like  use  of  a  Roman  Catholic  translation, 
then  they  must  do  as  they  would  be  done  by.  The  battle  for 
common  schools  must  be  fought  on  a  broad  ground.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  principle,  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  such  a  con- 
test turn  on  a  narrow,  and,  at  best,  a  doubtful  issue. 

The  value  of  devotional  exercises  in  their  place,  no  religious 
mind  will  ever  question.  It  is  well  that  our  legislative  bodies, 
and,  to  some  extent,  our  courts  of  law,  open  their  sessions  with 
prayer.  At  the  same  time,  the  vague  notion  that  secular  occupa- 
tions, whether  of  a  higher  or  lower  grade,  when  dissevered  from 
the  clergy  or  from  rites  of  worship,  are  somehow  tainted  with 
evil,  is  a  Jewish  and  mediaeval  notion,  of  which  it  behooves  Chris- 
tians to  di.sabuse  themselves.  To  repeat  what  I  have  written  on 
another  occasion,  a  bank  is  not  "pagan  "  or  "godless,"  provided 
it  is  honestly  managed,  even  if  it  is  not  opened  and  closed  with 
daily  prayer.  A  shoemaker  is  not  "godless  "  because  he  refrains 
from  pronouncing  the  benediction  when  he  delivers  a  pair  of 
shoes  to  his  customer.  Enough  that  his  leather  is  good,  his 
thread  strong,  his  work  thorough,  and  his  promises  are  j)unctually 
kept.  The  same  principles  aj)})ly  to  a  schoolmaster.  As  long 
as  he  does  his  j)roper  work  of  teaching  aright  the  branches  of 
knowledge  committed  to  him,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
pupils  conforms  to  the  spirit  of  Christian  morals,  there  is  no  taint 
of  profaneness  to  be  attached  to  him  or  to  his  function. 

6.  There  is  the  question  concerning  text-books.  No  serious 
difTiculty  exists  on  this  point  as  regards  elementary  schools. 
Tlif  difhciilty  arises,  if  it  arise  at  all,  in  connection  with  schools 
of  a  higher  gnide.  Mr.  Gladst<jne,  in  his  phm  for  universities  in 
Ireland,  pro]>osed  to  exclude  from  the  course  of  study  philosophy 
and  hist^jry.  A  university  without  these  two  studies  would  bo 
like  a  man  without  eyes.  It  is  in  the  domain  of  these  })ran(',h(\s, 
if  anywhere,  tliat  the  opinions  of  the  dilTcTent  religious  l)o(li(!S 
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maj  clash  and  give  rise  to  trouble.  In  the  high  school,  however, 
philosophy,  save  possibly  in  the  rudiments,  where  there  is  little  to 
provoke  sectarian  differences,  is  not  taught.  The  field  of  history  is 
the  arena  where  doctrinal  disputes  are  more  likely  to  be  kindled. 
Of  course,  as  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  there 
should  be  in  the  instruction  which  is  given,  whether  orally  or  by 
the  text-book,  strict  impartiality  and  a  studious  avoidance  of 
statements  that  might  with  good  reason  give  o£Fense  to  the  ad- 
herents of  either  form  of  religion.  Facts  should  be  honestly 
stated,  no  matter  where  they  may  strike,  but  never  in  a  way  to 
make  a  false  or  one-sided  impression,  or  to  wound  the  religious 
sensibilities  of  reasonable  Christians  professing  either  of  the  two 
creeds.  For  example,  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  indul- 
gences should  not  be  erroneously  defined,  but  should  be  ex- 
plained as  the  remission,  not  of  guilt,  but  of  penances,  and  what 
is  meant  by  penances  should  be  correctly  explained.  The  abuses 
connected  with  the  disposal  of  indulgences  just  before  the  Ref- 
ormation should  be  referred  to ;  but  when  this  reference  is  made, 
the  statement  should  be  coupled  with  it,  in  justice  to  both  sides, 
that  the  Council  of  Trent  solemnly  condemned  such  abuses  and 
undertook  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  The  truth  is,  that  where 
there  is  a  sincere  disposition  to  maintain  the  schools,  at  the  same 
time  that  things  objectionable  in  the  teaching  and  in  the  text- 
books are  weeded  out,  no  serious  or  lasting  collision  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  is  likely.  But  if  there  is  a 
settled  hostility  to  the  schools  and  a  desire  to  break  them  down, 
in  order  to  set  up  parochial  schools  in  their  place,  there  will 
be  no  end  to  captious  criticism.  New  occasions  for  discontent 
and  assault  will  be  hunted  up  and  imaginary  grievances  will 
be  multiplied.  It  becomes  the  supporters  of  the  system  of 
common  schools  to  see  to  it  that  in  the  ordering  of  them 
nothing  is  introduced  that  fairly  warrants  complaint,  and,  liaviiig 
done  this,  to  repel  every  sectarian  attack,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  emanate. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  a  contest  of  this  nature  sliould 
arise.  What  may  be  termed  the  traditional  and  uiiiiitt'lligont 
hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  lias  boon  passing  away 
from  the  minds  of  educated  peo])U'  in  this  countrv.     Thor-o  has 
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been  a  growing  tendency  to  appreciate  what  the  Church,  of  Rome 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  in  behalf  of  our  common  Christianity  and 
of  all  the  interests  of  society  which  good  men  have  at  heart.  But 
if  the  battle  for  our  free,  secular  schools  must  come,  it  is  a  con- 
solation to  reflect  that  the  contest  is  one  in  which  all  civilized 
nations,  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  have  a  share.  Our  allies 
are  in  all  enlightened  lands.  It  is  an  additional  comfort  to  know 
that  there  is  no  real  danger  of  defeat.  The  only  hope  of  the  ad- 
versary must  lie  in  the  desire  of  politicians  to  catch  votes ;  and 
these  will  soon  learn,  if  they  do  not  know  by  instinct,  that  in 
taking  wrong  ground  on  this  vital  question  they  will  lose  vastly 
more  votes  than  they  can  hope  to  win. 

George  P.  Fisher. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  AET. 

One  of  the  problems  which  I  have  most  constantly  had  be- 
fore me  in  my  poor  historical  researches  has  been,  how  best  to 
seize  the  moral  physiognomy  of  an  epoch.  I  have  found  the 
greatest  help  for  the  solution  of  this  problem,  not  in  the  formal 
theological  treatises  nor  in  the  set  philosophical  discussions  of 
any  age,  but  in  its  art — taking  that  word  in  the  widest  sense. 
There  is  no  accessory  of  human  life  which  is  void  of  ethical  sig- 
nificance ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  details  which  are  the  mi- 
nutest, the  most  trifling,  are  also  the  most  significant,  because 
they  tell  their  tale  unconsciously,  spontaneously.  The  things 
which  we  take  pleasure  in  contemplating,  the  streets,  the  houses, 
the  very  furniture  and  garments,  in  which  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  are  so  many  revelations  of  us.  The  hidden  man 
of  the  heart  leaves  his  impress  upon  every  particular  of  external 
existence.  Man  is  an  artistic  animal  in  a  very  special  sense. 
The  creatures  lower  than  ourselves  in  the  scale  of  sentient  exist- 
ence manifest,  indeed,  wonderful  skill  and  intelligence.  They 
are  artists.  But  must  we  not  say  that  they  are  unconscious 
artists?  They  know.  They  remember.  '' They  reason  not  con- 
temptibly," says  Milton.  But  do  they  possess  that  intellectual 
faculty  of  reflection,  that  Atviy'/xTy  ffw^OertxTj  of  which  man  makes 
such  vast  use?  And  how  far  can  they  forecast  the  future? 
A  bird's  nest  is  a  miracle  of  workmanship.  But  is  the  bird  a 
year  old  prescient  of  the  eggs  for  which  it  builds?  It  can  hardly 
be  that  such  knowledge  guides  its  activity.  A  captive  beaver 
constructs  the  dam  which  can  be  of  no  possible  service  to  it. 
Again,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  feeling  of  beauty  pene- 
trates to  the  animal  world  and  is  a  vivifying  and  sustaining  princi- 
ple there.  But  it  is  like  the  knovvhHlgo  of  the  animal  world, 
half  realized,  automatic,  "  without  a  conscience  and  an  aim."  Of 
man  it  has  been  said,  and  truly,  "//'aW  t.^t  mi  nature  inemey  And 
of  no  other  animal  can  this  be  said. 
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What,  then,  does  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century  tell  us  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  century?     Survey  the  crowds  who 
hurry  through  the  streets  of  European  and  American  cities.     I 
suppose  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  in  proportion  as  they 
belong  to  the  century  and  reflect  its  ethos^  they  become  less  and 
less  aesthetic.     In  out-of-the-way  comers  of  the  world  beauty 
still  lingers  in  common  life.     It  appears  to  be  a  special  function 
of  nineteenth-century  civilization  to  banish  the  picturesque.    Can 
anything  be  more  hideous  than  the  garments  in  which  we  swathe 
ourselves,  except,  indeed,  it  be  the  dwellings  in  which  we  live? 
Consider  the  architecture  of  the  age,  its  own  proper  style,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  domestic  edifices  which  line  our  streets.     Has 
the  world  ever  witnessed  anything  like  their  monotonous  mean- 
ness?    And  that,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  real  architecture  of 
the  century.     All  our  more  ambitious  performances  are  imita- 
tions— successful   in   proportion   as   they   are    exact   copies — of 
buildings  of  former  ages.     Let  us  turn  to  another  of  the  fine  arts. 
Walk  through  any  collection  of  paintings  of  the  da}^,  say  the 
Exhibition    of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  or  the  French 
Salon.     What  do  the  works  which  hang  upon  the  walls  speak 
of?     Here  is  a  picture  which  reveals  skill  of  hand.     There  is  one 
which  testifies  to  power   of   execution.     Fantastic,  sentimental, 
realistic,  ambitious,  arc  the  most  laudatory  adjectives  which  are 
wont  to  occur  to   us   as   we   pass   tlic   medley  of   naked   god- 
desses and  unclothed  women,  the  landscapes  and  the  ]H)rtraits, 
the  ffenre  scenes  and  historical  panr)ramas.     It  has  been  well  re- 
marked that  in   th<;  j)icturcs  of  the  old  masters  you   have  not 
merely  a  natural  scene,  but  the  soul  of  the  painter  who  looked 
upon  it.     That  attribute  of  soul  is  ])rcciscly  what  is  wanting  in 
modem  art.     I  speak  generally,  and  would  of  course  allow  ex- 
ceptions.   I  reverence  the  somber  greatness  and  pathetic;  power  of 
Turner,  "the  artist  of  the  labor  and  sorrow  and  })assing  away  of 
men."     I  am  ever  more  and   more  impress(*d   by  the  divinatory 
faculty  and  creative  skill   of  Ljinds(;cr,  who  j)rol)ably  saw  more 
deeply  int^)  the  souls  of  the  "  brute  creation  " — as  it  is  i\\v.  fashion 
t^>  call   our  poor  relations — than   any   pnintfT   that   ever  lived. 
They  are  gone  and  have  h^ft  no  suecessors.     All  that  our  artists, 

whcth(!r  paintfirs  or  Hculpt<jrs,  usually  aim  at  (there  are  indeed 
10 
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some  among  them  who  are  the  witnesses  for  and,  I  trust,  the  pre> 
cursors  of  better  things)  is  to  copy  exactly,  to  reproduce  phe- 
nomena, to  describe  with  minute  exactitude  and  ever  increasing 
freedom  the  obvious,  the  superficial,  which  in  most  cases  is  the 
vulgar,  the  gross,  the  ignoble.  Our  artists  are,  in  Charles  Lamb's 
phrase,  "deeply  corporealized,  and  enchained  hopelessly  in  the 
groveling  fetters  of  externality."  And  this  they  call  realism. 
The  taste  of  the  age,  they  tell  us,  demands  reality.  And  such  is 
their  conception  of  the  real.  In  its  deep,  paralyzed  subjection  to 
physical  objects,  art  seeks  to  make  itself  what  is  called  "  scien- 
tific." It  aims  at  speaking  to  the  senses  by  precise  deline- 
ation of  the  physical  form,  by  accurate  presentment  of  the 
passions  of  which  that  form  is  the  instrument.  And  here  it 
achieves  a  certain  measure  of  success.  By  technical  perfection, 
by  audacities  of  the  brush,  it  manages  to  tell  its  tale  plainly, 
especially  if,  as  not  seldom  happens,  the  tale  is  spiced  with  a 
flavor  of  lubricity.  But  it  speaks  merely  to  the  senses.  It  leaves 
nothing  in  the  mind  for  fancy  to  feed  upon.  One  looks  and 
passes  by,  and  the  image  vanishes,  even  as  a  dream  when  one 
awaketh.  "A  poor  toy,  petty  or  vile,"  is  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  modern  art  by  Mr.  Kuskin.  Barren  in  nobleness 
and  void  of  dignity,  the  arts  of  design,  as  they  exist  among  us, 
proclaim  that  "  glory  and  loveliness  have  passed  away "  from 
common  life.  "Nobleness  and  dignity!  "  I  suppose  no  one  in 
the  least  competent  to  judge  would  maintain  that  the  miles  of 
canvas  which  have  hung  upon  the  walls  of  exhibitions  of  modem 
paintings,  from  the  opening  of  the  century  to  the  present  time, 
display  as  much  of  those  divine  gifts  as  the  smallest  work  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  Francia  or  Perugino. 

Now  why  is  this?  It  is,  I  apprehend,  because,  as  Mr.  Leoky 
has  told  us  in  his  "History  of  Rationalism,"  there  is  in  the 
present  day  "  a  decline  in  the  more  poetical  or  religious  aspects  of 
man's  nature."  But  poetry  and  religion  mean  inspiration  and 
life.  They  mean  that  ideal  which  is  the  root  of  all  greatness 
whatever,  in  thought  or  action.  The  fine  arts,  as  they  exist 
among  us,  bear  witness  only  too  clear  and  decisive  to  the  de- 
idealizing  of  life.  It  has  been  roniarkod  by  a  tlioughtful 
critic : 
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^'Vart  se  ealquant  sur  nous  est  devenu  bourgeois.  Dans  quelle  haute 
region  eixt-il  penetre,  alors  que  tout  tend  vers  la  mediocrite  des  sentiments, 
et  vers  Vapathie  morale  dune  societe  gorgee  de  mateHalisme?  Ce  qu'un 
poete  a  dit  de  Vhistorien  dune  fahvleuse  histoire,  que  son  recit  n^a  pas  de 
del,  on  pent  le  dire  de  notre  epoque  en  general:  la  hauteur  et  la  profondeur 
lui  manquent,  elle  na  pas  de  perspective  ideate.'''* 

Precisely.  We  have  lost  the  ideal  perspective.  We  have  lost 
that  very  conception  of  the  absolute  which  is  in  truth  the  source 
and  fount  of  glory  and  loveliness;  that  absolute  which  is  the 
true,  the  good,  the  beautiful;  whereof  all  truth,  goodness,  and 
beauty  of  which  we  have  knowledge  are  but  the  faint  emana- 
tions, the  dim  shadows.  "What  we  call  truth,"  Mr.  Spencer 
tells  us,  "  is  but  the  accurate  correspondence  of  subjective  to  ob- 
jective relations."  The  philosophy  of  relativity,  interpreting 
and  synthesizing  the  thought  dimly  working  in  the  general  mind, 
empties  truth  of  its  old  meaning.  It  derationalizes  art  as  it  de- 
rationalizes  ethics.  It  banishes  the  essential  element  of  objectiv- 
ity alike  from  our  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  from  our  love 
of  what  is  beautiful.  It  conceives  of  ethics  as  artificial  rules, 
deduced  from  immemorial  experiences  of  utility,  transmitted  by 
heredity.  It  conceives  of  art  as  mere  mechanism  for  the  produc- 
tion of  its  sunimum  bonum,  *' agreeable  feeling";  "a  casual  coin- 
cidence of  j)icturesquc  attitudes  and  sensations,  passing  with  the 
passage  of  the  moment  which  gives  them  birtli,  and  owing  their 
origin  to  time  and  climate,  to  national  character  and  circum- 
stance." 

And  now  let  me  set  down  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  theory 
of  art — the  theory  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  has  in- 
spired every  groat  artist  who  over  lived.  I  do  not  know  who 
hfis  better  formulated  it  than  Kant  in  a  j)rcgnant  passage  of  his 
"  Critique  of  Judgment  " : 

"Only  thft  productionH  of  liberty,  tJiat  is,  of  a  volition  which  founds  its 
actions  upon  roason,  on^ht  i)iopcr]y  to  he  cullod  art." 

It  was  observed  by  Goctho  that  to  road  Kant  i.s  like  going  into  a 
lighted  r()<t\n.  What  an  illumination  is  thrown  u|)on  the  whole 
8ubjo(;t  of  }f'Hth(!tioH  by  those?  fow  words  of  his.  Hero  is  brought 
out,  for  oxarriplo,  that  jirofound  dilTcronoo  botwoon  hurnan  and 
animal  art  u])on  whi«:h  I  touched  at  the  beginning  (jf  this  ]>aper. 
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In  that  endowment  which  is  distinctive  of  man  (although  I  am 
far  from  denying  that  the  foreshadowings,  the  presentiments,  the 
germs  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  lower  animals),  in  that  "  capa- 
bility and  god-like  reason  "  which  is  his  great  good,  is  the  root 
of  art.  The  artist,  like  the  philosopher,  seeks  the  reason  and 
essence  of  things.  But,  while  to  the  philosopher  this  reason  and 
essence  are  revealed  in  a  principle,  in  a  general  conception,  to  the 
artist  they  are  revealed  in  a  concrete  form,  as  individual  beauty. 
The  object  of  the  human  intellect  is  truth.  And  truth  means 
being,  or  that  which  is.  The  notion  of  being,  as  a  reality  exist- 
ing by  itself,  underlies  all  others  in  our  intelligence.  To  this 
idea  of  the  absolute  all  our  intellectual  operations  have  relation. 
All  our  sciences,  all  our  arts,  hold  of  it,  and  can  have  no  rational 
meaning  apart  from  it.  To  know  it  in  one  of  its  attributes,  or 
to  express  it  in  one  of  the  modes  permitted  to  human  thought,  is 
the  end  of  science  as  of  art.  But  science  may  rest  within,  in  the 
state  of  pure  idea.  Art  is  the  external  manifestation  of  the  idea, 
the  revelation  of  the  invisible  reality  through  'the  senses.  It  is 
"eternity  looking  through  time."  Does  any  one  among  my 
readers  find  this  a  hard  saying?  Does  the  expression,  "invisi- 
ble reality,"  offend  him?  Let  him  consider  that  even  in  material 
nature  the  most  real,  because  the  most  energetic,  the  most  intense 
forces,  are  precisely  the  imponderable,  which  for  the  most  part 
are  imperceptible  to  sense.  Let  him  meditate  upon  this  awhile, 
and  then  perhaps  he  will  bear  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  idea 
which  we  have  in  us  of  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  corresponds  to 
the  only  true  and  positive  reality,  whereof  phenomena  are  merely 
the  gross  shadows.  The  real  being  of  a  thing  is  not  in  itself,  as 
a  phenomenon,  but  in  the  ideal  which  causes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 
And  that  ideal  is  the  true  reality  for  art  and  the  type  of  its 
representations.     Emerson  well  puts  it : 

"III  the  fine  arts,  not  imitation  but  creation  is  the  aim.  In  landscaiws 
the  painter  should  give  the  suggestion  of  a  fairer  creation  than  we  know. 
The  details,  the  prose  of  nature,  he  should  omit,  and  give  us  only  the  spirit 
and  splendor.  He  will  give  the  gloom  of  the  gloom,  and  the  sunshine  of 
the  sunshine.  In  a  portrait  he  will  inscribe  the  chanicter  and  not  the 
features,  and  must  esteem  the  man  who  sits  to  him.  as  himself,  only  an  im- 
perfect picture  or  likeness  of  the  aspning  origiiuil  within." 

In  proportion  as  a  ])icture  truly  reahzes  this  end  will  it  bo  a 
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veritable  work  of  art.  For  what  is  the  difference  between  a  good 
portrait  and  a  photograph?  ^Vhat  but  this,  that  the  painter 
seizes  the  expression  of  the  sitter,  which  the  mechanic  cannot  do  ? 
The  construction  of  the  bodily  frame,  the  tint  of  the  skin,  the 
movements  of  the  muscles,  the  play  of  the  features,  reveal  to 
him  physiological  secrets.  He  disarms  the  permanent  and  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  individual  character.  He  creates  in  his 
mind  an  invisible  model  of  his  subject  and  reproduces  it  with 
his  brush.  A  picture  is  a  work  of  art  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  the  invisible,  of  the  ideal  which  it  contains. 
Goethe  remarked: 

"  Claude  Lorraine  knew  the  real  world  down  to  its  minutest  details, 
and  he  used  it  as  the  means  to  express  his  own  beautiful  soul.  And  this 
indeed  is  true  ideality — the  ideality  which  loves  to  make  use  of  the  material 
presented  to  it  by  nature  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  ideal  truth  thus  em- 
bodied, the  matter  and  tlie  spirit,  is  accepted  as  the  actual." 

Thus  must  we  think  of  art,  not  as  a  superfluity  for  the 
amusement  of  idle  dilletanteism,  but  as  a  most  august,  a  most 
preciou.s,  and  most  important  good  of  human  life.  Not  common 
truth,  not  vulgar  reality,  is  the  object  of  art.  No.  Its  object  is 
beauty  discerned  by  the  artist  in  "  the  high  reason  of  his  fancies." 
Art  is  the  tongue  of  the  ideal.  It  is  an  economy  or  accommoda- 
tion whereby  transcendental  verities  are  made  accessible  to  us. 
It  is  symbolic,  figurative,  taking  us  more  or  less  near  by  means  of 
images  to  the  Siiy)rerne  Reality,  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard.  And  it  is  precisely  because  man  is  not,  as  the  jjhilosophy 
of  relativity  teaches,  the  "mere  ])assive  result  of  outward  im- 
pressions," but  self-determined  and  therefore  })artaker  of  the 
divine  infinity,  that  art,  in  the  true  and  high  sense  of  tiie  word, 
appeals  to  him  at  all. 

**Wrir''  nicht  ilfta  Auge  nonncnhnft, 
Wie  kfrniiien  wir  dan  Lirhi  erblicken  t 
LahV  nicht  in  ujis  dcr  Gottheit  cig'in'  Krafts 
Wie  h'mnte  una  daa  Oottlicfie  entziicktn  /" 

If  this  i.H  the  true  conception  of  ait,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
what  laws  HlK)»ild  govern  it.  lieauty  and  morality  spring  from 
the  same  eternal  fount;  they  are  an  expression  of  the  same  ini- 
niutable  truth.  They  are  .difTerent  sides  or  as[)ects  of  the  same 
thing — of  reas(^n,  order,  harmony,  right.    To  thi.s,  language  itself 
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bears  witness.  We  use  the  same  adjectives  to  describe  ethical 
and  physical  excellence.  We  speak  of  a  fair  maiden  and  a  fair 
deed,  of  a  foul  murder  and  a  foul  way.  In  ethics,  as  in  aesthetics, 
order,  proportion,  comeliness  are  instinctively  discerned  by  us  as 
good.  Desire  for  the  noble  or  beautiful,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  art,  is  also,  Aristotle  teaches,  the  basis  of  all  moral- 
ity, the  common  element  of  all  the  virtues.  Tod  xaXdu  hexa-  xoivov 
yap  TooTo  rai?  dpsrai^.  The  idea  of  perfection  is  a  category  of  the 
intellect.  It  is  a  law  supreme  over  every  department  of  human 
activity,  prescribing  "  the  direction  of  a  man's  will  to  the  highest 
possible  realization  of  his  faculties."  Do  not  misunderstand  me. 
It  is  not  the  function  of  the  artist  to  preach  morality,  to  inculcate 
virtue.  The  laws  of  art  are  proper  to  itself.  And  they  are  the  laws 
of  beauty.  But  the  beautiful  is  of  the  intellect,  not  of  the  senses. 
The  eyes  are  merely  instruments  of  vision  through  which  the 
soul  looks.  Esthetic  enjoyment  is  the  reflection  of  an  inner 
light  or  splendor  from  our  reason  upon  material  objects.  The 
end  of  the  intellect,  let  me  repeat,  is  truth.  And  in  the  words  of 
Plato,  as  admirable  as  they  are  hackneyed,  the  beautiful  is  the 
splendor  of  the  true.  "  But  the  passions,"  it  may  be  said,  "  surely 
you  do  not  exclude  them  from  the  domain  of  art  ?  "  I  reply  in 
words  which  I  am  glad  to  borrow  from  the  most  considerable 
philosopher  who  has  arisen  in  England  since  Coleridge : 

"Not  in  themselves,  but  only  as  absorbed  in  will,  or  thought,  or  spirit- 
ualized nature;  only  either  as  issuing-  in  heroic  act  or  as  making  way  in 
collision  with  each  other  and  destiny,  for  a  peace  that  is  not  in  them,  or  as 
breathed  into  the  life  of  nature  and  from  it  taking  beauty  and  repose,  are 
the  passions  fit  material  for  art  at  all." 

Or,  to  put  more  shortly  what  is  thus  admirably  expressed  by 
the  late  Professor  Green,  in  a  work  of  art  everything  depends 
upon  the  ethos.  Is  the  impression  left  upon  a  healthy  mind 
sensuous  or  spiritual?  That  is  the  test.  I  say,  "  upon  a  liealthy 
mind."  "If  Miranda  is  immoral  to  Caliban,  is  that  Miranda's 
fault? "  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  somewhere  remarks  upon  the 
effect  produced  by  putting  a  bonnet  upon  an  antique  statue  of 
Venus  undraped.  The  result  is  unquestionably  obscene.  Why? 
Because  the  obscenity  was  in  the  nude  statue  itself,  wliieh  only 
required  the  addition  of  a  bonnet  to  bo  discerned  in  its  true  elmr 
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acter?  No.  As  Mr.  Spencer  very  properly  observes,  the  true 
conclusion  is,  not  tliat  in  the  statue  itself  there  was  anything  of 
obscene  suggestion,  but  that  this  effect  was  purely  adventitious ; 
the  bonnet,  connected  in  daily  experience  with  living  women, 
calling  up  the  thought  of  a  living  woman  with  the  head  dressed, 
but  otherwise  naked.  This  questi9n  of  the  nude  may  serve  ad- 
mirably to  illustrate  further  what  I  am  insisting  upon.  Nudity 
in  a  work  of  art  is  perfectly  innocent  if  ideally  beautiful. 
Schopenhauer  has  well  noted  the  difference  between  the  treat- 
ment of  nudity  by  the  artists  of  ancient  Hellas  and  the  artists  of 
contemporary  Europe.     Your  modem  painter,  he  points  out, 

"  produces  nude  figures  whose  posture,  drapery,  and  general  treatment 
are  calculated  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  beholder;  and  thus  pure  sesthet- 
ical  contemplation  is  at  once  annihilated,  and  the  aim  of  art  is  defeated. 
The  ancients  are  almost  always  free  from  this  fault  in  their  representation 
of  naked  loveliness,  because  they  pursued  their  creative  work  in  a  pure  ob- 
jective spirit,  filled  with  ideal  beauty,  not  in  the  spirit  of  subjective  and 
base  sensuality." 

"  Ideal  beauty."  Yes.  Pruriency  in  aesthetics  proceeds  not  from 
imagination  but  from  the  lack  of  it.  The  ideal  is  the  principle 
of  all  true  art,  as  of  everything  liigli  and  worthy  in  human  life. 
"  Of  all  true  art,"  and  not  merely  of  those  arts  of  design  of  which 
I  have  been  writing.  Art — all  art — is  essentially  one,  and  is 
everywhere  subject  to  the  same  great  laws,  the  same  immutable 
principles.  I  suppose  in  this  century  it  appeals  to  the  greatest 
number  of  men  and  women  under  the  form  of  literature.  Poetry, 
the  drama,  and  romantic  ficticm  (which  is  really  a  devclojnnent 
of  the  drama,  ior  what  is  the  modern  novel  but  an  unacted  play?) 
fill  a  large  space  in  the  lives  of  multitudes  who  never  look 
upon  a  picture  or  a  statue  I  say,  then,  that  the  poet,  the  drama- 
ti.st,  and  the  noveli.st  are  bound  by  the  same  ethical  rules  as  the 
painter.  They,  too,  are  ininisttTS  of  the  ideal.  Their  function  is 
to  present,  amid  the  sordid  realities  of  daily  life,  the  image  of  a 
fairer  and  better  world;  t<>  minister  t(j  that  love  o[  beauty  and 
goo^lness  which  dwells  in  all  men.  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
the  novelist  (let  mr;,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  speak  of  him  only) 
should  be  a  cK^ud-painU^,  a  j)reach(T  of  moral  sermons  dealing 
with  ''^  indiindua  vafja,'^  v,'\i\\  untrue;  types;  that  Ik;  should  lose 
sight  of  things  as  they  are.     No;    the  novel  should  be  a  picture 
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of  actual  life,  of  e very-day  reality,  subject  to  tliat  great  rule  so 

admirably   formulated   by   George   Sand  (would   that   she   had 

always  followed  it),  "  Let  the  literary  artist  choose  in  the  real 

what  is  worth  painting."     lie  will  depict  life  truly,  I  say;   he 

will  not  put  darkness  for  light  or  light  for  darkness,  but  will 

give  us  the  darkness  and  ligl^t  as  they  are.     The  passions  are  his 

legitimate  subjects;   the  most  imperious  of  all,  the  passion   of 

love,  is  his  chief  and  most  attractive  theme.    But,  if  I  may  quote 

words  of  my  own,  written  elsewhere : 

"Love  is  not  to  him  what  it  is  to  the  physiologist,  a  mere  animal  im- 
pulse which  man  has  in  common  with  moths  and  mollusca.  His  task  is  to 
extract  from  human  life,  even  in  its  commonest  aspects,  its  most  vulgar 
realities,  what  it  contains  of  secret  beauty;  to  lift  it  to  the  level  of  art,  not 
to  deg-rade  art  to  its  level.  And  so  he  is  concerned  with  this  most  potent 
and  universal  instinct,  as  transformed,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  im- 
aginative faculty;  whether  dealing  with  it  in  its  illicit  manifestations,  he 
exhibits  it  as  the  blight  and  bane  of  life,  or  depicts  it  in  its  pure  and  worthy 
expression — the  bulwark  of  patience,  the  tutor  of  honor,  the  perfectness  of 
praise.  His  ethos  comes  out  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject  rather  than  in 
his  personages,  his  plot,  or  his  denouement.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  a 
work  of  fiction  in  which  all  the  characters  should  be  evil,  but  which  should 
be  severely  ethical  in  its  tone.  An  hour  passed  in  Dante's  Inferno  does  but 
intensify  our  longing  to  enter  his  Paradiso." 

And  so   Goethe,  in   vindication  of   his   own   novel,  "  Elective 

Affinities  ": 

"  The  true  poet  is  only  a  masked  father  confessor,  whose  special  function 
is  to  exhibit  what  is  dangerous  in  sentiment  and  pernicious  in  action  by  a 
vivid  picture  of  their  consequences." 

Whether  it  is  informed  by  any  high  thought,  any  true  ideal,  is 
the  ultimate  ethical  test  in  judging  of  a  work  of  romantic  fiction, 
as  in  judging  of  that  social  life  whereof  it  is  the  "counterfeit 
presentment."  Banish  the  ideal  from  the  life  of  men,  and  by 
the  operation  of  the  inexorable  law,  ^' cor  nipt  io  optimi  pessimiiy' 
men  will  sink  below  the  level  of  the  lower  animals,  and  will  love 
the  abnormal,  the  monstrous,  the  eleformed,  for  its  own  sake. 
Such  is  the  natural  fruit  of  that  pliilosophy  which  degrades  to 
the  region  of  molecular  physics  conceptions  ]^roperly  appertain- 
ing to  the  domain  of  the  organic  and  spiritual.  Examples  are 
not  far  to  seek.  And  they  are  the  sure  sign  of  a  decadent  and 
effete  civilization. 

W.  S.  Tmi.ly. 
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The  "  Negro  question  "  is  unquestionably  the  most  momen- 
tous problem  of  our  civilization.  Considered  with  regard  either 
to  its  scope  or  character  it  is  almost  unprecedented  in  impor- 
tance, difficulty,  and  the  possible  peril  involved  in  its  solution. 
It  is  not  a  new  question.  Slavery  and  the  slave  trade  were  only 
its  earlier  phases.  Rebellion,  reconstruction,  and  ku-kluxism 
were  incidents  attending  its  partial  solution.  For  a  hundred 
years  it  has  almost  constantly  threatened  the  life  of  the  republic. 
The  steps  already  taken  toward  its  solution  have  cost  the  nation 
a  million  lives  and  some  half-dozen  billions  of  dollars.  It  still 
confronts  us  unresolved  and  growing  every  liour  more  perilous. 
In  its  essential  elements  the  Negro  question  has  remained,  from 
the  very  first,  substantially  unchanged.  The  slave  trade  was 
based  solely  upon  the  claim  that  the  white  man  was  inherently 
superior  to  the  colored  man,  and  therefore  had  a  right  to  take, 
hold,  su};jugate,  and  utilize  the  labor  of  the  Negro,  without  com- 
pen.satioii  and  witln^ut  his  consent,  ^riiis  was  accounted  a  con- 
clusive argument  at  that  time.  Might  and  right  were  then  very 
nearly  convertible  terms.  The  strong  were  always  in  the  right, 
while  the  weak  were  peculiarly  liable  to  (Tror  and,  of  course,  ro- 
quired  restraint.  The  sword  and  the  stiike  were  then  approved 
theological  arguments,  and  difTiircnce  of  faith  was  almo.st  as  peril- 
ous U)  individual  liberty  as  a  contnust  in  the  color  of  the  skin. 
Slavery  held  tin;  same  ground.  liarkctl  l)y  s('ri])tural  exegesis 
and  entrenched  behind  the  Constitution,  it  held  this  position 
until  the  whoh;  fabric;  of  illusions  basci]  on  i\\r  ])atriar('hal 
anathema,  "Cursed  be  Canaan,"  and  tin;  Aj)ostoli(;  injunc- 
tion, "Servants,  be  obedient  U)  your  masters,"  was  swept  away 
by  a  wlielniing  tide  of  fn^emen's  blood.  It  is  useless  at  this  time 
U>  diseuHs  thf;  fpjcjstion  of  the  inherent  SMjxTiority  of  the  white 
nwx',  or  whether  the  fa(;t  of  superiority  confers  a  right  to  subor- 
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dinate  and  control  an  inferior  race.     The  conscience  and  intelli- 
gence of  to-day  will  not  tolerate  any  such  absurdity. 

The  present  phase  of  the  question  is  a  controversy  touching 
the  Negro's  right  to  exercise  freely,  peacefully,  and  effectually  the 
elective  franchise,  and  to  enjoy  without  hinderance  its  resulting 
incidents.  It  is  not  fairly  presented  by  the  inquiry,  "  Shall  black 
majorities  rule  ?  "  The  rule  of  the  majority  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  government.  It  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
right  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  of  which  no  individual  or 
class  can  lawfully  be  deprived  while  that  right  remains  unre- 
stricted. Some  confusion  has  been  produced  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question  by  attempting  to  treat  the  elective  franchise  as  a  priv- 
ilege instead  of  a  right.  Until  duly  conferred  it  is  a  privilege — a 
privilege  which  no  individual  or  class  has  any  legal  right  to  demand. 
Once  granted,  however,  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  it  and  of 
all  its  natural  incidents  becomes  a  right  which  the  sovereign  must 
maintain  and  enforce,  or  submit  to  nullification  of  the  law.  The 
particular  point  in  controversy  is  not  whether  the  colored  man 
shall  be  allowed  a  new  privilege,  but  whether  he  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  a  right  already  guaranteed  by  law.  The  proper 
form  of  inquiry,  therefore,  is,  "  Shall  white  minorities  rule  ?  " 

The  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  this  monstrous  propo- 
sition thus  far  are  identical  with  those  adduced  in  favor  of 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  nullification,  secession,  rebellion,  ku- 
kluxism — all  varying  phases,  let  us  not  forget,  of  the  same  idea. 
They  are  urged  by  the  same  class  of  our  people,  with  the  same 
unanimity,  the  same  positiveness,  and  the  same  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  infallibility  as  of  old.  They  not  only  boastfully  admit  that 
for  a  decade  and  a  half  they  have  nullified  the  law  and  defied 
the  national  power,  but  boldly  proclaim  their  determination  to 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  they  may  see  fit. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  both  its  character  and  its  scope.  In  char- 
acter it  is  a  question  of  relative  rank  between  two  classes  of 
people  in  a  republic  whose  laws  guarantee  equality  of  right  and 
privilege  to  all  Botli  classes  speak  the  same  language,  profess 
tlie  same  religion,  owe  allegiance  to  the  same  govennueut,  and 
are  legally  entitled  to  exercise,  nian   for  niau,  the  .sumo  power  in 
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its  control.  The  one  is  black,  more  or  less;  the  other  is  white. 
The  one  has  been  the  bondman  of  the  other  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half;  he  has  been  a  freeman  for  twenty-four  years  (since 
1865),  and  a  citizen  for  twenty-one  years  (since  1868).  Socially, 
they  are  antipodes.  Intermarriage  between  them  is  forbidden  in 
most  of  the  States,  North  as  well  as  South ;  yet  in  none  of  them 
is  the  illicit  relation  of  the  white  man  with  the  colored  female 
specifically  prohibited.  While  professing  the  same  religion, 
their  church  relations  are  entirely  separate.  They  do  not  wor- 
ship in  the  same  edifice,  white  and  colored  ministrants  do  not 
serve  at  the  same  altar,  and  white  and  black  communicants  do 
not  kneel  together  to  partake  of  the  same  sacraments.  No 
colored  man  is  ever  invited  to  a  fashionable  gathering.  No  white 
woman  can  recognize  a  colored  woman  as  a  friend  and  intimate 
without  losing  caste  with  her  own  people.  One  drop  of  colored 
bhx>d  constitutes  its  possessor  a  social  pariah  just  as  much  as  if 
he  were  of  pure  African  descent. 

In  scope  the  Negro  question  embraces  the  political  and 
economic  relations  which  eight  millions  of  our  peoj)le  must  sus- 
tain to  the  remaining  seven  eighths  of  our  population,  as  well  as 
to  the  peojile  and  government  of  the  States  in  which  they  are 
chiefly  to  be  found.  South  of  the  Potomac  and  Oliio  rivers,  and 
westward  to  Kansas,  the  Negro  constitutes  one-third  of  the  ])opu- 
lation.  Tiiree-fourths  of  the  entire  colored  population  are  to  be 
found  in  eight  States — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  In  these 
States  there  is  one  colored  man  for  every  white  one.  In  three  of 
them.  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  there  are  one- 
fiftli  more  blacks  than  whites.  Li  th(!se  States  the  population  is 
very  intimately  int^^-niiixed.  On  every  plantation  and  in  almo.st 
every  house  both  races  are  rej)resented.  Few  white  families  are 
without  colored  kindred.  In  churclics,  schools,  and  social  gather- 
ings, however,  tlury  are  distinct.  J'olitic^ally,  the  white  race  is 
exclusively  dominant.  All  executive  and  judicial  positions  are 
filled  by  white  men.  In  the  eight  States  named  there  are  less 
than  lialf  a  score  of  colonel  members  «»f  the  State  legislatures. 
The  colored  race  increases  in  numlxirs  in  these  States  much  faster 
than  the  white  race.     Since  171^0  they  liavc  increased  564  jx-r 
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cent;  in  tlie  same  time  the  whites  have  increased  only  343  per 
cent.  The  whites  of  these  States  show  a  much  greater  tendency 
to  migrate  than  the  blacks.  In  1880  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
native  white  population  had  removed  from  the  State  of  birth ; 
but  only  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  colored  natives  are  to  be  found 
in  other  States.  There  are  no  existing  conditions  which  are 
likely  to  change  these  proportions  or  tendencies.  Alabama  and 
Georgia  will  probably  show  more  blacks  than  whites  in  1890, 
and  Florida,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  in  1900.  The  colored 
race  is  not  likely  to  emigrate  in  any  g^-eat  numbers,  because  there 
is  no  region  in  which  the  training  which  slavery  gave  is  likely  to 
win  success  in  competition  with  that  developed  by  free  labor  and 
the  universal  employment  of  machinery  in  agricultural  processes. 
There  will  never  be  any  white  immigration  to  these  States  suffi- 
cient sensibly  to  affect  the  proportions  between  the  races.  In 
1880  there  were  30,000  fewer  whites  of  northern  birth  in  these 
States  than  in  1860,  and  3,000  fewer  of  northern  birth  than  in 
1870.  Of  the  latter — whites  of  northern  birth,  that  is — there 
were  in  all  these  eight  States  only  52,000  in  1880,  and  55,000  in 
1870,  or  less  than  three-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
This  proportion  is  not  likely  to  be  greatly  increased,  because  the 
northern  white  man  cannot  compete  with  the  southern  Negro  as 
a  manual  laborer.  The  Negro  will  work  more  hours  for  less 
money,  wait  longer  for  his  pay,  live  in  cheaper  liouses,  endure 
more  hardships,  claim  fewer  privileges,  and  increase  more  rapidly 
than  the  northern  or  foreign  white  laborer.  The  numerical 
relations  of  the  races  in  these  States  are  not  likely  to  be  greatly 
modified  in  favor  of  the  white  race,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
colored  race  throughout  the  country  is  not  likely  to  be  sensibly 
disturbed  during  the  next  generation.  While  the  ratio  of  blacks 
in  the  whole  country  is  not  likely  to  be  greatly  increased,  in  the 
eight  States  named  every  indication  points  to  a  greatly -enhanced 
numerical  j)roportion.  Its  future  sco})e,  therefore,  may  be  defined 
with  almost  the  same  accuracy  as  its  present  limits. 

In  its  present  phase,  the  Negro  question  is  not  one  of  senti- 
ment, so  far  as  the  colored  man  is  concerned.  lie  asks  nothing 
as  a  Negro.  On  tlie  score  of  "  race,  color,  or  prcvions  (Muidition  of 
servitude  "  he  makes  no  demand,  asks  no  favors.     It  is  as  a  citizen 
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merely  that  we  are  called  on  to  consider  what  rights  and  privi- 
leges he  is  entitled  to  exercise,  and  how  far  and  in  what  manner 
it  is  just,  politic,  and  safe  to  permit  them  to  be  restricted, 
abridged,  or  revoked.  Like  most  political  questions,  it  presents 
a  mixed  issue  of  policy  and  principle.  What  is  best  to  be  done 
must  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  what  we  have  the  right  to 
do.  These  elements  cannot  be  separated,  and  must  both  be 
allowed  due  weight  in  the  final  decision. 

Even  if  the  claim  of  inherent  superiority  of  the  white  race  be 
admitted,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  constitutes  a  sufficient  ground 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  inferior  race.  The  world  has 
moved  since  it  was  recognized  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  a 
divine  right  to  rule  inhered  in  particuLar  classes.  The  chief 
function  of  government  at  the  present  time  is  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  The  past  has  shown  conclusively  that  the 
white  man  of  the  South  is  not  a  fair  or  just  guardian  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  colored  man.  In  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
while  the  Negro  lay  prostrate  and  helpless,  appealing  simply  to 
the  kindness,  gratitude,  and  charity  of  the  white  Christians  of  the 
South,  not  one  single  act  designed  to  ameliorate  his  condition  or 
brighten  his  hope  was  placed  on  the  stiitute-books  of  any  of  these 
States.  On  the  contrary,  the  last  days  of  American  slavery  were 
infinitely  worse  than  the  first.  Even  the  shreds  of  privilege  the 
Hlave  had  at  first  enjoyed  were  stripped  from  him,  and  the  faint 
gleams  of  hope  that  once  had  gladdened  his  eyes  were  excluded. 
It  was  made  a  felony  to  assist  him  to  escape  or  to  teach  him  to 
read,  and  the  master  was  for]ji<ld('n  U>  liberate;  him  by  will.  I'licre 
is  nothing  in  their  past  history  to  show  that  the  southern  ])e()plc 
would  80  control  the  course  of  government  as  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  Negro  if  abandoned  to  tlicir  can*,  ;iiid  nothing  in 
their  present  attitude  or  declarations  to  show  that  they  dcsin;  the 
elevation  or  developm(;nt  of  the  race  they  ask  to  be  ])ermitted 
unlawfully  to  subordinate. 

"  Ignorance  may  struggle  n\)  to  enlightenment,"  says  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Grady,  in  a  recent  8elf-ro])orted  speech;  "out  of  cor- 
ruption may  come  the  incorruptil>l<!;  l)ut  the  supremacy  of  the 
white  nice  at  the  South  must  ix;  maintained  forever,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  the  wliite  race  and  is  the  su])(.Tior  race!  "     ^riierc  is  no 
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doubt  that  in  this  he  expresses  the  conviction  of  the  majority  of 
the  white  race  of  the  South;  and  a  people  who  within  thirty 
years  punished  as  a  felon  the  man  who  uttered  the  name  of 
liberty  in  the  slave's  hearing  or  taught  him  to  spell  it  out  him- 
self, would  not  hesitate  to  destroy  the  Negro's  opportunity  for 
development  in  order  to  keep  him  weak,  dependent,  and  manage- 
able. Not  because  the  Negro  is  ignorant  or  incapable  do  they 
object  to  his  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  but  because  he  is  a 
Negro,  and  as  such  they  will  spare  no  pains  to  keep  him  weak. 

But  even  if  the  inherent  superiority  of  the  white  race  is  ad- 
mitted, and  a  consequent  right  to  rule  not  denied,  the  means  by 
which  alone  the  rule  of  white  minorities  can  be  secured  must 
make  the  proposition  a  most  serious  one.  There  are  but  three 
methods  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished.  Two  of  them  would 
require  an  appeal  at  least  to  the  forms  of  law ;  the  other  pre-sup- 
poses  a  steady  and  persistent  defiance  of  law.  The  most  direct 
method  would  be  to  restore  the  term  "  white  "  as  an  essential 
qualification  for  citizenship  in  the  State  constitutions.  Such  an 
amendment  could  no  doubt  be  easily  adopted  in  all  the  States  of 
the  South  by  the  same  means  by  which  the  will  of  the  majority 
is  now  nullified.  This  method  would  have  one  great  advantagB 
over  any  other — it  would  save  the  need  of  a  frequent  display  of 
deterrent  force,  or  the  habitual  recourse  to  fraud  to  defeat  the 
will  of  the  duly-constituted  majority.  This  habitual  appeal  to 
unlawful  force,  or  the  habitual  perjury  of  some  thousands  of 
election  officials,  cannot  but  exert  a  deleterious  effect  on  public 
morals  in  an  American  commonwealth.  An  insuperable  objec- 
tion arises  in  the  southern  mind,  however,  to  this  method  of 
eliminating  the  power  of  the  Negro  as  a  political  factor.  The 
representation  of  those  States  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Electoral  Colleges  would  be  reduced  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  number  thus  excluded  from  political  power.  Now,  however 
much  the  southern  nuin  may  object  to  the  Negro  as  a  political 
force,  the  southern  politician  is  desperately  fond  of  him  as  a 
political  counter.  It  is  as  essential  to  his  peace  of  mind  that  the 
Negro  should  be  counted  as  a  constituent,  as  that  he  shouhl  be 
disfranchised  as  a  citizen.  The  sim})le  fact  is,  that  he  dosirt\s  the 
Negro's  constituent  power  in  the  government  to  bo  aildod  to  his 
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own,  in  order  to  give  him  the  same  advantage  over  his  peer,  the 
white  man  of  the  Xorth,  which  he  enjoyed  during  the  slave  epoch. 
This  method  of  securing  power  for  the  white  minorities  of  the 
South,  therefore,  is  hardly  thought  worthy  of  consideration  by 
southern  political  leaders.  It  would  reduce  the  electoral  strength 
of  the  South  by  about  fifty  votes,  thereby  doubling  the  number 
of  electoral  votes  which  must  be  obtained  at  the  North  in  order 
to  enable  the  "  solid  South "  to  elect  a  President  or  control 
national  legislation.  Another  method  in  which  the  derived  re- 
sult might  be  temporarily  attained  by  apparently  legal  means,  is 
by  imposing  an  educational  qualification  upon  the  voter.  Such 
a  course  would  probably  command  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  North.  They  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to 
punish  the  Negro  still  further  for  the  crime  of  having  been  kept 
in  compulsory  ignorance  by  his  white  Christian  brethren  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  white  people  of  the 
South,  and  get  rid,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  the  unpleasant  and  an- 
noying Negro  question.  There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
adopting  this  plan,  to  wit:  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of 
the  eight  States  in  which  the  matter  is  most  pressing  arc  unable 
to  read  their  ballots.  In  tliree  of  them  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
are  illiterate.  Of  course,  these  men  will  never  knowingly  vote 
if)  disfranchise  themselves,  and  no  amount  of  iron-clad  assertion 
would  convince  either  them  or  the  world  that  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  existing  constitutions  was  fairly  adoptcMl.  There  is 
another  difficulty,  too.  One-fifth  of  the  white  voters  of  these  States 
cannot  read  the  ballots  they  cast.  It  would  be  a  very  unpleasant 
thing  to  disfranchise  so  larrre  a  projiortion  of  the  white  voters, 
especially  as  fully  one-fifth  of  the  colored  vote  would  still  remain 
duly  qualified.  With  the  amazing  increase  of  intelligence  among 
the  Negro(!S  dtiring  the  j)ast  twenty-four  years,  it  is  evident 
that  this  cxpc<lient  would  be  but  tenij)orary.  While  the  j)ropor- 
tion  of  colored  illiterates  is  rapidly  decreasing,  illiteracy  among 
the  whites  shows  hardly  any  diminution,  if  indeed  it  is  dcrrons- 
ing  at  all.  Alrca^ly  in  one  of  the  counties  of  South  Carolina  the 
census  reveals  a  greatcjr  numlxT  of  cr)lor(Ml  pcoph;  who  can  n^ad 
and  write  than  of  whitf's.  Tn  Kentucky  there  are  more  white 
rnen  who  cannot  road  and  write  than  there  arc  blacks.     For  these 
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reasons  an  educational  qualification,  which  is  the  most  popular 
remedy  among  northern  theorists,  the  southern  politician  per- 
ceives to  be  utterly  impracticable. 

There  remains  only  the  alternative  of  deterrent  violence  or 
neutralizing  fraud,  which  is  frankly  admitted  to  have  been  in 
operation  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  and  which,  it  is  unmistak- 
'  ably  intimated  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Watterson,  Senator  Eustis, 
Senator  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Grady,  is  to  be  indefinitely  continued 
as  a  means  of  perpetuating  the  rule  of  white  minorities.  This 
answers  all  the  required  conditions.  It  saves  the  Negro  as  a 
constituent  and  neutralizes  him  as  a  factor  in  government.  This 
is  what  southern  writers  mean  when  they  insist  that  white  minor- 
ities at  the  South  shall  be  left  to  deal  with  the  Negro  question  in 
their  own  way.  This  was  the  demand  which  Slavery  always  made, 
and  the  apprehension  that  it  might  not  be  allowed  was  the  sole 
excuse  for  secession  and  rebellion.  There  are  two  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  successful  operation  of  this  plan  in  the  future. 
The  first  is  the  inequality  it  establishes  between  the  power  of  the 
white  voter  living  at  the  North  and  one  dwelling  in  a  southern 
State.  New  Jersey  and  South  Carolina  have  each  seven  con- 
gressmen under  the  present  apportionment ;  but  six-tenths  of  the 
enumerated  constituents  in  South  Carolina  are  colored.  These 
being  neutralized  in  accordance  with  this  plan  in  order  that  the 
white  minority  may  rule,  the  vote  of  a  white  man  in  South  Carolina 
is  made  just  two  and  a  half  times  as  potential  in  national  affaii*s 
as  that  of  a  white  man  in  New  Jersey.  Now,  while  the  people  of 
the  North  might  perhaps  consent  to  sacrifice  all  the  rights  and  a 
good  many  of  the  lives  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  southern  whites,  they  will  never  willingly 
surrender  one  iota  of  their  own  individual  power  to  secure  this 
desirable  result.  This  was  in  fact  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back  in  the  case  of  slavery,  and  the  resulting  im})urity 
under  this  pLan  is  much  greater  than  it  was  in  the  slave  e})Ooh. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  indefinite  continuance 
of  unlawful  usurpation,  is  the  uncertainty  tliat  exists  as  to  the 
course  the  Negro  himself  will  p\irsne  in  rounrd  to  the  matter. 
Thus  far  the  Negro  has  been  counted  only  a  silent  faett>r  in  the 
problem  to    winch   he   lias  given    a    name.      Slavery    no    inoro 
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thought  of  asking  him  how  he  enjoyed  his  condition  than  the 
owner  does  of  inquiring  whether  his  horse  jDrefers  to  go  on  the 
road  or  disport  himself  in  the  pasture. 

The  discussion  of  the  present  phase  of  the  problem  was 
started  bj  the  grave  inquiry  of  an  eminent  ecclesiastic,  "  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  Negro  ?  "  Is  it  not  about  time  that  we 
asked  ourselves,  What  will  the  Negro  permit  us  to  do  with  him? 
To  this  inquiry  the  advocate  of  the  inherent  right  of  white 
minorities  to  rule  responds  with  his  usual  confidence  in  his  own 
infallibility:  "Just  let  us  alone;  we  will  take  care  of  him;  we 
understand  the  Negro;  leave  us  to  manage  him."  This  confi- 
dence is  very  largely  based  on  the  docility  and  submissiveness  of 
the  colored  race  in  the  past.  The  man  who  advocates  continued 
unlawful  repression,  seems  not  to  realize  that  a  race  which  has 
been  a  perfect  type  of  humility  for  centuries  when  in  a  position 
of  abject  servitude,  invaria]>ly  shows  altogetlier  different  qualities 
when  once  it  hrus  set  its  foot  upon  the  lower  rung  of  the  ladder 
of  opportunity.  As  a  slave,  the  colored  man  had  no  reasonable 
chance,  even  if  so  disposed,  to  offer  collective  organized  resist- 
ance tc)  the  will  of  liis  oj)pressoi*s.  He  was  not  allowed  to  learn 
to  read,  lest  he  should  find  how  to  resist;  nor  to  write,  lest  he 
should  be  al)le  to  communicate  seditious  plans  to  others,  lie 
could  not  go  upon  tlie  highway  without  a  written  pass,  nor  meet 
three  of  his  fellows,  even  for  prayer,  except  in  the  ])rcsence  of  a 
white  man.  lie  had  neither  friends  nor  allies.  There  was  no 
potential  sentiment  in  the  outside;  world  to  which  he  might  ap- 
peal, and  no  arm  that  would  be  stretched  out  to  save  him  from 
extinctir)n  in  ca.se  of  conflict.  The  laws  of  the  several  Stat(;s  m 
which  he  was  enslaved  gave  his  master  {)ower  to  take  his  life  at 
pleasure.  Numbers  only  addfd  to  liis  weakness.  Now  the  cir- 
cumst'inces  are  very  (liffcn-nt,  and  it  is  jxhssiblc  that  conclu- 
sions ba.sed  on  the  Negro's  patient  endurance  of  wrong  as  a  slave 
rnay  be  altogether  fallacious  as  an  indication  of  his  futun;  (M)urs(\ 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  wc^ll  to  consider  briefly  who  and  what 
t)ic  American  Negro  is.  In  the.  lirst  place,  he  is  an  Anujric^an. 
Since  1802,  when  the  slave  tnuh;  was  a))f)lished,  very  few  Afri- 
can Negroes  liave  ent<;re<l  the  United  States.  In  tlu;  second 
plar.'C,  he  is  not  a  lieathen.     A  larger  j)roportion   (;f  the  colored 
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people  of  the  United  States  than  of  any  equal  body  of  whites  in 
the  country  are  actual  members  of  a  Christian  church.  It  may 
be  well  to  remember,  too,  that  very  few  of  them  are  pure 
Negroes.  Hardly  ten  in  a  thousand  of  the  colored  people  of  the 
United  States,  if  their  pedigrees  were  traced,  would  be  unable  to 
show  some  strains  of  white  blood.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
if,  taken  drop  for  drop,  there  is  not  pretty  nearly  as  much  white 
as  colored  blood  in  the  veins  of  those  ranked  as  Negroes  in  this 
country.  And  this  white  infusion,  it  must  be  remembered,  rep- 
resents the  very  best  stocks  of  the  South.  Hardly  a  noted 
family  can  be  named  that  is  not  as  fully  represented  on  the 
colored  side  as  on  the  white.  The  statesmen,  politicians,  soldiers 
of  the  South — almost  all  who  have  added  to  her  fame  or  min- 
istered to  her  pride — have  given  something  of  their  vigor  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  subject  race.  This  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  its  remarkable  numerical  increase.  This  fact  alone 
makes  it  dangerous  to  count  on  the  indefinite  submission  of  this 
strangely-composed  race  under  gross  and  flagrant  wrong. 

There  are  other  qualities  which  the  colored  man  has  dis- 
played that  should  incline  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the 
supremacy  of  white  minorities  to  pause  and  think  very  seriously 
before  they  decide  upon  an  indefinite  perpetuation  of  this  policy 
of  unlawful  and  defiant  despoliation  of  political  rights.  Twenty- 
four  years  ago  the  five  millions  of  newly-enfranchised  freemen 
were  not  worth  all  together  five  million  cents.  They  were 
naked,  helpless,  inept.  They  had  hands,  and  a  sort  of  dull,  in- 
comprehensible power  to  endure;  that  was  all.  Within  a  decade 
they  had  $12,000,000  in  the  savings  banks  alone.  They  lived  on 
wages  and  flourished  on  conditions  that  would  have  exterminated 
the  northern  white  laborer  in  a  generation.  To-day  they  claim 
a  valuation  in  the  southern  States  alone  of  $100,000,000.  In 
Georgia  they  own  nearly  a  million  acres  of  land.  The  six  mill- 
ions of  Negroes  who  confront  six  millions  of  whites  in  the  eight 
coastward  States  between  Maryland  and  Texas,  perform  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  ])ro(luctive  labor  in  them.  Probably  wot 
a  fifth  as  many  of  the  Negroes  live  without  labor  as  of  tlie 
whites.  Two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
rice  of  the  South   never  feels  the  touch  of  a  whitt^  hand   till   it 
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reaches  the  market.  Fully  half  the  ordinary  mechanical  laborers 
of  those  States  are  black,  yet  they  furnish  but  a  third  of  the 
paupers  and  only  half  the  defective  recipients  of  public  charity. 
In  1865  hardly  one  in  a  thousand  knew  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet; in  1880  more  than  twenty  in  a  hundred  above  the  age  of 
ten  years  could  read  and  write.  These  are  miracles  of  which  it 
is  worth  our  while  to  take  note. 

One  instance  of  what  they  have  achieved  may  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  qualities  of  the  race  than  many  columns  of  statistics. 
A  single  Christian  sect — the  African  Methodist  Church — which 
has  not  a  white  man  among  its  members  or  any  organic  relations 
with  any  white  church  organization,  reports  a  membership  of 
460,000;  it  has  12,000  places  of  worship,  numbers  10,000  minis- 
ters, has  15,000  Sabbath  schools,  supports  its  own  denomina- 
tional papers,  has  missions  in  the  AVest  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Africa, 
and  its  reported  contributions  foot  u])  more  tlian  §2,000,000  an- 
nually for  the  support  of  church  work.  Men  who  accomplish 
such  results  will  not  always  submit  to  wrong,  even  for  the  dear 
Lord's  sake.  Christianity  is  not  drawing  the  white  and  black 
races  nearer  together,  but  separating  them  farther  than  ever  in 
habits  of  thought,  an<l  developing  and  solidifying  the  manhood 
of  the  Negro  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

We  often  hear  the  idea  advanced  that  what  is  termed  the 
"race  question"  will  disappear  from  })olitics  just  as  soon  as  a 
proper  issue  is  presented.  No  race  can  separate  into  ])arties  or 
factions  while  its  rights  and  liberties  are  assailed  by  another  on 
the  ground  of  race  alone.  Their  rights  must  ije  freely  admitted 
before  they  will  dare  trj  surrender  whatever  power  there  may  be  in 
cohesion.  To  do  otherwi.se  would  be;  an  act  of  stupendous  and 
incredible  folly.  One  might  as  well  expect  a  herd  of  sheep  t() 
separate  in  the  presence  of  wolves.  Their  only  hope  is  in  uni(jn. 
So,  Ux>,  we  hear  it  said  that  when  the  present  generation  dies  off 
slavery  will  be  only  a  dream  U)  the  colored  man.  Su(;h  is  not, 
the  lesson  of  liist<jry.  The  farther  a  people  recede  from  ]K)ndage, 
the  keener  is  their  aj)pn.'ciation  of  the  wrong  and  the;  mor'  in- 
tense tlieir  liate  of  th<;  oj)pn*ss()r.  Tin;  horror  which  tin;  Am(;ri- 
can  Negro  fe(;ls  for  tlr  institution  of  slavi.'ry  will  beeoiiu^  greater 
rather  than  lenn  for  several  generations  at  least.     When  did  the 
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Jewish  prophets  cease  to  anathematize  the  Egyptian  oppressor? 
Such  antipathies  were  curable  only  by  continued  and  undenia- 
ble recognition  of  the  right. 

"  But  what  can  they  do  ?  "  is  the  triumphant  inquiry  which 
greets  the  objector  who  calls  attention  to  these  things.  "We 
have  the  arms,  the  skill,  the  experience,  the  wealth ;  what  can  they 
do  ?  "  Truly,  the  question  is  not  an  idle  one,  yet  history  clearly 
teaches  that  whenever  an  inferior  class,  intimately  intermingled 
with  a  dominant  and  oppressive  caste,  becomes  both  intelligent 
enough  to  organize  and  desperate  enough  to  resist,  it  is  sure  to  over- 
whelm the  arrogant  and  better-equipped  minority.  No  man  can 
say  when  the  limit  of  endurance  will  be  reached  if  this  policy  is 
continued,  but  that  it  will  be  reached  in  the  near  future  is  just  as 
certain  as  that  a  boiler  will  explode  if  the  safety  valve  is  fast- 
ened down  and  the  fire  kept  up.  When  that  day  shall  come, 
the  advocates  of  a  policy  of  forcible  repression  and  unlawful  sub- 
jection will  find  that  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong. 

Should  a  conflict  arise  to-morrow,  the  odds  would  by  no 
means  be  entirely  with  the  white  race.  Their  very  wealth 
might  constitute  a  source  of  weakness.  Black  eyes  and  black 
ears  would  take  note  of  every  white  man's  movements.  In  every 
camp  there  would  be  spies;  in  every  household  informei*s. 
While  the  Negro  has  not  so  heroic  a  record  as  the  southern 
white  man,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  50,000  still 
living  who  wore  the  federal  blue  and  fought  for  the  freedom  of 
their  race.  Besides  that,  in  a  strife  such  as  must  result  if  the 
occasion  for  it  is  not  carefully  and  wisely  avoided,  it  is  not  valor 
alone  that  counts,  nor  excellence  of  equipment  that  assures  vic- 
tory. In  such  a  conflict  a  box  of  matches  is  equal  to  a  hundred 
Winchester  rifles! 

In  the  meantime,  neither  the  nation  nor  the  world  would  sit 
still  and  witness  the  auto  da  fi  of  a  race.  Eight  millions  of 
people  cannot  very  long  be  kej)t  in  a  subordinate  position  and 
despoiled  of  their  guaranteed  rights  by  a  minority,  liowever  su- 
perior and  arrogant,  through  the  instrumentiility  of  the  shot-gun, 
the  cow-hide,  the  falsified  return,  or  ])erjured  election  otVicials.  It 
is  (juite  probable  tliat  the  North  might  not  awake  to  its  duty  in 
the  i^rcvcutiou  of  evil  until  blood   had  boon  shed.     Thus  fiu*  il 
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has  entirely  failed  to  realize  its  responsibility.  It  has  left  the 
Negro  to  his  fate,  in  seeming  unconsciousness  that  the  wrongs  of 
the  past  must  be  atoned  for  either  by  justice  or  by  disaster. 
The  solution  of  the  Negro  question  is  of  all  the  problems  of  civil- 
ization the  simplest  and  yet  the  most  difficult.  The  trouble  is 
not  with  the  Negro,  who  has  always  been  content  with  half  a 
chance  in  the  world's  scramble,  but  with  the  southern  white  man, 
who  is  not  willing  that  any  one  should  differ  with  him  in  opinion 
or  dissent  from  him  in  practice ;  who  is  the  traditional  if  not  in- 
veterate enemy  of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  and  is  so  confident 
of  his  own  infallibility  that  he  would  rather  appeal  to  arms  or 
become  a  cowardly  and  disguised  murderer,  than  submit  to  the 
control  of  a  lawfully-ascertained  majority  of  legal  voters.  There 
cannot  he  any  security  for  our  institutions  or  any  guarantee  of 
our  domestic  peace,  so  long  as  the  question  of  depriving  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  electors  of  any  Stiite  of  the  rights  which 
they  are  solemnly  guaranteed  by  law  through  any  unlawful 
means  is  coolly  discussed  as  a  living  issue  in  the  great  organs 
through  which  popular  thought  finds  expression.  The  remedy 
is  a  simple  one — justice  and  knowledge.  These  are  all  the  Negro 
asks.  The  suj)crior  wliite  race  should  be  ashamed  to  grant  him 
less.  It  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment,  nor  entirely  one  of  right. 
Asa  matter  of  policy,  it  resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry  as  to  what 
the  American  people  can  afford  to  do  or  leave  undone — whether 
we  can  afford  even  negatively  to  admit  that  white  minorities 
have  the  right  not  only  to  rule,  but  to  nullify  and  subvert  the 
law  of  the  land,  boldly,  (Iffiantly,  and  persistently,  in  order  to  bar 
a  lawftil  majority  from  the  exercises  of  political  power,  merely 
bccau.sc  the  minority  demand  it. 

AiJHox  W.  ToumiEK. 


KEMEDIES  FOR  SOCIAL  ILLS. 

In  preceding  articles  I  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  the 
relative  conditions  of  an  average  community  of  6,000  persons, 
and  to  apply  to  such  community  the  various  reforms  which  have 
been  suggested  by  different  parties  in  order  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  the  general  social  state.  I  will  not  myself 
attempt  to  present  or  to  invent  any  specific  method  by  which 
the  whole  condition  of  society  in  this  country  may  be  changed. 
Each  man  may  perhaps  do  a  little  to  remedy  existing  faults, 
but  he  who  undertakes  to  solve  all  these  social  questions  may 
perhaps  find  that  communities  grow  and  are  not  made  to  order. 

A  rather  prosaic  suggestion  can  perhaps  properly  be  sub- 
mitted. It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that,  with  respect  to  about 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  community,  the  price  paid  for  food  comes 
to  one-half  the  income  or  more.  After  this  food  is  bought,  how 
much  of  it  is  wasted  in  bad  cooking?  How  much  human  force 
is  wasted  in  consequence  of  bad  cooking?  How  much  does  dys- 
pepsia or  indigestion,  caused  by  bad  cooking,  impair  the  working 
capacity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  diminish  their 
product?  Perhaps  the  reader  can  observe  and  measure,  or  at 
least  guess,  what  is  the  waste  of  food  and  fuel  in  the  1,200 
families  of  five  persons  each,  more  or  less,  constituting  the  com- 
munity of  6,000  persons  who  live  near  him.  How  many  cooks 
are  there  who  know  what  food  to  buy  and  how  to  cook  it?  lu 
any  1,200  average  families,  more  than  1,000  spend  one-half  their 
income  or  more  for  food  and  fuel ;  the  less  the  income  the  greater 
the  proportion  spent  for  food. 

Next,  let  the  reader  think  for  himself  whether  five  cents  a 
day  per  head  couUl  be  saved  in  liis  own  family,  or  in  his  neigh- 
bors' families,  or  on  the  average  whether  the  waste  of  the  1,200 
families  nearest  him  amounts  to  five  cents  a  day  per  capita.  If 
all  the  women  were  good  cooks  and  kiu'W  what  to  buy  and  lu>w 
to   pre])are  food  in  a  judicious  and  appetizing  way,   would  the 
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sa\dng  be  five  cents  a  day  per  head?  If  not,  how  much?  One 
will  probably  find  that  the  average  expenditure  for  each  person, 
man,  woman,  and  child  above  ten  (two  under  ten  counted  as  one), 
for  food  and  fuel,  is  about  25  cents  a  day.  In  recent  years  it  may 
have  been  a  little  less,  but  prices  are  now  rising ;  a  few  years  since 
it  was  a  little  more.  Can  five  cents'  worth  per  day  be  saved? 
Is  not  that  a  very  insufiicient  measure  of  the  difference  between 
a  poor,  wasteful  cook  and  a  good,  economical  one?  If  five  cents 
a  day  can  be  saved  on  food  and  fuel,  while  at  the  same  time  that 
which  is  bought  and  cooked  may  be  converted  into  more  nutri- 
tious and  appetizing  food,  the  difference  in  each  community  of 
6.000  people  would  be  $109,500  a  year,  or  about  nine  per  cent, 
of  the  total  product  of  the  typical  community,  which  we  have 
assumed  to  be  $1,200,000  a  year  in  gross.  When  viewed  in  this 
light,  it  may  happen  that  refonn  in  the  art  of  domestic  cooking 
ought  to  have  taken  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  proposed  reforms 
already  given.  Can  the  anarchist,  the  communist,  the  socialist, 
the  protectionist,  the  free-trader,  the  co-operator,  the  paper-money 
man,  the  knight  of  labor,  the  eight-hour  man,  or  the  sentimental- 
ist invent  or  suggest  any  other  method  of  changing  the  direction 
of  the  industry  of  the  whole  communit}'  which  would  on  the 
whole  be  so  effective  in  improving  the  conditions  of  all,  as  one 
which  would  save  five  cents  a  day  on  food  and  fuel,  tlie  money 
saved  to  be  devoted  to  providing  better  houses  in  which  people 
may  live?  If  the  waste  of  food  and  of  lifpior  could  be  saved 
and  directed  or  converted  into  slieltcr,  by  j)rovi(ling  better  dwell- 
ing-places for  the  community,  would  not  the  space  or  number  of 
Toomfi  now  occupied  on  the  average  by  each  family  be  nearly 
doubled?  Could  not  the  sanitary  conditions  be  made  whole- 
some? Might  not  the  slums  of  tlic  great  cities  be  cleaned  out 
and  the  nuisance  forever  after  abated?  Can  this  be  done  by 
collective  or  sUite  process  or  by  individual  action?  The  writer 
ha8  been  lield  up  to  nmeh  obloquy  for  jin  attempt  to  give  this 
direction  U^  some  of  the  reforms  of  the  j)resent  day.  Such  abuse 
or  objection  ha.s  usually  come  from  those  who  get  tlu-jr  living  by 
misleading  ignr)rant  j)(30])le  as  to  what  th(;ir  true  interest  really 
is;  it  is  t}ierefr)re  of  no  consequcn(;e. 

Real  life  consists  in  the  conversion  of  force;  that  is  to  say,  in 
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the  work,  whether  mental,  mechanical,  or  manual,  which  is  ex- 
erted in  giving  a  direction  to  the  natural  forces  by  which  life  is 
sustained.  Whether  or  not  the  averages  which  have  been  given 
correspond  identically  to  the  average  product  and  consumption 
or  conversion  of  force  of  the  whole  country,  is  immaterial.  The 
margin  for  error  is  in  any  event  very  small ;  in  all  large  com- 
munities great  numbers  may  be  found  whose  conditions,  reported 
upon  by  State  bureaus,  correspond  very  closely  to  the  figures 
which  have  been  submitted  in  this  essay  on  a  unit  of  one  typical 
community  numbering  6,000  people.  This  ideal  community 
really  exists  somewhere  in  fact.  If  you  could  only  find  it,  what 
would  you  do  to  improve  the  conditions? 

Perhaps  a  yet  better  example,  and  one  more  easily  compre- 
hended, ma}^  be  found  by  considering  the  condition  of  an  average 
family  of  six  persons,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children;  the 
man  himself  and  one  child  doing  the  work  corresponding  to  one 
in  three  of  the  present  population  by  whose  work  subsistence, 
shelter,  and  clothing  are  now  gained  for  all.  We  will  assume 
that  this  man  is  a  good  mechanic,  earning  the  average  pay  of  such 
men  in  the  eastern  or  middle  States;  the  son  or  daughter  works 
in  a  factory  on  fancy  weaving  at  the  highest  price,  and  earns 
about  $1.20  a  day.  The  income  of  the  two  persons  on  whom 
the  six  depend  would  be  as  follows : 

300  days'  work  of  the  man,  at  |3.00  a  day         .         .        $900.00 
300        ♦♦        **        one  cliild,  at  about  $L20  a  day     .  350.00 


Total  income $1250.00 

Food  for  six  persons,  at  25  cts.  each  per  day,  $91.25 

per  year,  in  round  figures $550.00 

Clothing,  7  cts.  each  per  day,  $25.55  per  year  .         .  150.00 

Fuel,  oil,  and  household  sundries,  3  cts.  each  person 

per  day,  $10.95  per  year 65.00 

Sundries  for  personal  use,  5  cts.  each  per  day,  $18.25 

per  year 110.00 

Rent,  9  cts.  each  per  day,  $33.00  per  year  .         .  200.00 

Deposit  in  savings-hank,  eath  person  a  fraction  over 

2  cts.  per  day,  $7.30  por  year,  say  .         .         .         .  50.00 

Average  proportion  of  all  tax«»H,  a  little  less  than  3  cts. 

per  day  for  each  person,  $10.00  per  year         .         .  00  00 

I'rodt  n\Km  iUviv  woik,  or  contribution  to  capital  at 
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ratio  of  ten  per  cent,  on  gross  value  of  their  product, 
5  cts. ;  2  cts.  having  ah'eady  been  set  aside  for  the  profit 
of  the  workman,  there  remains  3  cts.  per  head  per  day 
compensation  for  the  use  of  capital,  or  $10.95  per  year       65.00 

Total $1250.00 

The  two  persons  occupied  for  gain  in  this  group  of  six  are 
therefore  credited  with  the  average  production  of  $625.00  each 
per  year,  or  a  little  over  $208.83  per  year  per  capita,  which  comes 
to  a  fraction  over  57  cents  per  day  to  each  person. 

In  what  way  can  this  family  improve  its  condition,  or  in  what 
way  can  its  condition  be  improved,  either  by  legislation  or  in 
any  other  manner?  The  man  owns  or  occupies  a  house;  the 
valuation  of  the  land  is  half  that  of  the  house  and  land;  the 
rental  of  the  whole  is  $200  a  year.  If  he  owns  the  house  he  can 
put  aside  what  he  would  otherwise  pay  for  rent,  or  he  can  spend 
it  for  more  comfortable  living ;  this  implies  private  property  or 
possession  of  land.  If  he  does  not  own  his  house,  he  must  either 
pay  rent  for  it  to  a  private  owner,  or,  if  the  single  tax  on  land 
should  be  carried  out,  he  must  pay  proportionately  more  than 
the  .same  amount  in  the  fonn  of  a  tax  on  the  land  to  the  city  or 
State  that  he  now  pays  to  a  private  person  for  rent  of  land.  He 
is  employed  by  a  capitali.st;  if  he  can  do  better  and  can  earn 
more  by  working  for  himself  than  for  the  capitalist,  so  that  he 
gets  no  service  from  the  capitalist,  he  need  not  ])ay  tlie  ])r()rit  of 
$65  a.ssign(;d  as  compen.sation  to  capital,  but  he  can  save  it  or 
spend  it.  If  he  saves  that  sum  himself  it  is  to  liis  iH^nefit.  If 
by  wr>rking  for  tlie  capitalist  he  makes  more  for  himself  than  the 
$65  paid  by  him  iov  the  service  of  capiUil  comes  to,  then  he  may 
gain  the  diircrcncc  by  working  for  a  capitalist.  Capital  has  no 
means  of  rrjiri  pel  ling  him  to  work  in  its  service,  and  he  lias  no 
way  <')pon  U)  him  U)  force  capital  to  work  for  his  benefit  without 
contributing  to  its  profit.  lie  only  can  save  a  part  of  his  taxes, 
however  collected,  by  watching  the;  exj)en(litures  and  voting  only 
for  those  who  will  sj)cnd  the  public  revenues,  national,  State,  or 
city,  in  a  proper  way  for  the  common  liencfit  ol  the  whole  people. 

Tlie  quantity  of  materials  for  clothing  which  each  person  re- 
quires for  comfort  and  welfare  do(,'S  not  vary  greatly  whether  the 
man   be  ri(;li  or  poor.     Tin;  rich   man   nuiy  possess  more  clothes 
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at  one  time,  but  he  does  not  wear  them  out  so  fast ;  the  workman 
on  the  whole  wears  out  more  clothes  than  the  rich  man ;  the  dif- 
ference, however,  in  the  necessary  supply  of  clothing  is  not 
great,  and  would  not  affect  the  general  cost  of  living  to  any  very 
great  extent.  The  average  expenditure  for  fuel  and  oil  does  not 
vary  in  any  great  measure,  and  this  element  of  the  cost  of  living 
is  not  large ;  therefore  in  this  the  margin  for  economy  is  not  great. 

With  respect  to  food,  each  average  person,  rich  or  poor,  ab- 
solutely requires  the  same  proportions  of  nitrogenized  substances, 
starch,  and  fat,  or  of  the  so-called  "  nutrients."  Each  adult  per- 
son requires  substantially  the  same  quantity  of  food,  varying  a 
little  with  the  work  done;  the  man  who  is  engaged  at  hard 
labor  requires  and  can  digest  a  greater  quantity  than  the  rich 
man.  In  quantity  rightly  consumed,  therefore,  little  economy 
or  saving  may  be  expected  or  desired ;  the  saving  is  to  be  made 
by  right  selection  of  the  materials,  and  by  avoiding  waste  in  the 
preparation  and  in  the  consumption  of  food.  In  this  direction 
there  is  a  very  large  margin  for  saving. 

The  greatest  inequalities  and  the  greatest  variation  in  the 
conditions  of  men  are  to  be  found  in  their  dwelling-places ;  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  land  question  has  become  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  labor  question.  But  it  is  evident  that  what- 
ever theories  may  be  adopted  by  the  state  in  granting  the  condi- 
tional possession  of  land  to  individuals,  there  must  be  a  certain 
measure  of  private  occupancy,  namely,  possession  or  use  of  land 
for  a  dwelling-place.  Compensation  must  then  be  made  to  some 
authority  for  the  choice  or  selection  of  land,  either  in  the  form  of 
rent  or  in  the  form  of  taxes  upon  land  values.  The  selection  or 
choice  and  the  possession  of  land  having  been  provided  in  some 
way,  the  occupant  must  then  either  be  capable  of  building  liis 
own  house,  or  he  must  pay  some  one  else  to  build  it ;  otherwise 
he  must  hire  a  house.  lie  can  accomplish  neither  purpose  with- 
out cost,  and  he  can  accorn})lish  neither  without  subjecting  him- 
self to  a  charge  for  the  service  of  capital,  unless  he  accepts  charity 
and  is  housed  in  an  almshouse. 

In  what  way  can  this  typical  family  improve  the  condition  of 
its  dwelling-place?  If  little  can  be  saved  on  tlie  proportionftte 
exp(!nditure  either  for  clothing,  for  fuel,  for  light,  or  lov  sundries, 
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and  if  something,  however  small,  ought  to  be  set  aside  against  a 
rainy  day,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  only  method  open  to  this 
man  and  his  family  at  the  present  time  for  improving  their  con- 
dition, is  by  economy  in  the  purchase  and  right  use  of  food  and 
drink?  Is  it  not  true  that  better  results  can  be  obtained — a  more 
appetizing  quality  imparted  to  the  food,  and  more  adequate  nu- 
trition derived — from  twenty  cents'  worth  of  food  well-cooked, 
than  from  twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  the  same  food  cooked  and 
served  as  it  commonly  is?  In  this  typical  family  $200  a  year 
has  been  assigned  either  to  the  payment  of  rent  or  to  the  rental 
value  of  the  land  and  dwelling  occupied.  Five  cents  a  day  saved 
on  the  food  of  each  member  would  amount  to  $109.50  a  year, 
which  might  be  converted  into  rent  or  rental  value.  If  a  part  of 
the  members  of  the  family  now  spend  a  sum  equal  to  four  cents 
a  day  for  each  member  for  liquor,  the  average  of  the  whole 
country  for  liquor  and  tobacco  being  over  four  cents  per  capita, 
then  a  saving  of  one-half  of  this  sum  would  come  to  $43.80, 
which,  abided  to  the  saving  on  food,  makes  $153.30.  By  tliis  dif- 
ferent direction  or  expenditure  of  force,  the  amount  first  assigned 
to  providing  a  dwelling-place  could  be  increased  seventy-five  })er 
cent.  The  $200  assigned  to  providing  shelter  in  some  way  would 
be  increased  to  $353.30  per  year.     Is  tins  a  practicable  reform? 

When  the  attention  of  the  labor  reformer  is  brought  down 
from  glittering  generalities  and  grand  schemes  for  altering  the 
whole  constitution  of  society,  by  act  of  Congress  or  of  the  State 
legislature,  to  the  simple  rpiestion  of  how  each  juTson,  each 
family,  or  each  community  may  better  itself  under  existing  con- 
dition.s,  great  progress  will  have  been  made;  in  solving  all  the 
problems  which  are  now  j)ending.  The  professional  agitator, 
who  gets  his  living  by  misleading  the  uninformed,  may  scout  at 
personal  economy  and  ridicule  the  only  available  methods  by 
which  any  true  progress  can  be  made  in  leading  tin;  great  mass 
of  the  f)eoplc  to  a  liigher  plane  of  general  comfort  an<l  w(;lfare. 
It  does  not  matter.  Whatever  may  be  the  t(;nij)orary  influence 
of  quacks,  sentimentalists,  and  professional  agitators,  the  solid 
common  sense  of  the  community  ultimately  (^rmtrols  events,  and 
in  ratlior  a  slow  and  indire(;t  way  works  out  for  itself  its  own 
mclho<]H  of  reform. 
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In  each  presidential  election  the  orators  of  the  two  parties 
have  for  many  years  predicted  the  utter  ruin  of  this  country 
unless  their  own  side  should  prevail.  But  the  ruin  has  never 
come,  quite  the  reverse.  Witness  the  figures  given  under  the 
head  of  "Progress  from  Poverty"  in  one  of  the  preceding  arti- 
cles. For  a  time  it  seemed  possible  that  a  few  unscrupulous 
men,  whose  power  and  influence  rested  upon  human  slavery, 
might  succeed  in  their  nefarious  purpose  of  re-opening  the  slave- 
trade  and  continuing  to  subject  the  whole  country  to  their  malig- 
nant control,  but  even  they  utterly  failed ;  the  principle  of  lib- 
erty, which  was  established  by  the  common  ancestors  of  those 
who  dwell  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North,  was  too  strong 
for  them.  None  are  now  so  ready  to  admit  that  the  great  result 
of  the  war  by  which  slavery  destroyed  itself,  has  been  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  white  man  through  liberty  given  to  the  black 
man.  Compared  to  this  destructive  force  of  slavery,  by  which 
the  product  of  the  whole  country  was  limited  and  the  equitable 
distribution  of  products  impeded,  there  is  no  material  cause  of 
danger  of  any  great  moment  now  existing.  We  have  already 
paid  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt,  and  by  the  application  of 
science  and  invention,  especially  to  the  railway  service,  it  has 
been  paid  without  any  man  being  called  upon  to  work  harder 
than  he  did  before  the  debt  existed.  The  danger  point  in  our 
system  of  currency  was  passed  when  President  Grant  vetoed  the 
inflation  bill.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  the  currency  of  the 
United  States  may  soon  be  sustained  by  specie,  dollar  for  dollar, 
through  the  liquidation  of  the  demand  debt,  now  represented  by 
legal  tender  notes,  as  these  notes  fall  in  by  way  of  taxation. 

The  most  important  question  now  pending  relates  to  the 
right  method  of  raising  that  part  of  the  national  revenue  which 
for  a  long  period  must  be  derived  from  duties  on  imports.  This 
is  one  of  the  minor  questions,  very  important  in  its  place,  but 
})robably  not  of  the  grave  inq)ortance  customarily  attributed  to  it. 
The  country  will  prosper,  however  the  taxes  may  be  collected. 
What  the  moral  effect  of  a  bad  method  of  raising  the  national 
revenue  may  be,  it  is  not  the  present  purpose  of  the  writer  to 
treat.  When  the  most  important  question  in  a  country  is  lu>w  to 
reduce  its  taxes,  the  country  cannot  be  very  hard  pressei.1. 
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The  continental  system  of  absolute  free  trade,  which  exists 
among  the  States  of  our  Union  over  a  larger  area  and  among  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  are  now  enjoying  or  were  ever  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  it  elsewhere,  renders  our  foreign  commerce  rela- 
tively unimportant.  The  real  force  that  governs  this  country  is 
more  powerful  than  any  Congress  or  system  of  legislation.  That 
force  may  be  obstructed  by  bad  statutes,  or  may  be  made  to  work 
more  rapidly  by  wise  political  methods ;  in  the  end,  however,  it 
holds  its  sway.  That  force  is  the  solid  common  sense  and  en- 
lightened self-interest  of  the  whole  community. 

I  have  endeavored  in  various  essays  to  present  a  true  picture 
of  the  gain  in  individual  wealth  and  in  the  means  of  common 
welfare  in  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  nation 
proved  true  to  the  principle  of  personal  liberty  on  which  it  was 
founded;  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show  that  material  abun- 
dance is  well  assured  to  all  who  choose  to  meet  the  conditions 
which  will  entitle  them  to  share  it.  There  are  other  dangers 
which  may  not  be  riglitly  or  fully  treated  in  this  essay.  Having 
cast  out  one  devil,  there  may  be  a  danger  that  we  shall  admit 
seven  others  by  whom  our  personal  liberty  may  be  restricted  or 
taken  from  us.  Legislation,  whose  true  j)ur])()Re  should  be  only 
to  promote  justice  and  to  give  equal  op])ortunity  to  every  one, 
may  be  perverted  so  as  to  bring  about  an  unjust  distribution  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  deprive  great  bodies  of  men  and 
women  of  equal  opportunity  to  attain  their  common  welfare. 
On  the  one  side  the  national  Congress  may  continue  its  attempt 
to  obstruent  our  foreign  commerce  by  one  set  of  statut(!S,  and  may 
render  the  domestic  trafhc;  over  our  railways  more  costly  tliaii  it 
need  be  by  other  statutes.  State  legislators  may  continue  to 
limit  the  ])Ower  oi  adults  in  the  disposal  (;f  their  own  time  tin; 
only  element  in  life  that  all  miglit  enjoy  in  common  exce])t  for 
such  restrictions. 

Yet  more  subtle  restrictions  upon  individual  li])orty,  afTe(;ting 
all  the  methods  of  production  and  distribution,  niay  continue  to 
be  imposed  by  secret  socic^ties.  ^riie  man  who  chooses  to  main- 
tain liis  own  liberty  and  to  juakc  his  own  contracts  in  his  own 
way,  may  for  a  time  be  denounced.  The  elfect  of  these  various 
restrictionH  upon  j)ersonal  liberty  may  be  to  prevent  the  abun- 
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dance  of  the  means  of  subsistence  becoming  as  ample  as  it  miglit 
be,  and  may  continue  to  take  from  the  many  a  part  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  Yet  this  country  has 
been  endowed  with  such  abundant  resources  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  thrive  in  spite  of  the  blunders  of  legislators  and  the  in- 
terference of  labor  associations,  whose  objects  may  be  as  right 
as  their  methods  of  attaining  them  are  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  country  when  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  study  of  the  forces  which  make  for  abundance  and  welfare. 
Before  many  years  it  may  become  apparent  to  all  that  the  only 
way  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  living  and  to  benefit  the 
community  as  a  whole,  is  to  develop  the  personal  character  and 
capacity  of  each  and  every  member  of  it.  The  primary  source 
of  all  wealth  is  in  the  manual  and  mechanical  work  done  by 
the  many  under  the  mental  direction  of  the  few  by  whom  all 
are  served.  The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source,  and  if 
the  many  remain  ignorant  and  incapable  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  which  science  and  invention  have  placed  at 
their  command  for  developing  the  products  of  our  mother-earth 
in  ever-increasing  measure,  then  even  a  low  standard  of  subsist- 
ence may  with  difficulty  be  attained,  and  the  hardships  to  which 
many  may  still  be  subjected  will  continue  to  be  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  own  incapacity.  The  mind  of  man  is  the  potent 
factor  in  material  production;  character  counts  for  more  than 
capital  in  getting  a  living.  He  lives  best,  even  in  a  material 
sense,  and  earns  the  most  leisure  for  himself,  who,  by  the  use 
either  of  his  brain  or  his  capital,  while  serving  himself  at  the 
same  time,  raises  the  earnings  of  the  workman  to  the  highest 
point  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  to  the  lowest.  The  dol- 
lars of  the  gain  which  the  capitalist  earns  under  these  conditions 
are  but  a  tithe  upon  the  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  all. 

The  open  secret  which  few  yet  seem  to  comprehend,  although 
all  act  consistently  with  it  unless  restricted  by  statute  or  tnide 
by-law,  is  that  not  only  the  individual  wealth  but  the  common 
welfare  of  men  and  of  nations,  are  attained  in  most  ample  measure 
through  interdependence  and  not  through  iudepoiulonce. 

KuwAKi)  Atkinson. 
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No  great  change  lias  ever  come  upon  the  world  without  send- 
ing before  it  shadows  and  intimations  to  herald  its  approach. 
The  air  was  full  of  prophecies  when  Christianity  appeared.  For 
at  least  two  hundred  years  previous  to  the  Reformation,  signs 
were  multiplied  on  every  hand  of  a  momentous  conflict  between 
the  church  and  the  adlierents  of  that  hidden  creed  which,  through 
Gnostics,  Paulicians,  and  Albigenses,  was  to  be  handed  on  to 
modem  Europe.  The  French  Revolution,  it  has  been  observed, 
was  sketched  in  minute  detail  from  the  age  of  Bossuet,  was  seen 
in  general  outline  by  Leibnitz,  and  described  in  vision  by  Chris- 
tophe  de  Beaumont.  Its  immediate  harbinger,  Rousseau,  has 
anticipated  some  of  its  most  striking,  yet  least  likely  features. 
To  the  histi^jrian,  who  can  now  kjok  back  on  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury as  a  whole,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  Revolution  gained 
the  victr^ry  in  a  moment,  as  it  seemingly  did,  but  that  it  was  so 
long  delayed.  For  we  may  almost  call  it  an  accident  that  the  ex- 
ample of  America  in  1776  preceded,  instead  of  following,  the  up- 
heaval of  the  French  y)casantry  —  that  j)ersistent  Jacquerie  to 
which  the  triiunph  of  Phiroj)can  democracy  was  in  fact  owing. 

We  are  now,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  in  the  ])rescnce  of 
those  new  elements,  ideas,  and  tendencies  out  of  which  a  wider 
revolution  is  destined  to  issue,  carrying  on  political  changes  to 
their  adequate  social  consequcnce.^i.  Its  outbreak  may  be  more 
or  less  delayed.  Its  advx-nt,  however,  docs  not  seem  caj)abl(i  of 
hiriflerance  by  any  f>owerH  at  the  command  of  the  existing  rtijiDie. 
The  cliangc;  I  have  in  view  may  be  not  inaccurately  descrii)e(l  in 
a  single  sentence,  as  an  economic  revc^lution,  having  for  its  pur- 
pose the  redistribution  of  wealth  on  a  rcason;ibh;  basis.  We  all 
remember  Sieyds's  famous  cpaestion,  "  What  is  tin;  Third  Estate?  " 
and  his  no  less  famous  answer.  "Th<;  Tliinl  Estate,"  Ik;  replied, 
*'  is  nothing;  but  it  ought  to  ])e  everything."  In  \\\i\  same  spirit, 
a  large  consideration  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  impel  us  to 
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ask,  What  is  tne  proletariat?  "  And  tlie  reply  might  oe  in  very 
similar  terms,  "The  proletariat  is  nothing;  but  in  the  future  it 
will  be  everything."  But  before  we  inquire  into  the  right — or 
wrong — of  the  immense  movement  which  is  now  beginning  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  world  and  is  sweeping  into  its  march  the 
uncivilized  tribes  of  Asia  no  less  than  the  "  residuum  "  or  home- 
barbarians  of  European  and  American  cities  from  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod to  San  Francisco,  it  is  indispensable  to  get  some  idea 
of  what  is  meant  by  an  "economic  revolution,"  and  a  "pro- 
letariat." 

The  thing  to  be  transformed  has  been  named  "capitalism." 
It  is  founded  on  "  individualism,"  or  the  settlement  of  a  country 
by  the  allotment  of  its  natural  resources  as  the  absolute  private 
property  of  a  few  individuals.  Take  notice,  reader,  that  I,  for 
one,  am  not  going  to  deny,  or  even  to  discuss,  the  abstract  right 
of  individuals  to  hold  private  property.  The  remarks  I  shall 
make  will  always  have  in  view  the  existing,  concrete  system  of 
capitalism,  which  in  its  present  shape  is  not  much  more  than  a 
century  old,  and  goes  back  to  Arkwright's  introduction  of  the 
spinning- jenny  in  1776 — that  notable  year — as  to  its  hejira  or 
divine  epoch  of  creation.  If  any  one  maintains  that  this  particu- 
lar form  of  social  economy  is  the  true,  final,  and  only  rational 
order  of  things,  with  that  man  I  am  willing  to  quarrel.  But  the 
words  "capitalism,"  "industrialism,"  "bourgeois  economy,"  and 
the  like,  shall  be  here  taken  to  mean  the  system  we  have  before 
our  eyes.     Let  us  look  at  it,  then,  for  a  moment. 

Costly  as  their  education  has  been,  not  one  man  or  woman  in 
a  hundred  of  the  leisured  classes  has  acquired,  or  seems  likely  to 
acquire,  an  insight  into  the  conditions  on  which  society  is  now 
held  together.  The  men,  perhaps,  study  })olitics,  for  they  may 
belong  by  tradition  to  a  party ;  and  to  politics  some  add  what  it  is 
the  fashion  to  call  history — for  the  most  part  a  magnified  view 
of  the  same  party-interests.  As  for  women,  no  one  has  over 
instructed  them  that  it  is  their  duty  to  "see  life  steadily,  and 
see  it  whole";  to  science  they  are  strangers,  and  their  religion 
is  made  up  of  a  few  moral  maxims,  the  eominaiidment  to  bo  n^- 
spectable,  some  reminiscences  of  the  Bible,  and  a  regard  for  their 
favorite  preacher.     But   lUMther  nuMi  nor  women  eare  (or  polit- 
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ical  economy.  Some  young  men,  cramming  it  in  their  univer- 
sity course,  liave  found  it  dull  reading;  and  most  liave  heard 
of  it  from  Carlyle  as  the  "  dismal  science."  What  the  average 
man  does  understand  is  making  money.  His  aim  is  by  some 
lucky  stroke  to  become  a  silver-king,  railway  or  cattle-king,  mas- 
ter of  a  syndicate,  or  creator  of  a  "  comer."  As  for  his  wife,  she 
is  to  spend,  to  dress,  to  travel  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
to  be  the  advertisement  of  her  husband's  millions.  For  him  the 
religion  of  money ;  for  her  the  religion  of  luxury.  And  these 
two  combined  are  to  be  the  equivalent  of  all  the  multitudinous 
facts,  aspirations,  and  principles  which  make  up  human  life. 
"He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him."  But  the  god  happens 
to  be  Mammon. 

This  it  is  that  justifies  Yon  Hartmann's  description  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  "  the  most  irreligious  that  has  ever  been  seen  " ; 
this,  and  not  the  assault  upon  dogma  or  the  decline  of  the 
churches.  There  is  a  depth  below  atheism,  below  anti-religion, 
and  into  it  the  a^re  has  fallen.  It  is  the  callous  indifference  to 
every  instinct  which  does  not  make  for  wealth.  Observe,  we  do 
not  live  in  a  time  of  delicate  epicureanism,  such  as  was  the  Re- 
naissance. To  enjoy  is  not  the  aim  of  the  individual  man,  but 
only  to  acquire  the  means  of  enjoyment.  In  gras])ing  after  those 
means  the  end  has  been  forgotten.  As  manufacturers,  under  the 
modem  system,  produce  their  goods  not  for  consumption  but  for 
sale,  and  are  consequently  never  content  but  always  on  the  look- 
out for  fresh  markets,  irrespective  of  how  or  by  whom  their  goods 
are  consumed,  so  in  like  fashion  the  dealer  in  money  ceases  to 
look  beyond  his  commodity,  and  is  intent  on  getting  more  an<l 
more  of  it  until  he  dies.  II(j  has  no  ])]ii]osoj)hy  of  its  use  or  dis- 
tribution except  the  theory  of  exchanges;  he  speculates,  grows 
rich,  builds  himself  a  mausoleum  cere  per ennius^  and  is  at  last  put 
into  his  gorgeous  velvet-lined  and  silver-mountod  ('ofTm — designed 
under  his  own  eyes  and  costing  some  five  thousand  dollars — with- 
out having  once  asked  hinmelf  wliat  his  lif(!  was  all  about.  Was 
it8  en<l  an<l  pur|>os(;  tlio  maddening  excitement,  or  the  cold  fit  of 
money-grubbing,  whioh  was  all  his  existence?  Was  then^  no 
meaning  in  art,  literature,  Bocial  intercourse,  political  rights,  scien- 
tific discoveries,  nay,  in  any  n-lirnon.  Christian  or  heathen,  except 
12 
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to  justify,  to  advertise,  and  to  consecrate  capitalism?  Is  that  the 
end-all  and  the  be-all  of  the  human  world,  to  whose  beauty  and 
perfection  so  many  have  contributed  the  best  they  had,  and  in 
whose  making  poets  and  philosophers  and  prophets,  the  heroes  of 
less  mercantile  ages,  have  taken  a  share?  Have  all  these  things 
come  to  pass  that  the  keeper  of  a  whisky-shop  in  California  may 
grow  rich  on  the  spoils  of  drunken  miners,  and  great  financiers 
dictate  peace  and  war  to  venerable  European  monarchies?  The 
most  degraded  superstition  that  ever  called  itself  religion  has  not 
preached  such  a  dogma  as  this.  It  falls  below  fetichism.  The 
worship  of  the  almighty  dollar,  incarnate  in  the  self-made  capi- 
talist, is  a  deification  at  which  Vespasian  himself,  with  his  "  Ut 
puto^  deus  fio^''^  would  stare  and  gasp. 

It  is  the  basest  idolatry  yet  exhibited  to  the  wondering  gaze 
of  mankind.  And  like  all  other  idolatries  it  is  man-devouring. 
It  creates  a  proletariat  that  it  may  eat  up  the  lives  and  souls  of 
men  and  women  by  the  hundred  thousand,  by  the  million,  by 
the  generation.  Mammon  has  the  gaping  mouth  and  the  fiery 
hands  of  Moloch.  Into  that  portentous  maw  the  young,  the  in- 
nocent, the  broken-hearted  with  fruitless  toil,  the  lonely  and 
helpless,  all  those  who  have  only  their  labor  to  sell,  are  flung 
from  year  to  year ;  and  it  is  not  nor  can  be  filled  up.  To  prove 
these  things  in  detail  would  be  easy  but  infinite ;  briefly  to  sum 
them,  as  I  have  done,  is  to  lay  oneself  open  to  the  charge  of  ex- 
aggeration. But  the  stern  facts  are  written  (and  the  worst  of 
them  not  written)  in  the  history  of  labor  during  the  past  hundred 
years.  For  what  is  eloquently  described  as  "  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization," as  "material  prosperity,"  and  "unexampled  wealth," 
or  more  modestly  as  "  the  rise  of  the  industrial  middle  class,"  be- 
comes, when  we  look  into  it  with  eyes  purged  from  economic 
delusions,  the  creation  of  a  "  lower  and  lowest"  class,  without  land 
of  their  own,  without  liomes,  tools,  or  property  beyond  the 
strength  of  their  hands,  whose  lot  is  more  helplessly  wretched 
than  any  |)oet  of  the  Inferno  has  yet  imagined.  Sunk  in  the  iniro 
of  ignorance,  want,  and  immorality,  they  seem  to  have  for  their 
only  gospel  the  emphatic  words  attributed  to  Mr.  Kiiskin:  ''If 
there  is  a  next  world,  they  will  be  damned ;  and  if  there  is  none, 
they  are  daimuMl  already." 
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Such  is  the  disease  with  which  the  world  is  stricken,  and  of 
which  it  would  surely  die  were  not  eternal  reason  at  the  heart  of 
things,  disordered  though  they  seem.  It  is  not,  as  many  in  their 
innocence  believe,  the  old  problem  of  poverty  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  but  the  new  one  of  industrialism,  dating,  as  we  have  said, 
from  1776.  Significant  enough  to  the  reflecting  mind  that 
America  declared  its  independence  in  the  very  year  which  was 
to  begin  an  era  of  economic  slavery  to  which  history  affords  no 
parallel !  And  equally  clear  that  it  was  not  upon  this  chaos  of 
misrule  and  miser)^  that  the  New  Testament  pronounced  a  bene- 
diction in  the  words,  ^'Beati  pauperesy  "  Blessed  are  ye  poor  " 
cannot  by  any  stretch  of  interpretation  be  shown  to  mean  "  Blessed 
is  the  proletariat."  There  is  poverty  and  poverty.  The  Chris- 
tian virtue,  beautiful  in  its  detachment  from  lesser  things,  heroic 
in  its  devotion  to  the  brethren,  is  of  wholly  different  origin  and 
nature  from  the  enforced  starvation,  the  horrible  slow  death  of 
ever}'  divine  impulse  within  us,  and  the  double-faced  Moloch- 
Mammon,  which  yield  us  the  type  and  the  symbol  of  "civilized  " 
poverty.  These  two  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  name.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  Jesus  Christ,  walking  amid  the  dens  of  East 
London,  of  Glasgow,  Paris,  New  York,  or  Berlin,  should  declare 
the  sights  and  scenes  there  visible  to  be  "very  good,"  -navra  xaXd 
)iav.  What,  therefore,  his  Master  would  condemn,  no  disciple  of 
Cliri.st  may  approve.  The  economic  system  which  lias  for  its  in- 
evitable result  such  populations  as  these,  stands  self-condemned. 
The  laws  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  upon 
which  reason  sets  her  seal,  must  be  of  quite  another  kind  than 
those  whereby  mi.sery  is  made  the  normal  condition  of  human 
life,  and  a  growing  moral  degradation  its  sole  inheritance.  And 
lie  is  the  mi.sehievous  revolutionary,  th(!  true  anarchist,  who,  hav- 
ing some  faint  suspicion  that  things  an;  not  what  they  ought  to 
be,  refus(%s  to  drive  his  doubts  home,  will  not  turn  to  the  science 
in  which  their  solution  iitwit  be  c(jnlaine(l,  and  is  so  stubbornly 
deaf  U)  the  voice  of  history  jis  to  maint^iin  that  the;  language  of 
the  New  Tcstunent  af)pli(!s  to  a  state  of  economic  relations  whic-h 
did  not  exist  when  the  sacred  volumes  was  written,  and  whidi  we 
have  every  ground  to  Ixjlicvc  wf)uld  liavc  Ix^en  condemned  by 
Christ  and  his  a])OHtl(;s,  if  it  had.     An  appeal  to  the  axioms  of 
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Christianity  can  never  be  unlawful ;  it  is  at  this  very  hour  more 
needed  than  ever  it  was ;  but  no  axioms,  though  divine  and  in- 
spired, will  dispense  us  from  looking  straight  at  the  facts. 

The  facts,  are  they  not  such  as  these?  Why,  then,  are  they 
not  taught  in  our  schools?  What  is  the  Christian  schoolmaster 
doing  when  he  allows  an  idle  rich  class,  a  class  of  the  "  unem- 
ployed," to  grow  up  beneath  his  eyes  in  the  persuasion  that  they 
may  live  and  move,  eat  of  the  fattest,  drink  of  the  sweetest,  wear 
of  the  daintiest,  and  never  soil  their  hands  or  fatigue  their  brains, 
or  do  any  one  thing  useful  or  beneficent  on  behalf  of  their 
fellow  man?  The  duties  of  their  station?  Apparently,  to  look 
as  ornamental  as  the  fashion  will  let  them,  and  to  increase  their 
capital.  Has  the  schoolmaster  so  much  as  explained  to  them 
that  they  live  by  virtue  of  a  monopoly ;  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
threefold  economic  rent,  of  land,  capital,  and  ability,  which  they 
take  to  themselves,  they  could  not  exist  twenty -four  hours  longer 
in  idleness,  but  would  have  to  strip  off  their  coats  and  dirty  their 
immaculate  hands?  Be  the  monopoly  just  or  unjust,  have  they 
been  made  to  see  that  it  is  a  monopoly?  Nay,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  these  unemployed  pass  through  public 
school  and  university  into  their  so-called  profession  (when  they 
have  one)  without  for  a  moment  realizing  their  relation  to  the 
laboring  classes,  taking  their  pleasantly-guarded  existence  like  a 
gift  from  on  high,  and  simply  unaware  that  every  morsel  they 
put  to  their  lips  is  the  fruit  of  the  toil  of  a  human  creature? 
They  have  never  given  such  things  a  thought.  The  laboring 
classes  are  here ;  the  fruits  of  their  toil  are  here ;  and  the  idle 
rich  eat  those  fruits  and  thank  neither  God  nor  man. 

But  these,  it  may  be  said,  are  only  the  elements  of  revolution, 
and  no  proof  that  a  change  is  at  hand,  any  more  than  the  fact 
that  free  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  elements  of  the  atniospheiv 
should  make  us  apprehend  an  explosion  of  those  gases,  so  de- 
structive when  combined  in  a  blow-pipe.  Where  are  the  signs 
of  its  coming?  Can  we  point  to  the  elements  combining  any- 
where? I  think  we  can.  The  blowpipe  in  which  these  danger- 
ous gases  seem  likely  to  be  mixed  is  already  manufactured.  It  is 
lab(!le<l  "Socialism."  And  the  elt*ctric  spark  that  may  kiiuUo 
th(Mri  from  one  day  to  another  is  the  s])irit  of  anarchy.     I  will 
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point  to  the  signs  whicli  he  that  runs  may  read  in  every  quarter 
of  the  sky,  let  who  will  dispute  them. 

First,  then,  the  great  restraining  influence — in  scriptural  lan- 
guage, "he  that  letteth,"  6  xazixiu^^ — is  as  good  as  taken  away.  I 
mean,  of  course,  the  social  bond  of  Christianity.  There  is  no 
longer  a  publicly-acknowledged  creed,  according  to  which  "  the 
powers  that  be  "  are  beyond  criticism  as  ordained  of  God.  Those 
powers  in  every  shape,  democratic  or  monarchical,  are  on  their 
trial.  The  French  republic  is  not  a  whit  more  safe — in  the 
opinion  of  competent  observers,  it  is  much  less  safe — than  the  old 
royal  governments  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Anarchists  have 
been  executed  at  Chicago  under  free  institutions  as  resolutely 
as  at  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg,  with  whatever  difference  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  which  led  up  to  their  condemnation.  Even 
a  London  jury  would  not  tolerate  Herr  Most  or  his  paper,  "  Die 
FreiheiV ;  while,  as  if  to  mark  with  emphasis  that  all  "govern- 
ments "  have  a  common  cause  on  one  side,  and  all  "  peoples  "  on 
the  other,  a  Russian  savant  and  preacher  of  anarchy.  Prince 
Kropotkin,  has  made  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  the  great 
imperial  fortress-prison  of  Peter  and  Paul  under  tlie  rule  of  the 
Czar,  and  with  that  of  Lyons  under  the  Third  Republic.  When 
the  Commune  was  establislied  at  Paris,  in  1871,  its  members  dis- 
claimed in  set  tenns  the  notion  of  hostility  to  the  Germans,  whom 
they  greeted  as  brethren.  But  they  prosecuted  their  quarrel  to 
the  death  with  the  self-styled  "  Government  of  National  Defense," 
whose  members  were  native  or  naturalized  Frenchmen.  Since 
the  fall  of  the  Commune,  that  spirit,  instead  of  being  quenched, 
has  spread  far  and  wide.  From  the  trenchant  philosophical  pro- 
tests of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  against  the  "  Coming  Slavery  " — 
which  liave  entitled  anarchists,  not  without  a  show  of  justice,  to 
claim  him  on  tlieir  side — tr)  the  ''^Paroles  (Tun  Revolie^''  there  is  a 
graduated  scale  of  literature  which  significantly  expresses  the  con- 
victions of  a  few,  and  the  strong  su.sy)icion  of  a  growing  and  ])ow- 
erful  multitude,  that  all  governmcntH  have  faiknl  of  their  j)urj)Ose, 
and  mu.st  be  abolished  in  th(;  interests  of  the  (civilization  they  do 
W)  little  t^)  advance.  li('li<'f  in  authority,  as  of  divine  origin,  has 
long  r:(;{i.sed  among  the  mas.ses.  They  see  governments  made  and 
unmade;   they  know  that  the  historical  dyTiasties  liave  all,  at  one 
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time  or  other,  been  overthrown.  The  sentiment  of  personal  loy- 
alty, though  rooted  in  human  nature,  does  no  more  attach  to 
kings  or  rulers.  As  it  was  said,  "Zes  dieux  s'en  vont^''^  so  with 
equal  truth  it  may  be  said,  "Xes  rois  s'en  vont "  ;  and  not  the  kings 
only,  but  "the  powers  that  be,"  of  what  kind  soever.  These 
are  hard  facts,  to  be  dealt  with  wisely,  but  not  to  be  explained 
away.  An  ostrich  of  a  religion  or  of  a  government,  hiding  its 
head  in  the  sand  and  refusing  to  look  round,  will  not  thereby 
escape  ignominious  ruin.  A  religion,  indeed,  may  appeal  to 
transcendent  sanctions  from  a  world  beyond  time ;  but  a  govern- 
ment which  puts  in  the  forefront  of  its  decrees  that  it  exists  "  for 
the  people  and  by  the  people,"  a  government  of  which  the  ex- 
ecutive depends  on  universal  suffrage,  must  clearly  stand  on  its 
merits,  if  it  is  to  stand  at  all. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  power  of  voting,  in  modem 
countries,  is  all  on  one  side,  and  the  power  of  property  on  the 
other.  So  far  as  the  constitution  can  make  them  so,  the  laboring 
classes  ought  to  be  supreme.  Their  votes  are  the  ultimate  factor 
in  politics,  and  no  appeal  is  possible  from  them  except  to  sheer 
force.  Do,  then,  the  working  classes  make  the  laws  ?  Do  they  fix 
the  incidence  of  taxation,  determine  what  the  land  laws,  factory 
laws,  export  and  import  laws  shall  be?  Do  they  decide  on  peace 
and  war?  To  ask  these  questions  is  to  answer  them.  Every 
parliament  now  sitting  is  an  assembly  of  capitalists,  or  legislates 
on  the  principles  of  capitalism.  Will  it  be  said  that  capitalism 
is  the  only  rational  system  on  which  they  could  legislate?  I  am 
not  discussing  that  point.  I  deliberately  put  it  from  me.  What 
I  would  insist  on  is  that  a  growing  number  of  workers  do  not 
believe  in  capitalism,  but  look  on  it  as  their  worst  enemy,  and 
are  opposed  to  the  governments  and  parliaments  which  make  it 
the  preamble  of  their  statutes.  The  proletariat,  sure,  as  time 
goes  on,  to  be  organized,  will  aim  at  having  either  no  govern- 
ment, as  the  anarchists  would  wish,  or  a  "  revolutionary  govern- 
ment," with  the  collectivists.  In  either  case  the  present  state  oi 
things  must  come  to  an  end. 

For  who  can  believe  that  a  j)roletariat  which  has  arrival  at 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  power  will  bo  content  not  to  use  it? 
And  when  has  there  been  seen,  in   the  world's  history,  a  histinv;' 
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division  between  property  and  political  dominion?  Every  au- 
thority, secular  or  spiritual,  which  has  sat  in  the  chair  of  sov- 
ereignty, has  ended  by  acquiring  a  firm  hold  on  the  land  and 
capital  of  the  society  over  which  it  ruled.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  responsibility  should  go  with  property,  and  vice  versa. 
Either,  then,  representative  government  is  a  sham,  and  the  suf- 
frage of  the  working-classes  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  choking  his  many 
mouths  not  with  bread  but  with  slime  and  clay,  or  the  power  of 
voting  must  carry  in  its  train  that  of  determining  how  the  wealth 
which  the  physical  and  mental  energy  of  the  millions  has  pro- 
duced and  is  producing  shall  be  justly  distributed.  Such  is  the 
*' working-man's  program,"  pregnant  with  the  largest  economic 
issues,  and  destined  to  change  the  face  of  the  world.  It  will  do 
so,  because  it  appeals  to  the  strongest  instincts  of  our  kind,  so  far 
as  we  are  human — to  justice,  to  pity,  and  to  that  demonstrated 
revelation  of  the  nature  of  things  which  we  call  science.  There 
are  those  who  denounce  political  economy  as  the  science  of  the 
rich  and  the  selfish,  those  to  whom  it  appears  that  the  law  of 
"  supply  and  demand  "  (though  a  rigorous  outcome  of  the  scientific 
principles  on  which  wealth  is  produced)  has  in  it  some  primal 
hardship  compelling  the  multitude  forever  to  toil  and  forever  to 
be  miserable.  But  they  are  grievously  mistaken.  Science,  no 
more  than  Christianity,  involves  the  servitude  of  the  many  tliat 
the  few  may  dwell  in  demoralizing  ease.  The  tenure  of  hind, 
the  laws  of  interest,  the  distribution  of  wealth,  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital,  out  of  which  <>ur  overwhelming  social  j)roblem 
has  arisen,  arc  all  eminently  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  ordered 
thought;  all  have  been  revised  from  age  to  age  in  the  ])nst,  and 
all  are  sure  U)  V>e  revised  again.  The  problem  is  more  pressing 
than  ever.  Luxury,  greed,  and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the 
idle  rich  make  it  so.  The  decay  of  religious  influence  makes  it 
i¥).  The  stress  of  competition,  envelDping  the  whole  world,  the 
struggle  for  markets,  the  steady  and  irrasistiblc  fall  in  prices,  the 
decrea.sing  rate  of  interest  mako  it  so.  The  growth  of  .-in  urban 
proletariat,  the  pnjgress  of  erlucation,  tlie  unceasing  socialist 
propagarifla,  tlif;  decline  of  government  authority,  tlu^  iron  law  of 
wages,  tlif;  failure  as  remedies  of  emigration,  of  colonization,  nay, 
of  Malthusianism  itscilf  in  France,  and  the  transference  of  jtoliti- 
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cal  power  to  the  masses — all  these  things  make  it  so.  The  agra- 
rian difficulties  of  Eussia,  France,  Italy,  Ireland,  and  of  wealthy 
England  show  us  that  ere  long  the  urban  and  the  rural  popu- 
lations will  be  standing  in  the  same  camp.  They  will  be  de- 
manding the  abolition  of  that  great  and  scandalous  parodox 
whereby,  though  production  has  increased  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  the  mouths  it  should  fill,  those  mouths  are  empty.  The 
backs  it  should  clothe  are  naked,  the  heads  it  should  shelter 
homeless,  the  brains  it  should  feed  dull  or  criminal,  and  the  souls 
it  should  help  to  save  brutish.  Yet  we  talk  of  "  over-produc- 
tion," and  wealth  goes  for  purchasers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Surely  it  is  time  that  science,  morality,  and  religion  should 
speak  out.  A  great  change  is  coming;  it  is  even  now  at  the 
doors.  Ought  not  men  of  good  will  to  consider  how  they  shall 
receive  it,  so  that  its  coming  may  be  peaceable? 

William  Barky. 


WHAT  IS  A  GEE  AT  POET? 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "  Has  America  produced  a 
Poet?  "  which  was  published  in  the  Forum  for  October  last,  has 
called  forth  a  surprising  amount  of  attention  from  the  press  in 
England  as  well  as  in  America.  It  was  quite  impossible,  and  I 
did  not  expect,  that  such  an  expression  of  personal  opinion 
would  pass  without  being  challenged.  In  America,  particularly, 
it  could  not  but  disturb  some  traditions  and  wound  some  preju- 
dices. But  in  the  present  instance,  as  always  before,  it  has  been 
my  particular  fortune  to  find  that  where  criticism — by  which  I 
mean,  not  censure,  but  analysis — is  candid  and  sincere,  it  meets 
in  America  with  sincere  and  candid  readers.  In  parenthesis  I 
may  add,  that  when  literary  criticism  of  this  kind  is  ill  received 
in  America,  the  fault  usually  lies  with  that  unhappy  system  of 
newspaper  reverberation  by  which  "  scraps  "  or  "  items,"  removed 
from  their  context  and  slightly  altered  at  each  fresh  removal,  go 
the  round  of  the  press,  and  are  ])resently  commented  upon  by 
journalists  who  have  never  seen  what  the  critic  originally  wrote. 
In  reading  some  of  the  j)rincipal  articles  which  my  paper  has 
called  forth,  I  find  one  point  dwelt  up(jn,  in  various  ways,  in 
almost  all  of  them.  T  find  a  fresh  query  started  as  to  the  standard 
which  we  are  to  take  as  a  measurement  for  imaginative  writers; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  carry  our  original 
inquiry  a  step  further  back,  and  to  ask,  What  is  a  great  poet? 

If  we  arc  to  limit  the  number  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
commanding  names,  as  I  attempted  to  do,  it  is  plain  that  wc  must 
also  confine  the  historical  range  of  our  inquiry.  Some  of  my  re- 
viewers objected  to  my  selection  b(;ing  made  among  Ejiglish 
poets  only,  and  several  of  them  attempted  lists  which  ineluded 
the  poets  of  p]urop(;  or  of  th(;  world.  Yet,  without  exception, 
those  critics  displayed  thcnr  national  bias  by  th(^  large;  ])rop()rtion 
of  Anglo-Saxon  worthies  whom  they  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  exclude  from  their  dozen.     Shakespeare  must  be  there,  and 
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Milton,  Chaucer,  and  Shelley;  already  a  third  of  the  majestic 
company  is  English.  One  reviewer,  who  had  been  lately  studying 
the  Anthology,  could  not  persuade  himself  to  omit  several  of 
those  dying  dolphins  of  Byzantine  song  that  drew  the  shallop  of 
Agathias  up  into  the  Golden  Horn ;  and  this  when  the  whole  tale 
of  bards  was  not  to  exceed  thirteen  at  most.  One  reviewer  went 
to  Iceland  for  a  name,  and  another  to  Persia — charming  excursions 
both  of  them,  but  calculated  to  exhaust  our  resources  prema- 
turely. The  least  reflection  will  remind  us  that  the  complexity 
and  excessive  fullness  of  modern  interests  has  invaded  literature 
also,  and  the  history  of  literature ;  to  select  from  all  time  a  dozen 
greatest  names  is  a  task  of  doubtful  propriety,  and  certainly  not 
to  be  lightly  undertaken.  It  was  all  very  well,  in  the  morning  of 
time,  for  the  ancient  critics  to  regulate  their  body-guards  of 
Apollo  by  the  numbers  of  the  Muses  or  the  Graces.  Nothing 
could  be  pleasanter  than  that  tale  of  the  great  lyrical  poets  of  the 
world  which  we  find  so  often  repeated  in  slightly  varying  form : 

''  The  mighty  voice  of  Pindar  has  thundered  out  of  Thebes.  The  lyre  of 
Simonides  modulates  a  song  of  delicate  melody.  What  brilliancy  in  Iby- 
cus  and  Stesichorus!  What  sweetness  in  Alcman!  From  the  mouth  of 
Bacchj'^lides  there  breathe  delicious  accents.  Pei-suasion  exhales  from  the 
lips  of  Anacreon.  In  the  ^olian  voice  of  Alcieus  we  hear  once  more  the 
Lesbian  swan  ;  and  as  for  Sappho,  that  ninth  great  lyric  poet,  is  not  her 
place,  rather,  tenth  among  the  Muses  ?  " 

If  we  are  contributing  lists  of  a  dozen  great  poets,  here  are  three- 
fourths  of  the  company  already  summoned ;  yet  splendid  as  are 
these  names,  and  doubtless  of  irreproachable  genius,  the  roll  is, 
for  modern  purposes,  awkwardly  overweighted.  Even  if  for 
those  whose  works  Time  has  overwhelmed,  we  substitute  the 
iEscliylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Theocritus,  whom  he  has  spared, 
the  list  is  still  impracticable  and  one-sided.  Yet  who  shall  say 
that  these  were  not  great  poets  in  every  })ossible  sense  of  the 
word?  From  each  of  several  modern  European  nations,  from 
Italy  and  from  France  at  least,  a  magnifu'ent  list  of  twelve  could 
be  selected,  not  one  of  whom  tluMr  compatriots  could  atTord  to 
lose.  Nay,  even  Sweden  or  llollaiul  wouM  present  us  with  a  list 
of  twelve  which  should  seem  indisputably  great  to  a  Outehiuau 
or  a  Swede.     It  is  not  possible  to  sjjread   the  not  so  wuW  as  to 
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catch  whales  from  all  the  ancient  and  all  the  modern  languages 
at  once.  Let  us  restrain  our  ambition  and  see  what  criterion  we 
have  for  measuring  those  of  our  own  tongue  and  race. 

Passing  in  review,  then,  the  whole  five  centuries  which  divide 
us  from  the  youth  of  Chaucer,  we  would  seek  to  discover  what 
qualities  have  raised  a  limited  number  of  the  poetical  writers  of 
those  successive  ages  of  English  thought  to  a  station  permanently 
and  splendidly  exalted.  Among  the  almost  innumerable  genuine 
poets  of  those  five  hundred  years,  are  there  ten  or  twelve  who 
are  manifestly  greater  than  the  rest,  and  if  so,  in  what  does  their 
greatness  consist?  We  are  not  here  occupied  with  the  old 
threadbare  question,  "  What  is  a  poet?  "  but  we  may  reply  to  it 
so  far  as  to  insist  that  when  we  are  speaking  and  thinking  in 
English  the  term  excludes  all  writers,  however  pathetic  and  fan- 
ciful, who  do  not  employ  the  metrical  form.  In  many  modern 
languages  the  word  poet,  dichter^  includes  novelists  and  all  other 
authors  of  prose  fiction.  I  once  learned  this  to  my  cost,  for  having 
published  a  short  summary  of  the  writings  of  the  living  ''  poets  " 
of  a  certain  continental  country,  one  of  the  leading  (if  not  the 
leading)  novelist  of  that  country,  exclusively  a  writer  in  prose,  in- 
dignantly uj)braided  mc  for  the  obviously  personal  slight  I  had 
shown  him  in  leaving  him  entirely  unmentioncd.  In  English  we 
possess  and  should  carefully  maintain  the  advantage  which  ac- 
crues from  having  a  word  so  distinct  in  its  meaning;  and  we  may 
recollect  that  there  is  no  trick  in  literary  criticism  more  lax  and 
silly  than  that  of  talking  about  "  prose  poetry  "  (a  contradiction 
in  terms),  or  a})Out  such  men  as  Carlylc,  Kuskin,  or  Jcifrics  ns 
"poets."  The  greatness  we  are  discussing  to-day  is  a  (juality 
wholly  confined  to  tho.se  who  have  made  it  their  chief  duty  to 
speak  U)  us  in  verse. 

On  the.se  lines,  perhaps,  the  main  elements  of  i)oetical  great- 
ness will  be  found  to  be  originality  in  the  treatment  of  themes, 
p<Tenriial  charm,  cxfjuisite  finish  in  (jxecution,  and  distinction  of 
inflividual  niann«'r.  The  great  poet,  in  other  words,  will  be  seen, 
through  the  })ersj)ectivcs  oi  history,  t<^)  liave  been  fresher,  stronger, 
morn  skillful,  und  rrion;  personal  than  his  unsue(x'ssful  or  less 
Huocessful  rival.  VVh(;n  the  latt<'r  Ixjgins  to  recede  into  obscurity 
it  will   be  because  [)n'ju<liccs  tliat  bliriflerl  rritieism  .'n-e  being  re 
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moved,  and  because  the  candidate  for  immortality  is  being  found 
to  be  lacking  in  one  or  all  of  these  peculiar  qualities.  And  here,  of 
course,  comes  in  the  disputed  question  of  the  existence  of  genius. 
I  confess  that  that  controversy  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  a  mere 
metaphysical  quibble.  Kobert  McTavish  is  a  plow -boy,  and 
ends  at  the  plow's  tail.  Eobert  Burns  is  a  plow-boy,  and 
ends  by  being  set  up,  like  Berenice's  hair,  as  a  glory  and  a  por- 
tent in  the  intellectual  zenith  of  all  time.  Are  they  the  same  to 
start  with?  Is  it  merely  a  question  of  taking  pains,  of  a  happy 
accident,  of  luck,  in  short?  A  fiddlestick's  end  for  such  a  theory. 
Just  as  well  might  we  say  that  a  young  vine  that  is  to  produce, 
in  its  season,  a  bottle  of  corton,  is  the  same  as  a  similar  stick  that 
will  issue  in  a  wretched  draught  of  vin  bleu.  That  which,  from 
its  very  cotyledons,  has  distinguished  the  corton  plant  from  its 
base  brother,  that  is  genius.  But  even  thus  the  discussion  is 
vain  and  empty.  What  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  work  and 
not  the  man.  So  long  as  we  all  feel  that  there  is  some  quality  of 
charm,  vigor,  and  brightness  which  exists  in  Pope  and  is  absent 
in  Eusden,  is  discoverable  in  a  tragedy  of  Shakespeare  and  is 
wanting  in  a  transpontine  melodrama,  so  long,  whether  we  call 
this  quality  by  the  good  old  name  of  genius,  or  explain  it  away 
in  the  jargon  of  some  new-fangled  sociography,  we  shall  have 
basis  enough  for  the  conduct  of  our  particular  inquiry. 

Perhaps  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  recapitulate  the  list  of  a 
dozen  English  poets  whom  I  ventured  to  quote  as  the  manifest 
immortals  of  our  British  Parnassus.  They  are  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there 
are  thirteen  names  here,  and  my  reviewers  have  not  failed  to  re- 
mind me  that  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to  count  the  stars.  The 
fact  is  that  Gray,  the  real  thirteenth,  was  an  after-thought;  and  I 
will  admit  that,  although  Gray  is  the  author  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  imposing  single  short  poem  in  the  language,  and  al- 
though he  has  charm,  skill,  and  distinction  to  a  marvelous  degree, 
his  originality,  his  force  of  production,  was  so  rigidly  liniitod 
that  he  may  scarcely  be  admitted  to  the  fii*st  rank.  When  he 
published  his  collected  poems  Gray  eontVssod  himself  ''but  a 
shrimp  of  an  author,"  and  conjectured  that  the  book  would  bo 
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mistaken  for  "  the  works  of  a  flea  or  a  pismire."  No  doubt  the 
explosive  force  which  eggs  a  verj  great  writer  on  to  constant  ex- 
pression was  lacking  in  the  case  of  Grray,  and  I  yield  him — a 
tender  babe,  and  the  only  one  of  my  interesting  family  which  I 
will  consent  to  throw  to  the  wolves.  The  rest  are  inviolable, 
and  I  will  defend  them  to  the  last ;  but  I  can  only  put  a  lance  in 
rest  here  for  two  of  them. 

The  absence  of  a  truly  catholic  taste,  and  the  survival  of  an 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  romantic  ideals  of  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  must,  I  suppose,  be  the  cause  of  a  tendency,  on 
the  part  of  some  of  those  who  have  replied  to  me,  to  question  the 
right  of  Dryden  and  Pope  to  appear  on  my  list  of  great  poets. 
It  appears  that  Dryden  is  very  poorly  thought  of  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  Indiana,  and  even  at  busier  centers  of  American  taste  he  is 
reported  as  being  not  much  of  a  power.  "Dryden  is  not  read  in 
America,"  says  one  of  my  critics,  with  jaunty  confidence.  They 
say  that  we  in  England  are  sometimes  harsh  in  our  estimates  of 
America;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  know  the  Englishman  bold 
enough  to  have  charged  America  with  the  sliocking  want  of  taste 
which  these  children  of  her  own  have  so  lightly  volunteered  to 
attribute  to  her.  Dryden  not  read  in  America!  It  makes  one 
wonder  what  is  read.  Probably  Miss  Anielie  Kives?  But  to  be 
serious,  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  sinister  for  the  future  of 
English  literature  than  that  to  any  great  extent,  or  among  any 
influential  circle  of  reading  and  writing  men,  the  majesty  and 
sinewy  force  of  the  most  masculine  of  all  th(^  Phiglish  poets 
should  be  deH{)ised  and  rejected.  Something  of  ;l  temper  less 
hurried  than  that  of  the  man  who  runs  and  n^ids  is  no  doubt 
required  for  the  appreciation  of  that  somewliat  heavy-footed  and 
somber  giant  of  tragic  and  of  narrative  song,  John  Dryden,  war- 
ring with  dunc(;s,  inarching  with  sunken  liead — "a  down  look," 
as  Pope  described  it — through  tlu;  unappreciative  flat  ])laees 
of  our  second  Charles  and  James.  Prosaic;  at  times  lu;  is,  slow, 
fatigu(;d,  unstimulating;  but,  at  his  best,  how  full  of  the  true 
sublime,  how  uplifted  by  the  wind  of  tragic;  passion,  how  stirred 
to  the  depths  by  the  noblest  intellectual  and  inoral  enthusiasm  I 
For  my  own  j>art,  there  are  moments  and  moods  in  which 
nothing  satisfies  my  ear  and   my  brain  as  (Jo  the  great  accujnts  of 
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Dryden,  while  he  marches  down  the  page,  with  his  elephants 
and  his  standards  and  his  kettle-drums,  "in  the  full  vintage 
of  his  flowing  honors."  There  must  be  something  effeminate 
and  feeble  in  the  nervous  system  of  a  generation  which  cannot 
bear  this  grandiose  music,  this  virile  tramp  of  Dryden's  sol- 
diers and  camp-followers;  something  singularly  dull  and  timid 
in  a  spirit  that  rejects  this  robust  intellectual  companion.  And, 
with  all  his  russet  suit  of  homespun,  Dryden  is  imbued  to  the 
core  with  the  truest  and  richest  blood  of  poetry.  His  vehemence 
is  positively  Homeric ;  we  would  not  give  "  Mac  Flecknoe  "  in 
exchange  even  for  the  lost  "  Thersites."  He  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  all  the  qualities  which  we  have  marked  as  needed  for  the 
attribution  of  greatness.  He  is  original  to  that  degree  that 
mainly  by  his  efforts  the  entire  stream  of  English  poetry  was  di- 
verted for  a  century  and  a  half  into  an  unfamiliar  channel ;  he  has 
an  executive  skill  eminently  his  own,  and  able  to  amaze  us  to-day 
after  so  many  subsequent  triumphs  of  verse-power ;  he  has  dis- 
tinction such  as  an  emperor  might  envy ;  and  after  all  the  poets  of 
the  eighteenth  century  have,  as  Mr.  Lowell  says,  had  their  hands 
in  his  pockets,  his  best  lines  are  as  fresh  and  as  magical  as  ever. 

Pope  I  will  not  defend  so  warmly,  and  yet  Pope,  also,  was  a 
great  poet.  Two  of  my  American  critics,  bent  on  refuting  me, 
have  severally  availed  themselves  of  a  somewhat  unexpected 
weapon.  Each  of  them  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Lang,  in  some  re- 
cent number  of  a  magazine,  has  said  that  Pope  is  not  a  poet  at 
all.  Research  might  prove  that  this  heresy  is  not  entirely  un- 
paralleled, yet  I  am  unconvinced.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  respect 
and  affection  for  Mr.  Lang,  but  in  criticising  that  with  which  he 
feels  no  personal  sympathy,  he  is  merely  a  ''young  light-hearted 
master  of  the  wave  "  of  temperament.  When  Mr.  Lang  blesses, 
the  object  is  blest;  when  he  curses,  he  may  bless  to-morrow. 
Some  day  he  will  find  himself  alone  in  a  country-house  with  a 
Horace;  old  chords  will  be  touched,  the  mystery  of  Pope  will  re- 
veal itself  to  him,  and  we  shall  have  a  panegyric  that  will  make 
Lady  Mary  writhe  in  her  grave.  Let  no  transathiiitie,  or  cisiit- 
lantic,  inlidel  of  letters  be  profane  at  the  expense  of  n  classic  by 
way  of  pleasing  Mr.  Lang;  his  next  emotion  is  likely  to  be  *' u/» 
sentiment  obsciir  d\ivoir  cnihrasse  ht    Cliunh't-y 
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To  justify  one's  confidence  in  the  great  poetic  importance  of 
Pope  is  somewhat  difficult.  It  needs  a  fuller  commentary  and  a 
longer  series  of  references  than  can  be  given  here.  But  let  us 
recollect  that  the  nature-worship  and  nature-study  of  to-day  may 
grow  to  seem  a  complete  fallacy,  a  sheer  persistence  in  affectation, 
and  that  then,  to  readers  of  new  tastes  and  passions,  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley  will  be  as  Pope  is  now,  that  is  to  say,  supported  en- 
tirely by  their  individual  merits.  At  this  moment,  to  the  crowd, 
he  is  doubtless  less  attractive  than  they  are ;  he  is  on  the  shady 
side,  they  on  the  sunny  side  of  fashion.  But  the  author  of  the  end 
of  the  second  book  of  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  of  the  close 
of  "The  New  Dunciad,"  of  the  Sporus  portrait,  and  of  the 
"Third  Moral  Essay,"  has  qualities  of  imagination,  applied  to 
human  character,  and  of  distinction,  applied  to  a  formal  and  deli- 
cately-elaborated style,  which  are  unsurpassed,  even  perhaps  by 
Horace  himself.  Satirist  after  satirist  has  chirped  like  a  wren 
from  the  head  of  Pope;  where  are  they  now?  Where  is  the  great, 
the  terrific,  the  cloud-compelling  Churchill?  Meanwhile,  in  the 
midst  of  a  generation  persistently  turned  away  from  all  his  ideals 
and  all  his  models,  the  clear  voice  of  Pope  still  rings  from  the 
arena  of  Queen  Anne. 

After  all,  this  is  mere  assertion,  and  what  am  I  that  I  should 
pretend  to  lay  down  the  law?  If  we  seek,  on  the  authority  of 
whomsoever,  to  raise  an  infallibhi  standard  of  taste,  and  to  ar- 
range i\ni  poets  in  classes,  like  schoolboys,  then  our  inquiry  is 
futile  indeed,  and  worse  tlian  futile.  But  the  interest  which  this 
controversy  has  undoubtedly  called  forth  seems  to  })rove  that 
there  is  a  side  on  which  su(;h  questions  as  liave  ])een  started  are 
not  unwelcome  nor  unworthy  of  careful  study.  It  is  not  useless, 
I  fancy,  to  remind  oursctlvcs  now  and  th(ui  of  the  very  high 
standard  which  literature  has  a  right  to  demand  from  its  more 
eamcHt  votaries.  In  the  liurry  of  life,  in  the  glare  of  passing  in- 
terests, we  are  aj)t  to  lose  breadth  of  sympathy,  and  to  mak(^  our 
own  j)ersonal  and  temporary  enjoyment  of  .1  book  the  criterion 
of  its  value.  I  may  Uikc.  up  Schhin's  "  Tith\s  of  Honor,"  turn 
over  a  i>agc  or  two,  and  lay  it  down  in  favor  of  tlie  n(;w  number 
of  "  Punclj,"  I  must  not  for  this  reason  jjledge  myself  to  placing 
the  cornic  paper  of  to-day  in  a  niche  above  the  best  work  of  a 
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• 

great  Elizabethan  prose- writer.     But  when  a  modern  man  sajs 
that  he  finds  better  poetry  in  Longfellow  tlian  in  Chaucer,  he  is 
doing,  to  a  less  exaggerated  degree,  precisely  this  very  thing. 
He  feels  his  contemporary  sympathies  and  limited  experience 
soothed  and  entertained  by  the  facile  numbers  of  "Evangeline," 
and  he  does  not  extract  an  equal  amount  of  amusement  and 
pleasure  from  "  The  Knight's  Tale."     From  one  point  of  view,  it 
is  very  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  and  a  critic  would  be  prig- 
gish indeed  who  should  gravely  reprove  such  a  preference.     The 
result  would  be,  not  to  force  the  reader  to  Chaucer,  but  to  drive 
him  away  from  poetry  altogether.     The  ordinary  man  reads  what 
he  finds  gives  him  the  pure  and  wholesome  stimulus  he  needs. 
But  if  such  a  reader,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  should  take  upon 
himself  to  dogmatize,  and  to  tell  us  that  Longfellow's  poetry  is 
better  than  Chaucer's,  we  should  be  obliged  to  remind  him  that 
there  are  several  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  before  he  can 
carry  us  away  wdth  him  on  the  neck  of  such  a  theory.    He  has  to 
consider  how  long  the  charm  of  Chaucer  has  endured,  and  how 
short  a  time  the  world  has  had  to  make  up  its  mind  about  Long- 
fellow ;  he  has  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  Chaucer  to  his  own 
contemporaries,  the  boldness  of  his  invasion  into  realms  until  his 
day  unconquered,  the  inevitable  influence  of   time  in  fretting, 
wasting,  and  blanching  the  surface  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  past. 
To  be  just,  he  has  to  consider  the  whirligig  of  literature,  and  to  ask 
himself  whether,  in  the  year  2289,  after  successive  revolutions  of 
taste  and  repetitions  of  performance,  the  works  of  Longfellow  are 
reasonably  likely  to  possess  the  positive  value  which  scholars,  at 
all  events,  still  find  in  those  of  Chaucer.    Not  until  all  these,  and 
still  more,  irregularities  of  relative  position  are  taken  into  ac- 
count can  the  value  of  the  elder  and  the  later  poet  be  lightly  laid 
in  opposite  balances. 

There  has  been  no  great  disposition  to  produce  English  candi- 
dates for  the  places  of  any  of  my  original  dozen.  The  "  Saturday 
Review  "  thinks  that  I  ought  to  have  included  Walter  Scott,  and 
another  English  paper  suggests  Marlowe.  There  is  nnicli  to  be 
said  for  the  claims  of  each  of  these  poets,  and  I  am  surprised  that 
no  one  has  put  in  a  plea  for  Herrick  or  Elizabeth  Barivtt  Brown- 
ing. Of  Marlowe,  indeed,  we  can  to  this  day  write  nothing  bettor 
than  Michael  Drayton  wrote: 
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"  Marlowe,  bath'd  in  the  Thespian  springs, 
Had  in  him  those  brave  translunary  things 
That  our  first  poets  had  ;  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  clear  ; 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain, 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain." 

He  had  the  freshness  and  splendor  of  Heosphoros,  the  bearer 
of  light,  the  kindler  of  morning ;  as  the  dawn-star  of  our  drama, 
he  ascended  the  heavens,  in  the  auroral  flush  of  youth,  to  an- 
nounce the  approaching  majesty  of  Shakespeare.  But  his  early 
death,  and  the  unexampled  character  of  the  genius  who  super- 
seded him,  have  for  centuries  obscured  the  name  of  Marlowe, 
which  scintillated  half -extinguished  in  the  blaze  of  "  Hamlet " 
and  "Othello."  His  reputation  has,  however,  increased  during 
the  last  generation  with  greater  rapidity  than  that  of  any  other  of 
our  elder  poets,  and  a  time  may  yet  come  when  we  shall  have 
popularly  isolated  him  from  Shakespeare  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
enforce  a  recognition  of  his  individual  greatness.  At  tlie  j)resent 
moment  to  give  him  a  place  among  the  twelve  might  savor  of 
affectation. 

In  the  case  of  Scott,  I  must  still  be  firm  in  positively  exclud- 
ing him,  although  his  name  is  one  of  the  most  beloved  in  litera- 
ture. The  "  Waverley  Novels  ''  form  Scott's  great  claim  to  our 
reverence,  and,  save  for  the  songs  scattered  through  them,  have 
nothing  to  say  t<^>  us  here.  Scott's  long  narrative  poems  are 
really  Waverley  Novels  told  in  easy,  ambling  verse,  and  to  a  great 
measure,  I  must  confess,  s})oil(Ml,  I  think,  by  such  telling.  For 
old  memory's  sake  we  enjoy  them  still, 

"Full  son*  amazM  at  tlie  wondrous  change, 
And  tii^\\U'uU\  as  a  child  might  be 
At  tho  wild  yoll  and  visage  strange, 
And  the  dark  words  of  grau)arye  ;  " 

but  the  HtiifT  is  rather  tlireadbare,  nurely.  T]\c.  Ix'st  passages  are 
those  in  which,  with  skill  not  less  than  that  of  Milton,  Sc-ott  mar- 
fihals  heroic  lists  of  Highland  proper  names.  Scott  was  a  very 
genuine  poet  "within  his  own  limitations,"  as  has  been  sai<i  of 
anoth^T  favorite,  wliose  name  I  will  not  h(;re  n^pcat.  His  lyri(;s, 
of  very  unr^fjual  merit,  are  occasionally  of  wondrous  beauty.     J 
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think  it  will  be  found,  upon  very  careful  study  of  his  writings, 
that  he  published  eight  absolutely  perfect  lyrical  pieces,  and 
about  as  many  more  that  were  very  good  indeed.  This  is  much, 
and  to  how  few  can  so  high  a  tribute  be  paid !  Yet  this  is  not 
quite  sufficient  claim  to  a  place  on  the  summits  of  English  song. 
Scott  was  essentially  a  great  prose- writer,  with  a  singular  facility 
in  verse. 

If  this  amiable  controversy,  started  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
request  of  the  editor  of  the  Forum,  has  led  us  to  examine  a  little 
more  closely  the  basis  of  our  literary  convictions,  and,  above  all, 
if  it  has  led  any  of  us  to  turn  again  to  the  fountain-heads  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  it  has  not  been  without  its  importance.  One  dan- 
ger which  I  have  long  foreseen  from  the  spread  of  the  democratic 
sentiment,  is  that  of  the  traditions  of  literary  taste,  the  canons  of 
literature,  being  reversed  with  success  by  a  popular  vote.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  masses  of  unedu- 
cated or  semi-educated  persons,  who  form  the  vast  majority  of 
readers,  though  they  cannot  and  do  not  appreciate  the  classics  of 
their  race,  have  been  content  to  acknowledge  their  traditional  su- 
premacy. Of  late  there  have  seemed  to  me  to  be  certain  signs, 
especially  in  America,  of  a  revolt  of  the  mob  against  our  literary 
masters.  In  the  less-distinguished  American  newspapers  which 
reach  me,  I  am  sometimes  startled  by  the  boldness  with  which 
a  great  name,  like  Wordsworth's  or  Dry  den's,  will  be  treated 
with  indignity.  If  literature  is  to  be  judged  by  a  plebiscite  and 
if  the  plebs  recognizes  its  power,  it  will  certainly  by  degrees  cease 
to  support  reputations  which  give  it  no  pleasure  and  which  it 
cannot  comprehend.  The  revolution  against  taste,  once  begun, 
will  land  us  in  irreparable  chaos.  It  is,  therefore,  high  time  that 
those  who  recognize  that  there  is  no  help  for  us  in  literature  out- 
side the  ancient  laws  and  precepts  of  our  profession,  should  vigor- 
ously support  the  fame  of  those  fountains  of  inspiration,  the  im- 
peccable masters  of  English. 

Edmund  GostJK. 
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The  discussion  by  Professor  March,  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Forum,  was  very  interesting.  Yet  if  we  concede  the  justice 
and  the  value  of  all  the  pleas  which  that  article  urges  for  a  re- 
form in  spelling,  I  nevertheless  ask  whether  the  reforms  therein 
proposed  would  not  be  altogether  insufficient  to  effect  those  grand 
practical  purposes  alluded  to  in  its  closing  pages.  For  literature 
and  for  literary  people  a  few  steps  may  be  all  that  is  required. 
Within  my  own  remembrance  we  have  dropped  the  final  "  k,"  and 
omitted  a  superfluous  "u,"  in  the  last  syllable  of  many  words. 
"We  may  easily  go  on  with  such  omissions,  and  write  "  iland,"  and 
"  tho,"  and  "  genuin" ;  but  I  submit  that  such  petty  changes  would 
have  an  inappreciable  effect  upon  the  labor  required  in  learning 
to  read  and  to  write;  they  would  neither  have  power  to  diminish 
perceptibly  the  illiteracy  of  the  people,  nor  avail  much  in  lead- 
ing the  world  to  adopt  English  as  a  world-speech.  To  attain 
these  great  beneficent  results,  we  must  put  into  all  primary 
schools  text-books  in  a  phonetic  dress,  and  j)ublish  in  the  same 
style  of  printing  simple  classics  for  the  initiation  of  foreigners. 
By  a  phonetic  dress  I  mean  a  style  of  printing  by  which  the 
sounds  of  the  English  words  shall  be  as  exactly  represented  as  is 
possible,  with  the  number  of  signs  limited  to  about  forty,  and 
without  regard  to  historic  orthography. 

S<'X)n  after  Lsaac  I^itrnan  had  invented  his  j)honographic  short- 
hand, lie  devised  a  plnmetic  alpha})et  of  thirty-four  hitters,  and  a 
zealous  party  of  his  friends  ent(!red  ujM)n  a  erusad<'  in  favor  of 
substituting  that  alj)hab<;t,  in  all  books  and  n(!WSf)apers,  for  the 
usual  twenty-six  letters.  Many  modifications  (jf  his  alphabet 
were  afu^rward  made,  and  many  imitations.  The  most  practic- 
ally u.seful  of  tliose  modifications  was,  ])erhaps,  the  Cincinnati 
alphal)et  of  thirty-nine  l(;tt<'rs,  in  which  Mr.  lien.  Pitman  and  tho 
Me'Hsrs.  Longl(;y   printe<l   some  excellent  readers.      But  the  j)ro- 
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posal  to  adopt  an  enlarged  alphabet  as  a  general  means  of  clotliing 
English  literature  never  met,  and  I  think  never  deserved,  much 
favor.  There  is  no  difficulty,  except  when  rare  or  novel  words 
occur,  in  reading  and  writing  English,  after  it  is  once  thoroughly 
learned.  The  difficulty  is  in  learning,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Cincinnati  alphabet  deserved  ten  thousand  times  the  favor  that  it 
received,  for  its  use  wonderfully  facilitated  the  progress  of  the 
learner. 

The  great  difficulties  in  learning  to  read  and  write  English 
arise  from  these  two  facts:  that  many  letters  and  combinations  of 
letters  represent  different  sounds  in  different  words;  and  that 
the  same  sound  is  represented  in  different  ways.  For  example, 
the  letter  "a,"  and  the  combination  "ough,"  have  each  seven 
different  sounds,  and  many  instances  occur  of  six,  five,  and  four 
sounds  each.  In  order  to  teach  a  child  to  read  English,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  teach  him  the  pronunciation  of  a  vast 
number  of  words  separately,  as  individual  words.  The  difficulty 
of  teaching  him  to  write  English  is  still  fuither  aggravated  by 
the  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  many  of  our  sounds  are  repre- 
sented. We  represent  the  sound  of  the  name  of  "  a  "  in  more 
than  thirty  different  ways ;  and  many  other  sounds  have  a  simi- 
lar, although  somewhat  smaller,  diversity  of  costumes.  There- 
fore the  child  or  the  foreigner  is  not  aided  much  in  writing  a 
word  by  being  able  to  pronounce  it  correctly;  he  must  see  it 
written,  and  remember  its  features. 

Here,  then,  are  the  causes  which  produce  illiteracy  among  our 
own  people,  and  retard  the  acquirement  of  English  by  foreigners. 
These  causes  cannot  be  removed  by  any  gentle  and  scholarly 
treatment  of  gradual  reforms  in  spelling.  Such  reforms  may 
possibly  improve  and  beautify  the  language ;  especially  such  re- 
forms as  are  suggested  by  the  venerable  A.  Melville  Boll  in  a 
recent  number  of  "  Science  " ;  but  they  will  do  very  little  towarvl 
lessening  the  labor  of  learning  to  read  and  to  write  it.  For  that 
highly  important  end,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  there  is 
no  means  so  efficient  as  the  use  of  simple  reading-books  printed 
in  a  truly  phonetic  manner,  so  that  each  sounil  has  but  one  n'pii*- 
sentative,  and  each  combination  of  letters  but  one  sound.  Tlio 
accent  must  also  be  marked,  and  in  sc»nu>  eases  tlu>  einphuHis. 
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When  the  pupil  can  read  fluently  phonetic  English,  he  requires 
but  a  few  weeks  to  learn  to  read  the  ordinary  spelling. 

Three  fundamentally  different  ways  have  been  proposed  of 
giving  to  elementary  books  a  phonetic  dress.  First,  by  diacritic 
signs,  such  as  are  used  in  pronouncing  dictionaries ;  secondly,  by 
using  an  enlarged  alphabet;  thirdly,  by  a  serious  and  well- 
considered  imitation  of  those  American  humorists  who  apply  the 
twenty-six  Roman  letters  to  a  phonetically  uniform  use.  The 
first  method  is  not  only  expensive  and  troublesome  to  print,  but 
trying  to  the  reader's  eyes,  and  not  always  applicable  without  re- 
spelling.  The  second  is  the  mode  of  the  Cincinnati  alphabet, 
and  is  proposed  in  a  new  and  improved  form  in  Mr.  Bell's  World- 
English.  The  Cincinnati  alphabet  was  tried  long  enough  and 
extensively  enough  to  give  a  practical,  experimental  demonstra- 
tion of  its  immense  value.  We  tested  it  thoroughly  for  six  or 
seven  years  in  the  town  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  which  then 
had  about  800  children  in  the  public  schools.  The  effect  on 
the  school  life  of  the  town  was  very  marked.  The  saving  of 
time  in  teaching  the  children  to  read  and  spell  enabled  us  to  in- 
troduce exercises  for  the  eye  and  the  hand,  thus  cultivating 
habits  of  observation,  skill  in  drawing  and  writing,  and  geometri- 
cal ability.  Tlie  phonetic  print  corrected  the  brogue  of  the  Irish 
children  and  the  Yankee  dialect  of  tlic  American  in  a  surprising 
manner.  An  improvement  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of 
the  schools  was  also  noticeable,  arising  certainly  in  part  from 
giving  the  children  interesting  reading,  in  phice  of  stu})id  "a,  b, 
ab,"  "  b,  a,  ba,"  and  in.stead  of  such  absurd  falsehoods  as  that  of 
saying  "sea,"  "you,"  "pea"  spells  "cup." 

Fears  were  exj)rosscd  lest  this  method  should  injure  the 
pupils'  spelling.  In  (;r(ler  to  test  that  question,  1  took  ])ains  to 
procure,  several  times,  li.sts  of  words  which  had  actually  been 
u.sed  in  Boston,  Roxbury,  and  other  })laces,  with  the  percentage 
of  failurf'M  on  ea^ii  list.  Springing  these  lists,  without  wai'ning, 
ujxjn  classes  of  the  sarncj  grade  in  Waltham,  we  always  f(jun(l 
our  j)ercentage  of  errors  very  mu(;h  smaller  than  in  otluT  towns, 
wnnetimcs  I  tliink  only  one-third  as  large.  We  also  (questioned 
each  pupil  in  our  high-school  as  to  the  amount  of  time  which  ho 
or  she  liad  devoted  in  his  or  Ikt  whole  school  life  to  phonotypy 
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and  plionograpliy.  Comparing  tliese  times  with  the  percentage  of 
errors  in  spelling,  by  the  same  scholars,  we  found  that  those  who 
had  read  most  phonotype  made  the  fewest  mistakes. 

But  when,  in  1860,  I  left  the  town,  and  new  members  came 
upon  the  committee  and  new  teachers  into  the  school,  there  was 
no  one  who  had  the  leisure  or  the  zeal  to  instruct  the  new- 
comers, and  in  a  few  years  the  S3^stem  fell  into  disuse  through  the 
vis  inertice  of  the  novices.  To  make  it  permanent,  the  system 
must  be  kept  up  until  a  generation  taught  by  it  become  in  their 
turn  teachers.  When,  in  1873,  I  came  upon  the  school  board  in 
Portland,  we  found  the  Cincinnati  books  out  of  print,  and  were 
forced  to  use  Leigh's  type,  which  had  only  part  of  the  advantages 
of  the  phonotype,  but  which  had  gained  a  more  extended  use, 
through  some  of  the  very  qualities  which  rendered  it  inferior. 

In  his  plan  for  making  English  the  world-speech,  A.  Melville 
Bell  proposes  a  complete  phonetic  alphabet,  but  not  as  a  general 
substitute  for  our  ordinary  way  of  printing.  He  agrees  cordially 
with  my  view,  that  the  dress  of  literary  English  and  of  periodical 
literature  had  better  be  left  about  as  it  is,  and  that  the  great 
value  of  a  phonetic  dress  for  our  language  is  to  facilitate  learning 
to  read  and  write  it.  But  he  differs  widely  from  me  in  still 
thinking  that  an  enlarged  alphabet  can  be  brought  into  extensive 
use.  He  gives  us  ten  new  letters,  besides  providing  nine  vowels 
with  diacritic  signs.  Now  I  concede  that,  with  sufficient  capital 
and  energy  to  assist  in  the  publication,  books  in  that  dress  might 
be  introduced  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  English  in  foreign 
lands.  But  from  the  experience  of  Pitman,  Longley,  Leigh,  and 
others,  I  am  satisfied  that  even  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  press  would  be  powerless  to  introduce  such 
books  into  our  common  schools.  They  would  be  {practically 
useless,  therefore,  as  a  means  of  diininisliing  illiteracy,  which  is 
one  of  the  important  ends  to  be  aimed  at  in  making  English 
phonetic  books. 

Let  us  turn,  now,  to  the  Ilosea  Biglow  solution.  The  use  of 
the  Roman  alphabet  alone,  in  arranging  a  ]>honetic  dress  for  a 
language,  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  vei'ses  or  stories  iu  wliich 
dialect  is  introduced.  ^IMie  trouble  has  been  that  each  writer  lias 
usetl   it  iu  his  own  way    without  e.\])lanation,  and  each   reador 
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reads  it  in  his  own  way  without  reference  to  the  writer's  inten- 
tion. But  in  1870  Alexander  John  Ellis,  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent scholar,  proposed  a  scheme  for  writing  dialects,  which,  if 
generally  adopted,  would  have  great  advantages.  And  when 
used  for  writing  good  English,  it  becomes  a  very  simple  means 
of  giving  the  language  a  phonetic  dress,  sufficiently  accurate  for 
practical  purposes.  He  uses  letters  and  combinations  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  "a,"  "e,""i,"  "o,"  "u,"as  in  "pat,"  "pet," 
"pit,"  "pot,"  "nut";  "uo"  for  the  "oo"  in  "foot";  "ee," 
"ai,"  "aa,"  "au,"  "oa,"  "oo,"  as  in  "beet,"  "bait,"  "baa," 
"caul,"  "coal,"  "cool";  "ei,""oi,"  "ou,"  "eu,"  asin  "height," 
"foil,"  "foul,"  "feud";  "y,"  "w,"  "wh,"  "h,"as  in  "yea," 
"way,"  "whey,"  "hay";  "p,"  " b,"  " t,"  "d,"  "1,"  "m,"  "n," 
"ng,"in  their  usual  signification;  "ch,"  "j,"  "k,"  "g,"  as  in 
"chest,"  "jest,"  "keep,"  "geese";  "f,"  "v,"  "th,"  "dh,"  as  in 
"fie,"  "vie,"  "thin,"  "dhen"  for  "then";  "s,"  "z,"  "sh,"  "zh," 
as  in  "seal,"  "zeal,"  "rush,"  "mezhur"  for  "measure."  When 
"r  "  is  used  alone  it  is  after  a  vowel,  as  in  "  tar;  "  to  give  it  its 
rougher  sound  it  is  written  "  r',"  as  "  tr'il  "  for  "  trill."  Here  are 
forty-one  signs,  with  only  twenty-three  letters  and  an  apostrophe; 
and  the  letters  are  u.sed,  with  the  single  exception  of  "uo,"  in 
a  manner  perfectly  intclligi])le  to  all  P]nglish  readers.  For  an 
accent  Mr.  Ellis  u.ses  an  inverted  period,  and  marks  "  emphat'ic  " 
•words  by  the  'same  'sign  prefixed  to  the  word.  When  necessary, 
two  letters  that  might  be  read  as  a  digraph  are  separated  by  a 
hyphen.  Thus,  he  writes  "mis-hap,"  to  prevent  the  pupil  fn^n 
reading  it  "mish-ap." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  teacher  who  uses  A.  .1.  Kllis's  spelling 
("Glossic"  lie  calls  it)  would  not  be  obliged  to  learn  any  new 
letters,  and  would  find  only  three  new  digraphs — "dli,""zh," 
and  "  uo,"  the  last  of  which  alone  would  nccrl  explanation. 
All  th<;  other  combinations  have,  in  Glossi(;,  their  most  usual 
significations,  l^herefore,  evri  wun  hoo  r'ecdz  dliis  aarlikl  kan 
r'ecd  Glosik  at  seit.  lint  in  dhi  aurdincrr'i  wai  ov  pr'inting,  noa 
wun  kan  ic]  widh  surt(;nti  hou  toe;  sound  an  Ingglish  wurd  wliicli 
liec  liaz  not  liurd  pnjujjunst;  and  noa  wun  kan  tel  widli  surtenti 
hou  Ux)  r'cit  un  Ingglish  wurd  whidi  lice  Imz  not  seen  spHt.  Tn 
the  same   manner   in'  which   tin*   icadrr  (and   any   tcacdier)  vim 
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rapidly  learn  to  read  and  write  Glossic,  a  pupil,  child  or  adult, 
who  has  thoroughly  learned  the  Glossic  dress  of  the  English 
language,  can  quickly  learn  to  read  ordinary  printing.  I  affirm 
from  practical  experience,  from  careful  personal  supervision  of 
the  teaching  of  many  hundreds  of  American  children  and  foreign 
adults — teaching  in  which  I  have  also  taken  an  active  part  in 
evening  schools — that  the  pupil  who  learns  Glossic  first,  and 
common  print  afterward,  will  attain  a  good  knowledge  of  com- 
mon print  in  less  than  five-eighths  of  the  time  that  he  would  re- 
quire to  learn  common  print  alone.  Of  course,  the  same  can  be 
said  of  A.  Melville  Bell's  more  elaborate  World-English.  Teach- 
ers and  children  could  learn  to  read  in  his  alphabet  as  easily  as 
they  could  learn  to  read  Glossic ;  but  teachers  and  school  com- 
mittees cannot  be  made  to  believe  it.  Mr.  Bell  says  of  his 
scheme  that  "  opposition  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  from  any  quar- 
ter." No;  but  incredulity,  indifference,  and  indolence  are  to  be 
expected  in  every  quarter.  The  new  letters  will  be  lions  in  the 
path  of  progress.  Dr.  Leigh's  type,  inferior  to  the  Cincinnati 
phonotype,  was  used  in  Boston  because  it  kept  the  form,  in  out- 
line, of  the  old  letters.  Mr.  Bell's  "World-English  would  have,  I 
admit,  a  better  effect  than  Glossic  upon  the  power  of  spelling 
after  the  learner  had  passed  to  the  usual  forms;  but  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  get  any  one  to  teach  it. 

The  ordinary  committee-man,  the  ordinary  teacher,  or  the  for- 
eigner whose  native  tongue  is  represented  by  Koman  letters, 
would  fancy  that  the  Glossic  is  easier  to  learn.  He  would  think  it 
easier  to  associate  a  peculiar  English  sound  with  a  digraph  of  his 
familiar  alphabet  than  with  a  new  letter.  This  consideration 
would  have  some  weight,  therefore,  even  in  regard  to  making 
English  a  world-speech.  It  has  great  weight  in  considering  the 
most  feasible  means  of  diminishing  the  illitemcy  of  our  own 
land.  Ellis's  Glossic  would  be  more  willingly  tried  by  teachers, 
and  could  be  more  cheaply  furnished  by  printers  in  every  land 
where  the  Roman  letters  are  used.  Every  country  {)rintitig-offico 
already  has  the  necessary  type  and  every  compositor  the  neces- 
sary knowledges ;  all  that  would  be  recpiirt'd  would  bo  a  little 
additional  trouble  in  the  reading  of  the  proof.  It  has  the  ml- 
vantage  of  putting  no  additional  stniin  on  the  cliild's  eyesight  as 
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additional  letters  do.  It  is  adapted  for  both  home  and  foreign 
use.  Some  of  the  very  readers  prepared  for  children  would  serve 
well  for  introducing  foreigners  to  the  study  of  our  language. 
Any  philanthropic  individual,  any  enterprising  publisher,  might 
issue  Glossic  editions  of  "  Classics  for  Children  "  for  popular  use 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  other  simple  classics,  with  keys  for 
foreigners.  Foreigners  in  our  own  country  deserve  especial  at- 
tention. Early  in  the  Civil  AVar  a  regiment  halted  for  rest  in 
the  streets  of  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  One  of  the  privates  took  out  his 
pipe  and  asked  a  young  man  on  the  sidewalk  for  a  match.  The 
fellow  replied,  in  German,  that  he  did  not  understand  English. 
When  the  pipe  was  lighted,  the  private  asked  the  man,  in  Ger- 
man, from  what  part  of  Germany  he  came.  He  replied  that  he 
never  was  in  Germany ;  he  was  born  and  brought  up  there,  in 
Phillipsburg.  "  What !  "  exclaimed  the  soldier,  "  here  am  I,  bom 
in  Germany,  not  coming  to  this  country  till  I  was  nearly  grown 
up,  marching  now  to  peril  my  life  in  defense  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  and  you  bom  and  brought  up  here  cannot  read  them." 
The  fellow  said  he  had  them  in  translations.  "  Nonsense,"  replied 
the  soldier,  "  the  German  language  has  no  words  'that  can  cor- 
rectly express  American  ideas;  go  to  school,  T  tell  you,  learn 
English,  read  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  the  debates  of  the 
legislative  bodi(,'S  in  the  tongue  in  which  they  arc  formulated." 
The  soldier's  idea  was  right. 

If  philological  societies,  educational  associations,  or  young  and 
energetic  j)hilant}ir()pists  desire  to  accomplish  a  great  good  in 
diminishing  the  illiteracy  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  assimilating  th(;  fonngn  elements  of  our  States  to 
the  descendants  of  the  English  stock  and  raising  th(;m  to  a  true 
understanding  of  their  political  rights  and  duties,  or  in  ])aving 
the  way  for  the  adoption  of  English  as  a  world-speech,  the  most 
practical  mode  of  acconij)lishing  tli(\s(»  vastly  beneficent  results  is 
t^)  labor  at  once,  for  the  cxtcmsive  introdu(;tion  of  P]llis's  Glossic 
int^)  tlic  j)rirriary  sc,}k)o1s,  as  a  mode  of  factilitating  the  acfjuisition 
of  our  ordinary  printed  language  in  the  grammar  s(;hools. 

TjIOMAS    lllLli. 
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Probably  no  feature  of  the  fundamental  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment is  regarded  by  the  average  American  citizen  as  more  essen- 
tial to  it  than  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Monroe  doctrine." 
Since  this  so-called  doctrine  was  first  enunciated  circumstances 
have  frequently  arisen  to  which  it  might  well  seem  applicable. 
During  the  past  few  years,  in  particular,  the  Monroe  doctrine  has 
been  actively  revived  in  connection  with  the  De  Lesseps  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  project ;  and  in  the  platform  adopted  by  the  late 
Republican  Convention,  its  purport,  as  popularly  understood, 
found  emphatic  expression.  Again  and  again  have  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  famous  declaration  been  rehearsed  in 
Congress  and  published  through  the  press ;  again  and  again  has 
the  declaration  itself  been  made  the  subject  of  searching  analy- 
sis ;  and  yet  the  true  meaning  and  scope  of  the  declaration  are 
very  generally  misapprehended.  A  brief  account  of  our  national 
affairs  as  they  existed  about  December  2d,  1828,  will  help 
materially  in  obtaining  a  clear  understanding  of  the  matter, 
for  most  of  the  erroneous  ideas  current  are  attributable  to  igno- 
rance of  the  circumstances  in  reference  to  which  the  declaration 
was  made. 

When  President  Monroe  wrote  his  message  of  December  2d, 
1823,  two  questions,  in  particular,  were  agitating  the  public  mind 
and  seemed  likely  to  disturb  our  foreign  relations.  Fii-st,  the 
claim  of  Russia  to  the  exclusive  rights  of  certain  northern  terri- 
tory, as  also  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the  north- 
western boundary ;  secondly,  tlie  machinations  of  the  ''  Holy 
Alliance." 

I.  Both  Russia  and  Great  Brituin  contended  that  the  gn»at 
ex[)anse  of  wilderness  in  the  north-west  was  still  the  legitimate 
subject  of  discovery  and  colonization,  and   it  was  in  reference  to 
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this  particular  subject  that  President  Monroe  in  his  message  of 
December  2d,  1823,  said : 

*' The  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting  as  a  principle  in 
which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the 
American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
jects for  future  coJonization  by  any  European  power." 

A  writer  in  the  "North  American  Keview  "  for  1856,*  in 
alluding  to  the  language  just  quoted  from  the  message,  says : 

"The  simple  intent  of  this  clause  has  been  perverted  and  magnified  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  until  it  has  been  declared  to  contemplate  a  com- 
plete prohibition  against  acquisition  by  any  European  power  of  any  terri- 
tory upon  either  American  continent  by  any  means  whatsoever,  be  it  by 
conquest,  voluntary  cession,  treaty  stipulation,  purchase,  or  even  by  suc- 
cession through  family  alliances." 

But  surely  tliis  was  not  the  intent  of  the  declaration,  and  such 
was  not  the  interjjretation  placed  upon  it  by  men  whose  official 
position  was  such  as  to  render  them  intimately  familiar  with  the 
policy  of  the  existing  administration.  As  throwing  a  strong 
light  upon  the  intended  scope  aud  effect  of  this  clause  of  the 
message,  the  following  extract  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Adams,  who 
was  then  secretary  of  state,  is  apropos : 

"  The  American  continents  henceforth  will  no  longer  be  subject  to  col- 
onization ;  occupied  l)y  civilized  nations,  thoy  will  be  accessible  to  Euro- 
peans and  each  other  on  that  fooling  alone." 

This  language  is  especially  signiiicant  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  it  was  written  but  a  few  months  previous  to  the  writing 
of  the  message,  and  that  Mr.  Adams  was  in  all  ])robability  the 
author  of  the  declaration.  '^I^Ikj  (clause  was  bottomed  on  well- 
establislHjd  prinf'iph\s  of  international  hiw,  and  was  intended  at 
the  time  as  a  dec;laration,  against  tin;  pretensions  of  iiussia  and 
Gn^at  i>ritain,  that  those  jjrinciples  wen?  thoroughly  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  United  States  government,  and  that  a 
faithfid  recognition  thereof  would  be  insisted  upon.  Woolsey,  in 
liis  treatise  upon  "  International  Law,"  says:f 

"The  Utrrilory  of  a  nation,  or  that  portion  of  t  lie  earth  overvvliich  it  ex- 
erclHCH  the  rights  of  Kovereignty,  may  have  bi'gun  to  |)ertuin  to  it  in  a  vari- 

•Page  400.  f  Thud  ed.,  ^  5:i. 
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ety  of  ways  :  1.  From  occupation  of  land  which  was  before  vacant,  and 
from  prescription,  pubHc  and  uninterrupted.  2.  From  occupation  by  col- 
onies or  other  incorporation  of  land  before  occupied.  3,  From  conquest  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact  and  at  length  ending  in  prescriptive  right.  4.  From  pur- 
chase or  from  gift." 

At  this  time  there  was  not  a  foot  of  territory  comprised  within 
the  American  continents  not  dominated  over  by  civilized  nations 
by  virtue  of  acquisition  under  either  one  or  all  of  the  methods 
above  pointed  out.  It  would  seem  clear  that  the  language  of 
Mr.  Adams  above  quoted  could  be  relied  upon  as  being  the  right 
construction  of  the  principle  sought  to  be  asserted,  namely,  that 
civilized  nations  having  acquired  rights  of  dominion  over  all  the 
territory  embraced  within  the  American  continents,  such  rights 
were  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  therefore,  to 
repeat  the  language  of  Adams,  "  these  continents  were  no  longer 
subject  to  colonization ;  occupied  by  civilized  nations,  they  would 
be  accessible  to  Europeans  and  each  other  on  that  footing  alone." 

In  view  of  the  claims  advanced  by  Eussia  and  Great  Britain, 
it  would  seem  that  all  constructions  of  this  declaration  except 
such  as  limit  the  inhibition  as  having  reference  to  colonization 
founded  upon  alleged  superior  rights  of  title,  are  clearly  without 
the  sanction  of  any  rational  rule  of  interpretation.  Certainly  it 
was  not  intended  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
had  arrogated  to  themselves  exclusive  guardianship  over  the 
entire  western  hemisphere ;  that  no  rights,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, could  be  acquired  by  European  nations  upon  either  of  the 
American  continents.     Woolsey  asks :  * 

*'  What  right  had  the  United  States  to  control  Russia  in  gaining  territory 
on  the  Pacific,  or  planting  colonies  there,  when  they  themselves  liad  neither 
territory  nor  colony  to  be  endangered  within  thousands  of  miles?  .  . 
To  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  on  this  conti- 
nent, by  any  European  power,  cannot  be  allowed  by  the  United  States, 
would  go  far  beyond  any  measures  dictated  by  the  system  of  the  balance 
of  power,  for  the  rule  of  self-[)reservation  is  not  applicable  in  our  case  ;  we 
fear  no  neighbors. 

**To  lay  down  the  principle  tliat  no  political  systems  unlike  our  own,  uo 
change  from  republican  forms  to  those  of  monarchy,  can  be  endured  in  the 
Americas,  would  be  a  step  in  advance  of  the  congresses  at  l.aybaoli  and 
Verona,  for  they  appreheiuled  destruction  to  their  poUtical  fabrics,  ami  we  tlo 
not.     But  to  resist  attempts  of  European  powers  to  alter  tlie  coustitutious 
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of  states  on  this  side  of  the  water  is  a  wise  and  just  opposition  to  interference. 
Anything-  beyond  this  justifies  the  system  wl:iich  absolute  governments  have 
initiated  for  the  suppression  of  revolutions  by  main  force." 

Senator  Lewis  Cass,  speaking  before  the  United  States  Senate 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1856,  in  alluding  to  the  despatch  of 
Henry  Clay  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  our  minister  to  Mexico,  dated  March 
25th,  1825,  said: 

*'  From  this  reasoning  of  the  distinguished  Secretary  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  inhibition  of  future  colonization  on  the  American  continents  was  in- 
tended to  apply  only  to  the  establishment  of  colonies  *  founded  on  prior- 
ity of  disco veiy  and  occupation,'  in  accordance  with  the  custom  which  had 
obtained  among  European  povvei*s,  while  as  yet  the  new  world  was  an  un- 
claimed wilderness  and  when  the  wliole  continent  was  under  European 
subjection.  This  state  of  things,  it  is  hoped,  no  longer  exists.  European 
domination  has  been  extinguished  in  America,  except  with  respect  to  ex- 
isting colonies  and  dependencies,  and  the  independent  states  now  possess  a 
right  of  eminent  domain  over  the  unoccupied  soil  of  their  territories,  which 
estops  any  other  nation  from  voluntarily  planting  a  colony  within  their  lim- 
its, as  though  the  continent  were  still  without  metes  and  boundaries  and 
not  covered  by  national  jurisdictions.  To  colonization  by  purchase,  treaty, 
or  lawful  conquest,  the  Monroe  declaration  wius  not  intended  to  apply, 
however  it  may  have  come  to  be  considered  in  these  latter  days.  .  . 
To  suppose  that  this  declaration  was  intended  as  a  promise,  pledge,  or  en- 
gagement that  the  United  States  would  guard  from  European  encroach- 
ment the  territory  of  the  whole  boundless  continent,  is  greatly  to  miscon- 
ceive the  purpose  of  its  promulgator,  and  to  misconstrue  the  explicit 
interpretation  published  to  the  world  by  its  author,  Mr.  Adams.  Yet  had 
this  inter[)retation  been  couched  in  the  most  anibiguous  terms  it  could 
hardly  have  been  more  misunderstood  than  it  would  seem  to  be  at  the  pres- 
ent day." 

The  adriiirii.stration  of  Mr.  J^olk  was  persistent  in  tlio  advo- 
cacy of  tlio  Monroe  doctrine,  and  Ijy  most  of  its  suj)j)ortcrs  the 
claim  of  the  United  Stiites  in  the  north-western  territory  was  as- 
serU'A  to  he  good  and  valid  up  to  latitude  54°  40'.  Yet  they 
subsequently  relinrpiished  this  claim,  and  conceded  to  the  British 
government  all  the  territory  north  of  the  49th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude claini(;d  ])y  our  goveniment  from  tlic  time  of  Monroe  to 
the  time  of  tljc  l*olk  administration,  thereby  rendering  it  "sub- 
ject U)  future  colonization." 

II.  We  now  come  to  considfT  tlie  second  phasf;  r>f  tins  allegcMl 
doctrine,  which  rest>i  upon  a  dilh-rent  clause  of  this  same  nujs- 
aage  of  President  Monro*;.     While;  much  that  has  already  been 
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said  is  equally  applicable  to  the  branch  of  the  subject  we  are 
about  to  consider,  there  are  yet  many  independent  considerations 
which  attach  to  it.  A  succinct  statement  of  the  circumstances 
and  events  leading  up  to  the  declaration  now  under  considera- 
tion, is  found  in  the  speech  of  Senator  Cass  above  referred  to, 
and  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Holy  Alliance,  whose  principles  were  ascertained  and  matured  in 
the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  ar- 
rogated to  itself  the  prerogative  of  determining  what  institutions  and  mode 
of  government  should  be  possessed  by  all  the  nations  of  the  continent. 

"  The  British  government,  for  constitutional  reasons,  could  not  and  did 
not  become  a  party  to  it.  The  congress  of  the  European  sovereigns  held 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1815,  had  among  its  principal  objects  the  considera- 
tion of  the  relations  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies  in  America, 
and  to  determine  upon  measures  best  calculated  to  bring  about  the  restora- 
tion of  the  colonies  to  the  allegiance  they  owed  to  the  mother  country. 
At  about  this  time  (August  16th,  1823),  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Rush,  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
inquired  of  him  whether  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  go 
hand  in  hand  with  England  in  resisting  any  combined  attempt  directed  to 
their  (the  Spanish  colonies')  re-subjugation.  This  convei'sation  led  to  sub- 
sequent conferences  and  to  the  exchange  of  confidential  notes  on  the  same 
subject,  of  which  the  result  was,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rush,  to  join  with  Mr. 
Canning  in  a  protest,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
against  any  interference  on  the  part  of  other  powei's  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies.  A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Rush  received 
information  from  Mr.  Canning  that  it  was  proposed  to  hold  a  European 
congress  to  consult  specifically  on  Spanish  America.  This  and  the  previ- 
ous information  was  immediately  ti-ansmitted  by  Mr.  Rush  to  the  United 
States  government.  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Rush  and  ^Ir.  Canning 
followed,  in  which  the  former  urged  the  British  government  to  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  Spanish  America,  and  stated  that  upon  this  condi- 
tion, he,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  would,  upon  his  own  responsibility , 
join  in  a  protest  against  the  combined  attempts  of  tlie  allied  powei-s  to  bring 
about  a  re-subjugation.  No  such  joint  movement  was  made,  yet  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  as  Mr.  Rush  suggests,  that  by  the  early  transmission  to  our 
government  of  the  intelligence  conununicated  by  Mr.  Canning  respecting 
the  designs  of  the  allies  on  the  Spanish  American  republics,  the  cabinet 
at  Washington  was  detinitely  advised  of  the  projects  couttMupluted  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  in  the  prospect  or  possibility  of  uu 
armed  intervention  in  the  independent  states  of  this  continent  tluit  Pivsi- 
dent  Monroe,  in  his  message  of  1823,  declared  to  the  work!  that  '  wo  should 
consider  any  attempts  on  their  part  (i.e.,  of  the  allied  powers)  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphero  us  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety';   and  that,  though  we  luid  thought  it   proper,  oi\  a  principle 
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satisfactory  to  ourselves,  not  to  interpose  by  force  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  Spain,  yet  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  American  republics,  'we  could  not 
view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  controlling 
in  any  other  manner  their  destiny  by  any  European  power,  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States.'" 

This  declaration,  when  properly  construed  and  applied  to  exi- 
gencies that  existed  at  the  time  it  was  issued,  seems  entirely  con- 
sistent with  well-defined  principles  of  international  law,  and  yet 
equally  repugnant  to  the  construction  placed  upon  it  by  many 
who,  either  actuated  by  patriotic  motives  or  moved  by  money 
considerations,  have  written  and  spoken  upon  the  subject.  As 
suggested  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  much  has  been 
said  and  written  upon  this  subject  of  late  in  connection  with  the 
various  inter-oceanic  canal  projects,  chiefly  to  the  end  that  our 
government  may  be  induced  to  apply  this  so-called  Monroe  doc- 
trine to  the  exclusion  of  any  control  by  foreign  powers  over  any 
such  canal,  reference  being  had  more  particuhirly  to  the  Panama 
Canal  project.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  charge  those 
active  in  agitating  this  opposition  with  being  the  hired  instru- 
ments of  designing  individuals,  associations,  and  corporations; 
rather  let  us  say  that  they  are  "  ine})riated  with  their  supera- 
bundant patriotism."  For  instance,  on  tlie  2d  of  July,  1884, 
the  Honorable  John  F.  Miller,  Senator  from  California,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Senate  regarding  tlie  necessity  for  a  navy, 
paid  his  respects  to  the  Panama  Canal  scheme,  and  then  in  op- 
position brought  forward  the  cherished  doctrine,  and  said  rrnu^h 
regarding  encroachments  by  foreign  powers  threatening  our  na- 
tional interests.  It  is  hard  to  gather  from  his  speech  whether 
his  construction  and  application  (^f  the  so-calh^d  Monroe  doctrine 
were  inrluced  by  a  desire  Uj  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  a  navy, 
or  whether  the  necessity  of  a  navy  was  not,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, conceived  through  a  desire  to  oppose  the  I^mama  Canal 
scheme.     He  says : 

"  W(;  hav«i  obj<'(;t«;d  to  the  f'olon)bian  govornnn-nt  Kfckiiig  ^'narunl<u'H 
of  freedom  and  neutrality  of  the  canal  at  tho  Panama  iHtlirim.s  from  Kuro- 
ix»an  ^ov»»rnrn«rntH,  and  we  hav<»  inHiHU?<l  that  all  the  f^uaraniei-H  in  ro- 
Kpect  of  tlu!  free  use  of  Much  canal  Hhould  he  found  in  tho  United  Stat<;H 
alone.     We  have  objected  to  alliantxjs  between  American  powers,  unleus 
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such  alliances  should  be  under  the  supervisory  control  of  our  government. 
Our  pretensions  as  the  regulating- force,  the  controlling  and  advisory  power 
among  nations,  have  been  put  forth  with  great  force  and  pei*sistence,  some- 
times with  an  energy  and  vehemence  which  showed  the  earnestness  of 
our  intentions  and  the  character  of  the  active  guardianship  which  we  have 
assumed  over  the  affairs  of  our  American  neighbors." 

"Active  guardianship "  indeed !  But  where  can  be  found 
authority  for  this  self-appointed  guardianship?  Not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  message  which  has  been  quoted.  We  find  nothing 
there  about  our  pretensions  as  the  regulating  force.  We  find 
nothing  there  warranting  our  claim  as  an  "  advisory  power  among 
nations."  No,  all  that  we  find  is  in  substance  a  calm  and  delib- 
erate inhibition,  first,  against  "foreign  colonization,"  this  having 
reference,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  north-western  territory,  and  in- 
tended to  apply  only  to  attempts  at  founding  new  colonies  based 
upon  priority  of  discovery  and  occupation ;  and,  secondly,  against 
foreign  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  or  controlling 
in  any  other  manner  the  destinies  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  But 
would  Senator  Miller  maintain  that  these  enunciations  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  were  intended  to  apply  to  a  case  where,  at  the 
solicitation  of  our  government,  another  country  (even  though  it 
might  constitute  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  western  hemisphere) 
has  by  solemn  treaty,  compact,  or  arrangement,  founded  upon 
considerations  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  itself,  granted  to  a  Euro- 
pean government  an  easement,  a  right  of  way,  a  privilege  in  and 
to  a  small  strip  of  its  territory  for  uses  in  themselves  lawful,  fit, 
and  proper?  We  think  not.  Neither  do  we  believe  that  such 
opposition,  such  interference  in  the  affairs  of  our  neighboi-s,  such 
self-appointed  guardianship  over  their  actions,  such  assumption 
of  authority  as  that  favored  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Miller,  is 
founded  upon  any  established  principle  of  international  law.  Let 
us  see.  In  the  first  place  we  quote  from  Woolsey's  "  Interna- 
tional Law:" 


<4 


'A law  of  nations  can  grow  up  only  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  it."* 
"  But  what  are  the  rational  and  moral  grounds  of  international  law? 
The  same  in  general   with  those  on  which  tlie  rights  and  obligations  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  state     .     .     .     repose."  f 

**  Among  the  jural   principles  or  foundations  of  international  law  wo 

*Ibid.,  §«.  flhid,.  45.15. 
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name  ....  those  qualities  or  rights  which  are  involved  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  state;  these  may  be  called  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  The  ex- 
ercise of  these  rights  may  be  embraced  under  the  head  of  rights  of  self- 
preservation."  * 

"  Interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  powers  can  be  justified  on  one  of  the 
two  following  grounds:  Fii^t,  that  it  is  demanded  by  self-preservation; 
secondly,  that  some  extraordinary  state  of  things  is  brought  about  by  the 
crime  of  a  government  against  its  subjects.  .  .  .  Mere  suspicion  or 
calculation  of  remote  probabilities  can  be  no  justifying  cause  of  action. 
.  .  .  .  A  danger  resulting  from  the  healthy  and  prudent  growth  of 
another  state  is  no  reason  for  interference  whatever,  and  good  evidence 
of  unjust  designs,  drawn  from  conduct,  ought  to  be  obtained  before  any 
measures  may  be  taken  to  prevent  them."  f 

Mr.  Adams,  when  president,  in  1825,  thus  refers  to  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's principle,  while  speaking  in  a  special  message  of  a  congress 
at  Panama : 

"  An  agreement  between  all  the  parties  represented  at  the  meeting,  that 
each  will  guard  by  its  own  means  against  the  establishment  of  any  future 
European  wjlony  within  its  borders,  may  be  found  desirable." 

Mr.  Adams,  when  secretary  of  state  under  Mr.  Monroe,  orig- 
inated the  principle  and  mu.st  have  known  what  it  meant.  But 
the  principle,  even  in  this  diluted  form,  was  expressly  repudiated 
by  the  Ilouse  of  Ilcj)rescntativcs,  in  a  resolution  declaring  that 
the  United  States  ouglit  not  t^j  become  parties  with  any  of  the 
South  American  repu])lics  to  any  joint  declaration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  interference  of  any  of  tlie  p]urojiean 
powers  with  their  independence  or  form  oi  gcncrnmcnt,  or  to  any 
compact  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  colonization  upon  the 
continent  of  America.  What  conceivable  interference  could  1)0 
more  flagrant  and  ofTicious  than  that  involved  in  a  ])rotcst  on  the 
part  of  our  government  against  the  granting  of  a  right  of  way  ])y 
the  United  SU'itcs  of  Colombia  across  the  isthmus  upon  such 
tcnns  and  conditions  jus  that  government  saw  fit  to  interpose, 
especially  when  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  us,  by  enlisting 
in  the  cnt^Tprise,  to  avail  ourselves  of  ;ill  tlie  rights  and  privi- 
lege's incident  to  the  cxchm.sc;  of  the  rights  under  tli<^  gnmt,  and 
to  HJiare  concAnrcnt^y  in  the  profits,  losses,  and  control  of  the 
undertaking?  The  cry,  then,  that  is  constantly  kej)t  up  by  some 
of  onr  journals  and  pii}>lic,  Mpeakers,  about  '' De  Lessjps  and  his 

*lhU\..  %  17.  iTl.id.,8  42. 
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gang,"  "  the  traditional  policy  of  our  government,"  etc.,  so  far  as 
any  principle  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  Monroe  declaration 
is  concerned,  seems  to  be  without  any  foundation  or  reason,  and 
to  be  utterly  in  conflict  with  all  recognized  principles  of  inter- 
national law.     To  quote  again  from  the  speech  of  Senator  Cass : 

"  This  declaration,  originated  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  particular 
juncture  of  events,  finds  in  them  alone  its  real  purport  and  its  justifica- 
tion. Wise  and  seasonable,  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
at  which  it  was  promulgated,  it  ceased  to  be  of  any  force,  even  as  a  presi- 
dential recommendation,  so  soon  as  the  crisis  which  called  it  forth  passed 
away." 

In  conclusion,  we  would  submit,  First,  that  the  so-called  Mon- 
roe doctrine  never  became  a  fundamental  policy  of  government ; 
that  neither  the  executive  nor  any  other  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment, except  Congress,  has  authority  to  determine  questions  of 
national  policy;  and  that  the  United  States  statutes  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  any  such  enactment,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
it  was  expressly  repudiated  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
a  vote  of  99  to  95,  on  the  "  Panama  Congress  Resolution  "  above 
referred  to.  Secondly,  that  if  the  declaration  had  in  fact  ripened 
into  a  national  policy,  the  popular  construction  thereof  is  not 
consistent  with  its  manifest  intent  and  spirit,  as  appears  from 
the  terms  of  the  declaration  itself  and  from  a  consideration  of  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  existing  at  the  time  when  it  was 
promulgated.  Thirdly,  that  even  granting  the  popular  under- 
standing of  the  Monroe  declaration  to  be  correct,  it  would  still  be 
without  sanction  of  any  known  principle  of  international  law. 

H.  C.  Bunts. 


RECLAIMING  THE  WESTERN  DESERTS. 

The  United  States  possess  the  largest  body  of  land  upon 
which  crops  can  be  produced  by  rainfall,  that  exists  anywhere 
on  the  globe,  extending  as  it  does  from  the  Atlantic  to  near  the 
hundredth  meridian  of  west  longitude,  with  the  addition  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  northwest  coast  of  California,  and 
the  parts  of  Oregon  and  of  Washington  Territory  west  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  The  sections  of  Europe  which  furnished 
the  people  who,  with  their  descendants,  constitute  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  rely  mainly  upon  rainfall  for  agriculture. 
The  traditions,  laws,  and  customs  of  our  people  in  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  necessarily  conform  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
countries  from  which  they  came,  and  of  the  parts  of  the  United 
States  which  they  have  occupied  since  their  colonization.  Re- 
cent acquisitions  of  territory  have  added  to  the  United  States  a 
va.st  region  where  the  rainfall  is  insufhcicnt  for  successful  agri- 
culture. This  region  comprises  about  two-fifths  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  Alaska),  extending  from 
the  hundredth  meridian  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  excluding  the  parts 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory  above  men- 
tioned. It  aggregates  about  1,200,000  s(juaro  miles,  and  is  about 
equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  Great  Brit'iin  and  Ireland,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  Hol- 
land, and  Austria-Hungary.  This  arid  n^gion  embraces  n(\irly 
all  of  the  [)ublic  domain,  and  is  capable  of  supporting  a  j)()})ula- 
tion  of  at  least  200,000,000.  It  is  a  third  larger  than  British 
India,  a  country  having  many  similar  jiliysical  cliriracteristics,  and 
supporting  over  200,000,000  inhabitants  largely  by  irrigation. 

In  solving  tlu;  pro])l(;m  how  to  utilize  this  vast  arid  region  so 
as  to  make  liornes  for  tlie  people,  we  have  the  exjxTieiH^o  of 
t}ir>uHands  of  years  to  guide  us.  'i'he  most  ])()puIous  nations  of 
ancient  times  occupied   the  arid   regions  of    Asia,    Afric-.i,   and 
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Europe,  and  subsisted  by  agriculture  prosecuted  by  irrigation. 
Their  successes  and  failures  furnish  lessons  to  our  people  in 
framing  laws,  in  surmounting  engineering  difficulties,  and  in  de- 
vising plans  and  furnishing  means  to  convert  our  waste  and  arid 
lands  into  fertile  fields. 

The  great  hydraulic  works  constructed  for  irrigation  by  the 
ancients,  the  ruins  of  which  are  found  in  Egypt  and  other  parts 
of  Africa,  in-  southern  Europe,  in  Palestine,  Persia,  India,  Cey- 
lon, and  other  Asiatic  countries,  as  also  in  Arizona,  Mexico,  and 
South  America,  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  engineering  skill 
and  of  expenditures  of  labor  and  capital  far  in  excess  of  the 
capacity  of  individual  effort.  Such  works  required  for  their 
construction  and  maintenance  the  resources  of  the  great  nations 
which  once  flourished.  An  examination  of  their  ruins  will  fur- 
nish a  reason  for  the  extinction  of  many  of  these  ancient  races. 
Where  millions  were  dependent  upon  an  artificial  supply  of  water, 
before  adequate  means  of  communication  and  transportation  were 
available,  the  destruction  or  neglect  of  hydraulic  works  was  nec- 
essarily followed  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  death.  The  vast 
canals,  reservoirs,  and  other  constructions  to  furnish  water  for 
irrigation  required  constant  care  and  attention.  To  invasions  by 
conquering  armies  and  to  anarchy  and  misrule,  may  be  traced 
the  destruction  and  neglect  of  the  hydraulic  works  which  were 
devised  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  ancients,  and  con- 
structed by  the  labor  of  many  centuries.  The  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle will  not  admit  of  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  the  hydraulic 
works  in  regions  where  millions  once  lived  and  prospered,  now 
depopulated  and  surrendered  to  the  domain  of  the  desert.  A 
few  references  only  can  be  given. 

Recent  explorations  of  English  and  American  engineers  have 
developed  southwest  of  Fayoum  Province,  west  of  the  Nile  and 
about  seventy  miles  from  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  a  tleep  depression 
250  square  miles  in  area,  known  as  the  Raiyan  basin.  A  chan- 
nel leading  from  this  basin  into  the  Nile  valley,  called  the  Lahuu 
defile,  is  closed  by  a  dyke  of  masonry  with  regulating  gates.  It 
is  an  engineering  work  supposed  to  liave  been  constructed  18(X> 
B.C.,  and  is  attributed  to  the  llykshos,  whose  engineering  feats 
commanded  the  highest  encomiums  of  the  Greek  and  Uonuui  en- 
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gineers.  It  is  described  as  still  remaining  unsurpassed  in  felicity 
of  conception,  boldness  of  design,  and  skilled  adaptation  of  means 
to  end.  The  use  of  tbis  reser^^oir  for  storing  the  flood- waters 
of  the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of  inigation,  was  one  of  the  instru- 
mentalities which  made  Egypt  famous  as  the  granary  of  the  world. 

George  P.  Marsh,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Earth  as  Modified  b}^ 
Human  Action,"  tells  us  that  everywhere  in  Palestine  the  trav- 
eler sees  traces  of  cisterns  and  reserv^oirs,  from  which  the  ancient 
inhabitants  once  obtained  water  to  irrigate  the  land  and  support 
a  vast  population.  In  India,  where  irrigation  is  more  extensively 
practiced  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  hydraulic  works 
exist  over  vast  regions,  some  in  ruins  and  others  still  in  use, 
which  were  constructed  at  a  period  so  remote  that  it  is  impossible 
to  approximate  their  age.  In  fourteen  districts  of  the  Province 
of  Madras  the  English  found  53,000  reservoirs,  30,000  miles  of 
embankment,  and  300,000  separate  masonry  works,  consisting  of 
sluices  and  waste-weirs.  How  many  more  of  these  works  are  in 
India  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  The  reservoirs  appear,  on  the 
map,  to  cover  nearly  half  of  the  area  of  these  districts.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Ponairy  tank  in  Trichinopoly  has  an  embankment 
thirty  miles  in  length  and  a  storage-area  of  about  seventy  square 
miles.  Neglect  of  these  hydraulic  works  and  faulty  construction 
in  modem  times  have  occasioned  frequent  famines  and  conse- 
quent pestilence,  and  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives.  There  are  his- 
torical accounts  of  reservoir  tanks  similar  to  those  of  India  exist- 
ing in  the  Island  of  Ceylon  as  early  im  504  B.C.  '^riie  rulers  of 
that  island  exerted  their  energies  for  many  centuries  in  construct- 
ing reservoirs  or  artificial  lakes  of  enonnous  magnitude.  Sir 
Emerson  T(;nnant  estimates  that  when  the.se  hydraulic-  works 
were  of  greatest  extent  the  population  was  from  15,()()0,()00  to 
20,000,000,  whereas  now,  in  cons(;quence  of  the  ruin  of  most  of 
them,  it  is  only  2. 100,000,  and  a  largr  portion  of  their  food  is 
HUppli(!d  from  India.  Remains  of  ancient  hydraulic  works  foi- 
irrigation  are  found  also  in  South  America  and  M(^xieo,  evidenc- 
ing much  (!ngin(;ering  skill  among  the  Peruviana  and  Aztecs. 
In  Arizona  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  canals,  reservr)irs,  and 
dams  show  that  it,  ion,  once  8ustaine<l  a  large  j>oj»ulatioii. 

The  Huecessful    red.'imation   of   the  arid    V('</'n>]\  of   I  he  United 
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States  requires  an  liarmonious  and  appropriate  system  of  laws  to 
be  enacted  by  Congress  and  tlie  several  States  and  Territories 
where  irrigation  is  necessary.  Precedents  regulating  the  right  to 
the  use  of  water  in  regions  where  land  is  the  principal  thing  of 
value,  and  flowing  water  a  mere  incident,  are  inapplicable  where 
water  is  the  principal  thing  of  value  and  land  the  incident,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  arid  regions.  The  same  wise  policy  which  re- 
quired the  distribution  of  the  land  in  limited  quantities  among 
the  people  for  homes  in  those  sections  of  the  United  States  which 
can  be  cultivated  without  irrigation,  also  requires  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  arid  regions  in  quantities  limited  to  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  irrigation  of  farms  of  160  acres  or  less. 
Experiments  in  California,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona, 
and  other  irrigating  countries,  show  that  eighty  acres  of  irrigated 
land  properly  cultivated,  far  exceed  in  productive  capacity  160 
acres  watered  by  rainfall.  There  is  much  more  land  in  the  arid 
region  susceptible  of  irrigation  than  there  is  water  with  which  to 
irrigate  it,  therefore  the  limitation  in  quantity  should  be  applied 
to  the  water  rather  than  to  the  land.  Serious  complications  have 
already  arisen,  and  will  continue  to  arise,  from  a  misapplication 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  originating  where  irrigation  is  not 
required,  to  the  country  where  irrigation  is  a  necessity. 

The  fact  has  to  be  recognized  that  the  laws  of  man  must  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  different  localities.  The  practice  of  the 
United  States  of  surveying  lands  in  sections  and  quarter-sections 
for  farms  where  no  irrigation  is  required,  must  be  greatly  modi- 
fied in  suveying  the  arid  region.  The  first  necessary  surveys  in 
such  a  region  involve  engineering  skill  and  experience,  for  they 
require  tlie  location  and  survey  of  reservoir  sites,  which  abound 
in  every  mountain  range,  in  which  the  floodwatei*s  of  the  rains  of 
winter  and  spring  may  be  stored,  to  be  used  on  the  lower  levels 
in  tiie  season  for  irrigation.  It  is  also  necessary  to  survey  and 
mark  the  routes  for  ditches  and  canals  to  convey  water  for  irri- 
gation from  these  reservoirs  and  the  natural  streams.  Such 
routes  will  segregate  the  lands  susceptible  of  irrigation  from  lands 
which  are  not.  But  in  determining  the  location  of  such  ditrhes 
and  canals,  so  as  to  incluck;  all  the  land  to  be  irrigated  from  ivsor- 
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voirs  and  running  streams,  tlie  climatic  conditions,  character  of 
the  soil,  amount  of  evaporation,  as  well  as  rainfall  and  drainage 
area,  must  be  taken  into  consideration;  all  of  which  requires 
scientific  training  and  practical  experience.  The  required  sur- 
veys, with  accurate  maps  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  proposed  works,  would  inform  the  people  where  homes  could 
be  made  and  what  expenditure  would  be  required  for  that  purpose. 
The  arid  region  abounds  in  summer  in  nutritious  grasses  and 
affords  excellent  pasturage  for  stock,  but  much  of  it  is  too  far 
distant  from  water  to  be  available  for  grazing.  Irrigating  canals 
would  furnish  water  for  stock  where  none  can  now  be  obtained, 
and  would  extend  the  ranges  further  back  from  the  running 
streams.  The  supply  of  food  for  stock  is  many  times  greater  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  The  amount  of  stock  might  be  increased 
tenfold  by  grazing  in  summer  on  land  beyond  the  reach  of  water 
for  irrigation,  and  subsisting  in  winter  upon  tlie  products  of  irri- 
gated land.  This  would  put  an  end  to  the  cruel  practice  of  allow- 
ing cattle  to  perish  by  hundreds  of  thousands  from  scarcity  of 
food  during  severe  winters.  Every  reason  of  economy  and  hu- 
manity demands  that  the  present  wasteful  and  barbarous  stock- 
range  system,  as  it  is  called,  by  which  poor  animals  starve  and 
j>erish  in  winter,  should  be  supplanted  by  the  more  humane,  civ- 
ilized, and  economic  plan  of  producing  hay  and  other  food  for 
stock  on  the  arable  lands  for  winter  use,  while  utilizing  the  open 
ranges  in  summer.  Much  of  the  water  recpiircd  for  irrigation 
and  of  the  land  available  for  reservoirs  has  already  fallen  into 
the  hand.s  of  monoj)olists,  by  the  unwise  action  of  Congress  in 
disposing  of  the  lands  in  advance  of  j)roper  surveys,  and  without 
segregating  the  j)asture  from  the  arable  lands,  and  reserving 
the  latt^jr  for  settlement.  It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  inau- 
gurate a  proper  system.  The  united  action  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment an<l  of  the  States  and  Territories  can  remedy  much  of 
this  evil.  As  before  remarked,  the  water  in  the  arid  region 
is  the  principal  thing  of  vahn*,  and  the  land  the  incident;  (ton- 
secjuently  the  principul  tax  should  be  levied  upon  the  water  ac- 
cording to  its  real  value  for  u.se.  If  those  who  hav<'  :ic(jiiircd 
a  claim  to  water  allow  it  to  be  wasted,  or  not  used  to  tlic  best  ad- 
vantage, and  persist  in   n^taining  this  j)recious  fluid,  there  is  no 
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reason  wliy  they  should  not  be  taxed  for  it  equally  with  the 
miser  who  hoards  his  money  and  withholds  it  from  performing 
its  legitimate  function  as  a  circulating  medium. 

The  vigorous,  not  to  say  heroic,  methods  adopted  by  Great 
Britain  in  India,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  show 
how  a  strong  government  can  compel  the  distribution  of  water 
for  agricultural  purposes  among  the  people.  The  calamities  of 
famine  and  pestilence  in  India,  occurring  in  every  season  of 
drought  on  account  of  defective  engineering,  neglect  of  existing 
hydraulic  works,  and  failure  to  construct  sufficient  appliances  for 
the  distribution  of  v/ater  for  irrigation,  induced  the  government 
to  assume  the  ownership  of  all  standing  and  running  water,  and 
to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  condemn  whatever  was 
necessary  in  the  construction  of  canals  and  other  hj^draulic  works. 
A  large  corps  of  experienced  engineers  have  been  employed  in 
India  for  the  last  twenty-iive  years  in  building  dams  and  reser- 
voirs, and  in  constructing  canals  many  thousands  of  miles  in  ag- 
gregate length,  irrigating  millions  of  acres  of  land.  When  this 
project  was  undertaken  by  the  government,  its  estimated  cost  was 
$115,000,000,  which  estimate  has  been  vastly  increased  since  that 
time  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  money  expended.  The  results, 
in  increasing  the  revenue  and  advancing  the  prosperity  of  India, 
have  amply  justified  the  outlay.  These  improvements  and  a 
large  addition  to  the  circulating  medium  in  India  occasioned  by 
the  demonetization  of  silver  in  the  United  States  and  Eui-ope, 
are  fast  enabling  India  to  supplant  the  United  States  in  suj^ply- 
ing  Europe  with  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  farm  products. 

The  arbitrary  measures  adopted  by  the  government  in  enforc- 
ing its  plans  of  irrigation  in  India  cannot  be  applied  in  this 
country,  nor  does  the  necessity  for  sach  legislation  exist  here. 
The  skill,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  our  ])eople  will  enable  them 
to  construct  irrigation  works  for  themselv^es,  if  tlie  government 
will  do  its  part  in  enacting  proper  laws  and  making  the  necessary 
surveys  and  estimates.  Some  })lan  must  be  devised  to  enable 
associated  labor  and  capital  to  construct  the  works,  and  to  ac- 
quire title  to  the  water  and  the  land,  under  a  system  which  will 
make  the  capital  invested  secure  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
monopoly  and  provide  homes  for  actual  settlei*s. 
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The  people  occupying  the  arid  region  of  the  United  States  are 
better  qualified  to  undertake  this  gi'eat  work  of  development  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  The  great  mining  operations,  in- 
vohT.ng  vast  expenditures,  which  have  been  conducted  during  the 
last  forty  years  by  associations  of  miners,  and  the  system  of 
mining  laws  which  they  have  established  for  their  own  govern- 
ment, furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  capacit}^  of  these  people 
for  organized  effort.  A  stranger  who  should  now  view  the  great 
rivers  in  the  mining  districts  of  California  could  hardly  believe 
til  at  they  had  been  at  any  time  carried  in  flumes  for  thousands 
of  feet,  and  sometimes  for  miles,  so  as  to  permit  the  mining  of 
the  gravel  deposits  in  their  beds;  that  this  was  done  in  1849 
and  1850,  when  most  of  the  lumber  was  manufactured  by  hand 
with  whip-saws;  and  that  the  parties  accomplishing  the  work 
were  miners  without  accumulated  capital,  depending  entirely 
upon  their  labor  in  the  mines  for  sup])ort.  Or  if  his  attention 
were  turned  to  the  thousands  of  hard  rock  tunnels,  varying 
from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  several  miles  in  length,  excavated 
to  reach  mineral  deposits  in  the  mountains,  and  he  were  told 
tliat  all  this  work  was  performed  without  accumulated  capital, 
he  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  power  of  associated  lal)()r. 
And  if,  continuing  his  travels  throughout  all  the  mining  States 
and  Territories,  lie  were  to  witness  everywhere  ditches  and  canals 
many  miles  in  length  io  convey  water  to  mines,  deep  shafts, 
costly  excavations,  and  reduction  works,  largely  produced  by 
BS8(H'AAtc(\  labor,  he  wouM  have  no  d(jubt  of  the  capacity  of  the 
people  to  reclaim  our  arid  region,  if  a  system  were  ])rovided 
which  would  render  such  reclamation  ])Ossibl(\  In  spit(M)f  ad- 
verse  legislation  by  Congress,  in  localities  where  titles  have  been 
acquired  under  Mexican  grants,  as  in  California,  or  where  hinds 
could  be  taken  in  contiguous  tracts  by  numerous  settlers,  on 
account  of  local  facilities  to  furnish  subsist(MH'(»  to  the  people 
while  the  work  was  progressing,  as  in  UUih,  Colorado,  and  to 
8^)mc  extent  in  favon'd  place's  in  all  th(3  arid  States  and  ^I^'rri- 
t^iricH,  HufTicicnt  luis  b(;en  accomplished  in  th(;  work  of  reclama- 
tion by  irrigation  to  establish  beyond  controversy  that  irrigated 
land  is  more  productive  tli;in  any  othei-.  1 1,  is  estimated  that 
there  arc  0,500,000  acres  of   l:m'l   now  eultivated   by  irrigation  in 
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the  United  States,  varying  in  value  from  $40  to  $1,000  per  acre, 
and  yielding  a  net  income  equal  to  the  interest  on  a  much  larger 
sum  than  this  valuation. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  the  arid  region  were  allowed  to  make  rules 
and  regulations,  and  to  enforce  them  in  each  district  irrigated 
by  one  system,  they  would  distribute  the  water  more  equitably 
than  it  could  possibly  be  done  by  general  laws,  and  would  be 
free  from  arbitrary  managemeat  by  officials  not  personally  inter- 
ested in  the  property  and  rights  to  be  affected.  California  has 
already  passed  laws  providing  for  the  organization  of  such  irriga- 
tion districts,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  successful  organiza- 
tions of  the  kind  are  now  in  operation  in  the  great  valley  of  that 
State.  The  laws  of  Colorado  are  also  wise,  and  in  many  respects 
furnish  models  for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  water  by  officers 
elected  by  the  people.  But  nothing  the  people  may  do  can  ac- 
complish the  reclamation  of  any  considerable  part  of  the  lands 
susceptible  of  irrigation  without  congressional  legislation  of  the 
character  before  suggested. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  survey  of  reservoirs,  ditches,  and  canals,  and 
reserved  all  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  selected  by  the  govern- 
ment for  these  works,  and  also  all  lands  to  be  irrigated  by  them. 
The  reservation  of  lands  to  be  irrigated  was  too  extensive;  it 
prevents  the  construction  of  hydraulic  works  by  private  parties 
by  withholding  title  to  the  land ;  but  that  error  will  be  corrected 
at  an  early  day.  At  the  present  session  of  Congress  an  additional 
sum  of  $250,000  has  been  appropriated  to  continue  the  surveys 
above  mentioned,  and  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  has  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  arid  region  and 
reporting  in  December  next  what  legislation  is  necessary  for  its 
reclamation. 

AVlLLIAM    M.    StEWAKT. 


THE   EISE   OF  BOULAXGER. 

A  NEW  party  has  risen  during  the  last  few  years  in  France, 
and  that  happy  country,  which  already  rejoiced  in  Jeroniist 
Imperialists,  Victorian  Imperialists,  Blue  Legitimists,  "  Eallied  " 
Legitimists,  Orleanists,  Orleanist  Eepublicans,  Moderate  Republi- 
cans, Opportunists  or  Gambettists,  Radicals,  Extremist  Radicals, 
Socialists,  Communists,  Labor  Party,  and  Anarchists,  now  also 
counts  Boulangists.  What  is  Boulangism,  and  what  is  Boulan- 
ger,  its  founder,  or  rather  the  one  after  whom  the  new  party  or 
the  new  embryo  of  a  party  is  named?  Although  the  answer  is 
easy,  still  a  satisfactory  one  has  seldom  been  given  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  where  foreign  politics  are  too  often  misconceived, 
and  Americans  wonder  if  B^julan^rer  is  a  Cu'sar  or  an  Aaron 
Burr.  He  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  mixture  of 
both,  owing  to  his  asj)initions  and  his  machinations;  and  B(ni- 
langism  is  only  the  expression  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  all  classes 
in  France  with  the  republic  and  its  leaders,  and  another  instance 
showing  how  easily  the  masses  may  be  deceived  and  led  astray. 
The  prime  causes  for  the  establishment  of  Boulangism  lie  in  the 
universal  contempt  in  which  all  the  Rcpnblican  leaders,  with 
the  exception  (A  Frcycinct,  are  held  in  France,  and  every  day  the 
newspapers  reassert  that  truth.  To  be  ruled  by  men  whom  one 
would  be  afraid  to  receive  in  liis  liouse — by  a  Constans,  convicted 
perjurer,  and  charged  by  the  leading  newsjiaper  with  malfeasance 
in  office,  and  who  was  compelled  for  a  few  years  to  disap))car 
from  the  political  stage;  by  a  Tiranl,  a  time-server,  whose  in- 
caj>acity  is  not  denied  by  his  most  intimate  fritiiids,  and  whose 
moral  character  may  ]MM;om])ared  with  that  of  lioss  Twt'ed  ;  by 
a  Jidf.'s  Ferry,  supporting  his  family  (nit  of  the  French  treasury, 
and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  world  to  his  amlntion  ;  by  a  Fallitl^rcs; 
by  a  ii^)uvier,  who  }>arely  esc-apcd  conviction  by  a  majority  of 
one  voice  after  a  protract<^Ml   trial  on  a  charge  (jf  the  grossest  and 
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vilest  immorality;  by  an  Andrieux,  tlie  acknowledged  protector 
of  a  well-known  procuress  of  tlie  Rue  Dupliot,  in  whose  house 
he  was  arrested  when  it  was  raided,-  and  whom  he  saved  from 
prosecution  and  conviction ;  by  a  Floquet,  another  time-server, 
who  after  basely  insulting  the  Czar  of  Russia,  in  1867,  became, 
when  in  power,  his  most  exalted  adulator. 

In  the  seventies,  Boulanger,  without  fortune,  without  pro- 
tectors, without  family  backing,  and  with  only  slight  prospects 
of  promotion,  was  one  of  the  regimental  commanders  in  the  Duke 
d'Aumale's  army  corps  of  the  East,  the  flower  of  the  French 
army.  The  noble  Duke,  although  serving  under  a  democratic 
republic  that  had  abolished  titles  of  nobility  and  all  similar  un- 
democratic distinctions,  required  his  subordinate  ofhcers  to  ad- 
dress him  as  "My  Lord,"  and  "Your  Royal  Highness,"  and  all 
his  general  orders  were  signed  "  Duke  d'Aumale."  Several  officers 
complained  to  higher  authorities,  but  to  no  purpose,  except  that 
they  were  speedily  transferred  to  another  corps,  or  otherwise  dis- 
graced. Boulanger  was  most  prominent  among  the  adulators  of 
the  noble  Duke,  and  finally  won  his  regard  and  protection. 
Later,  Boulanger,  being  assigned  to  other  duties,  wrote  to  the 
Duke  letters  profuse  in  flattery,  averring  that  he  had  no  protectors 
and  no  prospects  except  through  his  former  chief,  to  whom  he 
repeatedly  swore  everlasting  allegiance.  D'Aumale  was  moved, 
and  after  Boulanger  had  duly  signed  the  ordinary  agreement,  he 
had  him  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  IIow  Bou- 
langer kept  his  promises  may  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  was  the  secretary  of  war  who  expelled  his  former  pro- 
tector from  the  army.  Unexpected  events  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  but  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  explain,  before  continuing, 
what  is  meant  by  an  "  ordinary  agreement." 

The  officers  of  the  French  army,  above  the  rank  of  captain, 
are  generally  professionals,  and  most  of  those  in  the  highest 
rank  are  noblemen.  The  latter  consider  it  doroc]^atorv  to  nobilitv 
to  follow  civil  careers,  and  only  four  n()l)le  professions  are  open 
to  them,  namely,  the  army  and  navy,  the  church,  di]>loinacy,  and 
the  gov^ernment.  But  diplomacy  exacts  ability  and  learning, 
whilst  the  army,  except  in  special  arms,  requires  littU'  learning 
and  ability,  and  the  career  may  be  suooessfuUy  pursucil   l>v  ob- 
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serving  the  rules  of  ordinary  military  routine.  Such,  at  least,  is 
still  the  common  impression  and  conception  in  France  of  the 
duties  of  an  officer.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  army, 
with  such  officers,  was  crushed  by  the  Germans  in  1870 ;  but  it 
is  indeed  a  wonder  that  the  army  was  not  crushed  sooner  in  a 
former  war.  As  seven  out  of  ten  general  officers  are  noblemen, 
either  of  ancient  or  modern  date,  and  therefore  Monarchists  or 
Imperialists,  who  are  bound  to  oppose  democratic  institutions 
by  every  means,  they  crush  the  aspirations  of  the  able  and  hard- 
working plebeian  officer,  who  generally  leaves  the  army  in  disgust 
when  he  sees  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  rise  to  the  highest 
rank.  Napoleon  III.,  believing  that  his  throne  was  built  on 
solid  rock,  whilst  its  foundations  rested  only  on  sand,  and  hoping 
to  conciliate  the  old  nobility,  committed  the  fault  of  raising  to 
the  highest  rank  the  Legitimist  officers,  who  are  still  in  a  major- 
ity in  the  French  army.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic,  tlic  Monarchists  had  control  of  the 
government,  and  full  sway  in  the  army,  and  tliey  made  good  use 
of  it,  especially  after  tlie  crushing  of  the  Communist  movement, 
when  the  commission  for  revising  the  grades  (which  was  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Monarchists  and  Imperialists)  reduced  to 
inferior  ranks  tlie  Kcpublican  officers.  These  precautions  were, 
liowevcr,  of  no  avail,  as  circumstances  of  a  foreign  nature  pre- 
vented, in  1873,  the  rest^^ration  of  tlic  Count  de  Chambord.  These 
circumstances  were  not  recorded  till  1882,  when  the  Koyalist 
journal  the  ^'Gaulois  "  and  the  Gambettist  journal  the  "  Voltaire  " 
alluded  to  them  in  a  general  way.  It  is  now  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  German  authorities  were  at  that  time  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Frcn(;h  King;  and  Victor  Kniinanuel  of 
It'ily  had  (jpenly  d^clamd  that  he  could  not  feel  secure  with  a 
I>ourlx)n  at  the  head  of  France,  unless  tin;  Count  de  Chanibonl 
gave  pledges  that  he  would  not  endeavor  to  rc-estal)lish  tlie 
Bourbons  of  Naples  and  Modnna,  and  would  accept  the  pa})al 
situation  as  it  wjus.  For  this  and  other  considerations,  the 
Count  de  Charnbonl  persuad(;d  his  fri(!nds  to  suggest,  at  the;  last 
moment,  tlic  f|uestir»n  of  the  flag,  in  onhr  that  he  might  lionor- 
a}>!y  })aek  out.  It  is  well  to  ninUt  also  that  blue,  white,  and  red 
(the  tricolor)  arc  the  colors  of  the  Ikju.sc  of  IJourbon ;    and   in  a 
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state  dinner  offered  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  to 
Louis  XIV.,  in  1691,  the  city's  lackeys  wore,  as  a  compliment  to 
the  King,  the  three  colors,  as  is  recorded  in  Desjardin's  "Xa 
Question  du  Drapeauy  * 

The  Conservatives,  considering  that  better  things  would 
come,  did  not  stop  in  their  preparations.  The  army  commanders, 
all  Monarchists  and  Imperialists,  compelled  their  division  and 
brigade  commanders  to  sign  an  ironclad  agreement,  pledging 
themselves  to  support  and  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice  for 
Henry  V.  or  Napoleon  lY.,  and  those  who  were  obdurate  were 
either  placed  on  the  retired  list  or  on  waiting  orders,  Kevela- 
tions  were  not  feared,  as  all  precautions  had  been  taken  and 
no  direct  proposition  was  ever  made.  In  turn,  the  division  and 
brigade  commanders  made  their  colonels  sign  the  agreement, 
and  the  latter  endeavored  to  have  their  subordinate  officers  sign. 
All  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  no  material 
proof  could  be  had  in  case  of  a  complaint.  Toward  the  end  of 
1882,  the  journal  the  "  Voltaire  "  published  under  the  signature  of 
"Argus,"  a  series  of  articles  which  were  for  some  time  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  Grambetta.  One  of  them,  headed  "  The  Eoyalist 
Conspiracy,"  created  a  great  sensation,  and  the  despatches  trans- 
lating it  were  stopped  at  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Russian 
frontiers;  but  subsequently  the  article  was  reprinted  in  full  in  all 
the  Paris  journals  and  in  upward  of  one  thousand  country  news- 
papers, and  also  in  part  by  the  "  Times  "  of  London,  the  ^^Taghlatt  " 
of  Berlin,  the  Cologne  "^eiVw^r/,"  and  the  ^^  Presse^'  oi  Vienna. 
Its  author,  who  was  a  young  journalist,  claimed  that  of  a  total  of 
200  regimental  commanders  about  half  were  pledged  to  tlie 
Monarchists,  and  furnished  proofs.  The  editor  of  the"  VoUaire,^^ 
a  confidential  friend  of  Gambetta,  was  himself  deceived,  and 
whilst  he  imagined  that  he  had  made  a  good  bargain,  lie  never 
suspected  that  the  young  man  was  only  a  tool  in  the  liands  of 
the  Monarchist  leaders.  This  young  man  had  made  no  pledges, 
but  simply  asked  the  editor  of  the  "  Voltaire "  if  ho  could  use 
some  interesting  articles,  and  the  hitter  had  answered  yes.  The 
greatest  precautions  were  observed  to  liide  the  iiUMitity  of  the 
writer.    Ilis  manuscri])t  was  taken  from  the  type-writer  as  soon  as 

*  I'aris,  1873. 
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it  was  copied,  and  returned  to  him;  and  when  the  article  was 
put  into  type,  no  one  was  allowed  in  the  composing-room.  The 
foreman  alone  handled  the  copy,  so  that  nobody  could  see  it. 
These  articles,  which  were  paid  for  on  the  average  at  twenty -five 
cents  a  line,  were  furnished  by  the  leaders  of  the  Legitimist 
Party,  who  had  just  adopted  an  offensive  policy,  which,  however, 
was  soon  abandoned.  The  writer  had  only  to  arrange  the  mass 
of  documents  furnished  to  him.  One  of  these  articles,  on  Leo 
XIII. ,  asserted  that  Cardinal  Franchi,  the  papal  secretary  of 
state,  was  poisoned  with  a  cup  of  chocolate  by  other  cardinals, 
and  gave  such  information  about  papal  secrets  that  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded  by  the  Vatican  that  only  one  person  in  France 
could  have  written  the  article  or  given  the  necessary  information. 
In  consequence,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  sent  for  Louis 
Teste,  the  classical  journalist,  author  of  a  work  on  "  The  Next 
Conclave,"  of  which  Leo  XIII.  said,  "  That  work  made  me  Pope," 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  written  the  article.  Teste  answered  in 
the  negative,  but  acknowledged  that  the  necessary  information 
had  come  from  him.  That  same  night  Teste  asked  the  author  of 
the  article  why  he  did  not  show  it  to  him  for  revision,  and  gave 
him  more  information  for  further  articles,  adding  that  if  he 
would  call  on  the  Arclibishop  he  would  probably  receive  a  very 
handsome  j)rcsent  on  condition  that  he  would  pu])lisli  no  more; 
that  he  liad  better  do  so,  as  material  for  only  two  more  articles 
would  be  given  liiin.  Why  this  journalist  was  selected  for  such 
a  work  he  cannot  imagine,  even  to-day,  but  he  paid  dearly  for 
his  brief  enjoyment  of  power.  Once  he  had  business  to  transact 
at  the  State  Department,  an<l  he  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  his 
card,  ^^Arr/vji — Le  Voltaire^  Although  there  were  a  score  or 
two  of  dcf)uties  and  senators  waiting  to  see  the  Secretary,  the 
door  was  immediately  thrown  open  for  him,  and  the  Sec^retary, 
the  interview  over,  reconducted  his  visitor  to  the  stairs,  whilst 
the  troop  of  ushers  was  wondering  if  he  were  a  royal  personage. 

It  may  seem  almost  incTcdiblc  that  revelations  were  not 
sooner  made  by  tliose  interested,  but  in  PVancu*  many  things 
that  seem  almost  impossible  are  nevertheless  tni(\  When  one 
becomes  trou))lesome,  there  are  means  to  get  ri«l  of  one.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  following  facts  were  ever  recorded  <ju  this  side  of 
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the  Atlantic,  but  for  any  one  thoroiiglily  acquainted  with  French 
politics  they  need  no  proof.  The  Imperialists  have  inaugurated 
the  policy,  which  has  since  been  followed  by  all  parties,  the  Re- 
publican Party  as  well  as  the  others.  When  a  man  becomes  dan- 
gerous, he  is  generally  done  away  through  some  infamous  charge ; 
for  instance,  if  circumstances  permit,  he  will  be  hustled  on  the 
sidewalk  by  some  one  who  will  drop  a  pocket-book  into  his  coat 
pocket,  whilst  another  who  happens  to  pass  by  has  him  arrested 
for  pocket-picking.  All  the  proofs  are  against  him,  and  the 
papers  record  the  arrest.  Of  course  the  charge  is  not  pressed, 
unless  the  person  involved  is  of  a  very  low  class,  but  the  unfor- 
tunate is  forever  dishonored.  Nobody  affirms  his  guilt,  or  be- 
lieves in  it,  or  wants  to  express  an  opinion  other  than  that  it  is 
an  unfortunate  affair,  but  the  unhappy  man  is  politically  buried. 
This  is  not  the  only  device  resorted  to.  Often  a  charge  of  the 
grossest  immorality  is  made  against  some  troublesome  man.  The 
newspapers  record  his  arrest  and  the  cause,  and  a  magistrate  com- 
mences an  investigation.  As  the  accusation  of  course  fails  to 
materialize,  the  judge  releases  the  innocent  man  after  a  few  days, 
but  the  work  has  been  done.  There  is  an  old  saying,  "  There 
is  no  smoke  without  fire."  Even  editors  of  repute  do  not  escape 
such  infamous  charges.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  names,  notably 
that  of  an  editor  of  an  illustrated  Paris  magazine,  who  was  lodged 
in  jail  early  in  1883  on  an  infamous  charge  based  upon  the  fact 
that,  during  a  journey  to  Bordeaux,  he  had  occupied  over-night 
the  same  room  with  a  boy  of  effeminate  appearance.  That  boy 
proved  afterward  to  be  a  man  and  the  private  secretary  of  the 
editor,  who  was  of  course  discharged,  but  the  accusation  neverthe- 
less dishonored  him  for  life.  The  Opportunists  claim  now  tliat 
Rouvier  was  the  victim  of  such  a  scheme  when  he  was  arrested, 
but  his  case  was  quite  different,  as  he  was,  at  that  time,  far  from 
being  a  prominent  man,  and  nobody  was  interested  in  getting  rid 
of  him. 

Another  instance  (but  this  was  generally  believed  to  be  a  real 
case  of  guilt)  was  when  Hubbard,  general  secretary  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Chamber  of  I)(>puti(»s  under  Oambrtta,  and  a  friend 
of  the  latter,  was  arrested  in  ISS.S  in  the  Caje  de  la  l\iii\  near 
the  Opera-House,   upun  the   complaint   of   a    waiter  who  niudo 
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charges  of  immorality  against  him.  The  French  public  had 
now  become  skeptical  about  these  accusations.  As  they  are 
well  aware  of  the  low  morality  of  their  rulers,  they  do  not  know 
what  to  believe,  especially  when  they  remember  that  the  general 
secretary  of  the  presidency  of  the  republic  under  Jules  Grdvy, 
M.  Duhamel,  who  retained  this  position  for  nearly  four  years, 
was  the  owner  of  one  of  the  best-known  houses  of  ill  repute  in 
Paris,  located  in  Taitbout  Street.  Of  course  the  Conservative 
newspapers  assailed  him  for  that,  but  M.  Duhamel  contented 
himself  with  answering  to  all  inquiries  that  tlie  house  mentioned 
belonged  to  his  wife,  who  was  unwilling  to  part  with  it  on  ac- 
count of  having  inherited  it  from  her  father.  President  Grdvy 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  he  bestowed 
the  ribbon  of  officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  M. 
Duhamel,  who  continued  to  the  last  to  enjoy  his  confidence. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  the  most  hot-headed  Social- 
ists, the  Anarchist  leaders,  and  the  priests  of  Communism  are 
only  paid  agents  of  the  prefecture  of  j)olice  of  Paris,  which  starts 
and  incites  nearly  all  the  revolutionary  movements  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alarming  the  public  at  large  and  strengthening  a  cabinet. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  cabinet  is  never  stronger  than  after  a  revolu- 
tionary Communist,  Socialistic,  or  Anarchist  movement,  heralded 
long  before  its  breaking  out,  but  averted  through  the  vigilance 
of  the  police,  which  in  nine  cases  out  (;f  ten  originated  it.  Tlie 
device  is  similar  U)  the  one  used  by  Prince  von  Bismarck.  Tlie 
latter  obtains  his  army  supplies  from  the  German  parliament  by 
circulating  alarming  rcjK)rts  of  tin;  warlike  j>r('])arati()ns  of 
France;  and  a  French  cabinet  obtains  a  vote  of  confidence  by 
circulating  alarming  reports  of  tlu;  Socialistic  movements,  which 
were  ho  ably  studied  ])y  Mcrnicix  in  his   "Aa  France  Socialistry  ^ 

AiUtT  the  dcatli  of  Gambetta,  who  by  his  adventurous  foreign 
policy  and  tlie  i^lea  of  personal  ruh;  whidi  he  represented  has 
done  not  a  little  U)  unscittle  the  pu])lic  mind  and  to  re-awaken  a 
desire  for  tlie  strong  gov(;rning  hand  to  which  P'lanee  had  been 
so  long  a^;(;uHU)med,  the  Monarehieiil  parties  j)iirsued  the  olTi^n- 
sive  course  recently  adopte<l.  Keass<'rting  the  truth  broached  by 
hirn — that  the  rejiublic,  constituted  as  it  was,  was  incapable  of 

•  I'ariM,  1872. 
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maintaining  tlic  interests  and  dignity  of  France  abroad  or  stable 
order  at  Lome — they  prepared  for  more  active  work,  when  their 
plans  were  soon  upset  by  divisions  in  the  party,  by  the  bold 
stroke  of  Prince  Napoleon  which  led  to  his  arrest,  and  especially 
by  the  firm  attitude  of  a  life -long  foe  of  Gambetta,  who,  by  an- 
other instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  had  become 
his  political  heir.  Jules  Ferry  ruled  France  with  an  irow  hand 
for  two  years,  but  he  forgot  the  maxim  of  Napoleon  and  Talley- 
rand, that  the  iron  hand  must  always  be  hidden  under  a  velvet 
glove.  Moreover,  Jules  Ferry,  by  his  persecution  of  the  clergy 
and  of  Catholicism  in  general,  had  antagonized  the  women, 
whose  indirect  political  influence  is  of  the  largest  kind  in  France ; 
and  he  was  repulsive  in  appearance.  This  last  consideration, which 
appears  a  secondary  one,  is  indeed  of  the  highest  importance  in 
France,  where  every  one  is  a  born  artist.  Anything  striking  in 
a  man,  whether  his  appearance,  or  his  name,  or  anything  else,  is 
not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten,  and  anything  that  forcibly  takes 
possession  either  of  the  ear  or  of  the  eye  of  the  average  French- 
man is  likely  to  last  long.  Thus,  several  authors  of  the  lowest 
order  have  attained  reputation  through  the  queer  sound  of 
their  names,  which  will  strike  the  eye  of  one  among  a  whole 
library.  People  retained  the  name  as  soon  as  they  heard  or  read 
it,  and  concluded  that  the  author  must  be  a  good  one,  since  they 
could  not  forget  his  name.  As  an  instance,  the  detestable  jour- 
nalist F^licien  Champsaur  may  be  cited.  Literally  he  has  been 
kicked  out  of  all  the  newspapers,  and  he  took  to  printing  at  his 
own  expense,  in  book  form,  the  articles  that  were  refused  every- 
where, and  his  books  always  sell  well.  M.  de  Montcucq,  who 
was  secretary  of  ])ublic  instruction,  owed  his  notoriety  to  liis 
ridiculous  name,  which  he  changed  afterward  to  Cumout.  Jules 
Suisse  could  not  have  attained  the  fame  which  lie  has  achieved 
as  Jules  Simon,  and  Gambetta's  queer  name  greatly  helped  him  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  while  Grdvy's  son-in-law  was  always 
handica])ped  by  the  name  of  Wilson.  Arouet  adopted  the  name 
of  Voltaire,  and  Cartier  became  ITvppt>lito  de  ViUemessant. 
. I  ides  FciTy  had  ad()}>te(l  the  Knglish  style  of  siile-whiskei's,  with 
the  remainder'  of  the  face  smooth-shaven;  and  as  in  Franco  siu'h 
is  the  style  of  lirst-class  stewards  and  waiters,    K(>rrv  was  popu- 
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larly  called  garqon  de  cafe^  and  many  among  tlie  people  antag- 
onized him  because  of  that,  as  the^^  understood  that  it  was  de- 
rogatory to  the  dignity  of  France  to  be  ruled  by  a  man  whom 
you  would  be  liable  to  mistake  for  a  waiter  if  you  happened  to 
meet  him  in  the  street.  After  the  overthrow  of  Jules  Ferry,  the 
government  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  still  more  discredited,  like 
Eouvier  and  Tirard,  the  latter  being  popularly  designated  the 
bogus  jeweller.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  even  the  most  radical 
among  the  French  spurn  as  ignoble  all  mercantile  or  business 
pursuits,  and  acknowledge  as  gentlemen  only  those  who  follow 
what  are  called  liberal  careers — members  of  the  government,  em- 
ployees of  the  government,  soldiers,  sailors,  lawyers,  physicians, 
journalists,  clergymen,  diplomatists  and  artists  (not  dramatic). 
That  wealthy  merchant  and  benefactor  of  Paris,  Aristide  Bou- 
cicaut,  founder  of  the  Bon  Marche^  whose  name  was  a  syno- 
nym of  honor  and  integrity,  could  not  be  received  in  society. 
Every  one  aspires  to  give  to  his  sons  a  liberal  education,  and  to 
have  them  enter  liberal  careers;  and  as  without  protectors  they 
cannot  find  employment  in  an  overcrowded  field,  and  are  without 
means,  since  their  fathers  expended  their  savings  to  educate  them, 
they  join  the  already  innumerable  body  of  the  dklassts^  outcasts 
of  society,  who  clamor  f(jr  revolution  and  are  always  ready  for 
agitation  and  riots,  as  giving  the  only  chance  to  fish  in  troubled 
waters. 

Meanwhile,  a  formidable  campaign  against  tlic  republic,  con- 
stituted as  it  was,  commenced,  aii<l  the  R('j)ublican  organs  of  the 
better  class,  led  by  the  ^^Pf^i'd  Journnl^'  whose  circulation  borders 
on  a  million  copies,  and  whose  influence  is  tremendous  among 
the  small  tra<le8mcn,  contributed  to  further  discredit  the  Repub- 
lican leaders.  Never  was  a  more  abk;  and  forcible  ])rcss  cam- 
}>aign  undertaken,  yet  it  failed  to  attain  its  object,  owing  to  the 
{Hjculiar  character  of  the  French.  r)ri  first  examination  it  ap- 
j>ears  that  the  French  are  an  essentially  revolutionary  people, 
since  they  have;  overthrown  ten  governments  since  the  beginning 
of  th(;  century,  whilst  in  fact  th(;y  arc  the  most  conservative 
jKJople,  and  the  most  tenacious  of  routine,  on  the  f;iee  of  this 
planet.  All  revolutions  start  in  I'aris  and  are  d(;ci(led  in  i*aris; 
but  Paris,  far  from  b(;ing  the  whoh;  of  1'' ranee,  is  both   th(^  j(^wel 
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and  the  refuse  of  it.  The  countryman  hates  Paris  and  tlie  Paris- 
ians, and  shows  his  contempt  for  novelties  by  calling  them  "  Paris- 
ian things."  The  French  are  conservative  in  everything,  and 
want  no  change,  because  they  know  what  the  present  is,  but  do 
not  know  what  the  future  may  be.  Although  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  (and  the  French  are  always  dissatisfied  and  grum- 
bling), they  fear  the  future,  and  a  common  saying  is,  "  You  swap 
too  often  your  one-eyed  horse  for  a  blind  horse."  But  the 
French  are  the  most  easily  deceived  of  all  people,  and  the  clever 
scoundrels  who  make  a  liberal  use  of  such  expressions  as  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  etc.,  are  always  successful,  even  when  their 
arguments  are  beneath  contempt.  One  instance  will  illustrate 
this :  In  1876,  Count  Sansac  de  Touchimbert,  Mayor  of  Poitiers, 
a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  a  well-known  scientist,  a  large  owner 
of  real  estate,  and  a  prominent  citizen  in  every  way,  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  his  native  city.  As 
a  forlorn  hope,  the  Republican  Party  nominated  Henry  Salomon, 
an  obscure  attorney-at-law,  who  had  never  held  office.  Although 
previously  unknown  to  the  public,  the  latter  was  elected  by  a 
sweeping  majority,  but  he  confessed  afterward  that  he  owed  his 
success  to  a  trick.  During  the  canvass  he  visited  all  the  farmers 
in  his  district,  and  told  them  that  if  his  opponent  was  elected 
they  might  look  forward  to  the  re-establishment  of  tithes  and 
Peter's  pence;  that  every  year  they  would  have  to  give  to  the 
parish  priest  one  horee  out  of  ten,  one  sheep  out  of  ten,  one 
barrel  of  potatoes  out  of  ten,  one  dollar  out  of  ten,  and  so  forth. 
Without  stopping  to  inquire,  the  good  peasants  rushed  to  the  polls 
in  great  alarm,  and  returned,  again  and  again,  their  benefactor 
who  had  promised  to  prevent  such  a  misfortune.  Henry  Salo- 
mon was  a  perfect  nonentity  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  whom  Gambetta  said,  "  What  do  you  sup- 
})ose  I  can  do  with  such  assistant  horse-doctoi"s?  "  After  liaving 
practiced  for  many  years  on  the  avariciousness  that  exists  among 
French  countrymen,  of  whom  Paul  Louis  Courier  said  humor- 
ously, "  You  may  ask  one  of  them  for  his  life,  and  he  won't 
grudge  to  give  it,  but  don't  ask  hiiu  for  his  pui-se,  as  ho  will 
refuse  it,"  M.  Salomon  b(*came  so  objectionable,  by  liis  entiiv 
iiicapacjity  even  in  a  parliaiiieiit  of  iiicapables,  that  liuall}'  lio  Nva:i 
politically  buried  with  a  life  judgrship. 
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Tlie  disasters  of  tlie  Tonquin  expedition,  and  the  Grdvy- 
Wilson  scandals,  which  were  for  years  an  open  secret  on  the 
Paris  Boulevard,  were  the  drop  too  much  in  the  cup,  and  the 
time  was  ripe  for  a  new  party  to  appear  on  the  scene,  or  for  the 
old  ones  to  come  to  the  front.  The  old  ones,  Imperialists  and 
Monarchists,  were  each  sundered  in  two,  and  their  leaders  lacked 
the  necessary  boldness.  Events  therefore  helped  Boulanger,  and 
ill-advised  measures  of  the  government  created  Boulangism, 
which  is  simply  the  expression  of  the  dissatisfaction  felt  every- 
where in  France  with  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  Gr^v}^- 
Wilson  scandals,  which  culminated  only  two  years  ago,  were 
known  almost  from  the  election  tO  the  presidency  of  Jules 
Gr^vy.  Louis  Teste,  already  quoted,  is  the  authority  for  saying 
that  Grdvy  is  the  most  monstrous  satyr  of  the  century.  The 
scandals  of  his  life  are  innumerable,  and  it  was  openly  said  that 
he  would  stop  at  nothing.  In  1882,  the  royalist  journal  the 
"  Clairon  "  affirmed,  in  a  leading  editorial,  that  the  illness  from 
which  President  Grc^vy  was  suffering,  and  which  was  repre- 
sented to  be  an  attiick  of  partial  paralysis,  was  simply  the 
consequence  of  immoral  conduct;  that  the  President  was  almost 
a  daily  visitor  at  a  house  of  ill  re^jutc  in  Grange-Batelitire 
Street,  where  only  such  vices  as  those  described  in  the  reports  of 
the  Collins-Dilke  scandal  and  of  divorce  trials  were  j)racticed; 
that  the  President  had  fainted  in  the  house  amid  one  of  these 
bacchanalian  scenes;  and  that  he  had  to  be  carried  to  the  Elys(^c 
Palace,  where  he  was  revived  with  difficulty.  Although  all  tlicse 
allegations  were  of  the  most  positive  order,  and  were  repeated  in 
the  journal  time  and  again,  still  no  denial  came  from  tlie  filysde, 
anrl  no  })roccedings  were  instituted  against  the  "(7/az>07i,"  as  the 
President  knew  too  well  that  the  allegations  could  be  provcil  at 
the  trial.  Grdvy's  saturnalia  fairly  remind  one  of  Napoleon's 
orgies  in  Turennc  Street. 

About  this  time  tlie  radicals  had  gained  ground,  and  Cldmen- 
ceau,  wlio  aspired  to  play  the  part  fonncrly  ])layod  })y  Oarnbetta, 
of  tlie  power  b(;hind  the;  throne,  had  Boulanger  (a  distant  relative 
of  liis)  pronK)ted  to  a  lieutenant-generalcy  and  appointc*!  secrc- 
tiiry  of  war.  J^iko  ev(!rybody  else,  Cltjni(!n(;eau  Inilicvcd  Hou- 
langer  to  bo  of  no  consequence;  and  indeed  the  latter  was  of  no 
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consequence,  but  lie  came  at  a  time  when  the  French  were  wait- 
ing for  a  man  to  arise  and  overthrow  the  infamous  politicians  who 
had  plundered  France  with  impunity.  As  secretary  of  war, 
Boulanger  was  the  worst  France  had  had  for  many  years ;  but 
he  was  a  soldier  of  the  old  scliool,  and  instead  of  pursuing  his 
pi'edecessor's  policy,  which  was  to  democratize  the  army,  he  en- 
deavored to  restore  its  professional  character.  Knowing  the 
weakness  of  the  French  people  for  uniforms,  he  improved  the 
ugly  uniform  of  the  soldier  and  added  a  few  ribbons  to  the 
military  cap;  he  gave  him  also  more  time  for  pleasure  and 
more  furloughs,  but  less  military  instruction,  and  enacted  ordi- 
nances for  encouraging  the  re-enlistment  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  the  flower  of  all  armies.  These  ameliorations 
were  welcomed  by  the  privates,  but  not  at  first  by  the  officers, 
especially  those  of  democratic  principles,  whom  he  compelled, 
out  of  their  slender  pay,  to  pay  dues  for  a  military  club  in  Paris, 
no  matter  where  their  garrisons  were,  whether  in  France  or  in  the 
colonies.  This  club  was  intended  to  improve  the  machine  among 
the  subordinate  officers,  and  indeed  it  proved  a  factor  of  no  little 
importance.  By  a  few  other  improvements  for  the  general  com- 
fort of  the  soldiers,  Boulanger  became  extremely  popular  in  the 
army,  which  understood  that  it  had  at  last  for  chief,  not  a  book- 
learned  theorist,  but  a  practical,  common -sense  man. 

Meanwhile,  Boulanger's  popularity  decreased  among  politi- 
cians, and  as  his  blunders  of  language  were  every  day  more 
noticeable,  liis  best  friends  cast  him  off  in  disgust.  As  he  ad- 
vocated the  Imperialist  theory  of  the  appeal  to  the  people,  he 
secured  the  support  of  Cassagnac,  who  for  certain  reasons  rejected 
both  the  Imperialist  pretenders,  Jerome  and  Victor  Napoleon, 
and  had  been,  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  in  the 
strange  situation  of  a  party  leader  representing  no  party.  But 
Cassagnac  is  always  in  terror  of  Boulanger's  opening  his  mouth, 
since  every  time  he  does  so  he  manages  to  put  his  foot  in  it.  IKnv 
the  latter  kept  his  promises  to  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  he  dismissed  his  former  chief  from  the  army, 
after  having  solemnly  declared  on  oatli  that  ho  never  wrote  to 
liiiii  (luring  his  life.  The  very  next  day  afttT  taking  that 
oath  in  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies,  Boulanger  was  eoinpolK'd  to 
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confess  in  that  same  chamber  that  he  wrote  indeed  to  the  Duke 
d'Aumale  the  adulatory  letters  which  had  just  been  pub- 
lished by  a  Royalist  journal.  Such  a  blow  in  any  other  country 
would  have  politically  buried  any  one;  but  in  France  every 
maximum,  be  it  of  roguery,  impudence,  genius,  ability,  or 
even  ridicule,  secures  credit.  If  you  are  only  a  rogue,  you  are 
nothing  else,  but  if  you  are  the  greatest  rogue,  your  fame  will  be 
enormous ;  if  you  are  only  ridiculed,  you  pass  unnoticed,  but  if 
you  are  the  greatest  laughing-stock  in  France,  your  fame  will  go 
down  to  posterity.  Boulanger's  impudence,  therefore,  did  not 
kill  him,  but  increased  his  reputation,  and  his  horse  won  the 
day.  Boulanger's  greatest  popularity  came  from  his  horse ;  and 
if  indeed  he  restores  the  consulate,  as  it  is  his  avowed  intention 
to  do,  and,  following  Bonaparte's  example,  becomes  first  consul 
of  France,  he  owes  to  that  horse  at  least  the  same  honors  that 
Darius  bestowed  on  the  one  who  won  him  the  Persian  empire. 
Boulanger  is  a  graceful  rider,  and  his  horse  is  a  thoroughbred. 
When  he  attended  military  reviews  and  parades,  both  horse  and 
rider  won  the  admiration  of  the  lookers  on,  and  the  newspapers 
spoke  about  the  graceful  rider.  Rival  journalistic  enterprises 
immediately  published  sketches  of  Boulanger  and  his  horse,  with 
their  full  hisUjry,  and  for  tlie  liistory  of  the  latter  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  unlimited  scope  was  given  to  the  rej)orter's  imagina- 
tion. Illustrations  of  Boulanger  were  seen  everywhere,  in  the 
rum-shops,  in  the  stiitifjncry  stores;  and  the  more  dissatisfied  the 
])aHiamcnt  was  with  Boulanger,  the  more  po])u]ar  Ik;  became 
with  the  peoj>le  at  large,  who  took  that  way  to  manifest  their 
feelings  of  disgust  and  opposition  to  the  course  of  allairs. 

About  that  time  Paul  us,  an  inimitable  popular  singer,  com- 
posed the  "  15oulanger  March,"  and  sang  it  in  a  caft  cJiantant. 
Every  season  Paris  is  })ound  to  have  its  novelty,  its  new  {.Tazc — 
after  ''L'Aynnut  d' Amanda,''  ''Popanl;''  after  '' Popani;'  ''La 
Canne  d  Canada;''  aft(;r  ''La  Canne  d  Canada,'^  "  I5oulang(!r's 
March;"  and  after  "Boulanger's  Marcli,"  the  " Piottpiofi.s  d'Au- 
verffney  The  new  song  made  an  iniiiicdiatc  hit,  and  a  tremen- 
dous one;  every  caft  dianlanl  liad  its  IVmlnriger's  March  singer, 
every  strcjct  organ  rrpoaUid  tiie  poj)ular  air,  and  in  all  po|)uI:ir 
balls  the  "fjraiid  rliahul"  at  the  end   wjih  startf^d   on   Uie  melody 
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of  the  new  craze,  thus  dethroning  Mdtra's  "Volunteers'  March," 
which  had  served  for  that  purpose  for  several  years.  Paulus 
was  in  demand  everywhere ;  every  night  he  repeated  in  drawing- 
rooms  the  popular  song.  The  name  of  Boulanger  was  on  every 
lip,  and  the  government  became  thoroughly  alarmed  at  his  rising 
popularity.  The  coolest  lost  their  heads,  and  Boulanger  was 
sent  to  command  an  army  corps.  His  friends  declared  that  it 
was  persecution,  and  the  Paris  correspondents  of  foreign  news- 
papers, unable  to  understand  the  character  of  the  French,  or  not 
anxious  to  explain  the  real  state  of  affairs  to  their  readers,  but 
rather  wishing  to  foster  Boulanger 's  "boom,"  which  promised 
to  make  a  supply  of  good  copy  for  keeping  them  well  before 
the  public,  increasing  their  usefulness  in  the  eyes  of  their  em- 
ployers, and  probably  securing  for  them  an  increase  of  salary, 
sent  out  alarming  reports  about  Boulanger.  These  reports  came 
back  to  France  from  foreign  sources  and  materially  helped 
Boulanger.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  France  nobody  cares 
about  home  products,  and  thus  the  Germans  have  been  enabled 
during  the  last  fifty  years  to  translate  many  French  works  of 
science  entirely  unknown  in  France,  and  from  the  German  they 
have  been  retranslated  into  French,  and  so  have  obtained  success. 
Boulanger's  managers,  well  aware  of  this  peculiarity  of  their 
countrymen,  industriously  circulated  the  reports  sent  to  Paris  by 
way  of  the  Cologne  ^^Zeitungy  Owing  to  these  clippings  from 
foreign  newspapers,  national  pride  was  moved  in  France,  and  the 
French,  realizing  that  despite  their  disasters  Europe  was  still  afraid 
of  them,  commenced  to  look  with  admiration  on  Boulanger,  who 
had  received  such  acknowledgment,  and  his  popularity  increased 
tenfold,  while  patriotism  was  revived.  For  that,  Boulanger  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  Before  him,  the  French  looked  gloom- 
ily on,  despairing  of  success ;  now  they  have  confidence  in  them- 
selves, and  is  not  confidence  the  half  of  success? 

While  commanding  at  Clermont,  Bouhinger  continued  his 
political  machinations.  lie  had  then  no  desire  to  leave  the 
army,  and  he  certainly  wanted  to  break  ofT  with  his  too  compro- 
mising friends;  but  tlie  latter  still  kept  on,  and  the  government, 
now  thoroughly  alarnuMl,  instead  of  following  ^f.  (\k>  Kroyoinet's 
wise  advice  to  send  Bonlangcr  to  coninnuul  in  Algiei-s,  \vhert>  he 
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would  be  out  of  tlie  way,  and  where  he  would  soon  be  forgotten, 
commenced  proceedings  against  him,  and  appointed  a  commis- 
sion of  seven  lieutenant-generals  to  inquire  into  his  conduct. 
The  commission  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  Bou- 
1  anger  had  endeavored  to  make  use  of  the  army  for  party 
machinations,  and  as  a  consequence  he  was  retired  on  half-pay. 
This  enabled  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  Parliament,  which  he 
could  not  be  before,  and  he  chose  the  first  opportunity.  In  a 
district  where  the  Monarchists  were  in  the  majority,  he  won  the 
day,  as  they  voted  for  him  in  order  to  strike  another  blow  at  the 
republic.  Subsequently  the  leaders  of  the  Monarchist  and  Im- 
perialist Parties  held  a  consultation,  the  outcome  of  which  was  a 
determination  to  fight  the  republic  by  all  means,  to  vote  always 
for  the  stronger  man,  no  matter  who  he  was,  who  could  help  to 
deal  a  blow  at  the  republic,  and  to  fight  united  till  the  over- 
throw of  the  republic,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  and  of  the 
division  of  the  spoils  will  again  draw  the  lines.  Boulanger's 
strength  was  thus  materially  increased  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
two  parties,  which  control  nearly  5,000,000  voters;  and  tliey  are 
glad  to  help  him,  as  his  platform  declares  for  dissolution  and  re- 
vision of  the  Constitution.  On  what  basis  such  revision  should 
be  made,  Boulangcr  has  always  been  unable  to  explain;  but 
the  Republicans  are  strenuously  opposed  to  revision,  for  revision 
would  disturb  them  in  their  snug  berths,  and  tlie  simple  mention 
of  the  wr^rd  senrls  a  thrill  through  their  whole  being.  Needless 
to  say,  each  i)arty,  although  clamoring  for  revision,  wants  none, 
as  all  parties  now  lack  the  necessary  strength  to  carry  their  own 
favorite  schemes,  and  all  look  forward  for  tlie  general  elections, 
whicli  arc  to  be  the  next  great  battle  ground.  But  neither  is 
over-anxious  for  dissolution,  as  each  fears  that  tlu^  other  will 
carry  the  day  at  the  polls.  The  [)resent  situation  is  unbearable, 
but  the  future  situation  is  an  unknown  land,  and  the  leaders  lack 
the  necessary  boldness  to  forcte  the  issue. 

Boulangcr  represents  the  dissatisfaction  that  is  general  among 
the  people.  Tlie  republic,  as  at  present  eoTjstituted,  is,  after 
ninet^;cn  years  of  existence,  pronounced  a  (leeidiul  failure;  and 
the  CharnbeT  r)f  Deputies,  electcl  In  a  inonient  of  surpris<i  ])y  an 
extraordinary    pressure  of    the    Kepublican   ollicials  — boun(l  by 
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all  means  to  save  tlie  day  against  tlie  Kojalists,  who  on  tlie  first 
day  of  election  carried  upwards  of  one  hundred  districts  while 
their  opponents  carried  scarcely  forty — is  acknowledged  to  be 
composed  mostly  of  irrepressible  and  incapable  members. 

An  instance  of  the  discredit  into  which  the  republic  has 
fallen,  and  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  which  has  found  its  ex- 
pression in  Boulangism,  is  furnished  by  a  report  of  the  French 
Department  of  State,  published  about  a  month  ago.  This  report 
asserts  that,  since  the  fall  of  MacMahon,  in  1879,  the  value  of 
real  estate  has  decreased  fully  20  per  cent,  in  France,  and  since 
1884  the  decrease  has  not  been  less  than  10  per  cent,  every  year. 
In  the  Department  of  La  Meuse,  one  of  the  richest  in  France, 
which  includes  manufacturing  cities,  the  decrease  has  been  56 
per  cent,  since  1884,  and  74  per  cent,  since  1879.  The  financial 
policy  of  the  Eepublican  government  will  surely  bring  about 
bankruptcy.  Never  was  such  increase  of  expenditure  witnessed. 
Since  the  fall  of  MacMahon,  the  pensions  to  civil  employees  of 
the  government  liave  increased  50  per  cent.,  rising  from  $8,000,- 
000  to  $12,000,000 ;  and  the  expense  of  collecting  taxes  is  enor- 
mous. Never  was  such  waste  dreamed  of.  In  several  depart- 
ments of  state  there  is  a  head  of  division  for  one  employee ;  and 
there  were  once,  in  the  new  department  of  fine  arts,  created  by 
Gambetta,  four  chiefs  of  divisions,  twelve  chiefs  of  departments, 
nineteen  deputy  chiefs  of  departments,  twenty-two  chief  clerks, 
and  only  four  clerks,  and  all  to  perform  the  work  done  formerly 
by  four  clerks.  Every  day  new  clerkships  are  created ;  for  is  it 
not  necessary  to  give  employment  to  all  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  members  of  parliament?  There  is  such  a  thing  as  nepo- 
tism in  France,  and  the  tax-payers  sadly  realize  it.  Since  Mac- 
Mahon's  fall,  all  budgets  which  before  showed  a  surplus  show 
now  a  deficit,  greater  every  year. 

Boulanger  is  not  bloodthirsty,  that  is,  he  does  not  long  for 
revenge;  instead,  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  preserve  peace  if  ho 
comes  to  power;  but  if  he  does  come  to  power  he  will  be  opposed 
as  bitterly  as  he  opposes  now  the  men  in  jiower.  One  is  always 
stronger  in  France  when  one  belongs  to  the  opjuxsition.  When 
the  popular  leader  of  the  opposition  is  obliged  to  assiuuo  the 
government,  he  soon  loses  all   })opularity  and   falls.     Gambetta 
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fell  as  soon  as  he  was  compelled  to  form  a  cabinet,  and  all 
leaders  have  likewise  failed.  Henry  Eochefort  explained  thus 
his  resignation  from  the  French  parliament:  "  I  am  master  in  my 
journal,  and  can  oppose  everybody;  but  I  cannot  control  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  I  shall  be  out-talked  by  Gambetta, 
while  I  shall  out-write  him  in  my  paper.  The  opposition  is  the 
lot  of  every  sensible  man  who  wants  to  retain  his  popularity. 
He  must  oppose  always,  despite  everything,  even  what  he  thinks 
timely  and  just,  quand  merae^  or  he  will  fall." 

What  are  Boulanger's  prospects?  He  may  overthrow  the 
present  cabinet,  and  he  may  even  be  elected  president,  if  at  the 
next  general  elections  no  party  secures  a  working  majority. 
They  may  then  combine  for  electing  him,  but  only  to  wear  him 
out,  just  as  Gambetta  and  innumerable  others  have  been 
worn  out,  and  their  usefulness  imj)aired.  Boulangism  came  from 
a  horse  and  a  song,  and  will  finish  in  a  song,  as,  according  to 
B(^ranger,  everything  in  France  commences  and  ends  by  a  song. 

GUILLAUME   ChKISTIAN   TeNER. 
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Of  the  total  value  of  the  goods  brought  into  the  country  and 
of  the  commodities  exported  therefrom,  in  1856,  seventy-five  per 
cent,  was  borne  in  American  vessels.  In  1865  that  value  had  de- 
creased to  twenty -seven  per  cent.*  In  that  year  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  terminated.  The  value  of  goods  imported  and  ex- 
ported by  American  vessels  in  any  year  since  1865  reached  its 
lowest  figures  in  the  fiscal  year  1887,  when  it  was  $222,476,047, 
while  the  actual  value  of  imports  and  exports  by  foreign  vessels 
was  $1,220,736,483.  Our  mercantile  marine,  as  compared  with 
foreign  vessels,  lost  the  freightage  on  goods  of  a  value  of  nearly  a 
thousand  million  dollars.  Of  the  total  entries  from  foreign  ports 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  estimated  by  tonnage,  only  twenty -one 
per  cent,  was  credited  to  our  vessels,  while  seventy-nine  per 
cent,  went  to  foreign  vessels ;  and  the  same  ratio  existed  with 
regard  to  values.  American  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  began 
perceptibly  to  decline  in  the  year  1864.  As  late  as  1863  our 
tonnage  was  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1864  it  fell 
to  forty  per  cent.,  and  the  foreign  tonnage  rose  to  sixty  per  cent. ; 
and  ever  since,  till  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline. 

The  profits  of  marine  freightage  must  of  course  be  the  chief 
inducement  if  capital  is  to  be  diverted  from  its  present  channels 
to  the  creation  of  additional  tonnage.  If  sliij)s  are  to  be  built,  the 
material  to  be  used  in  their  construction  should  be  relieved  of  all 
possible  burdens  in  the  form  of  taxes  or  duties.  It  is  certainly 
within  the  powei's  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  relieve 
all  American  vessels  plying  between  State  and  State,  or  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  ports,  of  all  taxes  imposed  on  thorn 
by  a  State.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  implies  j>o\vor  to 
relieve  a  vessel  of  State  taxation;  it  also  iiii]>lies  power  to  ex- 
empt her  from  national  Uixation  either  direct,  imposed  on  the 

*  ''  Report  of  the  lUiremi  of  Stiitistics  "  for  1887. 
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vessel,  or  indirect,  arising  from  duties  on  foreign  material  used 
in  her  construction.  Congress  lias  already  under  certain  condi- 
tions granted  a  partial  rebate  of  duties  on  such  materials. 

To  reduce  by  legislation  the  cost  of  the  labor  employed  in  the 
construction  of  ships  is  of  course  an  impossibility.  The  burdens 
of  duties  on  material  and  of  State  taxation  having  been  removed, 
the  question  for  the  American  capitalist  to  consider  will  be 
whether  the  profits  of  a  vessel  when  built  will  more  than  return 
what  she  shall  have  cost  for  labor  and  material,  and  compensate 
him  for  the  non-employment  of  his  capital  while  she  is  in  the 
process  of  construction.  If  the  vessel  when  built  will,  in  spite  of 
marine  risks,  yield  a  sufficient  return — that  is  to  say,  a  return 
fairly  equivalent  to  what  might  result  from  the  employment  of  the 
same  capital  in  any  other  industry — ship-building  will  stand  an 
equal  chance  with  other  industries  in  winning  capital  to  its  service. 
Now,  among  the  causes  most  strongly  operative  in  this  country 
against  the  building  of  ships  for  foreign  transportation,  are  the 
cost  of  labor  and  the  profitless  employment  of  capital  while  a 
vessel  is  constructing.  An  iron  steam  marine  takes  precedence 
to-day  over  other  vessels  in  long  marine  voyages,  and  immense 
tonnage  in  the  ves.sels  so  employed  is  a  necessary  incident.  Such 
vessels  cannot  be  built  in  a  day,  and  the  capital  expended  for 
their  con.struction  must  wait  long  for  j)rorits  in  freights.  Even 
more  than  tlie  cost  of  labor,  tliis  protracted  cessation  of  profits 
from  large  investments  deters  capitid  from  sliip-])uil(ling.  If  the 
time  between  the  investment  of  capital  in  a  ship  an<l  her  l)cgin- 
ning  to  earn  profits  could  be  materially  abridged,  increased 
American  capital  would  soon  go  in  (picst  of  freiglits  in  ships  of 
great  tonnage.  If  the  number  of  vessels  owned  by  Americans 
were  Hudd(;nly  increa-sed,  that  fact  would  necessitate  creation  of 
the  ma^;hinery  and  ])lants  needed  for  repairs,  in  sj)ite  of  the  cost 
of  labor;  and  lal>or  would  pa.ss  by  cpiiet  transfer  from  oth(;r  in- 
dustries into  rctpairs  and  thence  inU)  complete  ship-building. 

What  more  than  all  else  is  needed  to  insure  tlie  investment 
of  Arneriran  eapital  in  ships,  is  facility  for  speedy  ac(iuisition  of 
that  kind  of  property.  Aecelerat^^l  m^cjuisition  must  eventually 
lead  to  increase  of  shi])-l>uil(ling.  The  demand  for  any  kind  of 
property  is  tlie  main  factor  in  its  production  or  forthcoming.     In 
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spite  of  tlie  high  price  of  labor,  a  freiglitage  of  one  hundred  mill- 
ion dollars  a  year  would  lure  capital  to  the  building  of  ships,  if 
it  were  but  slightly  encouraged  at  the  start  in  the  ready  acquisi- 
tion of  them.  But  till  ships  seek  the  American  flag  in  numbers 
there  will  be  no  increase  in  ship-building  adequate  to  save  the 
enormous  freightage  now  lost  to  the  country.  The  building  of 
ships  will  not  precede  the  restoration  of  lost  freightage,  but  the 
accelerated  competition  of  American  vessels  for  the  freightage 
will  stimulate  the  building  of  ships.  Any  temporary  depression 
in  that  industry  would  soon  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an 
inevitable  greater  development.  The  first  step,  therefore,  toward 
the  recovery  of  our  lost  freightage  is  the  extension  of  the  facili- 
ties for  the  acquisition  of  vessels,  without  waiting  for  their  con- 
stuction  at  home.  When  the  volume  of  freightage  shall  have 
turned  in  our  favor  the  amount  of  repairs  incidental  to  a  rapidly- 
acquired  marine  will  result  in  an  expansion  of  ship-building 
beyond  all  former  precedent.  But  if  we  persist  in  discouraging 
»,he  rapid  acquisition  of  vessels  by  American  citizens  till  they 
shall  all  be  home-built,  the  lost  freightage  of  the  country  will 
never  return. 

The  one  great  impediment  to  the  speedy  acquisition  of  vessels 
by  American  citizens,  and  to  their  speedy,  effectual  competition 
for  our  own  foreign  carrying  trade  and  the  freightage  of  the  world, 
is  found  in  this  hardly  noticeable  provision  of  Section  4132,  Title 
48,  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States : 

''Vessels  built  within  the TJnited  States,  and  belonging  wholly  to  citi- 
zens thereof,  and  vessels  whicii  may  be  captured  in  war  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  lawfully  condemned  as  prizes,  or  which  may  be  adjudged 
to  be  forfeited  for  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  being  wl»olly 
owned  by  citizens,  and  no  others,  may  be  registered  as  directed  in  this  title.'* 

By  a  slight  amendment  to  this  statute,  admitting  to  registry  not 
only  vessels  built  in  the  country  but  also  foreign-built  vessels 
acquired  by  gift,  legacy,  or  j)urchase  from  alien  ownoi-s  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  i*esusci- 
tation  of  American  shij)ping  would  be  at  once  removed;  and  in  a 
few  years  American  vessels  would  carry  the  greater  part  of  ouv 
foreign  freightage  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  marine  ttumage  of 
the  world.     In   short,  the    niaxiin    for   our   eoninieivial    nuu'inu 
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should  be,  Eemove  the  legal  impediments  to  the  acquisition  of 
vessels  from  foreign  owners,  and  grant  full  rights  of  registry; 
multiply  rapidly  the  number  of  vessels  under  the  flag,  control 
the  carrying  trade,  and  let  the  enhanced  trade  revive,  as  it  once 
before  created,  the  industry  of  ship-building. 

The  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  its  first  session, 
in  July,  1789,  imposed  a  tonnage  tax  or  duty  on  every  vessel 
entering  a  port  of  the  United  States.  A  tax  of  six  cents  per 
ton  was  laid  on  vessels  built  in  this  country  and  owned  by 
a  citizen,  a  tax  of  thirty  cents  per  ton  on  vessels  built  in  this 
country  and  wholly  or  partially  owned  by  aliens,  and  a  tax 
of  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  all  other  vessels.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  these  varying  rates  was  to  discriminate  against  vessels 
of  either  foreign  build  or  foreign  ownership.  This  policy,  with 
varying  changes  in  the  rate  of  the  tax,  was  steadily  pursued  by 
Congress  till  1880.  In  that  year  Congress  swept  away  all  regu- 
lar tonnage  duties  upon  American  and  foreign  vessels,  leaving  only 
a  "  light-money  "  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  all  foreign  vessels, 
and  a  tonnage  duty  upon  vessels  of  such  nations  as  discriminated 
in  their  tonnage  duties  against  American  ships.  This  was  deliber- 
ately done  a-s  an  inducement  to  foreign  nations  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample, and  extend  as  far  as  possible  the  principle  of  emancipating 
marine  commerce  from  the  burden  of  taxation. 

The  light-money  tax  imposed  by  us  has  been  virtually  re- 
moved from  the  vessels  of  most  foreign  nations  by  the  favored- 
n.'ition  clau.ses  embodied  in  the  stipulations  of  their  respective 
treaties,  and  cannot  now  be  collected  from  our  own.  It  stands 
upon  the  statute-book  a  dead  letter,  excej)t  when  a  citizen  pur- 
chases a  vessel  from  an  alien  and  thoughtlessly  sails  her  to  this 
country  without  a  register,  or  wIkmi  an  alien  vessel  enters  our 
ports  without  a  similar  document  or  its  ecjuivalent.  If  an  Ameri- 
can c.h'r/j'w  imports  a  cargo  in  a  vessel  bought  from  an  alien  and 
not  .so  documented,  both  ve.s.sel  and  cargo  are  forfeited.  An  alien 
in  like  circumstances  may  be  protected  by  his  foreign  flag.  A 
further  f>enal  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  in  addition  to  light- 
money  attiiehes  to  this  ofTen.se,  and  to  this  j)enalty  both  citizen 
and  ali(;n  are  liable. 

ThcHhippiiigof  all  nations  stood  exempt  from  regular  t(^nnago 
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duties  on  entering  our  ports  till  July,  1862,  when,  as  a  measure 
for  increasing  the  revenue  during  the  Rebellion,  a  tonnage  tax 
of  ten  cents  per  ton  was  imposed  at  every  entry  on  all  American 
and  foreign  vessels  entering  our  ports  from  a  foreign  port,  except 
vessels  licensed  for  our  own  trade  and  the  fisheries,  and  such  other 
vessels  as  might  be  engaged  in  trade  between  our  country  and 
Mexico,  the  British  provinces  of  North  America,  or  the  West 
Indies.  Licensed  and  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  trade  in  the  local- 
ities named  paid  the  tax  but  once  a  year.  In  1865  the  tax  was 
raised  from  ten  to  thirty  cents  per  ton.  It  was  entirely  removed 
in  1870  from  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  licensed  for  the 
coasting  trade  or  fisheries.  Upon  all  vessels,  foreign  or  domestic, 
entering  from  a  foreign  port,  the  tax  of  thirty  cents  per  ton  re- 
mained, except  certain  vessels  entering  from  specified  foreign 
localities.     It  was  payable  once  a  year. 

This  tax  of  thirty  cents  continued  without  change  till  1884. 
It  was  then  modified  and  a  discrimination  of  rates  was  made.  All 
vessels,  foreign  and  domestic,  trading  between  the  United  States 
and  any  port  in  North  or  Central  America,  or  in  the  West  Indies, 
Bahamas,  Sandwich  Islands,  or  Newfoundland,  were  made  liable 
to  a  tonnage  tax  of  but  three  cents  per  ton  on  eveiy  entry,  with 
a  maximum  of  fifteen  cents  per  ton  for  a  year.  Vessels,  foreign 
and  domestic,  entering  from  foreign  ports  in  other  localities  were 
subjected  to  a  tax  of  six  cents  per  ton  at  every  entry,  with  a 
maximum  not  exceeding  thirty  cents  during  a  year.  The  tax 
was  reduced  just  sufficiently  to  remain  a  nuisance  to  the  naviga- 
tion interest,  while  as  a  source  of  revenue  it  was  inconsiderable. 
From  the  discussions  in  committee  and  Congress  at  the  time  of 
its  passage,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  by  suffering  the 
tax  to  stand  at  those  low  rates  foreign  nations  might  be  induced 
to  abolish  their  light-money  taxes  on  our  shipping  and  their 
own.  But  Congress  had  tried  that  experiment  from  1880  to  18(>2 
without  any  perceptible  result  on  the  greatest  commercial  nations. 
It  had,  besides,  abolished  the  light-money  tiix  on  our  own  ves- 
sels; and  the  Senate  and  Executive,  by  the  favored-uation  and 
reciprocity  stipuUitions  of  treaties,  had  already  yiekled  the  very 
concession  which  might  possibly  have  induced,  if  otYeaxl,  tlio 
abolition  of  the  like  tax  abroad.     The  lii?ht-nK>Mev  and  ti>nnai'0 
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taxes  seem  to  be  impediments  to  commerce  that  may  now  well 
be  dispensed  with. 

By  virtue  of  Section  4235  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  the  regula- 
tion of  pilots  in  the  bays,  inlets,  rivers,  and  harbors  of  the  entire 
country  was  left  to  the  several  States  in  which  they  ply  their 
vocation.  This  law  was  enacted  in  the  first  session  of  the  first 
Congress  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  "While  the  same 
Congress  intervened  to  the  uttermost  to  regulate  commerce  in 
ships  in  and  between  the  several  States,  it  entirely  refrained  from 
the  regulation  of  pilotage,  a  matter  that  concerned  so  largely  the 
interests  of  na\ngation.  This  is  the  more  singular  as  the  same 
Congress  in  the  same  act  made  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
lighthouses,  beacons,  and  buoys,  and  for  the  purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  lands  and  stations  needed  for  such  purposes.  It 
is  probable  that  the  first  Congress  confronted  a  service  rooted  in 
too  many  private  vested  interests,  and  too  complex  to  deal  with 
satisfactorily  at  that  early  stage  of  its  legislation,  for  the  original 
statute  terminated  with  the  words,  "  until  further  legislative  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  by  Congress,"  as  if  further  legislation  on 
the  subject  was  contemplated. 

The  clamor  over  State  rights  that  filled  the  country  during 
the  three  administrations  succeeding  that  of  Washington,  seems 
to  have  paralyzed  any  further  national  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject till  1837,  when  Congress  enacted  that  a  master  entering  or 
departing  from  a  port  upon  waters  forming  a  boundary  between 
two  States,  might  employ  any  licensed  pih)t  from  cither  State. 
After  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Congress  still  further  legislated 
upon  the  subject,  in  1800  forbicMing  any  State  to  adopt  any  regu- 
lations discriminating  in  the  rates  of  j>ilotagc  between  vessels, 
whether  sailing  between  the  ports  of  one  State,  or  between  the  ports 
of  different  States,  or  against  vessels  in  whole  or  in  part  propelled 
by  fiUtum,  or  against  national  vessels  of  the  United  Stiites.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  statute  is  in  itself  anij)le  evidence  of  the  need 
of  national  control  of  the  entire  subject.  In  1871  Congress  ad- 
vanced .still  further,  and  in  the  act  enlarging  and  improving  the 
provisions  for  the  inspection  (jf  stcarn  vessels,  cn^atcd  a  piloUigo 
system  for  that  class  of  vessels.     The  act  fixes  the  qualifications 

of  pilots  for  Ht^jam  vessels,  gives  them  national  licenses,  and  ex- 
10 
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empts  them  from  State  licenses  and  the  vessels  under  their  charge 
from  State  pilotage  charges,  though  it  limits  the  rates  of  charges 
for  pilot  service  to  those  of  the  State  wherein  it  is  performed. 

The  rates  of  pilotage  charges  vary  with  every  port.  In  some 
ports  charges  are  compulsory,  whether  service  be  rendered  or  not ; 
in  other  ports  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  master  to  employ  a  pilot. 
The  service  needs  to  be  uniform,  as  regards  its  supervision,  for 
all  vessels,  whether  sail  or  steam,  and  for  all  ports;  and  as  to 
whether  pilotage  shall  be  free  or  compulsory.  In  so  far  as  the 
pilotage  service  lacks  national  supervision  it  is  an  impediment 
to  commerce. 

Thirteen  causes  of  forfeiture  of  vessels  are  enumerated  in  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue.     Many  of  the  forfeitures  are  qualified  by  a  pro- 
vision in  the  act  of  February  8,  1881,  protecting  a  vessel  from 
seizure  and  libel  unless  her  master  shall  have  been  a  consenting 
party  or  privy  to  the  commission  of  the  offense  working  the  for- 
feiture.    Even  with   this   qualification  the   penalty  is  in  many 
cases  unnecessarily  severe,  and  gives  rise  to  great  embarrassment 
in  the  movements  of  vessels  and  goods.     For  example,  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  3109  of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  a  foreign  ves- 
sel, laden  or  in  ballast,  arriving  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States 
from  any  foreign  country  adjacent  to  our  northern  frontiers,  is 
bound  to  report  to  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  whose  office 
is  nearest  to  the  point  where  she  enters  our  waters.     If  the  master 
fails  to  report  or  proceeds  further  inland  to  unload  or  take  on 
cargo,  without  a  permit,  the  vessel  is  liable  to  forfeiture.     In 
such  cases  it  would  be  sufficient  in  equity  and  good  policy  to 
impose  as  a  lien  upon  the  vessel  a  small  fine,  on  payment  or  re- 
mission of  which  she  would  be  discharged.     Tlie  offense  is  not 
often  committed,  the  difficulty  of  making  a  port  in  those  waters 
being  more  frequently  a  cause  of  the  violation  of  the  stixtute  than 
a  willful  purpose.     Besides,  for  guarding  the  revenue  the  regula- 
tion should  apply  as  well  to  our  own  as  to  foreign  vessels.     Rut 
no  such  requirement  is  made  of  our  own  vessels,  when  enrolled, 
licensed,  or  registered,  though   for  the  same  ollense  the  penalty 
for  a  vessel  not  documented,  whether  of  American  or  of  foivigu 
ownership,  is  forfeiture,  with  an  additional  line  on  the  master. 
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If  goods  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars  in  value  arriving  from 
a  foreign  port  be  landed  without  a  permit,  the  importing  vessel  is 
subject  to  forfeiture.  In  such  cases  the  collector  determines  the 
value  of  the  goods  illegally  landed.  If  he  should  find  the  goods 
to  be  worth  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars,  the  goods  alone 
would  be  condemned ;  if  he  should  estimate  their  value  at  four 
hundred  dollars,  the  vessel  would  also  be  forfeited.  The  forfeiture 
depends  on  the  uncertain  judgment  of  an  appraiser.  The  forfeit- 
ure of  the  goods  is  enough  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue ;  es- 
pecially as  the  law  of  1881  now  forbids  seizure  of  the  vessel  unless 
the  master  is  a  consenting  party  or  privy  to  the  landing,  which 
is  rarely  the  case  when  he  is  in  command  of  a  large  steamship. 

For  this  same  offense  the  master  of  the  vessel  is  liable  person- 
ally to  a  fine  of  four  hundred  dollars,  whether  he  be  personally 
cognizant  of  the  act  or  not.  As  masters  can  seldom  be  proven 
guilty  of  the  offense,  the  chief  effect  of  the  statute  is  to  tie  up 
vessels  at  their  wharves  after  they  are  laden  for  sea,  and  to  disar- 
range the  trips  of  ocean  steamships.  If  the  vessel  be  under  our 
own  flag,  her  master  may,  on  conviction  of  the  offense,  be  ad- 
judged incapable  for  seven  years  of  holding  any  oflice  of  trust  or 
profit  in  the  United  States,  and  the  judgment  may  be  advertised 
in  a  newspaf>er  within  twenty-one  days  after  conviction.* 

Section  2814  of  the  Revised  Statutes  imposes  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars  on  a  master  bound  to  a  })ort  of  the 
United  States  who  shall  not  have  two  manifests  of  his  cargo  to 
produce  upon  the  demand  of  a  l)oarding  officer  when  his  vessel 
arrives  within  four  marine  leagues  of  the  coast.  Under  the  law 
of  nations  no  revenue  officer  of  the  United  States  has  the  right 
to  demand  the  register  or  manifests  of  a  foreign  vessel  at  a  dis- 
tance so  great  as  four  leagues  from  the  coast.  Three  miles  from 
the  main  line  of  a  sc-acoast— the  limit  of  the  cannon  shot  of  old 
times — is  also  the  limit  of  national  jurisdiction.  On  this  very 
ground  the  moneys  collected  as  fines  from  three  Cuban  boats 
were  returned  by  the  Trciisury  Departmcnit  in  1886  to  the  sup- 
jK^sed  violators  of  a  revenue  statute.  The  incident  merely  shows 
tliat  the  fine  is  left  indefinite,  and  that  the  maximum  limit  is  far 
great<3r  than  is  required   for  the  protection  of  the  revenue.     The 

•  Svrtion  2873,  I{<!vi.mMl  StilutoH. 
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presentation  of  manifests  and  reports  by  the  masters  of  vessels 
arriving  from  foreign  ports  is  made  by  our  statutes  far  too  com- 
plicated. The  master  prepares  an  original  manifest,  and  copies, 
which  are  presented  to  a  boarding  officer,  if  such  officer  be  met, 
who  transmits  the  copy  or  copies  to  the  collector  of  the  district 
where  some  part  of  the  cargo  is  to  be  delivered.  The  original 
and  the  copies  are  certified  by  the  officer.  The  master  retains 
and  delivers  the  original  to  the  collector.  On  arrival  in  port  the 
master  must  make  an  informal  report  within  twenty -four  hours, 
and  within  forty-eight  hours  a  full  report  in  writing.  If  mani- 
fests and  copies  are  to  be  prepared,  one  report,  in  writing,  is 
sufficient.  At  present,  failure  to  make  the  first  and  second  report 
is  visited  with  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  each  offense — an 
enormous  penalty  for  non-compliance  with  a  superfluous  require- 
ment. Moreover,  if  the  master  happen  to  enter  a  collection  district 
different  but  not  interior  to  that  to  which  he  is  bound,  and  shall 
leave  without  making  report  at  its  port  of  entry,  he  becomes  lia- 
ble to  a  fine  of  four  hundred  dollars.*  Though  he  be  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  the  port  of  entry,  he  must  sail  thither  and  make 
entry.     The  law  is  a  needless  obstruction  to  commerce. 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the  defects  and  anomalies  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  affecting  foreign  commerce.  Many 
others  might  be  enumerated,  not  less  serious  as  regards  the  pen- 
alties they  involve  and  the  hinderance  they  oppose  to  navigation 
and  commerce ;  but  they  are  so  interwoven  with  the  body  of  the 
statutes  that  they  can  be  amended  only  by  a  thorough  revision. 

Darius  Lyman. 

*  Section  2773,  Revised  Statutes. 
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PERILS  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

For  a  long  time  past  all  observers  have  been  struck  by  the 
marked  progress  of  democracy,  and  this  progress  has  never  been 
so  rapid  a.s  during  our  own  day.  As  early  as  the  year  1821, 
M.  Roy er-Col lard,  an  eminent  French  politician,  quoted  the 
Minister  de  Serre's  famous  phrase,  "Democracy  is  overflowing 
its  banks,"  and  he  added: 

"  Others  may  rogret  and  bewail  this,  but  for  m^'solf  I  can  but  thank 
heaven  that  a  larger  number  of  my  fellow  beings  are  thus  penuitt<Hl  to  en- 
joy some  of  the  a(lvantag<;s  of  civiliziition.  Either  this  state  of  things  nmst 
be  submitted  U)  and  accepted,  or  the  middle,  and  more  especially  the  lower 
classes  will  have  to  be  destroyed,  iru[)()verished,  brutalized,  and  keptquil<i 
in  subjection.  iJemm-racy  every  where — in  biisiness,  industry,  tra<le,  prop- 
erty, legislation,  in  men  Jind  in  things— this  is  a  fact  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, governs  society  at  the  present  day,  and  by  which  our  political  coui*sc 
Hhould  be  sU^ered." 

In  tin;  iritrofluction  to  his  work  on  "Democracy  in  America," 
Tocqueville  exprcssea  himself  even  more  strongly: 

"The  gnuluul  development  of  an  o(juality  of  conditions  is  a  providential 
fact.  It  ban  all  the  prinrij»al  chanu"t/«;risti(«of  this  ;  it  is  universal,  Ijisting; 
and  it  daily  esca|)es  farther  from  human  control  ;  both  events  and  men 
serve  to  ext^'nrl  its  sway  and  dominion.  Is  it  liUely  that  aftiT  having  de- 
Htroyed  f«Mid;ility  and  f;r*riqu<;r<'d  royally,  democracy  will  diaw  b;uk  b»»fore 
mere  wealth  and  r)pulence';'  Will  it  withhold  now  that  it  is  ho  strong  and 
itH  eriomieM  ho  weak  ?  " 

CofiyriKbt,  188H,  by  tho  I-oniiu  I'libliMhlng  Cf)mpany. 
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Nevertheless  it  should  be  observed  tliat  the  word  "democ- 
racy "  has  two  distinct  meanings.  Sometimes,  in  conformity 
with  its  etymology,  it  is  intended  to  signify  government  by  the 
people,  and  at  others,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Tocqueville, 
equality  of  conditions.  The  movement  now  taking  place,  and 
apparently  so  irresistible,  tends  to  a  greater  equality  of  condition ; 
and  it  will  most  assuredly  continue,  because  it  is  itself  the  result 
of  influences  of  the  economic  order — the  use  of  machinery,  which 
lowers  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  and  makes  them  attain- 
able by  a  larger  number,  the  division  of  inheritances,  and  a  wider 
diffusion  of  knowledge  through  schools  and  the  press.  But  the 
definite  triumph  of  democracy  in  the  sense  of  government  by  the 
people  does  not  appear  so  assured.  Many  sagacious  men  are  of 
opinion  that  an  attempt  to  equalize  conditions  would  induce  a 
conflict  of  class  against  class,  in  which  all  free  institutions  would 
be  likely  to  perish,  and  that  thus  despotism  would  probably  be 
born  of  anarchy.  The  great  danger  threatening  the  future  of  de- 
mocracy is  this :  Equality  of  right  has  been  proclaimed  and  there 
is  universal  suffrage.  The  lot  of  the  lower  classes  is  far  better 
than  it  used  to  be,  but  there  is  still  inequality  of  conditions  and 
immense  fortunes  are  made.  Hence  arise  the  claims  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  They  enjoy  political  equality  and  now  call  for  eco- 
nomic equality  in  addition.  As  Henry  George  says  in  his 
"Protection  and  Free  Trade,"  equal  admissibility  to  public 
offices  does  not  suffice ;  the  same  principle  must  be  applied  to 
property. 

See  how  the  transformation  in  society  now  taking  place  before 
our  eyes  is  productive  of  the  peril  I  mention.  In  the  first  place, 
with  what  rapidity  new  ideas  gain  ground !  Who  could  read  in 
former  days?  In  antiquity,  the  philosopher,  who  unrolled  his 
rare  manuscripts  in  his  marble  library,  where  they  were  carefully 
])ntaway;  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  monks,  who  alone  pos- 
sessed some  knowledge.  When  a  written  book  represented  two 
or  three  years  of  labor,  n(^ither  the  artisan  nor  even  the  middle 
classes  ever  thought  of  procuring  such  for  themselves.  Printing, 
by  placing  books,  and  more  especially  newspapoi-s,  Nvithiu  reach 
of  all,  spreads  everywhere,  at  home  and  abroad,  tlie  views  of 
those  who  are  desirous  of  remodeling  society  on  a  reformed  plaii. 
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Popular  education  offered  to  all,  even  imposed  upon  all,  com- 
pletes the  work  of  transformation  operated  hy  tlie  press. 

Formerly  the  peasant  lived  and  died  within  sight  of  his 
church  steeple,  attached  to  his  village  like  some  inferior  species 
to  the  rock  upon  which  they  are  born.  In  everything  he  fol- 
lowed the  traditions  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  perfectly  ignorant 
of  anything  that  might  take  place  bej^ond  the  distance  of  lifty 
miles  from  his  home.  Now-a-days  the  workman  can  travel  more 
easily  than  a  sovereign  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  steam-engine 
bears  with  it  in  its  rapid  flight  the  prince  of  finance  and  the 
humblest  daily  laborer,  who  reach  their  destination  simultane- 
ously. Special  newspapers  place  the  working  classes  of  all  lands 
in  intimate  and  daily  communication  with  each  other,  and  keep 
them  infonned  of  everj'thing  that  concerns  their  interests. 

Until  the  close  of  the  last  century  every  class  of  society  had 
its  special  mode  of  dress.  As  is  still  the  case  in  the  countries  of 
eastern  Europe,  the  peasant  was  attired  in  a  sort  of  coarse  raiment 
woven  by  his  wife,  not  unfrerpicntly  from  the  coats  of  animals. 
Now  the  stearn  spool  and  loom  produce  materials  at  a  very  low 
cost,  and  on  Sunday',  when  the  workman  lays  aside  liis  working 
clothes,  lie  is  dressed  like  his  employer.  Social  equality  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  similarity  of  attire  which,  so  to  speak,  svmbolizcs 
it.  Wealthy  men  and  nobles  no  longer  W(^ar  velvet,  satin,  and 
lace;  all  such  costly  aj)par('l  and  precious  stones  now  adorn  only 
feminine  attire.  ''J'jie  utmost  sim])li('ity  constitutes  the  distinction 
of  the  present,  and  it  seems  really  as  if  our  age  had  i?istinctively 
adof)ted  a  style  of  dress  within  reacli  (;f  the  working-man. 

Machinery  is  the  great  leveler.  It  is  this  which  makes  the 
trium[)h  of  democracy  a  cort'iinty,  whih'  giving  rise  at  the  same 
time  t^)  the  peril  with  which  it  is  threatened.  Not  t(;  speak  of 
America,  which  is  always  considere(l  to  be  tiio  vcr}'  high  seat  of 
riemocracy,  France  is  now  a  republic;  Germany,  formerly  h  ikImI, 
oh!cts  her  parliament  by  the  universal  voice  of  the  nation;  in 
JUily  and  Spain,  where  despotism  reigned  supreme,  the  repns 
sentativc  Hystfjm  lias  now  secured  a  firm  footing;  in  England, 
every  one  living  in  a  hr)use  to  himself  lias  the  right  to  vote;  in 
Austria,  and  even  in  Russia,  universal  suffrage  is  aj)plied  to  ;ill 
communal  administration.     If,  indeo<l,  wc  take  into  consideration 
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the  changes  which  the  advance  in  industry  effects  in  social  condi- 
tions, we  shall  at  once  perceive  that  these  same  economic  influ- 
ences which  on  the  one  hand  contribute  to  social  equality,  on  the 
other  bring  about  a  feeling  of  antagonism  between  masters  and 
men ;  and  thus  the  cause  which  leads  to  the  triumph  of  democ- 
racy is  also  the  source  of  the  dangers  accompanying  it.  Eeflect 
a  moment  on  the  mode  of  labor  in  the  middle  ages.  Let  us 
take,  for  instance,  the  woolen  industry  in  Flanders,  the  produce  of 
which  was  exported  over  the  whole  world,  and  whose  wide  de- 
velopment was  the  origin  of  our  powerful  and  populous  com- 
munes. Occasional  vignettes  in  some  of  the  old  manuscripts 
show  us  the  interior  of  the  artisan's  abode.  He  is  seated  by  the 
loom,  engaged  in  weaving  the  cloth,  while  his  children  arrange 
the  distaff  and  his  wife  spins  at  the  wheel.  All  work  was  done 
in  this  way,  at  the  domestic  hearth.  The  master  himself  worked, 
assisted  by  his  family  and  sometimes  by  apprentices.  He  needed 
only  a  small  capital  to  establish  himself  in  business.  The  educa- 
tion, condition,  and  manner  of  life  and  thought  of  the  master  and 
his  men  were  all  very  similar.  The  privileges  of  certain  corpora- 
tions might  perhaps  occasion  discontent;  but  this  could  never 
become  an  antagonism  of  class  against  class,  because  workman 
and  employer  belonged  to  the  same  condition.  It  is  true  that 
toward  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  the  growth  of  riches  and 
inequality  led  in  Flanders,  and  more  particularly  in  Italy,  to  a 
struggle  between  the  small  and  the  great,  the  "fat"  and  the 
"lean  ";  but  this  was  a  mere  trading  rivalry,  different  guilds  or 
companies  disputing  certain  political  privileges;  it  was  not  the 
radical  antagonism  of  ca})italist  and  laborer  nor  the  dream  of 
equality  of  conditions.  At  the  present  day  production  is  carried 
on  by  the  universal  use  of  machinery  on  a  totally  different  foot- 
ing. Workmen  are  obliged  to  desert  their  homes  and  families. 
They  must  crowd  into  enormous  W()rksho})s,  around  the  steam 
power,  which  sets  in  motion  the  iiuminerable  and  admirable 
pieces  of  machinery  which  increase  by  ten  ami  even  a  huiulretl- 
fold  iiuiii's  force.  The  factory  workiium,  who  has  a  merely  auti>- 
matic  and  nmsciihir  effort  to  accoiu])lish,  is  far  below  the  level  of 
th(i  joui'iieyman  and  the  a}>preiiti('t>  of  fornuT  days,  and  at  the 
same    time    the    director   of    the    factory   or   works  is    inliiiitely 
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superior  to  the  former  master- workman.  Whether  the  works  are 
his  own  or  he  be  only  the  manager,  a  large  amount  of  capital 
must  pass  through  his  hands,  and,  like  a  general,  he  commands  a 
whole  army  of  workers.  He  is  wealth}^  or  he  is  handsomely  paid 
for  what  he  does.  He  must  possess  great  technical  knowledge, 
have  the  necessary  energy  and  authority  to  insure  the  obedience 
of  his  subordinates,  be  well  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of 
foreign  countries  and  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  export  trade 
and  with  the  balance  of  commerce,  not  only  near  home  but  in 
the  entire  world.  For  at  the  present  day  all  countries  are  so 
closely  connected  by  trade  communications  that  a  crisis  in  one 
or  other  hemisphere  will  produce  ruin  and  failures  all  the  world 
over.  His  education,  position,  and  mode  of  life,  the  very  neces- 
sity for  the  exercise  of  authority,  place  such  a  director  in  a  totally 
different  world  from  that  in  which  his  men  live.  His  Christian 
or  manly  feelings  may  lead  him  to  consider  them  as  brothers, 
but  actually  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  nothing  in  common 
with  each  other.  It  is  not  in  liis  j)ower  either  to  raise  their 
wages  or  to  improve  their  condition.  Competition  obliges  him, 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  cost  of 
production. 

Hence  as  proceSvSes  arc  further  perfected,  machinery  more  and 
more  generally  emj)l<>yed,  and  labor  further  subdivided,  the 
workman's  condition  imjjroves  in  a  sense,  because  manufactured 
pro(hicc  can  be  purchased  at  a  lower  cost;  but  this  very  fact  in- 
creases the  distance  separating  the  capitalist  from  the  workman. 
Tlie  artisan,  tlie  small  contractor  or  tnidcsinan,  is  absolutely 
Hwamj)ed  by  thesci  vast  esUiblishnients.  ^J1ie  wealthy  barons  of 
finance  jind  industry  are  now  the  masters  and  rulers  of  the  eco- 
nomic world. 

Another  danger  threatening  mod(M'n  demoeraey  is  the  insta- 
bility (;f  conditions,  and  the  uneasiness,  tiie  hou nd less  as})i rations, 
resulting  frr)m  this.  This  instability  is  attributable  to  tlu^  civil 
cfjuality  now  enjoye<l  and  to  tin-  fn!(;dom  of  action  which  is  pci- 
*nitU;d  to  all.  In  the  middle  ages  the  lot  of  eac^h  individual  was 
fixe<l,  but  it  wjis  al.so  assured,  '^riic  eultivatoi-  in  the  country 
lived  near  liis  glel><;-land.  Attached  to  it  from  his  infancv,  he  had 
U)  Hti])mit  U)  certain  exactions,  but  he  luid  always  sullicient  land 
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to  supply  him  witli  the  necessaries  of  existence  on  payment  of  a 
fixed  yearly  rent.  lie  had  no  fear  of  this  being  suddenly  raised  or 
of  exactions  being  put  upon  him  without  cause.  The  communal 
lands,  everywhere  extensive,  supplied  him,  as  in  the  present 
day  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  Belgian  Ardennes,  with  pasturage 
for  his  cattle  and  with  wood  for  his  fire  or  to  build  or  repair  his 
abode.  He  could  not  hope  ever  to  grow  wealthy,  but  he  had 
never  to  fear  absolute  want  and  abandonment.  Communal  ties 
bound  him  to  his  fellows,  as  one  family,  all  working  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  maternal  soil  owned  collectively.  His  hopes  were 
limited,  but  so  also  were  his  cares. 

Corporations  secured  to  the  town  workman  the  same  sort  of 
security  that  the  commune  gave  to  the  agricultural  laborer.  He 
was  protected  from  competition  by  the  trades  corporation  privi- 
leges. There  were  few  crises  or  stoppages.  Labor  could  rely  on 
tried  customers  who  were  ever  the  same.  The  position  of  the  shop- 
keeper was  quite  as  safe  as  that  of  the  workman.  Generation 
after  generation  succeeded  each  other  at  the  same  counter.  Those 
merchants  who  traded  with  tlie  continent,  like  Jaques  Coeur  in 
France,  or  great  Italian  bankers,  such  as  the  Peruzzi — who  were 
first  the  friends  and  afterward  the  unpaid  creditors  of  Edward 
III.,  of  England — alone  had  a  wider  sphere  of  action  and  other 
means  of  making  money.  Far  above  all  this  the  feudal  nobility, 
protected  by  arms,  strongholds,  great  wealth,  and  caste  preju- 
dices, led  a  life  quite  apart  from  the  common  herd  of  mankind. 

Society  was  thus  completely  enchained  inside  a  complicated 
web  of  traditional  customs.  It  was  motionless,  but  perfectly 
stable.  It  was  an  administration  of  superposed  classes  simihir  to 
that  which  gave  ancient  Egypt  so  firm  a  basis  and  so  protmcted 
an  existence,  and  which  left  there  as  here  such  prodigious  monu- 
ments. The  town-halls  and  cathedrals  of  the  western  world  re- 
mind one  in  their  indestructibility  of  the  pyramids  and  temples 
of  the  Nile. 

It  is  ([uite  certain  that  the  material  condition  of  man  is  much 
improved  at  the  present  day.  Formerly  individual  sufi'oring  was 
not  uiifrcquently  excessive  frwm  the  violence  of  tl»e  great  being 
uncurbed  by  the  tutelary  and  all-powerful  liaiul  of  tlio  state,  and 
l)('(;ause  commerce  and  science  were  not  tlu're  to  et.)nil>at   famine 
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and  sickness.  Society  was  ceaselessly  troubled  with  small  local 
wars  and  frequently  decimated  by  famine  and  pestilence,  but,  in 
a  general  way,  men's  minds  were  calm,  and  in  times  of  trial  tliey 
were  resigned.  The  unfortunate  consoled  tliemselves  with  hopes 
of  a  better  life  beyond.  Now  they  wish  for  happiness  in  this 
world,  and  are  desirous  of  the  destruction  of  all  that  can  impede 
in  any  way  the  realization  of  an  equal  share  of  earthly  pleasure 
and  enjoyment. 

All  those  institutions  of  the  middle  ages  which  were  at  once 
drawbacks  and  refuges  have  disappeared.  Libert}^  and  equality, 
proclaimed  for  all  alike,  have  leveled  the  land  for  universal  com- 
petition. We  see  the  struggle  for  existence  which,  it  is  said, 
governs  the  animal  creation,  becoming  the  h^w  also  of  the  eco- 
nomic world.  The  highest  places  are  for  the  strorigest,  the  clev- 
erest, and  sometimes  also,  unfortunately,  for  the  least  scru})ulous. 

This  general  competition  is  the  cause  of  all  the  progress 
made,  the  great  source  of  industrial  activity  and  of  })owcr; 
but  it  is  also  productive  of  a  state  of  incessant  agitation,  of  per- 
manent uneasiness,  and  of  universal  instabilitv.  None  are  con- 
tented  with  their  lot  or  feel  safe  as  to  their  future.  The  rich  are 
anxious  to  secure  greater  riches,  and  those  who  live  on  the  fruits 
of  tlieir  labor  are  fearful  that  this  may,  one  day,  fail  them.  Kach 
one  is  free  to  frame  his  own  destiny.  No  position  is  unattain- 
able, no  trade  closed  t<j  any  man.  Equality  as  U>  rights  is  estab- 
li.shed,  but  inequality  still  exists  as  a  fart,  aii'l  it  is  the  mc^re 
irritating  that  each  individual  nuiy  aspire  t<»  the  highest  posts, 
^rherc  are  gn^ater  disappointments  as  th(;  hopes  foinicd  jirc  higher; 
all  niay  attain,  but  all  <lo  not,  ami  th(jse  left  behind  envy  and 
curse  those  who  have  c)utrun  theni. 

Regulation.s  as  U)  wages,  one  of  the  most  vehemently  disj)uted 
(piestions  at  the  yiresent  dav,  is  a  new  danger  for  niodei-n  d(»- 
nioftraey.  Formerly  wag<.*s  were  settled  by  (uistoin,  and  some- 
times by  an  oflieial  tariff.  Now  there  is  free  competition.  IMk^ 
question  dcrpends  entinjly  upon  the  nundx-r  of  lian<ls  and  tlic^ 
amr>uut  of  capital  sec^king  (jmplovnient.  All  is  now  su])j(H;ted  to 
Kicardo's  faniouH  law  — the  iron  law,  as  the  German  scjcialists  have 
named  it — in  virtue  of  which  wiiges  are  gcnierally  redu(!ed  to  the 
strict  niinimum  rcMpiisite  for  the;  Ijare  maintenaiie<!  of   lif*-.     "^riiis 
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once  compreliended  by  the  working-men,  their  response  is: 
"  Inasmuch  as  our  pay  depends  upon  the  offer  of  our  hands,  we 
will  not  off'er  them  unless  we  are  paid  more."  Hence  all  the 
recent  strikes.  There  is  a  ceaseless  struggle  going  on  between 
workmen  and  employers  which  entails  all  the  hardship  and  misery 
of  real  warfare,  and  he  who  can  the  longest  resist  famine  is  the 
sure  victor. 

Socialism  springs  directly  from  the  state  of  things  here  de- 
scribed. It  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  diseased  condition  of 
mind,  a  merely  transitory  outcome  of  political  revolutions  that  a 
return  to  a  proper  order  of  things  would  speedily  banish ;  but  it 
is  now  acknowledged  as  a  chronic  evil  invading  all  states,  as  a 
sort  of  cosmopolitan  creed,  uprooting  natural  affections  and  even 
love  of  country.  Social  agitations  are  not  local,  like  political 
revolutions ;  they  are  universal,  like  religious  fermentations,  and 
like  these,  too,  they  fill  the  heart  of  their  adherents  and  upholders 
with  a  sort  of  mystic  fanaticism.  When  small  farmers  and  the 
peasant  population  once  begin  to  envy  the  lot  of  the  wealthy, 
while  cursing  their  own,  as  town  workmen  now  do,  the  danger 
threatening  modern  democracy  will  be  distinctly  visible  to  all. 
This  danger  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus :  The  power  of  se- 
lecting legislators,  and  therefore  of  making  laws,  is  vested  in  tiiose 
who  own  no  property,  and  whose  wages  are  reduced  to  the  utmost 
limit.  Equality  of  right  is  proclaimed,  but  inequality  continues 
as  a  fact,  occasioning  greater  suffering  than  ever  and  producing 
more  irritating  effects. 

Macaulay,  in  his  well-known  letter  to  an  American,  writes  on 
May  23d,  1857,  that  the  time  will  come  when  a  choice  will  have 
to  be  made  between  liberty  and  civilization;  and  this  prediction 
applied  no  less  to  America  than  to  Europe.  We  should  recollect 
tliat  Grecian  democracy  fought  and  perished  in  just  similar 
struggles.  As  soon  as  the  spread  of  riches  brought  about  in- 
equality, the  conflict  between  rich  and  poor  commenced.  All 
sorts  of  measures  were  employed  to  arrest  it,  including  ban- 
quets to  whicli  all  clas.ses  were  bidden.  Plato's  retlectiDU  in  the 
fourth  book  of  ''The  Republic"  describes  the  situation  of  to- 
day. "A  Greek  state,"  lie  writes,  "is  not  one;  it  coiupriscrf 
two  states,  one  comj)osed  of   rich,  the  otlu'r  »>f    poor."      :\s  the 
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poor  enjoyed  the  possession  of  political  rights,  they  employed 
them  for  the  establishment  of  equality.  The  conflict  between 
classes  was  carried  on  until  it  brought  about  loss  of  liberty,  of 
prosperity,  and  finally  of  the  independence  of  the  Grecian  re- 
publics. 

In  order  that  democracy  may  insure  order  and  liberty,  it  is 
indispensable  that  all  should  receive  a  serious,  and  more  espe- 
cially a  highly  moral  education,  so  that  the  working  classes  may 
learn  to  know  the  limit  of  their  rights  and  the  upper  classes  the 
extent  of  their  duties.  It  is  useless  to  tell  the  people  that  in  our 
present  social  order  everything  is  perfect ;  they  will  not  believe 
this;  they  must  be  made  to  understand  that  the  amelioration 
of  their  condition  can  be  accomplished  only  very  gradually,  as 
moral  and  intellectual  development  attains  a  higher  standard, 
and  that  consequently  the  })rogress  would  be  intercepted  by  any 
employment  of  force.  Aristotle  and  Montesquieu  were  right; 
democracy  can  flourish  only  if  based  on  equality.  For  it  to  be 
lasting,  the  first  error  necessary  to  be  eradicated  is  that  the  law 
sliould  be  the  expression  of  the  j)Cople's  will.  In  all  lands  and 
at  all  times  there  are  always  certain  regulations  which  are  best 
adapted  to  the  general  interest.  The  important  point  is  to  ascer- 
tain what  these  regulations  are  and  to  make  them  into  laws,  polit- 
ical, civil,  penal,  admini.strative,  and  otherwise.  This  is  a  work 
of  .science,  not  of  will.  As  Mirabeau  says,  "Reason  ought  to  be 
the  ruler  of  the  world."     The  wisest  men  should  govern. 

It  is  true  that  a  nation,  like  a  king,  may  make  decrees,  but 
neither  of  them  can  prevent  the  results  of  these  from  being  dis- 
astrous, if  the  measures  in  themselves  are  not  prudent  or  advisa- 
ble. Politics  is  in  truth  a  science  of  ob.servation.  A  man  of 
Hen.se  will  then-fore  argue;:  I  wish  for  laws  whi(;h  shall  be  the 
most  favorable  to  the*  gf^neral  well-being  and  developnicMit;  as  I 
can  not  alone  discover  these,  I  will  .sehjet  such  ))ersons  as  ai*e  llie 
most  capable  of  doing  so,  just  as  I  should  a])ply  to  engiiieei's  foi- 
a  railway  or  to  shi[)buildcrs  for  sliips.  Who  e;in  ])n.ssil)ly  believe 
that  thr*  proverbial  "  goo<l  sense  of  the  common  people"  is  a  sure 
rt'lianee  in  the  midst  of  the  ever-increasing  diflieiilticis  and  eoni- 
plieatiorifl  of  mcxlern  life? 

There  has  never  been  greater  need   than  at  the  pre.scMit  time 
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for  eminent  men  to  govern  states,  beset  as  they  are  by  dangers 
on  every  side.  Science  has  overturned  or  reconstructed  the 
whole  edifice  of  truth  of  the  past.  Every  one  desires  change, 
improvem.ent,  or  progress ;  the  bare  idea  of  stopping  by  the  way 
raises  angry  protestations.  Exceptionally  clever  men  are  there- 
fore requisite  for  the  direction  of  affairs,  not  only  to  see  the  way 
to  steer,  but  also  with  authority  and  ability  to  persuade  legisla- 
tures to  adopt  their  views.  Are  many  such  to  be  found  any- 
where? And  can  democrats  suppose  that  they  will  be  more 
abundant  in  the  ranks  of  the  common  people?  The  best  and 
greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  produced  could  scarcely  save  us 
from  disaster.  If  the  masses  were  addressed  on  the  one  hand  by 
a  man  of  philosophic  mind  clearly  awake  to  existing  difficulties 
and  studious  of  explaining  them  fully,  and  on  the  other  by  an 
orator  incapable  of  understanding  the  first  principles  of  these 
questions  but  careful  to  flatter  the  instincts  of  the  crowd,  which 
would  be  listened  to  and  elected?  Clearly  the  second.  Thus, 
as  government  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  it  is  left  more 
and  more  in  the  hands  of  those  least  capable  of  exercising  it. 

It  is  quite  true  that  democracy  obtrudes  itself,  but  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  democracy  should  be  intrusted  to  the  most  intel- 
lectual members  of  society.  All  for  the  people,  nothing  by  the 
people.  As  Cicero  said,  ''  Ut  in  populo  Ubeiv  pauca  per  populum^ 
pleraque  senatiis  auctoritate  gererentur.^^  There  is  only  oneway  of 
saving  modern  democracies,  and  that  is  to  endow  with  predomi- 
nant power  a  senate  which  shall  include  representatives  of  all  the 
great  social  forces,  including  agriculture,  trade,  commerce,  and 
especially  science  in  all  its  branches.  Tlie  Homan  senate  secured 
ten  centuries  of  incomparable  greatness  to  the  Italian  re])ublio. 
Venice  owed  to  her  senate  all  her  wealth  and  power  and  lier 
long  existence  amidst  numerous  enemies  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded. It  would  be  therefore  wise  to  give  science  and  experi- 
ence a  larger  share  in  the  democratic  government. 

An  equally  essential  ])oint  is  energetically  to  cond)at  the  cor- 
ruption infesting  political  matters,  as  it  always  does  under  repub- 
lican administrations;  and  to  begin  with,  that  abominable  maxim, 
''To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  must  be  \vlu>llv  aholislu'd. 
The  a}){)lication  of  such  a  ]>i'in('ip1(^  as  this  amply  sutVirts  ti>  viti- 
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ate  the  representative  system  and  to  impede  honest  administra- 
tion. It  is  as  difficult  to  govern  as  to  jndge  wisely.  When  once  a 
state  is  possessed  of  a  good  administrator,  it  is  only  wisdom  to 
keep  him.  Would  not  a  landowner  be  considered  mad  if  he 
changed  his  agent  every  four  years?  The  remedy  is  clear.  As 
in  German}',  all  government  functionaries  should  be  guaranteed 
against  arbitrary  removal  from  their  posts. 

It  is  equally  indispensable  that  the  elections  should  no  longer 
be  subjected  to  bribery  and  undue  influences.  The  best  way  to 
obtain  this  would  be  to  adopt  a  system  of  completely  secret  vot- 
ing, similar  to  that  practiced  in  Belgium,  so  that  it  would  be  to 
nobody's  interest  to  purchase  suffrages  by  money  or  promises, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  knowing  how  an  elector  votes. 

To  conclude,  the  danger  threatening  modern  democracy  is  in 
the  contrast  between  the  equality  of  rights  proclaimed  and  the 
inequality  in  fact  existing.  Ancient  democracies  perished  in  the 
struggle  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  is  therefore  impera- 
tive that  this  conflict  should  not  recommence.  If  you  give  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  all,  let  all  have  a  chance  of  becoming  owners 
of  property.  Modern  democracies  will  not  perish  in  civil  wars, 
like  tlio.se  of  Greece,  if  they  manage  to  realize  the  ideal  revealed 
by  Christ,  true  Christian  brotherhood.  15ut  if  the  antagonism 
between  capitalists  and  laborers  continues  and  becomes  fiercer,  it 
is  much  to  })o  dreaded  that,  in  Europe  at  least,  democracy  will 
end  in  Cajsarisrn.  Nation.s,  tired  of  endless  and  issueless  stru«z:- 
gles,  would  sacrifice  their  liberty  and  seek  rest  under  the  shelter 
of  despotism.  This  is  the  danger  which  is  already  threatening 
France. 

flMILK    1)K     L.UKLKVK. 


THE  EEPUBLICAN  PARTY  AND  THE  NEGRO. 

Now  tluit  tlie  Republican  Party  has  again  come  into  posses- 
sion, not  only  of  the  presidency  but  of  both  branches  of  Congress, 
the  feeling  that  it  is  incumbent  on  it  to  do  something  to  secure 
t-he  Negro  at  the  Sonth  a  more  complete  enjoyment  of  the  right 
of  suffrage,  has  once  more  begun  to  find  expression.  For  this  is 
what  is  always  meant  when  the  duty  of  the  party  toward  the  Ne- 
gro is  spoken  of.  The  party  is  not  considered  bound  to  do  or  say 
anything,  as  a  party,  for  the  protection  of  the  Negro's  political  or 
social  rights  at  the  North,  even  when  they  are  occasionally  vio- 
lated, as  in  the  matter  of  equality  in  the  public  schools,  or  in 
public  vehicles,  or  in  hotels,  or  in  theatres.  With  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Negro  at  the  North,  in  fact,  the  Republican  Party 
does  not  specially,  as  an  organization,  concern  itself.  It  lets  him 
work  his  own  way  and  fight  his  own  battles.  It  is  the  southern 
Negro  whom  it  considers  its  special  care ;  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  obvious.  Tlie  southern  Negroes  owe  to  it  their  existence  as 
freemen  and  citizens.  But  for  the  Republican  Party  they  would 
enjoy  neither  political  rights  nor  the  common  rights  of  humanity. 
But  emancipation,  effected  by  force  of  arms,  in  part  as  a  measure 
of  punishment  for  the  slaveholders,  would  have  been  a  worthless 
gift  if  the  power  which  effected  it  had  not,  for  a  time  at  least, 
stood  ready  to  maintain  it.  The  Republican  Party  did  stand 
ready  to  maintain  it.  For  ten  years  after  the  war  was  over, 
it  kept  garrisons  at  the  South  to  protect  the  Negroes  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  emoluments  which 
their  votes  gave  them,  and  in  some  States  their  votes  gave  them 
the  entire  control  of  the  local  government.  When  it  was  found 
that  public  o])inion  would  no  longer  tolerate  the  continuance  of 
this  protection,  federal  interference  at  the  South  ceased,  ami  tlio 
troops  were  withdrawn  by  President  Hayes.  The  reason  public 
opinion  would  no  longer  tolerate  it  was  very  simple,  namely, 
that  the  spectacle  of  State  governments   kept  in  order  ov  |>rv>- 
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tected  for  an  indefinite  period  by  federal  military  force,  was 
calculated  to  bring  popular  government  into  contempt,  or  at 
all  events  diminish  pop  alar  respect  for  constitutional  forms, 
all  over  the  Union.  It  was  felt  that  the  experiment  of  making 
citizens  of  the  Negroes  could  not  be  tried  by  halves  without 
serious  injury  to  the  whole  country;  that  although  the  United 
States  might  hold  large  communities  in  subjection  and  ad- 
minister them  as  conquered  territory,  there  was  no  place  under 
our  system  for  communities  partly  free  and  partly  subject,  partly 
fit  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  partly  fit  for  military  super- 
vision. The  results  of  Negro  government,  too,  in  some  States,  as 
for  instance,  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  showed  clearly  the 
mischief  of  giving  the  freedmen  power  without  responsibility, 
that  is,  of  enabling  the  Negro  legislatures  to  waste  the  property 
of  the  State  through  taxation  and  jobbery,  and  then  of  protect- 
ing them  by  troops  against  the  just  indignation  of  the  owners. 

Some  good  results  followed  from  this.  "  Outrages,"  that  is, 
acts  of  violence  against  Negroes,  and  against  whites  who  associ- 
ated with  Negroes,  or  lived  in  political  fcllowsliip  with  them, 
ceased,  or  became  very  rare.  The  defiance  of  or  contempt  for  the 
law  which  is  sure  U)  shov.'  itself  whenever  the  legislative  power 
and  the  physical  force  of  tlic  conmninity  are  not  lodged  in  the 
same  hands,  gradually  died  out.  Trade  and  industry  began  to 
revive  rapidly  from  187^5  onward.  CapiUil  began  to  flow  into 
the  South,  and  manufactures  to  spring  up.  It  was  gen(M*ally 
admitted,  too,  that  the  condition  of  the  Negro  began  to  improve. 
Better  legal  j)rotection  for  his  person  and  property  was  alTonlcd 
him.  Contracts  with  him  were  more  faithfully  executed.  ]iet- 
tcr  provision  was  made  for  liis  education.  The  industrial  j^rog- 
re88  of  the  southfrn  States,  since  their  deliverance  from  curpet- 
bag  rule,  in  truth,  proves  conc^lusivf.'ly  that  in  tlicni  life  and 
])roperty  and  individual  rights  gcnierally,  are,  on  the  whole,  well 
J  protected  ;  that  the  laborer  is  sure  of  his  hire,  Jind  the  capitalist 
of  liis  profit-H.  Tlie  following  table,  for  which  1  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Norman  Walker,  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  "Times-Demo- 
crat," who  hjiH  for  some  years  carefully  collected  the  statistics  of 
the  various  soutlKTu  States  illustrating  their  material  growth, 
U'Mh  a  tiilc  wliich  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  called   un])rece- 
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dented.     Prior  to  1880,  I  may  remark,  there  was  not  in  most  of 
the  States  any  proper  or  reliable  provision  for  this  sort  of  record. 


Population 

Gross  wealth 

Wealth  per  capita 

Railroad  mileage 

Manufactures  : 

Number  of  establishments    .     . 

Capital 

Number  of  hands 

Value  of  products 

Cotton  mills     ........ 

Spindles 

Looms 

Value  of  productsof  cotton  mills 
Minerals : 

Pig-iron  produced,  tons    .     .    . 

Phosphate  mined,  tons      .     .     . 

Value  of  minerals  produced  .  . 
Agriculture : 

Grain,  bushels 

Cotton,  bales 

Farm  animals 

Live  stock,  value 

Fruit,  value 

Total  value  of  farm  products  . 
Education  : 

Schools 

Children  in  attendance      ,     .     . 

Expenditures  for  public  schools. 


1888. 


18,943,858 

$3,240,774,722 

1171.11 

35,679 

59,185 

1426,597,000 

440,253 

$585,088,103 

294 

1,518,145 

34,006 

$43,000,000 

845,920 

432,757 

$25,482,600 

626,305,600 

6,800,000 

44,830,927 

$573,695,550 

$19,421,380 

$793,898,293 

62,038 

2,402,117 

$11,742,703 


1879-80. 
(Census  year.) 


14,639,714 
$2,164,792,795 

$148.43 
17,808 

34,563 

$179,366,330 

315,345 

$315,934,794 

179 

713,989 

15,233 

$31,000,000 

212,722 

190,163 

$3,347,445 

431,074,630 

5,755,359 

38,754,343 

$391,313,354 

$9,103,113 

$611,697,048 

45,031 

1,833,630 

$6,415,706 


Per  cent. 

of 
Increase. 


39.4 

49.8 

15.6 

100.0 


71 


143.5 

113.8 
85.4 
76.0 
113.8 
133.4 
104.8 

397.8 

388.3 
760.6 

45.3 

18.4 
55.8 
46.4 
113.4 
39.7 

37.8 
36.7 
83.3 


But  there  has  all  along  remained  one  reason  why  the  Repub- 
licans, as  a  party,  could  not  take  comfort  in  these  things,  namely, 
the  belief  that  in  all  States  in  which  the  Negroes  are  in  a  major- 
ity, or  indeed  form  a  large  element  in  the  voting  population, 
their  votes  have,  ever  since  the  State  governments  passed  into 
the  power  of  the  whites,  been  nullified  by  some  sort  of  fraud. 
In  the  beginning  the  work  was  done  by  "  stuffing  "  the  ballot- 
boxes  with  fraudulent  ballots.  Recently  this  has  been  abandoned 
for  a  contrivance  under  which  the  ballot-boxes  are  lettered  or 
numbered  in  such  a  way  that  a  man  needs  an  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  education  to  make  the  legal  depixsit  of  his  vote  in  thoin, 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  Negroes  do  not  possess.  It  is  true, 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  whites  do  not  possess  it  either,  but  the 
ignorant  whites  are  "steered"  by  their  fellow  Cauoasians   when 
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they  approach  the  boxes,  while  the  blacks  are  left  to  blunder  as 
they  may.  It  is  really  this  favoritism  to  the  whites  which  makes 
the  system  objectionable.  It  is  an  educational  test,  and  one 
much  more  appropriate  and  effective  than  the  one  used  in  some 
northern  States,  of  asking  the  voter  to  read  a  bit  of  the  federal 
Constitution,  which  he  has  probably  already  learned  by  heart. 
But  the  effect  is  to  exclude  from  the  polls  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Negro  voters,  and  give  the  whites  almost  undisputed  suprem- 
acy in  all  the  States  which  revolted  in  1861. 

Now  there  are  in  this  state  of  things,  for  northern  Republi- 
cans, two  serious  grievances;  one  is  that  the  vote  which  they 
gave  the  Negro  for  his  protection  and  elevation  should  be  filched 
from  him  by  a  device  which  the  most  bigoted  partisan  would 
hardly  call  honest.  The  other  is  that  the  votes,  which  they  have 
always  maintained  the  Negroes  would,  if  free  to  choose,  invaria- 
bly cast  for  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency,  should 
every  year,  cither  through  intimidation  or  influence  or  fraud,  be 
transferred  to  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  that  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion  should  thus  supj)ly  the  force  which  gave  him 
the  victory  in  1884,  and  which,  at  best,  puts  Rc'])ublican  suprem- 
acy in  peril  every  four  years.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
persuade  an  ardent  Republican  tliat  there  exist  at  the  South 
such  things  as  Democratic  colored  voters.  The  tie  which  bound 
the  Negroes  to  the  Rcj)uV)lican  I^irty  when  the  war  ended,  he 
holds  to  be  indissoluble.  That  the  whites  have  made  an}^  scnsi- 
V>le  progress  in  winning  the  blacks  over  to  the  Democratic,  l^irty, 
he  resolutely  refuses  to  believe.  To  him  the;  true  [{(^publican 
vote  of  every  southern  State  contains  every  colored  voter,  and 
the  list  of  Negroes  who  have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  is  sim- 
ply a  list  of  the  victims  of  deception  or  terror. 

Ah  this  is  a  matter  in  which  it  is  impossibh'  to  get  at  the 
truth,  it  d<^)^'s  not  seem  to  me;  that  there  is  irnu;h  use  in  discuss- 
ing it.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Democrats  at  tlu^, 
Sf>uth  have  made  somr  ])rogress  in  winning  tlie  Negro  over. 
The  inevit,able  influence  of  the  emf)loyer  on  the  laborer,  of  tlu^ 
credit^^r  on  the  debt-or,  of  the  rich  on  the  poor,  of  the  humane 
and  charit'ible  on  the  friend k\ss  or  afllicted,  is  an  agency  more  or 
lc8H  jKjwerful  in  politics  in  all  countries.     It  is  very  j)owerful, 
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and  recognized  as  powerful  by  both  pai'ties,  in  every  State  at  the 
North;  why  should  it  not  be  powerful  at  the  South?  That  it 
has  some  influence  on  the  Negro  may  be  asserted  with  confi- 
dence ;  but  to  debate  how  much  influence  it  had  on  any  particu- 
lar occasion,  or  what  proportion  of  the  Democratic  majority 
should  be  ascribed  to  it  at  any  particular  election,  is  simply  to 
waste  time.  This  is  one  of  the  points  which  cannot  be  settled, 
and,  therefore,  might  better  be  let  alone. 

Now,  what  can  the  Eepublican  Party,  which  suffers  or  be- 
lieves it  suffers,  from  this  state  of  things,  do  by  way  of  remedy? 
Every  political  party  which  complains  of  or  denounces  an  evil  is 
bound  to  ask  itself  this  question.  All  parties  are  formed  with  a 
view  to  legislative  action  of  some  kind.  A  political  party  which 
disclaimed  any  desire  or  expectation  of  being  able  some  time  or 
other  to  embody  its  ideas  in  administration  or  in  legislation, 
would  confess  itself  to  be  of  no  more  importance  than  a  debating 
club.  In  a  free  country,  to  form  a  party  is  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  its  members  hope  eventually  to  have  control  of  the 
legislature,  and  that  they  pledge  themselves,  when  they  have 
such  control,  to  pass  certain  acts  settling  certain  questions  in  a 
certain  way.  We  are  bound  to  assume,  therefore,  that  those  Re- 
publicans who  assign  the  suppression  of  the  Negro  vote  at  the 
South  as  a  reason  why  the  Eepublican  Party  should  be  restored 
to  power,  or  should  be  kept  in  power,  have  in  view  either  the 
passage  of  some  bill  for  the  better  protection  of  the  Negro  voter ; 
or  the  enforcement  for  the  same  jnirpose  of  some  statute  already 
in  existence,  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter;  or 
the  exercise  by  the  President  of  some  power  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Constitution  which  has  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant. 

Before  examining  these  expedients,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
many  Republicans  rely  on  a  fourth  one,  which  does  not  come 
under  the  head  of  legislation,  properly  so  called,  and  consists  sim- 
ply in  the  exclusion  of  the  Democratic  Party  from  federal  power 
as  a  {)unishment  for  comniitting  or  j)erinitting  or  cond<^ning  the 
electoral  frauds  of  which  a  portion  of  the  party  is  guilty  at  the 
South.  This,  however,  must  owe  all  its  ftTeetiveness  to  the  as- 
Hiunption  that  the  soutluM*ners  care  more  for  tlu>  piK^session  i>f  tho 
federal   ofliccs  at  Washington   than   they  KV^  for  the  oontn»l  i»f 
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their  own  State  govemments,  and  will  run  tlie  risk  of  being 
ruled  by  Negro  majorities  at  home,  in  order  to  secure  the  presi- 
dency and  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they  have  never 
shown  any  signs  of  any  such  state  of  mind.  No  authority  has 
ever  been  produced  for  the  belief  that  the  South  was  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  whatever  in  the  matter  of  white  home  rule, 
in  order  to  put  the  national  Democratic  Party  in  power  at  Wash- 
ington. Nothing  in  the  opinions  of  southerners  is  better  known 
than  that  their  State  governments  are,  for  reasons  partly  social, 
partly  political,  partly  historical,  by  far  their  greatest  concern,  and 
that  no  denunciations  by  the  northern  newspapers  or  orators  on 
this  point  make  any  impression  on  them.  Consequently  we  may 
fairly  take  for  granted  that  the  Republicans  are  restricted  for 
the  remedy  to  the  three  expedients  we  have  mentioned — new 
legi.slation,  the  enforcement  of  dormant  acts,  or  the  exercise  by 
the  President  of  netrlected  constitutional  authoritv. 

As  regards  new  legislation,  or  dormant  acts,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Congress  has  been  cut  off  from  any  attemj)t  to  exercise  gener- 
al p^'jlice  power  of  any  sort  within  the  States  for  the  protection  of 
the  Negro  in  the  enjoyment  either  of  his  civil  or  ])()litical  rights, 
unless  they  are  assailed  by  State  legislation.  Tlio  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  Constitutional  Amendments  on  the  f)<)wcT 
of  the  fe<lcnil  government  with  n-gard  t^)  him,  was  reviewed  in 
the  Cruiksliarik  casf3*  in  a  judgment  delivercfl  by  Chief-Justice 
Waite,  an<l  it  wtis  there  decided  that  no  attacks  on  hi  in  of  any 
description,  by  individuals  or  combinations  of  individuals,  which 
are  not  authori//yl  or  rlircctcd  by  State  statutes,  afTord  any 
ground  for  federal  interference,  or  are  fiunishabh;  anywhere  i)ut 
in  the  State  courts.  In  other  words,  the  '^riiirtccnth,  Fourteenth, 
and  Fifteenth  ArnendnK^nts  simply  j)rotect  th<?  Negro  from  hos- 
tile St'it^t  legi.slation.  For  j»rotection  again.st  attacks  on  his  pci-son 
or  projKjrty  or  liberty  by  individuals,  he  him  to  rely  wholly  on 
the  St'ite  courts  and  police.  Hut  another  decision,  in  the  Y.'ir- 
lK>rough  cjise,f  ;ilh»ws  tliat  CongresM  has  the  })ovver  to  ])rotect 
Negroes,  as  all  r>tlier  citizens,  in  the  exercise  of  th(;  suffrages  at 
all  elections  of  federal  offKrers,  and  that  a  consj»inicy  tf)  threaten, 
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intimidate,  or  hinder  a  Negro  or  any  citizen  on  sucli  occasions, 
would  be  indictable  and  punisliable  in  the  federal  courts.  The 
court  held  that  at  all  such  elections  "  Congress  has  the  power 
to  protect  the  act  of  voting,  the  place  where  it  is  done,  and  the 
man  who  votes  from  personal  violence  and  intimidation,  and  the 
election  itself  from  corruption  and  fraud."  Judge  Hare,  in  his 
"American  Constitutional  Law,"*  says: 

"  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  decision  that  Congress  may  regulate  the 
election  of  the  electoral  colleges  and  State  legislatures,  because  the  for- 
mer choose  the  president  and  the  latter  the  senators  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  duty  which  every  voter  performs  in  casting  his  ballot  in  either  case 
concerns  the  general  government  as  well  as  the  State.'' 

But  he  intimates  that  "though  this  conclusion  may  be  logical,  it 
was  seemingly  not  anticipated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
or  the  convention  which  ratified  it." 

We  may  take  it  as  settled,  therefore,  beyond  question,  that 
what  the  Republican  Party  can  do  for  the  Negro  at  the  South, 
and  all  it  can  do,  is  to  take  charge  by  legislation  of  the  election 
of  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  presidential  electors,  and 
of  the  State  legislatures  as  the  electors  of  Senators.  But  such 
legislation  would  of  course  have  to  be  uniform.  It  would  have 
to  apply  to  northern  as  well  as  to  southern  States.  The  presi- 
dent would  have  to  execute  the  law  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
He  could  not,  as  some  have  suggested,  single  out  particular 
States  for  a  "special  policy,"  that  is,  supervise  the  election  of 
State  legislators  in  South  Carolina  or  Mississippi,  and  leave  it  to 
the  local  authorities  in  Massachusetts  or  Maine.  What  Repub- 
licans who  contemplate  the  passage  of  such  a  law  have  to  ask 
themselves,  therefore,  is  whether  it  is  in  the  least  likely  they 
could  get  a  Republican  majority  to  enact  what  would  be  justly 
considered  a  very  serious  step  toward  com})lete  centralization; 
and  whether,  if  it  were  enacted,  they  could  reasonably  expect  to 
be  able  to  enforce  and  maintain  it  in  the  northern  States  without 
great  disaster  to  the  jxxrty.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  State  at  the  North  would  be  willing,  for  the  sake  of  tlie 
southern  Ne^^ro,  to  commit  the  election  of  its  State  lei»ishituio  to 
the  charge  of   federal  o4hcers.     Any  party  which  iH.'rlously  pi\>- 

♦  V.  528. 
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posed  such  a  thing  would  probably  be  driven  from  power.  But, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  already  given,  it  is  only  at  the  election  of 
State  officers  that  there  is  any  strong  and  steady  disposition  at 
the  South  to  practice  intimidation  or  fraud  on  the  Negro.  It  is 
in  the  State  offices  only  that  the  southern  whites  fear  Kegro 
supremacy,  and  consequently  it  is  at  State  elections  only  that 
federal  protection  would  really  do  the  Negro  any  good. 

With  regard  to  the  general  mental  attitude  of  the  Eepubli- 
can  Party  toward  the  southern  white  men  touching  this  Negro 
question,  there  are  some  considerations  on  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say  anything  without  seeming  to  say  too  much,  that  is,  without 
being  more  or  less  misunderstood.  These  are  considerations, 
nevertheless,  which  must  be  produced  in  any  adequate  discussion 
of  the  subject.  In  all  countries  which  live  under  universal  suf- 
frage, the  amount  of  attention  given  to  the  machinery  by  which 
the  expression  of  the  popular  will  has  to  be  ascertained  is  neces- 
sarily very  great.  The  class  engaged  in  working  tliis  machinery 
and  keeping  it  in  order  is  unavoidably  very  large,  and  naturally 
very  much  disposed  to  magnify  its  office,  and  to  exalt  election- 
eering above  legislation.  The  various  expedients  by  which  the 
citizen  is,  in  civilized  states  under  free  institutions,  induced  to 
express  his  preferences  about  public  affairs — such  as  the  caucus, 
the  convention,  the  camjjaign,  an<l  finally  the  casting  and  count- 
ing of  the  ballots  on  election  day — are  of  course  extremely  im- 
portant. They  need  constant  study  and  supervision  a"nd  amend- 
ment in  order  Uj  inaintiiin  their  efficiency. 

But  these  are,  aft<T  all,  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  of  all 
civilized  government  is  to  establisli  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, and  [)romote  the  general  welfare.  In  all  our  political 
discussions  these  ends  ought,  of  c(jurse,  to  be  kept  in  view  as  the 
main  object  of  political  action.  In  other  words,  we  ought  at 
every  election  to  be  tliinking,  in  easting  our  b.-illots,  of  the  elfect 
of  our  vote  on  legislatimi  about  property,  about  morals,  about 
edueatir)n,  abf)ut  justice,  and  trade,  and  comni(^rce.  Hut,  natu- 
rally enough,  a  very  large  pro|)ortion  of  us  in  a  democracy  get  so 
mucli  abs(;rbed  in  the  struggle  for  victory  at  the  polls,  that  the 
IK)HHiblc  consequences  of  the  victory  to  the  community  at  largo 
often  fx'cujjy  but  a  subordinate  j)lae(^  in  our  atU'iition.     A  very 
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large  proportion  of  tlie  voters  at  every  election  are,  in  fact,  in 
the  state  of  mind  of  Flanaglian  of  Texas,  wlio  so  innocently 
asked  wliat  the  convention  had  met  for  if  it  was  not  to  get  hold 
of  the  offices.  They  have  come  to  think  of  elections  simply  as 
means  of  settling  to  which  side  in  the  party  arena  certain  places 
and  salaries  shall  go.  Consequently  cheating  at  the  polls  affects 
them  very  much  as  cheating  at  a  game  of  cards  does,  rather  than 
as  the  corruption  of  judges  or  legislators.  They  look  on  it  as  a 
device  for  depriving  the  winner  of  his  stakes,  rather  than  a  device 
for  keeping  the  fittest  men  out  of  power. 

That  this  way  of  looking  at  politics  in  general  has  largely 
affected  the  Repablican  attitude  toward  the  South  touching 
Negro  suffrage,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Yery  few  of 
us,  when  discussing  the  suppression  of  the  Negro  vote,  ask  our- 
selves what  would  be  the  effect  on  southern  society  of  not  sup- 
pressing tbe  Negro  vote,  and  yet  this  question,  to  every  rational 
mind,  forms  at  least  one-half — and  not  the  least  important  half 
— of  the  whole  subject.  Southern  society  does  not  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  ignorant  Negroes  to  cast  ballots ;  civilized  so- 
ciety does  not  exist  anywhere  in  order  to  afford  ignorant  men  an 
opportunity  of  going  through  the  forms  of  government.  It  exists 
in  order  that  "  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion  and 
piety  may  be  established  among  us  to  all  generations."  Ordina- 
rily those  who  object  to  this,  as  it  may  possibly  be  called,  Carly- 
lean  view  of  the  ignorant  man's  place  in  politics,  are  able  to  say 
that  in  those  communities  which  are  advanced  enough  to  set  up 
popular  institutions  at  all,  the  very  ignorant  form  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  that  no  serious  evil,  and  much  seeming  edu- 
cational good,  result  from  allowing  them  to  take  their  fair  sliare  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  But  not  only  does  the  ignorance 
with  which  the  South  has  to  contend  surpass  the  ignorance  with 
which  any  other  j)opular  government  has  liad  to  contend,  but  it  is 
ignorance  which  has  already  tried  its  hand  at  governing  a  civilized 
community ;  so  that  we  have  unprecedented  knowledge  about  the 
consequences  of  its  complete  predominance.  No  such  experiment 
as  was  tried  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  under  the  Recon- 
struction A(!ts  was  ever  tried  before,  within  historic  tinit^s  at  least. 
The  machinery  of  no  highly-civilized  society  was  ever  befoiv  put 
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into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  persons  such  as  the  Negro  voters  of 
the  South  were  between  1868  and  1872.  So  that  in  resisting  a 
repetition  of  the  experiment  the  southerners  are  resisting  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  probable  consequences  of  failure.  They  are  not 
resisting  simply  under  the  influence  of  that  vague  fear  of  "  mob 
rule ' '  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  conserv'ative  gospel  of 
other  countries.  They  are  resisting  the  restoration  of  a  regime 
which  they  intelligently  believe  would  not  only  prevent  industrial 
progress,  but  put  their  civilization  itself  in  some  peril. 

But  what  are  the  southern  whites  to  do?  What  should  we 
urge  them  to  do?  Is  the  cheating  of  colored  voters  to  remain 
a  permanent  feature  in  their  polity?  Is  the  immense  humilia- 
tion which  lies  in  saving  the  state  by  fraud  at  every  election  to 
continue  indefinitely?  In  answering  these  questions  we  at  the 
North  have  great  need  to  remember  that  perfect  community  of 
interest  is  the  true  basis  of  all  profitable  political  discussion. 
The  successful  conduct  of  democratic  government  requires  that 
those  who  carry  it  on  in  any  particular  case  should  bear  the  same 
burdens  and  be  exposed  to  the  same  perils,  as  well  as  be  ani- 
mated by  the  same  hopes  and  as})irations.  It  is  on  this  fact  that 
the  great  excellence  of  our  federal  system  rests.  As  the  man- 
agement of  our  aifairs  is  now  divided  between  the  State  and 
national  governments,  no  man  is  called  on  to  legislate  about  woes 
which  he  docs  not  feel,  or  strive  for  profits  which  he  is  not  to 
share.  AVlien  we  in  New  York  arc  votincr  or  talkinu^  on  State 
matters,  we  are  voting  and  talking  on  what  concerius  all  New 
Yorkers  about  equally.  When  we  are  voting  and  talking  about 
federal  matters,  we  are  voting  and  talking  on  what  concerns  all 
citizens  of  tlie  United  States  about  erjually.  But  when  a  New 
Yorker  is  discussing  Massachusetts  or  South  Carolina  ailairs,  he 
is  discussing  things  whic;h  concern  him  only  slightly,  and  about 
whi(;h  therefore  liis  opinion  is  of  comparatively  small  value. 
For  in  j>olitics,  even  more  than  in  private  life,  it  is  true  that 
"every  man  knows  liis  own  business,"  and  that  to  make  an 
opinion  really  weighty,  a  man  sliould  ])e  ])rcpared  to  back  it  by 
some  sort  of  risk  or  sacrifice.  Advi(;e  which  entails  no  responsi- 
bility lias  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the;  worhl,  (considered  a 
chea[)  article,   and   therefore   it   is   that   the  greatest   misfortune 
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which  can  befall  a  community  is  to  be  governed  by  the  opinion 
of  another  which  does  not  share  its  trials  or  necessities.  In  its 
grosser  form  this  sort  of  rule  is  called  the  will  of  the  conqueror, 
but  there  are  many  lesser  degrees  of  it.  We  see  one  form  of  it 
in  the  long-protracted  attempt  made  by  Englishmen  to  force 
Irishmen  to  settle  their  land  question  in  the  way  Englishmen 
settle  it  at  home,  without  regard  to  difference  of  circumstances. 
We  should  see  another  form  of  it  if  we  could  by  any  sort  of 
penalty  compel  the  South  to  settle  its  Negro  question  in  the  way 
in  which  we,  who  have  no  Negro  question,  think  we  would  settle 
it  if  it  came  in  our  way.  But  no  man  at  the  North  who  has  no 
Negro  question  to  face,  really  knows  how  he  would  settle  it  if  he 
had  to  face  it.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  community  in  which 
the  ignorant  are  and  always  have  been  in  a  small  minority,  to 
say  with  any  degree  of  positiveness  how  it  would  behave  if  it 
suddenly  found  all  its  great  interests,  both  moral  and  material, 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  majority  composed  of  half-barbarous 
laborers  acting  through  the  forms  of  law.  No  New  Yorker  or 
New  Englander  can  tell  beforehand  what  course  he  would  take 
if  a  danger  of  this  kind  were  constantly  hanging  over  him  or  his 
children.  But  the  whole  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  war- 
rants us  in  believing  that  he  would  not  sacrifice  either  himself  or 
his  property  or  the  social  organization  in  which  he  was  born  and 
lived,  to  his  reverence  either  for  the  ballot  or  for  the  acts  of  the 
legislature.  He  would  see  first  to  the  security  of  those  things 
for  which  government  is  instituted,  and  postpone  the  care  of  the 
Constitution  to  a  more  convenient  season. 

The  recovery  of  the  South  from  two  hundred  years  of  Negro 
slavery  cannot  be  accomplished  in  twenty  years,  or  perhaps  in 
fifty.  Providence  does  not  allow  diseases  of  such  malignity  to 
be  cured  in  a  day  by  acts  of  Congress.  Complete  restoration  o( 
the  South  to  the  American  political  system  cannot  be  effected  by 
any  legislation.  If  we  had  soldiers  at  all  the  polls  in  the  Soutli 
at  every  election,  to  see  that  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  com- 
munity did  not  defraud  the  ignorant  of  their  political  rights,  it 
would  create  an  un-American  government.  It  is  not  in  that  way 
that  American  government  is  carried  on,  or  meant,  ov  suppt^sed  to 
be  carried  on.     It  wouKl  not  be  the  kind  of  government  Senator 
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Hoar  had.  in  mind  when,  fifteen  years  ago,  in  objecting  to  the  ad- 
mission of  New  Mexico  as  a  State,  on  the  ground  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  could,  not  read,  he  said : 

*'  When  Congress  is  considering  the  question  whether  the  people  of  a 
Territory  shall  be  formed  into  a  State  of  the  union,  the  fact  that  they  can- 
not perform  the  duties  of  American  citizenship  by  voting  intelligently  on 
public  questions,  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  them  cannot  understand 
the  laws  of  the  countrv%  cannot  read  the  discussions  of  political  questions, 
cannot  obtain  information  about  their  interests  from  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines, constitutes  a  strong  reason  why  we  should  require  such  a  community 
to  wait  for  admission  until  they  are  better  prepared." 

Laws  evolved  by  ignorance  under  the  protection  of  bayonets, 
would  not  be  American  laws.  American  laws  are  laws  evolved 
from  persuasion  exerted  by  intelligence  on  intelligence.  There 
is  no  democratic  country  in  which  the  ignorant  voter  is  not 
cheated  at  the  polls,  that  is,  in  which  he  is  not  in  some  manner 
made  to  cast  his  vote  in  some  other  person's  way  instead  of  in  his 
own.  The  priest  cheats  him,  or  the  landlord,  or  the  corner  grocer, 
or  the  saloon-keeper,  or  his  employer,  or  his  political  boss;  and 
from  this  all  the  laws  in  the  world  cannot  save  him.  Nothing 
can  save  a  voter's  independence  except  his  own  cliaracter  and 
understanding.  Nothing  but  education  will  make  the  southern 
Negro  a  free  voter  in  the  American  sense  of  the  term,  '^riie  one 
question,  therefore,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  about  liis  polit- 
ical prospects,  is  whether  the  whites  who  control  the  State  gov- 
ernments arc  making  rea.sonable  provision  for  raising  him  in 
point  of  intelligence  to  the  white  man's  level.  ^J'lie  answer  to 
this  question  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  tlie  figures  I  have 
cited  above,  showing  wliat  the  southern  States  liave  done  and 
are  doing  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  Taking  every- 
thing int<^>  account,  it  may  be  said  tlint  they  are  doing  more  in 
this  field  tlian  tlic  northern  States,  to  make  the  corruption  and 
intimidation  of  voters  difTicult  or  impossible. 

E.  L.  GODKIN. 


WOMAN'S  PLACE  IN  NATURE. 

In  £i  recent  number  of  the  Forum,  Professor  Lester  F.  Ward 
had  an  interesting  article  on  "  Our  Better  Halves  " — an  article 
which  I  have  read  with  great  attention,  and  about  which  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  friendly  words,  as  a  biologist  who  has  long  and 
carefully  reflected  from  the  same  point  of  view  upon  the  self- 
same question.  Like  all  that  Professor  Ward  writes,  this  paper 
was  very  able,  very  well-informed,  very  incisive,  and  very  orig- 
inal; but  like  too  much  of  that  subtle  thinker's  work,  from 
"Dynamic  Sociology"  onward,  its  originality  was,  in  my  opinion, 
marred  and  spoiled  by  that  curious  habit  of  running  after  para- 
dox which  is  always  the  Will-o'-the-wisp  to  its  many-sided 
author's  bold  philosophizing. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  fact,  that  a  sober  review  of  the  biological 
data  involved  leads  us  to  the  exactly  opposite  conclusion  to 
that  embodied  in  the  Forum  article.  Instead  of  its  being  true, 
as  Professor  Ward  emphatically  puts  it,  that  "woman  is  the 
race,"  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  she  is  very  much  less  the  race 
than  man ;  that  she  is,  indeed,  not  even  half  the  race  at  present, 
but  rather  a  part  of  it  told  specially  off  for  the  continuance  of 
the  species,  just  as  truly  as  drones  or  male  spiders  are  parts  of 
their  species  told  off  for  the  performance  of  male  functions,  or 
as  "  rotund  "  honey-ants  are  individual  insects  told  off  to  act  as 
living  honey-jars  on  behalf  of  the  community.  She  is  the  sex 
sacrificed  to  reproductive  necessities. 

Let  us  look  the  question,  as  a  biological  problem,  frankly  in 
the  face,  if  briefly,  yet  comprehensively.  There  are  species  ux 
whicli  the  race  as  a  whole  consists  in  about  cvpial  dogreos,  and 
to  an  equal  value,  of  males  and  females.  There  are  sjHvies  in 
which,  from  a  wide  point  of  view,  the  race  consists  mainly  of 
females,  supplemented  by  relatively  unimj^oT-tant  males  told  t)ll* 
to  perform  mere  reproductive  functions.  4^here  are  species  in 
which    the    race    consists    mainly    of    "  neuters "    or    iinpt»rftH*t 
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females,  supplemented  by  a  few  perfect  females  arxd  a  body  of 
entirely  idle  males  told  off  each  for  their  own  special  purpose 
alone.  And  there  are  species  in  which  the  race  consists  of  domi- 
nant males,  with  females,  more  or  less  obviously  inferior  to  them, 
told  off  for  the  special  duties  of  maternity.  No  one  of  these 
types  is  necessarily  or  in  itself  superior  to  the  others,  though  ex- 
perience seems  to  show  that  certain  types  are  better  adapted  for 
certain  peculiar  circumstances  or  modes  of  organization  than 
others.  For  example,  the  neuter  community  type,  with  a  single 
mother  and  a  group  of  attendant  or  "drone"  males,  has  been 
independently  evolved  several  times  over  in  all  the  various 
social  insects;  thus  showing  that  such  a  type  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  that  particular  mode  of  communistic  organization.  The  judi- 
cious biologist,  therefore,  will  examine  all  the  types  at  once,  and 
will  not  apply  to  any  one  among  them  conclusions  hastily 
formed  from  the  exclusive  study  of  data  supplied  by  some  other 
type  than  the  one  he  is  considering. 

This  last  seems  to  me  to  be  Professor  Ward's  capital  error. 
He  finds  on  investigation  that  in  certain  plants,  like  hemp,  and  in 
certain  animals,  like  the  spiders  with  small  complementary 
males,  the  females  do  really  for  all  practical  purposes  constitute 
the  race,  though  even  here  I  think  he  underestimates  the  com- 
plementary imj)ortance  of  the  males,  who  are  after  all  quite  as 
necessary  as  the  females  to  tlie  act  of  rej)roduction.  From  this 
he  jumps  at  once  to  the  conchision  that  in  every  case  the  female 
is  the  race,  and  that  the  male  is  merely  a  sort  of  sup})lement  for 
fertilizing  tin;  female.  A  wider  survey  of  the  facts  will,  I 
tliink,  dispel  this  illusion.  Tlie  actual  truth  is  that  the  cases 
where  the  females  constitute  in  a  certain  sense  the  race,  occur 
mostly  among  the  lower  animals;  that  among  the  liigher  animals 
tlie  superiority  and  relative  imjx^rtanc^e  of  the  male  is  distinctly 
marked;  arid  that  in  man,  the  highc^st  of  all,  the  supcTiority  and 
nf!cessity  of  thf;  male  is  most  marked  of  any,  so  much  so  that 
almost  all  the  ])ra(:ti(;al  life  of  the  race  is  carried  on  by  men 
alone,  and  most  of  all  in  iIk*  highest  human  comTnnnities.  Wo 
liave  <^>nly  U>  look  about  us  to  sec  tliat  in  advanced  societies  men, 
on  the  wliole,  till  the  ground,  and  procure  food,  and  defend  the 
eonimiinity,  and  build  houses,  and  construct  and  work  railways, 
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and  sail  tlie  seas,  and  mine  the  coal  and  iron,  and,  in  short,  carry 
on  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  manifold  activities  of  which 
civilized  human  life  essentially  consists ;  while  women,  on  the 
whole,  are  mostly  told  off  as  wives  and  mothers,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  perform  mere  reproductive  functions.  All  the  vast 
gains  of  our  race  in  its  progress  toward  civilization  have  been 
gains  made  for  the  most  part  by  men  alone.  They  have  been 
communicated  to  posterity  through  the  male  element  in  repro- 
duction, and  so  far  as  women  share  in  them  at  all,  they  share  in 
them  in  virtue  of  being  their  fathers'  daughters,  not  in  virtue  of 
being  their  mothers'.  This  point  I  will  clearly  illustrate  and 
demonstrate  by  facts  a  little  further  on. 

The  case  of  the  social  insects  will  very  well  show  the  im- 
mense importance  to  be  attached  in  the  life  of  a  species  to  those 
great  activities  which  really  give  it  its  special  place  in  the  hie- 
rarchy of  nature.  Take,  for  instance,  the  common  honey-bee. 
Even  Professor  Ward,  I  suppose,  will  hardly  assert  that  the 
queen  bees  are  the  race.  Among  the  bees,  the  vast  majority  and 
back-bone  of  the  species  are  the  neuters.  It  is  the  neuters  that 
do  everything  that  makes  up  the  hive;  it  is  the  neuters  that 
build  the  comb,  and  lay  up  the  honey,  and  manufacture  the  bee- 
bread,  and  tend  the  larvae,  and  guard  the  queen,  and  keep  the 
whole  republic  alive  and  moving.  Without  the  workers  there 
would  be  no  bee-life.  The  hive  contains  besides  them  a  single 
mother,  who  except  as  a  layer  of  eggs  is  wholly  incapable,  and  a 
certain  number  of  drones,  told  off  to  perform  male  functions,  and 
ruthlessly  killed  when  they  are  no  longer  needed.  In  this  case, 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that  neither  fathers  nor  mothers 
have  much  to  do  with  the  hive;  both  are  merely  specialized 
forms,  useful  each  in  its  way  for  reproducing  the  species,  and 
absolutely  sacrificed  to  that  particular  object.  The  species,  of 
course,  could  not  continue  without  them ;  but  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  they  continue  without  the  active  help  of  the 
working  neuters. 

Professor  Ward,  however,  will  perhaps  roply  that  I  niisun- 
derstaud  his  content'on ;  that  he  merely  means  to  say  thonicii 
are  compleincntary,  and  the  women  nre  the  jiriine  actoi-s  in  prop- 
agating tlie  species.     4^his  contention  I    (h'ny  ntterly.      It   set'ius 
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to  me  entirely  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  modem  biology. 
That  such  a  thing  should  have  been  said  before  the  great  biolog- 
ical revolution,  I  could  indeed  have  believed ;  but  that  it  should 
be  said  after  Darwin  and  Sjoencer  and  Huxley  and  Haeckel,  is  to 
my  mind  truly  surprising.  The  exact  opposite  is  now  indeed 
known  to  be  the  case.  It  is  known  that,  on  the  average,  in 
most  species  the  influence  upon  the  offspring  of  father  and 
mother  is  exactly  equal.  It  is  known  that  each  contributes,  as  a 
rule,  equal  elements  to  every  part.  It  is  known  that  characters  of 
either  parent  (not  specially  sexual)  tend  equally  to  appear  in  the 
offspring  of  either  sex.  It  is  known  that  a  male  of  one  human  or 
animal  variety,  having  intercourse  with  a  female  of  another  variety, 
will  transmit  through  his  female  descendants  the  power  of  repro- 
ducing special  male  traits  in  their  male  offspring  not  possessed 
by  the  male  parent  of  the  original  female.  And  I  believe  there 
are  even  grounds  for  supposing  that  in  certain  races  where  the 
male  preponderates,  the  male  influence  in  reproduction  is  greater, 
though  but  slightly  greater,  than  the  female. 

A  single  instance,  most  familiar  to  myself  by  residence  and 
observation  in  the  West  Indies,  will  suflice  to  overthrow  at  one 
stroke  Professor  Ward's  entire  superstructure.  It  is  the  common 
case  of  ncfTo  livbridism.  A  white  man  has  a  child  bv  a  black 
woman;  the  child  is  a  mu]att<^)  —  about  half-way  between  the 
parents — numerically,  wliite,  1;  black.  1.  In  the  next  generation 
another  white  man  has  a  child  by  the  mulatto  girl;  the  child 
is  a  quadroon — again  half-way  between  the  two  |)arents — white, 
3;  black,  1.  Once  more  a  white  man  crosses  the  stock;  result, 
an  o<!toroon — wliite,  7;  V)lack,  1.  In  the  fourth  generation  the 
black  for  all  practical  })urposcs  breeds  out,  and  the  child  that 
results  (whiU",  l;");  Id.'ick,  1)  is  indistinguishabh;  in  any  way  (I 
8[K*ak  advisedly;  no  nonsense  about  knuckles  and  other  negro- 
phobia)  from  a  genuine  Kuropean.  Now,  observe  here  that 
through  all  this  series  there  has  never  once  been  a  white  mother. 
If  Professor  Ward  were  right,  the  children  ought  to  have  re- 
mained j)ure  blacks  throughout.  I^ut  the  real  fact  being  that 
the  father  (tontributes  quite  half  the  inlluenct;,  it  results  that  you 
get  at  last  a  pure  white  (;hild  from  a  stock  in  which  no  white 
woman   has  ever  been  intercalated.     All  the  physical,  moral,  and 
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intellectual  peculiarities  of  the  white  race  have  been  finally  pro 
duced  out  of  a  black  ancestress. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  every  case,  the  female  has  no  more  to  do 
with  what  is  essential  and  fundamental  in  reproduction  than  the 
male.  In  the  lowest  animals  this  is  obvious;  sperm-cell  and 
germ-cell  are  equal  and  free.  In  the  higher  animals,  however, 
the  female  exercises  a  long  feeding  function,  internal  or  external, 
subsequently  to  fecundation;  and  this  makes  non-biological 
thinkers  overestimate  her  importance  in  the  process  as  a  whole. 

Mere  biological  considerations,  then,  conduct  me  to  the  exact 
opposite  inference  to  that  of  Professor  Ward.  Let  us  consider 
briefly  how  matters  stand  in  the  animal  world,  confining  ourselves, 
for  shortness,  to  the  vertebrate  series.  In  fishes,  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  reptiles,  the  calls  upon  the  two  sexes  for  reproductive 
purposes  are  about  equal.  The  male  herring  and  the  female 
herring  expend  about  the  same  amount  of  material,  time,  and 
trouble  on  milt  and  roe ;  the  young  shift  for  themselves  without 
burdening  either.  In  birds,  the  strain  on  the  female  is  distinctly 
greater  than  on  the  male;  the  eggs  are  larger,  the  duties  of 
maternity  heavier,  and  the  task  of  incubation  falls  for  the  most 
part  as  a  burden  on  the  mother.  Here,  then,  the  female  begins 
to  be  told  off  more  distinctly  for  reproduction,  and  the  male 
often  helps  to  feed  her  and  the  young  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son. In  mammals  the  same  principle  is  carried  still  further; 
the  habit  of  gestation  and  the  suckling  of  the  young  make  the 
burden  of  sex  much  heavier  on  the  female.  In  man  this  tend- 
ency reaches  its  highest  development ;  the  long  period  of  gesta- 
tion and  suckling,  the  helpless  infancy,  and  the  slow  childhood 
compel  the  mothers  to  be  almost  wholly  devoted  to  reproductive 
and  nursing  functions,  while  the  fathers  look  rather  after  the 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing  of  the  family.  Hence,  for  the  most 
part  the  males  have  built  up  liunian  civilization  and  have  made 
the  great  functionally-acquired  gains  in  human  faculty,  while 
the  females  have  acted  as  mere  passive  transmitters  of  these  male 
acquisitions.  They  have  themselves,  no  doubt,  largely  inherited 
and  profited  by  them,  but  merely  for  the  most  jmrt  thnnigh 
direct  male  transmission.  They  have  liail  as  little  themselves  to 
do  with  most  of  tlu»  acipiisitions  as  the  Negresses  or  mulattix>S80S 
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in  the  case  given  above  have  had  to  do  with  the  final  production 
of  European  hair,  European  features,  and  European  complexion 
in  their  remote  offspring.  Able  women  there  are  no  doubt ;  but 
the  things  that  produce  and  beget  ability — commerce,  manufact- 
ure, art,  invention — are  and  have  alw^avs  been  almost  entirely  in 
male  hands. 

In  man,  therefore,  I  would  confidently  assert,  as  biological 
fact,  the  males  are  the  race;  the  females  are  merely  the  sex 
told  off  to  recruit  and  reproduce  it.  All  that  is  distinctively 
human  is  man — the  field,  the  ship,  the  mine,  the  workshop ;  all 
that  is  truly  woman  is  merely  reproductive  —  the  home,  the 
nursery,  the  schoolroom.  There  are  women,  to  be  sure,  who  in- 
herit much  of  male  faculty,  and  some  of  these  prefer  to  follow 
male  avocations ;  but  in  so  doing  they  for  the  most  part  unsex 
themselves;  they  fail  to  perform  satisfactorily  their  maternal 
functions.  Even  if  in  any  community  a  large  porportion  of  the 
women  succeed  in  making  themselves  practically  into  neuters, 
there  must  still  always  remain  a  sufHciency  of  wives  (or  their 
equivalents)  to  carry  on  reproductive  functions,  else  must  that 
community  cease  to  exist.  And  this  very  necessity  for  telling 
off  at  least  a  certain  considerable  number  of  the  women  for  the 
arduous  duties  of  human  maternity,  prevents  the  possibility  of 
women  as  such  ever  being  really  in  any  deep  sense  the  race.  It 
is  human  to  till,  to  ])uild,  to  navigate,  to  manufacture;  and  these 
are  the  functions  that  fall  upon  man.  The  funftions  that  spe- 
cially fall  upon  woman  are  those  which  woman,  as  female,  shares 
equally  with  all  other  females  of  the  mammalian  type.  Any 
other  belief  seems  to  me  pre-Darwinian  and  anti-biological. 

Gk.vnt  Allen. 
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In  the  article  published  in  the  Forum  for  March,  we  pointed 
out  how  it  was  that  the  efforts  of  Darwinians  had  served  the 
purpose  of  those  persons  who  would  deny  the  existence  of  de- 
sign in  nature,  by  seeming  to  transfer  the  onus  prohandi  on  the 
maintainers  of  "final  causation,"  and  yet  we  intimated  that  those 
efforts  after  all  come  to  nothing.  We  ventured  to  affirm  that  we 
could  make  our  opponents  a  present  of  all  those  arguments 
which,  before  Darwin's  time,  had  seemed  to  make  manifest  the 
presence  of  design  in  animals  and  plants,  and  yet  could  demon- 
strate, by  the  solitary  reservation  of  human  reason,  that  Darwin- 
ism is  an  untenable  theory,  and  the  conception  of  an  undesigned 
universe  an  absurdity.  Not  only  are  we  confident  that  in  this  way 
the  Darwinian  argument  comes  to  nothing,  but  we  are  convinced 
it  comes  to  much  less,  inasmuch  as  it  is  absolutely  suicidal  and 
furnishes  us  with  the  strongest  argument  against  itself.  Whereas, 
before  Darwin,  the  attention  of  thinkers  was  almost  exclusivelv  di- 
rected  to  the  presence  of  design  in  the  animated  creation,  the  facts 
his  system  has  forced  upon  our  attention  form  arguments  which 
show  its  necessary  presence  in  the  inorganic  world  also — argu- 
ments which,  of  course,  existed  before  his  time  as  much  as  after, 
but  which  have  received  a  great  addition  of  force  and  efiiciency 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Darwinian  school  itself. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  during 
the  process  of  organic  evolution  tliere  must  have  been  an  abso- 
lute break  at  any  one  place,  that  alone  suffices  to  upset  the  Dar- 
winian position.  In  the  second  place,  we  can,  we  believe,  make  it 
indisputably  evident  that  it  is  more  certain  that  the  process  of 
evolution  is  the  outcome  of  desi^^n  than  that  there  has  been  anv 
process  of  evolution  at  all. 

Let  us  first  consider  wliether  there  has  been  at  K^ast  one  certain 
break  and  interruption  in  tho  process.  We  allirm  that  the  exist- 
ence of  man  liimself  is  the  sulhcient  eviiK'iicc  of  such  a  bivak. 
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Mr.  Darwin  consistently  and  unhesitatingly  affirmed  the  essential 
bestiality  of  man.  His  doctrine,  as  we  before  pointed  out,  is  clear 
and  unequivocal.  He  tells  us  again  and  again  that  he  sees  no  dis- 
tinction of  "  kind  "  but  onl}^  one  of  "  degree,"  between  man's  high- 
est intellectual  faculties  and  the  feelings  of  a  brute.  He  asserts 
that  we  possess  no  gifts  which  could  not  have  been  evolved  from 
merely  animal  powers,  and  that  his  doctrine  ''rests  upon  grounds 
which  will  never  be  shaken."  To  affirm  the  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent origin  of  man  from  that  of  other  animals,  "would,"  he 
declares,  "make  the  theory  of  natural  selection  valueless,"  and 
adds  that  he  "would  give  absolutely  nothing  for  it"  if  it  re- 
quired such  a  separate  origin  "at  any  one  step  of  descent." 
The  value  of  that  part  of  his  theory  is,  then,  a  fair  test  of  the 
value  of  the  whole.  We  repeat  what  he  himself  has  said,  "  I 
think  you  will  be  driven  to  reject  all  or  admit  all." 

This  declaration  of  the  founder  of  Darwinism  is  reiterated 
with  emphasis  by  his  latest  disciples.  Mr.  Romanes,  to  demon- 
strate that  reason  is  but  developed  sensibility,  writes  a  book 
which  shows  that  liis  own  reason  does  not  apj^rehend  the  point 
he  has  to  prove.  Professor  Kay  Lankester,  in  his  recent  article 
on  "Zoology,"  in  the  last  volume  of  the  "  En('vclo])aHlia  Brit- 
annica,"  also  vehemently  denies  to  man  any  fundamental  distinc- 
tion as  to  intellect,  and  exhibits  the  crudest  Darwinian  material- 
ism, "naked  and  unashamed." 

We  have  spaf:e  only  to  indicate  brielly  the  human  charaeter- 
i.stics  which  difTcr  in  kind  from  any  j)ossessed  by  animals,  namely 
(1)  languagf;  and  (2)  moral  perc(;])tion. 

I>y  "  languagf;  "  we  do  not  of  course  mean  sj)eech,  but  all 
sounds  or  gcHturcs,  of  whatsoever  kin<l,  which  serve  as  external 
manifestations  of  internal  abstract  ideas.  Such  language  exists 
in  every  tribe  of  mankind.  No  such  language  exists  in  any  kind 
of  brute.  Of  cours<;,  b(;th  men  and  brutes  expn*Hs  m(;re  f(M'lings 
and  emotions  })y  sounds  and  gestures,  which  ])y  analogy  can  ])r. 
called  the  "  language  of  <'inr)ti()n";  but  this  is  utterly  dilTerent 
from  wliat  we  mean  ])y  language,  which  is  essentially  inttjUcctuai, 
and  the  result  of  tlic  jK)Hsession  r)f  abstract  mentnl  concepts  ])y 
him  wlio  u.ses  it.  Such  abstraet  ideas  must  be  aln^ady  pns^iit  in 
the  mind  of  any  one  who,  whether  by  Houn<l  ov  gesture,  intimates 
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even  that  lie  lias  but  one  arrow  left  for  liis  bow,  or  that  some 
one  has  gone  off  in  a  canoe. 

Language  has  been  shown  to  be  reducible  to  a  certain  number 
of  primitive  terms,  which  have  been  distinguished  as  "roots,"  a 
large  number  of  which  denote  different  kinds  of  bodily  activity. 
Then  Noire  has  suggested,  and  Max  Miiller  has  accepted  his 
suggestion,  that  thought  and  language  sprang  from  sounds 
emitted  by  men  working  together  and  simultaneously  seeing  the 
movements  and  hearing  the  sounds.  But  reflection  shows  us 
that  no  uttered  sounds,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  no  gestures, 
could  be  employed  to  denote  any  action,  unless  the  mind  had 
already  formed  the  abstract  idea  of  the  action  to  be  so  denoted. 
The  abstract  idea  is  not  a  mental  repetition  of  a  word.  This  is 
shown  by  the  rationality  of  deaf  mutes,  by  the  constant  habit 
men  have  of  coining  new  words  to  express  previously-conceived 
new  ideas,  and  by  our  own  experience  when  the  mind  perceives 
a  new  truth  by  a  rapid  intuition  far  too  swift  for  even  mental 
utterance — a  truth  which  it  often  takes  an  appreciable  time  and 
a  distinct  effort  to  clothe  in  words.  Children  often  show  that 
they  have  ideas,  a  knowledge  of  which  they  seek  to  convey, 
before  they  can  speak.  The  intellect  is  therefore  the  common 
source  from  which  both  spoken  and  gesture  language  spring,  and 
neither  nor  both  of  these  could  generate  it.  To  suppose  that  they 
could,  is  really  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the  waves  of  the 
sea  could  generate  the  vessels  which  float  upon  its  surface.  No 
being,  therefore,  possessing  intellectual  language  could  have  been 
evolved  from  creatures  devoid  of  abstract,  intellectual  concepts. 
That  animals  have  not  such  concepts  is  certain,  for  liad  they 
them  their  possession  of  them  would  soon  be  made  unmistakably 
and  very  unpleasantly  manifest  to  us  men.  As  to  the  silly  tales 
about  pet  animals,  the  rational  discourses  of  parrots,  etc.,  which 
may  be  had  for  the  asking,  it  is  really  far  more  likely  that  fond 
affection  or  love  of  the  marvelous  may  lead  to  mistakes  of  ob- 
servation, than  that  the  ordinarv  observations  of  the  whole  t>f 
mankind  should  have  gone  wrong.  Aristotle  had  no  temptation 
to  undervalue  the  faculties  of  animals. 

We  will  now  no  less  briefly  advert  to  the  (piestion  o(  etliies, 
and  make  one  or  two  remarks  as  to  the  impossibility  that  our  \<\cii 
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of  virtue  could  have  been  generated  out  of  any  number  of  merely 
pleasurable  and  painful  feelings.  Ethical  perception  is  uni^^ersal 
in  mankind,  although,  here  and  there,  it  may  be  developed  only 
in  a  very  rudimentary  degree.  Men,  of  course,  do  not  always 
agree  about  the  application  of  moral  principles ;  what  they  agree 
about  is  the  principles  themselves.  Thieving  may,  here  and  there, 
be  encouraged  and  advocated,  yet  dishonesty  is  nowhere  erected 
into  a  principle,  but  is  reprobated  in  the  very  maxim,  "  Honor 
among  tliieves."  Frightful  cruelty  toward  |)risoners  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  North  American  Indians,  but  it  was  toward  prison- 
ers, and  cruelty  was  never  inculcated  as  an  ideal  to  be  always 
aimed  at,  so  that  any  man  who  happened  to  have  let  slip  a 
possiVjle  opportunity  of  inflicting  torture  would  judge  that  he 
had  done  ill.  Distinct  notions  of  justice  are  plainly  exhibited 
by  Australians,  Esquimaux,  and  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
and  the  more  we  come  to  be  able  really  to  enter  into  the  ideas  of 
savages  the  more  we  see  how  absurdly  these  faculties  have  often 
been  underestimated.  But  though  ethical  judgments  arc  devel- 
oped by  education  and  social  influences,  they  could  never  liave 
had  an  absolute  origin  from  the  feelings  of  gregarious  animals  or 
even  human  tribes.  No  stream  can  rise  liiglier  than  its  source. 
Social  approbation,  then,  could  never  have  produced  the  concep- 
tion of  riglit  and  wrong.  For  liow  could  a  mere  liabit  of  obeying 
society  have  alone  led  a  moral  hero  to  denounce  tliat  habit  and 
defy  society?  We  cannot  prove  the  truth  of  any  operation  con- 
cerning duty  ])y  aj)pealing  to  considerations  into  wliicli  that  idea 
docs  not  enter.  Therefore  the  j)ro})ositions  vvhi(;h  lie  at  the  root 
of  any  ethical  system  must  thenis(;lvcs  l)c  ethical,  '^riiis  truth 
cuts  the  ground  from  under—  rend(;rs  simply  impossibh;  the  the- 
ory that  a  judgment  as  to  moral  obligation  could  ever  have  been 
devcloj)cd  from  feelings  of  liking  or  sympathy,  or  the  goodwill 
or  liostility  of  our  fellow  rnoi.  It  tlierofore  cuts  lh(^  groimd  from 
under  Darwinism.  We  mu.st  always  bo  careful  to  recollect  the 
distinctness  of  ethir*al  judgments  from  mere  sentiments.  Some 
TMcre  trifling  breach  of  etifpiette  may  call  up  a  blush  of  shame, 
witliout  any  intellectual  juflgment  that  we  are  morally  culpable. 
It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Darwin  that  "conscience  is  that  fccil- 
iiig  of  regretful   dissatisfaction   whi<h   is  induccfl  in  m  mnn   who 
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looks  back  and  judges  a  past  action  with  disapproval."  Con- 
science certainly  looks  back  and  judges;  but  not  all  that  looks 
back  and  judges  with  regret  is  conscience.  Otherwise  a  gour- 
met might  exercise  his  conscience  by  looking  back  and  judg- 
ing with  "regretful  dissatisfaction  "  that  he  had  eaten  the  wrong 
sauce.  A  French  writer  has  even  affirmed  that  no  regret  is  so 
keen  as  the  regret  which  may  be  felt  for  having  missed  the  op- 
portunity of  committing  some  very  pleasant  sin.  Yery  different 
from  any  sentiment,  painful  or  pleasurable,  is  a  real  declaration 
of  conscience.  The  conception  of  duty  is  the  conception  of  some- 
thing supreme  and  absolutely  incumbent  on  us  without  appeal, 
apart  from  any  question  of  pleasures  or  pains,  rewards  or  punish- 
ments. Cicero  has  well  characterized  it  as  "  Quod  tale  est  id, 
detracta  omni  utilitate^  sine  idlis  prcemns  fructihusque^  per  seipsum 
fossitjure  laudariy 

Thus  the  study  of  language  and  ethical  perception  alone 
suffices  to  show  us  that  there  must  have  been  a  break  in  the  proc- 
ess of  evolution  when  man  first  appeared  upon  this  planet.  AVe 
may  here  advert  to  those  teachings  of  our  own  reason  which  bear 
upon  the  question  of  design  in  the  universe. 

Turning  our  minds  inward  to  perceive  what  are  the  most 
fundamental  and  certain  of  all  certainties,  we  see  it  as  a  fact  that 
certainty  exists.  For  we  know  with  so  absolute  a  certainty  that 
we  are  feeling  whatever  sensation  we  at  the  moment  actually  have, 
that  no  supernatural  power,  however  great,  could  possibly  de- 
ceive us  in  the  matter.  We  are  also  certain  that  the  feeling  we 
have  is  our  feeling,  and  thus  we  are  certain  of  our  own  existence ; 
and  in  being  certain  of  that,  we  are  certain  not  only  about  the 
present  moment  but  also  about  time  past,  for  if  we  could  kni>w 
nothing  beyond  tlie  present  moment,  our  mind  would  be  a  blank. 
This  shows  us  that  we  can  know  with  certainty  objective  truth, 
that  is,  trutli  about  real  existences  external  to  our  present  feel- 
ings. But  if  we  can  know  with  certainty  any  objective  truth, 
then  our  minds  assure  us  we  know  very  important  truths  o{  that 
kind.  Tlius  we  see  tliat  nothing  can  at  the  same  time  both  be 
and  not  be.  We  cannot  be  l)oth  talking  and  silent,  in  bed  and 
out  of  bed.  Jf  we  conld  not  know  such  truths  as  these  -such 
necessary  truths     not  only  shouhl  wt^  be  unabU'  to  gain  kiu>wl- 
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edge  by  conversation,  but  we  could  not  even  follow  up  a  train  of 
solitary  thought.  We  should  be  reduced  to  idiocy.  It  is  plain, 
also,  that  there  is  another  statement  as  true  as  that  nothing  can 
both  be  and  not  be,  and  that  is  the  truth  that  if  any  change 
takes  place,  something  must  have  caused  it;  also  that  if  any 
complex  stracture  performs  a  certain  work,  there  must  be  a  rea- 
son why  it  is  formed  as  it  is  and  not  otherwise,  and  why  it  per- 
forms the  work  it  does  in  the  way  it  does  it.  Our  minds  also 
assure  us  that  we  may  judge  of  causes  to  a  certain  extent  by 
their  effects.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  no  large  steamer  that 
has  crossed  the  Atlantic  can  have  been  propelled  by  a  mere 
donkey-engine,  and  tliat  whatever  effect  is  produced  must  have 
been  caused  by  something  adequate  to  produce  it. 

But  in  knowing  ourselves  we  know  that  we  have  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence,  and  that  we  do  at  least  know  that  some 
things  are  riglit  and  others  wrong.  Now  the  universe  is  a  most 
complex  structure,  which  perfonns  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  of 
that  universe  we  form  a  part;  and  therefore  we  know  that  intelli- 
gence and  moral  perception  do  exist  within  it,  because  they  exist 
in  our  individual  solves.  Therefore  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
cau.se  of  that  universe  couM  not  itself  be  so  defective  as  to  be 
devoid  of  what  even  we  po.ssess — namely,  intellect  and  morality — 
but  must  rather  possess  such  qualities  in  the  highest  degree;  and 
therefore  the  univer.se,  being  so  caused,  must  be  replete  with 
design.  Thus  an  analysis  of  our  own  reason  sufTices  to  make  us 
certain  tliat  the  universe  is  not  the  outcome  of  unreason.  ^Fhat 
a  j)rocess  of  evolution  has  tiiken  place;  in  the  world,  physical 
science  inclines  us  strongly  to  believe,  but  that  it  is  designed  and 
is  the  outcome  of  intelligence,  the  science  of  sciences  niakes  us 
certain.  To  douljt  this  (when  once  tlie  perceptions  which  guar- 
antee it  have  been  clearly  and  firmly  grasjxNl  by  the  mind)  is  an 
act  of  self-stn It  ideation.  That  e.xtn^me  folly  is  at  the  root  of  tin? 
Darwinian  sy.stcrn  of  the  d(;ifi(;ation  of  unreason,  th(;  course  of 
mod^'rn  j)hiloHophical  ern^r  clearly  (h^monstratcs.  T\\('  desire  to 
favor  a  mechanical  philosoj)hy  of  nature  has  led  its  advocates 
step  by  step  to  perjx'trate  a  verita})le  intelhictual  suicide.  The 
denial  of  any  alwolute  distinction  ]>etwc<;n  goodness  and  pleas- 
ure, and   the  denial  of   the  certainty   of   the    law   of  causation, 
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have  been  logically  followed  up  by  a  denial  of  our  power  of 
perceiving  necessary  truths  at  all,  the  assertion  of  the  merely 
relative  nature  of  all  our  knowledge,  and,  finally,  by  the  denial 
of  our  power  of  perceiving  even  our  own  existence  with  supreme 
certainty — a  denial  made  in  writings  and  in  lectures  by  the  most 
eminent  agnostics.  Such  denials — elaborate  proof  by  reasoning 
that  we  do  not  really  possess  reason,  and  the  attempts  to  show  it 
to  be  certain  that  we  can  be  certain  of  nothing — are  parts  of  a 
system  of  unreason  propagated  by  Darwinism,  which  absolutely 
requires  such  a  system  as  its  basis,  and  cannot  endure  without 
it.  AVe  have  space  for  but  two  examples  of  the  suicidal  folly  of 
this  system,  but  they  are  of  fundamental  importance. 

According  to  this  system,  all  our  own  knowledge  has  but  a 
relative  value,  so  that  we  cannot  know  that  it  is  certainly  true.* 
The  teachers  of  this  system  must,  however,  mean  that  their  own 
doctrine  is  true.  But  if  no  human  knowledge  is  to  be  depended 
on,  then  they  cannot  rationally  affirm  the  certain  truths  of  their 
system.  A  philosophy  of  this  kind  is  like  a  man  who,  while 
sitting  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  saws  it  through  where  it  springs 
from  the  trunk.     He  necessarily  lets  himself  down  1 

Secondly,  as  regards  memory,  the  most  combative  and  almost 
the  earliest  of  Mr.  Darwin's  followers,  Professor  Iluxley,  has 
said  that  we  may  trust  our  memory  "  because  we  learn  its  trust- 
worthiness by  experience."  But  how  could  we  ever  acquire  ex- 
perience if  we  did  not  begin  by  trusting  our  memory?  Particu- 
lar acts  of  memory  may  of  course  be  confirmed  by  experience 
if  the  faculty  of  memory  be  already  confided  in;  but  in  every 
such  instance  it  must  be  confided  in.  The  teaching  cited  comes 
in  fact  to  this :  we  are  to  place  confidence  in  our  present  act  of 
memory  because  in  past  instances  its  truth  has  been  experi- 
mentally confirmed,  and  we  can  only  know  that  it  has  Ihhmi  so 
confirmed  by  trusting  our  present  act  of  memory  I  Surely  never 
was  there  a  more  transparent  fallacy. 

Whatever,   then,  may  have  been  the  evils  of  ^fr.  Darwin's 

*  The  intellectual  paralysis  induced  by  Darwinism  is  evident  by  its  i*e- 
corded  elFect  on  his  own  mind.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Uraluim  he  says:  "The 
horrid  doubt  always  arises  whet h(M- the  convictions  of  man's  mind,  whieli 
hasb(»en  devel()|)ed  Ironi  the  mind  of  ihe  lower  animals,  are  of  any  value  or 
are  at  all  trustworthy." 
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teaching,  we  are,  as  before  said,  profoundly  convinced  that  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  him  for  having  brought  this  system 
of  unreason  to  a  head,  and  forced  upon  so  many  minds  the  work 
of  probing  the  depths  of  their  knowledge  and  fearlessly  testing 
the  foundations  of  all  certainty.  By  such  perfect^  fearless  and 
free  inquiry  reason  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  justified  and  Dar- 
winism overthrown. 

Even  if  that  system  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the  whole 
world,  outside  the  human  mind,  to  a  mere  mechanism,  apparently 
fortuitous,  the  study  of  our  own  faculties  would  suffice  to  ^^rove 
that  intelligence  and  goodness,  and  therefore  design,  are  mani- 
fested in  the  universe,  and  must  exist  in  its  cause,  and  to  demol- 
ish once  agam  (as  it  was  before  demolished  by  Aristotle)  the 
fiction  of  a  mechanical  philosophy  and  the  deification  of  unrea- 
son. The  universe,  thus  viewed  in  the  light  reflected  on  it  by  an 
intellect  made  in  the  image  of  its  Creator,  is  seen  to  be  instinct 
with  reason,  and  therefore  redolent  of  purpose.  And  when,  thus 
informed,  we  once  more  turn  our  gaze  on  nature,  organic  and  in- 
organic, we  may  recognize  how  its  aspect  liarmonizes  with  tlie 
conception  which  the  study  of  our  own  being  has  made  us  see  to 
be  a  necessary  one.  The  universe  is  everywlicrc  governed  by 
law;  but  that  universe,  as  one  whole,  could  never  have  been  itself 
"naturally  selected,"  since,  being  the  one  whole,  it  could  have 
undergone  no  y)os.sible  process  of  com}>etition.  Siinilarl}',  the 
law  of  uniformity  which  everywhere  pervades  it,  cannot  itself 
be  a  result  of  natural  selection.  The  conditions  of  material  ex- 
istence, the  ]>riniary  energies  and  the  ultimate  properties  of 
matter,  cannot  be  the  ofTsj)ring  of  the  undesigned  ]'lny  of  blind 
force.  But  if  so,  wliy  is  it  less  cn'<lible  that  intelligence  has 
called  into  bc;ing,  through  ordained  internal  forces,  all  the  varied 
species  of  animals  and  plants?  If  we  are  compelled,  as  in  fact 
we  are,  to  suppose  this  latent  intelligence  in  nature,  how  sui)cr- 
fluous,  impertinent,  and  absunl  ])ecomc  those  imaginary  trains  of 
hypotlietieal  ancestors,  with  hypothetical  (jualities,  so  freely  in- 
dulged in  by  puzzled  r).'ir\vinianH,  who  do  n(jt  sec  how  with- 
out them  t^)  dispense  with  re.'uson  and  design  in  nature.  On  the 
other  liand,  when,  having  recognized  the  guidance  of  a  divine 
reason,  wc  reconsider  the;  J)lay  of  nature's  destructive  forces,  wc 
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can  perceive  thciein  also  the  same  agency  which  we  saw  in  the 
primaiy  conditions  of  the  universe  and  in  the  mind  of  man.  So 
considered,  we  see  that  natural  selection  not  only  may  be  but 
must  be  orderly  and  providential,  as  much  as  the  properties  of 
elementary  substances  or  the  budding  forth  of  fresh  variations 
in  the  forms  of  organic  life.  Thus  natural  selection  may  well 
be  a  pre-ordained  subordinate  agent,  not  only  in  the  evolution  of 
animals  and  plants  but  of  families,  tribes,  and  nations  of  mankind. 

Such  an  evolution  of  species  as  this  may  be  called  "  creation," 
for  all  that  creation  need  mean  in  such  connection  is  implied 
therein,  It  is  an  evolution  full  of  purpose  and  replete  with  de- 
sign, which  exists  not  only  at  its  root  and  origin,  but  also  accom- 
panies it  at  every  step  of  its  progress. 

Darwinism,  therefore,  wonderfully  useful  as  it  has  been  in 
stimulating  biological  research,  is  not,  philosophically  considered,"^ 
a  progress,  but  is  rather  a  retrogression.  Deeply  considered,  it  is 
far  more  widely  divergent  from  the  truth  than  were  the  old-fash- 
i®ned  views  of  creation  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  teaching  which  science  seems  to  us  clearly  to  indicate,  is 
that  the  world  has  been  developed  by  a  process  of   evolution 

*  Tliat  the  system  should  be  unphilosophical  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  philosophical  inaptness  of  its  author.  We  have  but  to  con- 
sult his  son's  recently-published  work  to  see  that  such  was  the  case.  Dar- 
win has  (as  therein  recorded)  himself  declared  tluit  he  "was  not  well  fitted 
for  such  studies/'  and  that  his  "power  to  follow  long  and  purely  abstract 
trains  of  thought  was  very  limited."  In  writing  to  Mr.  Graham  he  ob- 
serves: *'Ihave  had  no  practice  in  abstract  reasoning,"  It  is  more  re- 
markable that  he  says  to  Sir  Charles  Lyoll:  "I  have  thought  only  vaguely 
as  to  man;  .  .  .  psychologically  I  have  done  scarcely  anything."  To 
Mr.  J.  Galton  he  writes  :  "  I  have  never  tried  looking  into  my  own  mind." 
This  defect  of  his  intellect  was  apparently  congenital,  for  his  father  is  also 
declared  not  to  have  had  a  philosophical  mind.  What  is  most  surprising 
of  all  (and  blameworthy  considering  how  heavy  his  responsibility  was)  is 
his  declaration  that  he  had  "never  systematically  thought  much  on  relig- 
ion in  relation  to  science,  or  on  morals  in  relation  to  society  '  We  have 
no  evidence  that  lie  ever  sought  light  or  aid  from  minds  more  vei-sed  in 
questions  of  philosophy  and  religion  than  was  his  own.  He  speaks  of  him- 
self in  tliis  connection  as  of  a  "  man  who  has  become  color-blindeil."  This 
is  inde(Hl  most  true.  Charles  Darwin's  opinions  about  phiU>sophy  and  n'- 
ligion  can  be  of  no  more  weight  or  value  than  those  of  u  coUn-  hhnd  man 
about  a  canvas  of  Ivaphael,  or  than  those  of  a  mere  politician  about  the 
composition  of  the  sun's  photosphere. 
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directly  contrary  to  that  which  is  dreamed  of  by  Darwinians.  It 
is  a  system  in  which  every  activity  of  every  inorganic  and  organic 
body,  from  the  dust  of  a  volcano  to  the  imagination  of  a  Michael 
Angelo,  a  Dante,  or  a  Shakespeare,  is  a  divinely-ordered  process, 
carried  into  effect  through  the  reaction  of  the  inner  nature  of  each 
being,  on  the  stimulus  of  its  environment,  the  further  action  of 
which  controls  and  limits  it.  It  is  a  process,  the  co-existences,  suc- 
cessions, and  laws  of  which  it  is  the  noble  task  of  physical  science 
to  investigate  in  a.  fruitful  and  practically  limitless  progress,  by 
studying  the  phenomena  which  are  on  every  side  spread  out  before 
our  gaze,  and  for  the  reasonable  apprehension  as  well  as  the  right 
use  of  which  we  are  each  in  our  degree  variously  responsible. 

St.  George  Mivart. 
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The  special  ignorance  of  the  generally  educated  presents  a 
tempting  subject  for  study ;  it  might  form  the  intellectual  fad  of 
a  wearied  scholar,  with  zest  to  himself  and  the  public.  There  is 
a  certain  action  of  the  mind,  so  swift  and  so  easy  that  it  might 
almost  be  called  the  toboggan  tendency,  to  slide  plump  down 
into  each  recurrent  delusion  that  makes  a  coasting-ground  for  so- 
ciety ;  to  pick  itself  up,  find  its  bruises,  climb  up,  and  do  it  all 
over  again  with  undiminished  simplicity  and  ardor.  A  pertinent 
specimen  of  this  misdirection  of  energy  could  have  been  found 
for  the  last  few  years  in  the  phenomena  presented  by  what  is 
known  as  the  "mind  cure."  A  doctrine  founded  upon  idealism, 
pure  and  simple,  might  be  expected  to  turn  the  heads  of  the 
uneducated ;  the  amazing  thing  has  been,  that  people  of  a  certain 
amount  of  general  culture  and  specific  ignorance,  have  accepted 
as  a  novelty  what  any  good  course  of  metaphysics  would  have 
taught  them  was  familiar  to  the  class-room  and  the  text-book  of 
years  before  the  Christian  scientist  was  born,  or  the  mind-curer 
was  out  of  his  baby-jumper.  Nowhere  is  this  curious  inaccuracy 
of  civilized  intelligence  more  evident  than  in  questions  dealing 
with  religious  interests.  We  are  used  to  it  even  in  the  detail  of 
narrative  literature.  When  one  of  the  leading  authoi's  of  Amer- 
ica, a  few  years  ago,  wrote  of  the  "  warders  "  of  an  orthodox  Con- 
gregational church,  one  need  not  care  the  less  for  his  novels,  but 
one  might  remember  that  he  would  have  faund  it  dilVicult  to 
make  an  equivalent  blunder  upon  any  purely  secular  to{)ic.  So 
far  as  I  know,  only  one  reader,  a  clergyman,  ever  observed  tlie  slip. 
A  brother  novelist,  of  the  same  school,  ante-dated  the  typewriter 
the  other  day,  in  a  story,  and  half  the  critics  in  the  country 
barked. 

The  latest  illustration  of  intelloctiuil  tobogganing  lies  easily 
in  the  history  of  the  Russian  dreamer,  whose  pocnliaritios  have 
become  the  a»sthetico-religious  play-ground  of  tlu*  literary  world. 
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Tolstoi  must  allow  himself  the  privilege  of  many  a  veiled  smile 
at  the  species  of  attention  with  which  he  has  been  honored. 
He  is  himself  of  far  too  sincere  and  strenuous  a  nature  to  com- 
prehend the  intellectual  games  for  which  he  has  furnished  the 
open  field.  Shortly  said,  what  is  it  that  we  have  in  the  story  of 
this  interesting  person  and  in  his  remarkable  influence  upon  a 
certain  phase  of  thought?  There  is  given  to  us  a  highly-edu- 
cated man  with  a  consecrated  conscience ;  the  world  has  known 
such  before.  He  has  expressed  views  of  truth  protestant  to  a  vel- 
vet-and-sealskin  religion;  in  this  particular  he  does  not  stand 
alone.  He  has  developed  the  genius  of  consistency ;  in  this  re- 
spect he  is  remarkable,  but  not  original.  He  has  tried  to  live  the 
life  of  a  Cliristian  theorist;  in  this  regard  he  is  to  be  reverenced; 
he  is  not  unique. 

The  attempt  to  imitate  the  life  of  Christ  is  a  very  old  experi- 
ment. It  began  in  the  delicate  nature  of  that  preferred  disciple 
whom  we  arc  told  in  literature  older  than  "My  Ecligion"  that 
the  Founder  of  our  religion  ''  loved."  A  classic  which  critical 
culture  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  not  inferior  to  "Anna 
Karcnina,"  sometime  since  familiarized  the  world  with  principles 
which  it  might  have  mis.sed,  had  it  waited  until  such  date  as  pre- 
sented Count  Leo  Tolstoi's  rising  genius  to  the  approval  of 
American  critics. 

"Earnestness,"  we  liave  ])OQn  told,  "is  the  j)ath  of  life." 
Tolst<^ji  is  an  earnest,  intellectual  man.  lie  has  written  good 
books.  He  has  lived  a  goofl  life.  lie  makes  it  his  daily  busi- 
ness to  live  a  better.  He  hius  both  the  head  and  the  heart  to  ;ip- 
prcciatc  the  suj)reme  value  of  the  ])erHonality  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  he  has  the  independence  to  pursue;  his  own  intei'pretalion  of 
that  tran.scendent  life  in  his  (jwn  way.  1^'or  this  he  is  to  Ix;  ad- 
mired and  respected — to  be  studied,  if  you  like.  He  is  the  latest 
prominent  spC(!imon  of  a  cle<in  departure  from  tho  trite  in  fnith. 

I'nt  any  educated  Christian  knows  that  the  history  of  ins  be- 
lief f)n;scnts  exaniplf;s  of  courage  as  devout,  of  self-sa(;ri(ice  as 
fine,  of  consecratir)!!  tis  stimulating,  of  ]if(;  us  Clirist-likc;.  Wo 
arc  not  sure  that  it  would  l)e  impossible  to  find  inst;inees  of 
intcq)retiitive  vigor  in  the  application  of  (Jhrislianity  to  allairs 
as  worthy  the  atrt<;ntion   of  the  n-alistie  K(;hool   of  fiction.      Kven 
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in  flitting  from  one  sentence  to  another,  the  mind  carries  flash- 
light pictures  of  dedicated  lives  dear  to  Christian  memory.  We 
see  the  soul  of  Luther  daring  the  world — "  Here  I  stand.  I 
cannot  otherwise.  God  help  me.  Amen  " ;  Frederick  Eobertson, 
popular  preacher  of  a  fashionable  church  in  which  the  under- 
graduates of  Oxford  stood  packed  to  hear  him,  walking  the  streets 
by  night,  a  sick,  a  dying  man,  to  save  the  fallen  women  of  Brigh- 
ton; Dorothea  Triidel,  healing  the  sick  of  Switzerland  with  no 
materia  medica  but  that  of  a  consecrated  life  and  awful  prayer; 
Elizabeth  Frye,  "  visiting  "  her  Master  "in  prison,"  and  Chris- 
tianizing the  penal  system  of  the  world.  We  recall  those  select 
spirits  who,  at  any  cost,  stood  pledged  to  protect  the  fugitive 
slave  of  our  own  country,  presenting  himself  with  the  historic 
password,  "  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in."  We  speak 
below  our  breath  with  reverence  the  name  of  Father  Damien,  that 
Christian  priest  who  elected  to  take  up  his  abode  upon  the  leper- 
island  of  the  Sandwich  group,  and  there,  a  leper,  dies.  We  see 
with  blinding  eyes  obscure  homes  that  we  have  known,  in  which 
are  the  saintly  sick,  the  voluntary  poor,  the  neighborhood  nurse ; 
men  and  women  who  do  not  know  worldly  ambition  when  they 
look  at  it ;  who  have  consumed  life  in  an  unrecorded  passion  of 
self-sacrifice  that  shames  our  parlors,  that  shames  ouj*  Hbraries, 
that  shames  our  pillows,  that  shames  our  literature,  and  that 
shames  our  pulpits  "  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen." 

Now  this  Russian  enthusiast,  who  flits  from  a  shoe-maker  s 
bench  to  the  manuscripts  of  his  novels,  may  be  far  above  most 
of  us  in  his  theory  and  practice  of  personal  holiness;  this  does 
not  affect  the  circumstance  that  his  standard  has  been  equahnl 
or  excelled  by  better  Christians  than  we  are,  and  that  the  kind 
of  religious  deference  which  he  has  excited  u{)on  the  })art  of  lit- 
erary criticism  is  in  fact  the  result  of  imperfectly-trained  vision. 
It  is  really  nothing  more  than  deficient  education  which  has  put 
this  heavy  emphasis  upon  the  Sclavic  idealist.  AVe  are  not  often 
reminded,  but  we  cannot  remember  too  often,  that  our  critics,  as  a 
class,  are  not  religious  men,  and  that  facts  familiar  to  many  minds 
of  otherwise  less  general  culture  than  the  Ultcratfur  is  supposed  to 
possess,  nuiy  easily  be  found  out  of  iiis  orbit.  ^Vt  ihc  lU'ath  of  M. 
h6(n\  Gozlan,  no  member  of  his  family  could  tell  whether  he  had 
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professed  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  religion,  although  he  had 
written  twenty  volumes  and  fifteen  comedies,  and  had  edited  ten 
newspapers.  The  specific  ignorance  of  the  irreligious  intellect  is 
natural ;  it  is  almost  inevitable.  Our  culture  follows  the  line  of  our 
sympathies.  A  mistake  now  and  then  is  to  be  expected.  What 
is  called  the  faith  of  the  higher  life,  has  not  failed  to  find  disci- 
ples in  intellectual  circles  which  have  welcomed  as  "  some  new 
thing''  the  enthusiasm  older  than  Madame  Guyon,  as  old  as  the 
first  Oriental  dreamer  who  concentrated  his  being  upon  the  mj's- 
tic  OM,  or  projected  his  willing  soul  toward  Nirvana.  There 
is  something  very  suggestive  in  the  tendency  of  a  certain  class 
of  educated  minds  to  find  religious  inspiration  anywhere  except 
in  the  forms  accepted  by  the  mass  of  Christian  believers.  In 
our  day,  spiritualism  has  found  amazing  victims — not  of  the  un- 
learned (thcosophy  incredible  adherents),  not  of  the  ignorant. 
It  has  proved  more  interesting  that  Koot  Iloomi  should  ajipear 
in  mid-ocean  with  a  letter  from  India,  than  tliat  Paul  should  be 
caught  into  the  tliird  heaven.  Many  a  mind  has  gone  reverently 
mad  over  Mozo<jnidar,  wliicli  found  no  spiritual  impetus  in  the 
Gospel  of  John.  To  become  a  Ikiddhist  lias  been  really  select. 
A  man  in  New  York  ca])pcd  the  climax  by  sacrificing  an  ox  to 
Jupiter  in  his  back-parlor. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Tolstoi  mania  is,  in  j)art,  another 
fonn  of  the  same  tentlcncy.  Canon  Farrar  has  so  well  pointed 
out,  in  an  earlier  nunil)er  of  the  FoiUM,  tlic  anti<piity  of  the  Tol- 
fitoian  cxjK'rinient,  that  nothing  remains  to  be  said  by  way  of 
liistorical  foot-note  upon  that  j)oint.  C)iir  J{iissi;m  noble  is  a 
noble  Ku.Hsian,  but  he  is  not  the  originator  of  the  faith,  lie 
may  be  even  a  little  of  a  "crank  "  in  crrtain  ])nrtif'nlars,  though 
that  is  an  accusation  so  conimon  to  the  history  of  an  audacious 
8oul  that  one  dare  not  make  it  flippantly.  Wwi  this  goes  for 
nothing  when  realism  turns  its  mi('rosco})0  upon  him.  ^V\\v. 
amr)unt  of  it  all  seornH  to  be  that  ^Folstoi  hassiinjdy,  for  tin;  time, 
ma<le  religion  fiushionable.  iio  luus  given  belief  ])restigo.  One 
would  BUpfKjKc  tliat  lie  liarl  discoven'd  the  Founder  (^\  the*  Chris- 
tian religion.  lb;  has  bestowed  ecbit  upon  thi;  nirssagc  of  (lod 
to  tlic  wr)rld.  lb;  luis  reviscMl  an  aii(;ient  and  neglected  publica- 
tion,     lb;  luus  j)Ut  the  N(;w  Testament  upon  edit<jrial  tables.     Jb; 
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has  made  the  Saviour  of  mankind  so  "realistic"  that  art  can 
afford  to  recognize  him.  He  has,  in  shoi't,  introduced  Jesus 
Christ  to  exclusive  literary  circles. 

Some  months  since,  snow  fell  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
A  few  faint  flakes  trembled  down  like  falling  stars.  They  were 
said  to  be  the  first  for  twenty  years.  Alert  young  eyes  looked  at 
them  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Men  ran  out  into  the  streets 
and  caught  the  melting  wonder  on  their  coat-sleeves,  on  their 
hands ;  they  called  to  each  other  and  exhibited  the  marvel  ex- 
citedly. Aged  shop-keepers  came  out  of  their  doors  and  snatched 
at  specimens.  There  may  have  been  fifty  flakes.  The  beauti- 
ful spar  was  the  wonder  of  the  moment  and  melted  with  it.  A 
literary  view  of  Christ  is  a  passing  play.  It  is  phenomenal  like 
the  snow-flake  of  the  South.  It  drops  into  graceful  hands  out- 
stretched for  the  last  fine  fancy ;  it  is  overturned  in  them,  and 
studied,  and  prettily  discussed — and  melts  in  them  to  make  room 
for  the  next  highly -crystallized  wonder. 

When  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  "  Launcelot 
nor  another  "  that  is  in  question.  It  occurs  to  us  in  the  course  of 
time  that  Tolstoi  is  not  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  and  Mr.  How- 
ells  his  prophet.  Show  us  the  Greek  scholar  who  takes  his  Plato 
in  translation,  and  we  show  you  the  Christian  who  takes  his 
Christ  at  second-hand.  After  all,  it  is  the  superb  directness  of 
Tolstoi  which  has  given  such  passing  importance  to  liis  views. 
Somebody  in  the  world  usually  recognizes  an  honest  man.  It  is 
always  interesting  to  be  straightforward.  The  Russian  has  gone 
sharp  to  the  mark.  He  read  his  Christ  in  the  original.  In  our 
day  this  practice  is  out  of  date.  When  we  have  done  as  much, 
we  may  be  equipped  so  far  as  to  become  counsellors-at-law  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Until  we  have,  any  fanatic  who  has,  may  be 
our  superior  in  the  practical  graces  of  Christianity.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Lord  would  not  now  require  a  wealthy  follower  to  make 
shoes,  and  seclude  that  amount  of  trade  from  the  shoe-maker;  but 
the  disciple  who  does  it  "in  his  name,"  is  by  simple  virtue  of 
the  beautiful  logic  of  self-denial  an  attorney  for  the  truth  who 
goes  far  to  win  the  case.  A  man  may  swallow  the  Nieene  Creed, 
and  digest  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  not  be  tit  to  black  the 
last  boot  made  by   the  aiuateur  shoe-maker  w  ho   has  swept  the 
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"cliorcl  of  self  in  music  out  of  sight,"  in  the  ardent  struggle  to 
discover  what  Jesus  Christ  really  meant  by  the  world  and  what 
it  is  the  world's  duty  to  do  about  it.  Making  every  allowance 
for  the  proportion  of  delusion  or  alienated  good  sense  in  Tolstoi, 
he  is  probably  closer  than  most  of  us  to  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity. His  sincerity,  his  simplicity  and  unselfishness,  penetrated 
by  his  commanding  intelligence,  have  done  spiritual  service  with 
which  his  renewal  of  an  ancient  interpretative  experiment  was 
in  useful  harmony.  His  is  a  consecrated  intelligence.  The 
world  never  fails  to  respond  to  that. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  we  are  pitiably  mud- 
dled about  the  whole  Christian  idea.  The  religion  of  Jesus  has 
devastated  itself  with  practical  blunders  enough  to  have  de- 
stroyed a  less  robust  faith  or  one  of  lower  origin.  We  may  para- 
phrase the  celebrated  cry  of  Madame  Roland :  "  Oh  Christianity ! 
Christianity!  How  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!" 
The  central  figure  of  human  history,  the  Galilean,  has  founded  a 
faith  uj>on  wliich  he  distinctly  urges  that  the  survival  of  tlie  soul 
depends.  Yet,  after  two  thousand  years  of  Cliristian  culture,  onr 
practical  results  are  not  unlike  the  Russian  ])easant's  view  of  tlio 
Trinity — *' The  Savior,  Mother  of  God,  and  St.  Nichohis."  Con- 
sidered as  tlie  disciples  of  a  religion  representing  the  awful  claim 
of  Christianity,  we  are  sur]>risingly  disintegrated  by  those  vaga- 
ries and  weaknesses  whicli  defeat  unity  and  organization.  We 
are  corroded  by  worldlincss  of  lieart.  We  are  im])risone(l  in  nar- 
rowness of  intrlh'ct.     We  are  disgraced  ])y  a  defective  liunianity. 

The  es.sential  f)rinciples  of  Jesus  Christ  seem  to  be  re(hiced  to 
three.  The  first  of  these  is  the  imperious  demand  for  a  personal 
consecration  to  riglit,  so  select,  so  severe,  so  lofty,  and  so  sus- 
t'iirif'd  tliat  it  is  to  be  comj)rehend('d  onl}-  through  achievement. 
Far  beyond  our  brightest  fact  we  see  it  shining  in  a  dazzling 
mist,  as  one  sees  the  outline  oi  the  Celestial  C/ity  in  that  old  en- 
graving setting  forth  the  course  of  Jiunyan's  ]*ilgrim — the  owe 
8uj)remc  ideal  of  the  earth.  Who  was  Christ?  A  c.-irpenter  b(»- 
come  a  rab)>i — what  we  should  call  a  "self-made"  itinerant 
j>reachr;r.  What  has  he  done?  (iuided  the  conscience  and 
creat^Ml  the  hoj»e  of  the  world.  How  did 'Ik;  do  it?  liy  pci'sonal 
holiness  nothing   less  than    awful.     To  study   this  highly-sensi- 
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tized  nature  even  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  for  an  hour,  is  to 
breathe  rarefied  air.  We  descend  from  it,  panting,  as  one  does 
from  a  great  poem  or  a  mountain.  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  a  thorough  moral  assimilation  of  this  delicate  atmosphere? 
What  refinement  of  the  sensibility !  What  nutrition  of  the  soul ! 
What  sacred  fire  to  the  brain !  What  spiritual  courtliness  to  the 
conduct 

What  do  Christian  believers  undertake?  Simply  the  imita- 
tion of  the  most  intense  life  the  world  has  known.  An  acute 
absorption  in  the  process  would  seem  to  be  logically  necessary. 
Most  of  us  go  about  it  as  we  go  to  a  matinee  where  the  pro- 
gram is  too  familiar.  What  does  the  Founder  of  our  religion 
demand?  Absolutely,  the  surrender  of  personal  preference  to 
his  theory  of  life.  Yet  the  last  thing  which  we  seem  likely  to 
do  is  to  agree  upon  his  theory.  Whatever  else  it  is  not,  it  is  at 
least,  beyond  dispute,  a  theory  of  breathless  self-sacrifice.  One 
of  the  greatest  Pagans  of  our  day  has  said :  ''  What  I  look  to,  is 
the  time  when  the  impulse  to  help  our  fellows  shall  be  as  imme- 
diate and  as  irresistible  as  that  which  I  feel  to  grasp  something 
if  I  am  falling."  In  such  a  conception  of  life,  call  it  by  what 
name  we  will,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by."  The  Christian 
doctrine  is  in  many  cases  most  vividly  expressed  by  an  outsider, 
perhaps  because  he  takes  a  fresher  view  of  it.  A  sensible  relig- 
ious writer  has  put  it  in  this  way : 

"The  Christian  law  is  the  law  of  love.  "Whoever  puts  the  rules  of  art 
above  the  the  law  of  love  is  a  Pagan.  He  who  habitually  seeks  to  gratify 
his  own  tastes  rather  than  to  do  good  to  all  men  as  he  has  opportunity,  is 
not  a  Christian  but  a  Pagan." 

Now,  whatever  else  he  was,  or  was  not,  and  whatever  he 
meant  or  did  not  mean,  Jesus  Christ  was  essentially  an  unworldly 
man.  The  question  is  not,  Are  we  all  to  become  evangelists,  and 
pool  our  property,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  thrashed  by  bullies? 
Shall  Beacon  Street  adopt  the  table  nuiiiners  of  Capernaum? 
Shall  the  tallUJi  of  Palestine  be  made  the  fashion  in  the  New 
England  climate?  The  question  is,  What  would  the  Founder  of 
our  faith  do  in  our  situation?  Have  we  got  at  tlu^  sense  of  it? 
llave  we  applied  Christianity?     Have  wo  made  a  seieneo  of  the 
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divine    art  whose   principles   he   impersonated?     Have  we   the 
genius  of  self-sacrifice?     Have  we  the  passion  of  unworldliness ? 

There  is  a  fniit-market  in  Boston  which  has  existed  for  thirty 
years  upon  the  whims  of  the  rich.  Hamburg  grapes  at  ten  dol- 
lars a  pound  are  regularly  in  stock.  In  the  winter,  strawberries 
and  asparagus  sell  easily  at  three  dollars  a  box  or  a  bunch. 
AVhen  the  first  Florida  berries  come,  thirteen  in  a  cup,  at  four 
dollars  a  cup,  parties  are  supplied.  One  hundred  and  twent}^- 
five  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  to  a  single  order  causes  the  dealer  no 
surprise. 

A  Chinese  vase  of  sang  de  icei// finds  a  purchaser  comfortably 
at  five  thousand  dollars.  The  famous  peach-blow  vase  was  sold 
for  fourteen  thousand.  A  mantel-piece  costing  five  thousand 
dollars  is  no  startling  feature  in  our  homes.  The  catalogue  price 
of  Ivan-Romanoff,  the  Siberian  wolf-hound,  in  the  last  New  York 
dog-show,  was  ten  thousand  dollars.  A  horse  sold  the  other  day 
for  fifty  thousand,  and  a  distinguished  j)hilanthropist  ju'onounced 
him  "  clieap  at  that."  There  is  a  single  stone  slab  valued  at 
forty  thou.sand  dollars,  laid  in  front  of  a  well-known  private 
dwelling  in  New  York.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  give  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  racing-yacht;  tlie  average  cost  of  repairs 
or  improvements  on  such  a  boat,  while  in  dock  between  regattas, 
would  maintain  an  economical  family  for  a  year.  One  thousand 
dollars  a  week  for  the  support  of  a  cruising-boat  is  a  familiar 
figure.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a  woman's  dress  is  not  an 
unknown  jirice.  The  jewelry  of  our  ladies  has  reached  such 
value  that  they  dare  not  wear  their  gems;  such  pricelessness  is 
sewn  mU)  invisible  seams  that  female  fashion  on  a  summer  tour 
is  a  t<*mi)tatir)n  t^)  a  train  wrecker.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
many  families  have  abandoncMl  the  use  of  their  silver,  whi(;h  finds 
a  hxlging  in  a  safe;  deposit  vault,  wliilc  the  dinner-table  is  dee- 
orat^'d,  and  the  })ur;/lar  defuMl,  with  plat<j<l  wan;.  It  is  j)erfeetly 
undersUKHl  that  p.-uste  rests  uj)on  fair  bosoms,  while  the  diamond 
glitters  at  the  banker's.  S^nne  years  since  it  was  found  that  the 
cxjK'nditun;  for  tlie  maintenance  of  tljc  royal  sta])les  exceeded 
tlie  entire  sum  S(!t  ap.'irt  for  public  education  in  On^at  liritaiji. 

The  liisliop  of  Manchest<;r  once  read  to  his  con^M'cgatioii  \\\o. 
following  passaj^«f,  saying  that  Imj  had  nrccMved    it    fioni  a  young 
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lady  who  wished  to  know  what  time  there  was  in  her  life  for 
Christian  work: 

**  We  breakfast  about  ten.  Breakfast  occupies  the  best  part  of  an  hour, 
during  wliich  we  read  our  letters  and  pick  up  the  latest  news  in  tlie 
papers.  After  that  we  have  to  go  and  answer  our  letters,  and  my  mother 
expects  me  to  write  her  notes  of  invitation  or  to  reply  to  such.  Then  1 
have  to  go  into  the  conservatory  and  feed  the  canaries  and  parrots,  and 
cut  off  tlie  dead  leaves  and  faded  flowers  from  the  plants.  Then  it  is  time 
to  dress  for  lunch,  and  at  two  o'clock  we  lunch.  At  three  my  mother  likes 
me  to  go  with  her  when  she  makes  her  calls,  and  we  then  come  home  to  a 
five-o'clock  tea,  when  some  friends  drop  in.  After  that  we  get  read}"  to 
take  our  drive  in  the  park,  and  then  we  go  home  to  dinner;  and  after  din- 
ner we  go  to  the  theater  or  the  opera;  and  then  when  we  get  home  I  am  so 
dreadfully  tired  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"  It's  not  the  rents  I  look  to,"  said  the  undertaker-landlord  of 
a  wretched  tenement  block  in  London,  to  Octavia  Hill ;  "  it's  the 
deaths  I  get  out  of  the  houses."  Some  years  ago  fashionable 
New  York  did  penance  by  a  spurt  of  charity  in  the  then  famous 
case  of  James  Howard,  an  industrious,  sober,  honest  American, 
who  threw  a  stone  into  a  plumber's  window,  and  stole  a  few  brass 
faucets  to  buy  bread  for  children  who  were  starving,  and  for  a 
wife  dying  of  consumption.  For  a  few  days  the  unsavory  street 
where  he  lived  glittered  with  liveried  carriages,  whose  occupants 
amused  themselves  by  playing  My  Lady  Bountiful  to  that  as- 
tounded family,  and  then  rolled  away  to  the  next  new  scene  in 
the  private  theatricals  of  gay  life. 

In  a  New  England  town  tlie  other  day,  a  newsboy,  hardly 
higher  than  the  ])latform,  was  run  over  by  a  horse-car  and  fatally 
hurt.  What  did  this  self-supporting  baby  of  six  years,  when 
writhing  in  the  last  agonies  of  a  terrible  death?  He  called 
piteously  for  his  mother.  To  shriek  upon  her  breast?  That 
she  might  clasp  him  whiU^  the  surgeon  worked?  To  give  her 
his  day's  earnings.  "I've  saved  'em,  motlier,"  he  cried.  "I've 
saved  'em  all.  Here  they  are."  When  his  little  clenched,  dirty 
hand  fell  rigid,  it  was  found  to  contain  four  cents. 

The  city  of  Detroit  may  yet  remomlxM-  the  ease  i)f  "  Gertie," 
which  touched  tlie  press  of  the  country  at  the  time.  A  passer 
through  Clinton  Strt^et  one  day  observed  a  little  Irish  boy  hill- 
ing ill  a  door-way  and  crying.     A  sympathetic  iiKpiiry  l)i\>iight 
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to  light  one  of  the  most  exquisite  stories  ever  recorded  of  the 
sick  poor.  In  a  wi'etched  cellar  a  little  girl  of  ten  lay  very  ill. 
The  windovr-panes  were  broken  (it  was  March,  by  the  way)  and 
variously  stuffed.  For  one  pane  the  supply  of  tenement  uphol- 
stery had  given  out.  The  wind  and  the  boys  looked  in  easily. 
Just  within  range  of  curious  eyes  the  cot  of  the  sick  child  was 
stretched.  The  garains  of  Clinton  Street  discovered  her  plight. 
One  little  fellow  dropped  an  orange  through  the  broken  glass ;  a 
plaintive  voice  thanked  the  unseen  giver  gratefully.  This  touch- 
ing mercy  became  the  fashion  in  that  poor  neighborhood.  Every 
day  saw  the  cubs  of  the  street  cuddling  like  cossets  outside  that 
window.  Wisps  of  evergreen,  swept  out  of  florist's  doors,  broken 
flowers  thrown  away,  offerings  of  fruit,  with  the  decayed  part 
cut  out — ever}'  delicacy  for  the  sick  that  the  resources  of  Clinton 
Street  admitted  of,  went  through  that  broken  pane.  One  little 
fellow  begged  a  bunch  of  frozen  Malaga  grapes  from  a  dealer,  to 
whom  he  offered  his  ragged  cap  in  payment.  One  day  the  boys 
said.  "Our  Gertie  is  dead,"  and  the  Christian  street-bovs  became 
the  mourners  behind  the  hearse  of  the  starved  and  frozen  cliild. 

Now,  can  any  of  us  dare  to  say  that  a  state  of  civilization  in 
which  such  things  arc  not  only  possible,  but  in  which  such  ex- 
tremes of  liuman  ease  and  misery  are  tolerated  as  the  necessary 
conditions  of  society,  represents  the  Christianity  of  Christ?  Says 
Isaac  Taylor: 

"To  insure  its  larj^e  purpose  of  g'ood-will  to  man,  tlio  law  of  Christ 
R[>r<'a(ls  out  itfi  claims  vor}*  far  boyond  the  circle  of  more  pity  or  natural 
kindness,  and  in  absolute  and  pen^mptory  terms  demands  for  the  use  of 
the  p^jor,  the  ig-norant,  the  wretched — and  demands  from  every  one  who 
names  the  name  of  Christ — the  whole  residue  of  tjilenls,  wealth,  time 
that  may  remain  aft<?r  juimary  claims  have  been  satisfied." 

I  do  not  forget  that  we  arc  thought  to  be  the  most  charitable 
j>r*ople  on  the  face  oi  the  earth.  I  do  not  forget  the?  vast  machin- 
ery {)i  our  ]»u})lic  relief  and  the  reputable  organization  of  our 
church  benevolence,  nor  the  dew  of  our  private  mercies;  but, 
taking  us  at  our  liighest,  and  our  attempts  to  live  the  unworldly 
lifer  at  their  strongest,  and  the  entin*  ])itiful  result  .-il  its  best,  I 
wonder  that  the  Lord  of  tlur  Christian  religion  does  not  whip  us 
out  r*f  .our  hrir-a-hrac  lives,  jind   the  whoh;  tem})le  of  liniiianity 

that  we  have  degraded,  with  the  fine  lash  of  his  holy  scorn. 
^0 
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Next  to  the  personal  consecration  of  Christ,  we  come  upon 
the  fundamental  principle  of  his  superb  liberality.  It  would  be 
incredible,  if  it  were  not  so  familiar  a  fact  as  to  give  a  trite 
thought,  that  the  followers  of  this  generous-hearted  Leader  should 
have  squarely  turned  their  backs  upon  his  precept  and  perform- 
ance in  this  regard.  Bigotry  may  be  called  the  ecclesiastical 
vice,  as  worldliness  is  the  personal  one  of  the  Christian  cultus. 
Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt,  talking  together  once,  in  their  light, 
literary  way,  made  this  memorable  concession  to  Christianity: 
*'  What  might  not  this  religion  do,  if  it  relied  on  charity,  not  on 
creed?  "  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  progress  of  time,  which, 
after  all,  does  something  for  most  of  us  in  most  respects,  does  not 
seem  to  have  advanced  us  radically  in  this.  The  Inquisition 
changes  its  basis,  that  is  all.  A  child  inquired  with  terror,  on 
first  hearing  of  the  Andover  controversy,  "Are  they  heretics, 
Mamma?  Will  they  be  burned?  "  For  the  rack  and  the  mol- 
ten Yirgin,  we  have  the  ordination  service  and  the  examination 
before  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  The 
torture  by  insomnia  has  only  taken  on  a  finer  phase.  A  good 
man  who  is  not  sure  that  the  Bible  insists  upon  belief  in  everlast- 
ing damnation  as  a  condition  of  reliable  character,  is  pronounced 
unfit  to  teach  to  cannibals  the  elements  of  Christian  courtesy. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  young  men  of  the  finest  dedication  and 
most  original  disposition  of  thought,  are  warned  out  of  our  pul- 
pits to-day  by  the  theological  torture-chamber  through  which  a 
virile  conscience  must  pass  before  the  authority  of  the  church  is 
laid  upon  tlie  longing  to  preach  the  gospel  of  love  to  men. 
Eobert  Ingersoll  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Westminster 
Confession.  "Brethren,"  cried  Cromwell  to  the  framei-s  of  that 
moral  rack,  "  I  beseech  you  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord,  believe  it 
])ossible  that  you  may  be  mistixken !  " 

In  a  soutliern  town  known  to  the  writer,  seven  churches  of 
different  sects  exist.  Not  one  is  able  to  support  a  pastor.  Itin- 
erants of  different  denominations  visit  this  interesting  and  ty]Mcal 
place  by  turns.  One  Smulay  you  have  Ilobson's  choice  of  your 
Mt'thodist;  the  next  you  must  play  TiUthcrau;  and  so  <^\\.  The 
whole  vilhige  turns  out,  and  prays  accordingly.  The  ilays  of 
worship  are  known  as  Baptist  Sunday,  or  Orthodox  Sunday,  or 
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TJniversalist  Sunday,  or  whatever  it  may  be.    "  But  when,"  asked 
a  visitor  to  this  extraordinary  people,  "  when  is  the  Lord's  Day?  " 

A  stranger  happening  in  at  Dean  Stanley's  service  came  away 
once  saying:  "I  went  to  learn  the  way  to  heaven;  I  was  told 
the  way  to  Palestine."  The  case  is  similar  with  us  in  this  wise. 
Many  and  dreary  are  the  times  that  we  go  to  the  religion  of  our 
day  to  learn  the  way  to  heaven,  and  we  are  taught  the  way  to  a 
creed.  We  go  panting  with  spiritual  thirst  and  aching  with  spirit- 
ual hunger;  we  are  fed  with  theological  stones.  We  go  longing 
for  peace;  we  find  a  sword.  We  go  in  search  of  a  divine  Master; 
we  get  the  evangelical  council.  We  seek  the  holy  and  the  hum- 
ble instruction  that  trains  a  soul  for  the  sacred  diploma  of  the  re- 
ligious teacher;  we  find  a  law-suit.  We  seek  the  cross  of  Christ; 
we  find  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  tliat  ardent  workers  in  the  temperance 
movement  find  the  grog-shops  and  the  churches  their  chief  ob- 
stacles. You  soon  learn  to  count  the  liquor-dealer  and  the  com- 
municant almost  equally  out  of  rank  with  you  in  your  solitary 
battle.  You  must  bring  your  drunkard  to  the  vestry,  or  he  may 
as  well  go  drink.  You  must  save  your  "reformed  man  "  in  the 
denomination,  or  you  may  c^^^llect  your  library  and  j)iano  for  the 
cluh)-room — as  very  likely  you  will — from  the  impenitent  world. 
I  was  once  prc*sent  at  a  touching  scene  where  tlie  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  administere<l  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd 
of  fallen  men,  struggling  for  a  new  life.  Thase  poor  fellows 
c<')uld  not  liave  borne  so  much  a^  the  fxlor  of  tlie  siicred  wine;  it 
would  have  set  their  })odi(\s  and  souIh  on  fire.  Pure  water  tilled 
the  nickel-})lated  t'lnkard  of  the  communion  service.  The  bread 
and  the  water  of  life  wen;  blessed  before  the  wistful  gaze  of  these 
reverent  cawtaways.  The  cJergyman  oHiciating,  an  old  man 
who  had  d<*dir'.'it<'d  his  age  to  the  t(;mperan(;e  work,  and  a  dozen 
jK>or,  j)lain,  obscure,  unllocked  church-mem})erH  in  tlie  communi- 
cants' seats,  were  the  only  rcpn^scntiitivcH  of  the  church  of  Christ 
pro.s(;nt  at  a  flcene  wliich  wim  a  matter  of  intense  public;  interest 
in  the  city,  and  of  severe  ecclcsiasticiil  blame  Uj  thu  tcm])erance 
peoj)le. 

It  Ih  amazing  tliat  we  should  even  hav<;  to  remind  oui-sclves 
that  with  all  this  d<%'id-line  of  religious  rcs|My;tiibility  the  Founder 
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of  our  faith  had  no  more  to  do  than  he  had  with  the  moral  ex- 
ample of  Ilerod.  Christ  was  the  come-outer  of  his  day.  He 
was  the  Protestant ;  he  was  the  Liberal ;  he  was  the  victim  of 
spiritual  independence.     His  was  the  faith  that  rises 

"  Just  to  scorn  the  consequence, 
And  just  to  do  the  thing-.'" 

His  teaching  was  one  thrilling  protest  against  ecclesiasticism. 
His  life  was  one  pathetic  plea  for  religious  freedom.  Love  thy 
God  and  thy  neighbor,  and  follow  me;  his  command  and  our 
duty  are  in  those  few  and  simple  words.  He  cut  down  doctrin- 
ism and  dogmatism  as  a  mower  cuts  down  thistles.  In  his  insist- 
ence on  practical  holiness  there  was  no  room  for  chatter  about 
creeds.  He  gave  himself  to  God  and  to  miserable  men.  This 
fervent  young  rabbi  had  no  time  to  formulate  a  "  Shorter  Cate- 
chism." 

Fancy,  for  the  nonce,  our  Lord  appointed  chairman  of  the 
examining  committee  of  a  heresy-hunting  church  to-day.  One 
imagines  the  eloquent  silence  with  which  he  would  sit  out  the 
accepted  tests  of  fitness  for  membership  in  his  visible  church. 
What  does  the  candidate  believe  concerning  the  total  depravity 
of  all  mankind?  Is  he  aware  that  he  committed  the  sin  of  Adam? 
What  are  his  views  upon  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  finally 
impenitent?  Has  he  faith  in  the  sanctity  of  immersion?  Does 
he  accept  the  sacrament  of  infant  sprinkling?  Test  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Trinity.  Try  his  theory  of  the  nature  and  office 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Is  he  sound  upon  the  doctrine  of  election? 
Does  he  totter  upon  justification  by  faith? 

Now  conceive  it  to  be  the  turn  of  the  mute  presiding  officer 
to  put  questions  to  the  candidate.  One  may  imagine  that  the 
test-questions  for  religious  character  would  now  take  a  sur]>rising 
turn.  Have  you  a  pure  heart?  Do  you  love  the  Lord  your  God 
with  the  whole  of  it?  Explain  to  us  your  relation  with  your 
neighbors.  Are  you  beloved  in  your  home?  Can  you  control 
your  temper?  Do  you  talk  scandal?  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
condition  of  the  poor?  What  are  your  methods  of  relieving  it? 
Can  you  luippily  give  disagreeable  service  to  the  sick?  How  do 
you  bear  physical  suffering  when  it  falls  to  your  own  lot? 
How  many  drunkards  have  yt)U  tried  lo  ufvTin?     What  i>utcasts 
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have  YOU  sono;;lit  to  save?  'What  mourners  have  vou  com- 
forted?  On  what  social  theory  do  vou  invite  guests  to  vour 
house?  "What  proportion  of  jour  income  do  you  give  to  the 
needs  of  otliers?  What  do  you  understand  bj  prayer  to  God? 
What  is  your  idea  of  a  Christ-like  life? 

The  third  vital  characteristic  of  the  Christianitv  of  Christ 

•J 

plainly  consists  in  his  unsparing  and  unswerving  democracy. 
It  is  not  possible  to  put  too  great  an  emphasis  upon  this  fixed  and 
terribly-neglected  truth.  We  say  in  glib  familiar  phrase  that 
the  basis  of  Christianity  is  the  brotherhood  of  humanity — what 
has  been  usefully  called  the  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity."  Not 
one  in  twenty  of  us  realizes  that  this  means  an  ideal  of  daily  life 
as  far  above  our  own  as  the  center  of  the  solar  system  is  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Which  of  us  gives  the  recognition  of  imita- 
tion to  the  astonishing  example  of  Jesus  in  this  regard?  Christ 
was  the  educated  and  sanctified  socialist.  He  was  the  consistent 
democrat.  lie  was  the  consecrated  agitator.  Social  rank  simply 
did  not  exist  for  him.  Caste  he  scorned.  A  fisherman  was  his 
most  intimate  friend.  He  accepted  the  hos]ntality  of  an  ostra- 
cized man.  He  conversed  fearlessly  and  naturally  with  aban- 
doned women.  lie  did  not  refuse  to  penitent  outcasts  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  liis  personal  friendship.  He  was  never  known  to 
shrink  from  foul  disea.ses.  Vulgar  natures  he  treated  with  the 
patience  of  higli  refinement.  The  "common  j)(M:>ple  "  loved  him. 
He  <lcnounced  the  fashionable  shams  of  his  times  with  the  non- 
chalance  of  an  emperor  and  the  intelligence  of  an  artisan.  He 
scathed  the  petty  pretensions  of  the  leaders  of  society  with  that 
indifT^Tenee  to  criticism  characteristic  of  hi^di  birth,  and  that 
synipathy  with  what  we  call  the  "lower  classes"  incident  to  a 
personal  exi)erience  of  poverty.  His  social  theories  held  the  re- 
lentlessness  of  love.  There  is  no  jK)lite  way  of  evading  them. 
Tliere  is  no  well-bred  opportunity  of  ignoring  them.  ^J'he  Chris- 
tianity of  Chri.st  must  meet  them  point-blank.  They  are  its 
essential  test.  Thev  an^  its  first  and  final  drmand.  Malthus 
has  reminded  us  that  the;  liistori(!S  of  mankind  which  we  ])ossess 
are,  in  general,  only  }iistori(;H  of  the  higher  classes.  Authentic 
Chri.stianity  must  bo  u  history  of  the  masses.    Socially  cc^nsidered, 
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a  Christian  must  be,  in  a  sense,  interestingly  varied  from  the  old 
theological  one,  "born  again."  He  has  new  kin,  he  makes  new- 
neighbors,  he  incurs  new  social  obligations,  he  readjusts  his  posi- 
tion in  human  society,  or  he  might  as  well  go  call  himself  a  Druid. 

The  fashionable  church  has  received  its  full  share  of  derision, 
from  critics  who  may  not  be  worthy  of  a  back  seat  in  it ;  but 
that  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  it  deserves  all  it  gets.  The  re- 
cent popular  attack  upon  the  pew-rental  system  may  not  be  made 
altogether  from  a  devout  point  of  view ;  none  the  less  it  will  do 
good.  Sexton  Williams  has  let  fly  a  fiery-winged  truth;  and  the 
girl-reporter  who  found  herself  welcomed  by  only  five  New  York 
churches,  although  employed  in  the  service  of  the  newspapers 
rather  than  of  the  Lord,  has  put  her  shabbily -gloved  finger  upon 
the  spot  where  the  tuberculosis  of  our  religious  system  sets  in.  It 
is  the  undecorated  fact,  that  if  Jesus  Christ  were  to  enter  almost 
any  of  our  influential  churches  to-day  he  would  be  shown  into 
the  back  gallery ;  and  he  could  not  obtain  admission  to  our  par- 
lors without  a  letter  of  introduction  from  some  person  in  our 
"set."  "You  will  find,"  says  a  nice  observer,  "that  so  far  as 
people  are  reached  by  religious  worship  outside  of  their  especial 
religious  belief,  it  is  the  social  recognition  which  has  won  them." 

In  a  luxurious  home,  whose  invitations  are  not  declined, 
whose  hospitality  is  familiar  to  many  distinguished  men  and 
women  of  our  land,  there  may  be  found,  any  day,  mingled  with 
the  most  gifted  guests,  plain,  poor,  obscure  people,  quite  un- 
known in  "society."  I  once  saw  at  a  breakfast  at  this  house, 
the  foremost  poet  in  the  country  seated  next  a  massage  rubber,  a 
poor  girl  training  herself  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  need 
of  two  things — a  good  breakfast  and  a  glimpse  into  the  culti- 
vated world.  She  had  both,  in  the  Lord's  name,  in  that  Chris- 
tian home.  Yet  the  spirit  of  that  ideal  hospitality  is  so  rare 
that  we  tell  of  it  as  we  do  of  heroic  deeds.  The  Christianitv  of 
Christ  would  make  it  so  common  that  we  shoukl  notice  it  onlv  as 
we  do  the  sunrise. 

There  does  not  exist  outside  of  the  New  Testament  such  a 
conception  of  the  Christian  sj)irit  as  the  great  Frenchman  [not 
distinguished  for  ecclesiastical  views  of  God,  but  exiled  for  his 
practical  love  of  man)  gave  us  in  the  greatest  work  of  tietion 
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since  Shakespeare.  Who  forgets  the  Bishop  in  '^Les  Miserables^  " 
immortal  because  he  acted  like  Christ?  His  palace  converted 
into  a  hospital,  his  income  expended  for  the  suffering,  out  of  the 
luxuries  of  his  highly-civilized  past,  the  ''spiritual  man  of  the 
world  "  (as  Margaret  Fuller  would  put  it)  had  saved  an  elegant 
toilet-case,  six  silver  plates,  and  silver  candlesticks.  "  Knock 
t'Aere,''  said  the  citizen  to  the  ex-galley-slave  whom  no  other  roof 
would  shelter. 

"The  Bishop  touched  his  hand  gently,  and  said: 

"  '  You  need  not  tell  me  who  you  are.  This  is  not  my  house  ;  it  is  the 
house  of  Christ.  It  does  not  ask  any  comer  whether  he  has  a  name,  but 
whether  he  has  an  affliction.'  '^ 

In  all  uninspired  literature  what  is  finer  than  the  scene  be- 
tween the  Bishop  and  Valjean,  when  the  gendarmes  bring  the 
arrested  guest  and  silver  back  to  this  threshold  of  superhuman 
hospitality. 

"  "Ah,  there  you  are!'  said  Monseigneur,  'I  am  glad  to  see  you.  But 
I  gave  you  the  candlesticks  also,  which  are  silver  like  the  rest  and  would 
Vjring  you  two  hundred  francs.  Why  did  you  not  take  them  along  witli 
your  plate?' " 

Left  alone  with  the  astounded  thief,  the  Christian  idealist 
grew  stern  and  solemn : 

*' '  Never  forget  that  you  have  promi.sed  mo  to  uise  this  silver  to  become 
an  honest  man.  .  .  .  Jean  Valjean,  my  brother,  you  belong  no  longer  to 
evil  but  to  good.  It  is  your  soul  that  I  am  buying  for  you.  I  withdraw 
it  from  dark  thoughts  and  from  the  spirit  of  jierdition,  and  I  give  it  to 
God  ! ' " 

Tlie  child  of  such  a  sjtiritual  ^'od-fathcr,  who  wonders  that 
Jean  Valjean,  the  galley-slave,  becomes  Mayor  Madeleine,  tlic 
BJiintof  a  district,  and  the  protector  f)f  every  <les])ised  and  rejected 
creature  in  it?  It  is  thus  that  the  Cliristianity  of  ('hrist  on^^ht 
to  be  .spiritually  inherited.  The  idea  cultivated  by  the  liturgic 
church,  that  tlie  layinp-on  of  aj^ostolie  hanrls  creates  an  ancestry 
of  priestly  fK>wer,  is  a  jilea.sant  fancy,  j>ah'  beside  what  might  be 
the  tremendous  faet.s  of  moral  heredity  in  tlu^  Christian  life.  The 
poH.Hibilitios  of  culture  in  this  direction  are  unfathomed.  Said 
Daniel  Webster,  in  his  private  confession  of  faith: 
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**I  believe  that  the  experiments  and  subtleties  of  human  wisdom  are 
more  likely  to  obscure  than  to  enlighten  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  that 
he  is  the  most  accomplished  scholar  who  has  been  educated  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  in  the  College  of  Fishermen." 

When  all  is  said,  it  comes  to  tliis:  Type,  not  argument, 
governs  men;  and  the  Christ-type  will  control  the  world  just  as 
soon  as  and  no  sooner  than  it  is  consistent,  simple,  ardent,  and 
sincere.  Christianity  cannot  expect  to  become  a  science  on  inat- 
tention which  would  destroy  the  perfection  of  a  phonograph,  nor 
to  conquer  society  by  a  series  of  "  bolting  "  experiments  which 
would  defeat  any  political  party  known  to  civilized  nations. 
Common  sense  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  religion  as  much  as 
it  does  in  affairs.  There  is  what  we  may  call  a  common  spiritu- 
ality, to  which  human  respect  always  defers.  The  Christianity 
of  Christ  necessitates  a  personal  consecration  fanned  to  a  white- 
heat  that  burns  to  ashes  all  the  ordinary  standards  of  conduct ; 
involves  a  religious  toleration  "all  love,  and  of  love  all  worthy  "; 
requires  an  estimate  of  social  values  absolutely  revolutionary  to 
our  accepted  models. 

The  time  can  come,  and  if  it  can,  it  must,  when  the  New 
Testament  shall  be  intelligently  adapted  to  the  twentieth  cent- 
ury. The  time  must  come,  and  if  it  must,  it  can,  when  spiritual 
caste  shall  be  the  only  basis  of  social  rank.  If  Christ's  life  means 
anything,  this  is  inevitable.  The  imagination  falters  before  the 
progress  of  a  consecrated  sociology.  The  complexity  of  our  age 
would  make  it  an  interesting  science  to  a  cynic,  and  fascinating 
to  an  enthusiast.  "  Tlie  niglit  is  far  spent,  Oh  householders," 
said  Gautama,  "  it  is  time  for  you  to  do  what  you  deem  most  tit." 

It  has  been  well  said  that  all  problems  resolve  themselves  into 
the  problem  of  personal  righteousness.  The  key  to  our  ]hm"}>1ox- 
ities  lies  no  further  than  a  devout  and  dedicated  heart.  The  life 
of  the  Nazarene  will  bewilder  society  with  astigmatic  optical  in- 
terpretations not  an  hour  beyond  the  time  when  we  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  the  lens  of  a  })ublic  purity  and  fervor  that  shuts  out 
])rivate  difFerence  or  default;  as  foreign  war  called  from  the  bick- 
ering Hellenes  "  Greek  curses  to  Persia"  and  "  CI  reek  tears  to 
Athens." 

Outside  of  touching  individual  exceptions,  which  prove  the 
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rule  with  a  kind  of  divine  silence  and  sliame  like  that  in  which 
our  Master  wrote  with  his  linger  on  the  ground  in  the  presence 
of  the  erring  woman,  the  Christianity  of  Christ  is  an  unachieved 
ideal ;  but  it  is  as  practicable  as  that  of  truth  or  honor.  And, 
after  all,  it  is  one  of  our  ''  literary  class  "  who  has  put  the  whole 
argument  for  us  in  these  reverberating  words : 

"  If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  man, 
And  onlv  a  man,  I  sav 
That  of  all  mankind  I  cleave  to  him, 
And  to  him  will  cleave  alway. 

"  If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  God, 
And  the  onlv  God,  I  swear 
I  will  follow  Him  through  heaven  and  hell, 
The  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air  I  " 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
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In  bis  latest  book,  "The  Distribution  of  Products,"  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Atkinson  submits  the  following  statistical  computation,  as 
showing  the  final  disposition  of  our  annual  national  product : 

Approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  product  of  the  census 

year $10,000,000,000 

Domestic  farm  consumption 1,000,000,000 

Commercial  product $9,000,000,000 

Estimated  profits  of  capitaUsts         .         .         .      $450,000,000 

Estimated  saviags  of  other  classes  .        .       450,000,000         900,000,000 

Wages  fund $6,100,000,000 

This  computation  I  ventured  to  attack  in  the  "  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Economics  "  for  April,  1888,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  replied  to 
my  strictures  in  the  July  number  of  the  FoKUM. 

My  first  remark  was  that  "  domestic  farm  consumption  "  is 
just  as  much  a  constituent  of  the  fund  from  which  real  wages  are 
paid,  as  products  actually  brought  to  market.  To  this  criticism 
no  reply  has  yet  been  vouchsafed.  Nevertheless  it  would  seem 
worthy  of  attention,  as  its  validity  cannot  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned ;  and  as  the  correction  of  the  error  involved  increases  Mr. 
Atkinson's  wages  fund,  already  too  large  rather  than  too  small, 
by  twelve  and  one-third  per  cent.,  or  from  $8,100,000,000  to 
$9,000,000,000,  it  is  alone  sufficient  to  cast  grave  suspicion  upon 
his  results. 

My  next  criticism  was  that  immaterial  products,  that  is,  serv- 
ices rendered  by  persons,  and  uses,  or  servic<?s  rendered  by  ac- 
cumulated wealth,  were  not  reckoned  as  part  of  our  annual  pro- 
duction. Now  services  and  uses  are  just  as  much  products  as 
material  commodities  can  be.  Although,  if  I  understand  him 
aright,  he  now  denies  that  services  or  uses  can  bo  ])roducts, 
Mr.  Atkinson  himself  s])eaks  of  "  shelter  "  (which  is  a  use")  as  a 
product,     lie  says  :■**■ 

♦••The  Distribution  of  rruducts,"  p.  13. 
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"  There  cannot  be  any  more  shelter,  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  sold  than  is 
produced,  and  the  value  in  money  of  all  that  is  produced  is  the  final  measure 
of  all  profits  and  wages." 

Whj,  then,  is  the  value  of  shelter  omitted  from  all  Mr.  Atkin- 
son's calculations?  What  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
shelter  and  other  uses,  or  between  uses  and  personal  ser^aces, 
which  entitles  the  one  and  not  the  other  to  be  classed  as  prod- 
ucts? As  services  and  uses  are  indisputably  possessed  of  the 
power  to  purchase,  and  as  they  are  created,  or  produced,  when 
rendered,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  their  value  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  total  purchasing  power  that  comes  into  being 
each  year,  and  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  total  annual  product. 

Services  may  be  just  as  useful,  just  as  essential  for  sustaining 
physical  and  mental  strength,  just  as  preservative  of  life,  just  as 
necessary  to  human  enjoyment  and  progress,  as  commodities  can 
be.  Service,  like  other  forms  of  labor,  earns  wages,  and  wages 
are  always  partly  paid  in  services.  A  laborer's  real  wages  are 
not  the  money  he  receives,  but  what  he  l)uys  with  it.  Does  not 
the  laborer  pay  money  to  his  doctor,  to  his  lawyer,  to  his  priest, 
and  to  his  teacher?  Docs  he  not  pay  hou.se  rent,  railroad  fare, 
for  his  funeral  hack,  and  for  his  seat  at  the  minstrel  show?  Not 
only,  therefore,  must  services  and  uses  be  classed  as  products, 
but  they  are  among  the  very  sort  of  j)roducts  the  laborer  elects 
to  be  y)aid  in. 

Mr.  Atkin.son  tells  us  that  t^)t;d  ])r()(luct  and  total  income 
rnu.st  necessarily,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  exactly  equal 
each  other.  Tlii.s,  indee<l,  is  his  initial  and  "  fundamentiil  "  j^rop- 
osition,  on  which  he  professedly  founds  the  very  calculation  we 
are  criticising.  And  no  ]»rr)position  could  well  be  more  true  if 
services  are  products,  or  more  untrue  if  cf)inmodities  alone  arc 
[jroducts.  To  make  this  j»erfectly  plain,  we  will  supj)Ose  a  com- 
munity (an  i.Kolated  one  if  you  j)h'asc)  rej)re>;(Mitative  of  tlic  world 
at  large,  and  comiK)sc<l  of  sixty-five  persons  and  those  de])eiident 
on  them,  occupied  fis  follows: 

1  PhyMnian.    IruoriK*  from  f»!e«  .....  $1,000 

1    L;iwy<T.     Iri'orno  from  f«'«*H      ......  1,000 

20  lfous<'  hJTV.'ints,  liarbern,  hoot-bhu-ks,  roarhmon,  otc. 

VV;ivc<"H H,()00 

1  Owner  of  65  lenernentM.     Kent  5,000  $15,000 
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1  Owner  of  5  farms.     Rent 3,000 

^  Firmers   -^  ^^^^^^  ^f  profits,  $3,000  {  .  ^r.^ 

^^^^"^^^^-  (Income  of  wages,    2,000  J       *         *         '         '  ^'""^ 

15  Farm  laborers.     Wages 6,000 

1  Manufacturer.   Profits  and  interest  ....  3,000 

20  Factory  hands.    Wages 8,000  $25,000 

Taken  all  together  these  people  enjoy  an  income  of  $40,000, 
or  exactly  what  they  produce,  if  services  and  uses  are  considered 
as  products. 

I  computed,  somewhat  rudely,  but  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  the  merely  critical  purpose  I  had  in  view,  that  the  value  of 
the  personal  services  annually  rendered  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $1,200,000,000,  and  the  value  of  uses,  or  services 
rendered  by  property  (inclusive,  of  course,  of  the  rentals  of 
dwellings),  to  the  sum  of  $800,000,000.  Actuated,  no  doubt,  by 
the  laudable  desire  of  avoiding  lengthy  quotations,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son quotes  me  as  saying  that  the  above  estimate  of  $800,000,- 
000  is  inclusive  only  of  carriage  hire,  palace-car  rides,  and  other 
trivial  uses,  whereas,  in  the  suppressed  portion  of  the  passage 
he  quotes,  I  stated  very  plainly  that  nearly  all  this  sum  repre- 
sented rents  or  the  value  of  shelter.  Correcting  Mr.  Atkin- 
son's figures  by  the  above  additions,  we  have  a  total  of  $12,000,- 
000,000  as  our  gross  annual  product,  of  which — if,  as  Mr.  Atkin- 
son estimates,  $8,100,000,000  goes  to  laborers  and  salaried  persons 
— $3,900,000,000  must  accrue  to  the  owners  of  property  in  the 
shaj)e  of  rent,  profits,  and  interest,  spoken  of  collectively  as 
"  profits  "  in  this  discussion. 

Considering  that  the  rich,  buying  in  larger  quantities,  buy 
cheaper  than  the  poor;  that  the  value  of  services  and  uses  has 
unquestionably  been  underestimated,  and  the  sum  total  of  wages 
somewhat  overestimated  here ;  and  that  many  of  those  in  receipt 
of  wages  or  salaries  belong  to  the  wealthy  rather  than  to  the 
laboring  classes,  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  income, 
of  all  sorts,  of  the  well-to-do,  absorbs  probably  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  ]nirchasing  power  annually  created. 

This  question  as  to  the  pi'oportion  in  wliich  onr  national 
j)r()duct  is  divided  between  the  two  great  ehisses,  is  an  exeeoil- 
ingly  interesting  and  iinpoilaiit  one,  and  lit\s  at  the  very  wxA  of 
the  social   pi'oblcms  comiuauding  most  attentit>ii  at  tht^  pivstMit 
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time.  Mr.  Atkinson  figures  out  that  tlie  "  profits  of  capitalists  " 
absorb  only  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  all  that  is  produced, 
whereas  I  would  indicate  the  true  proportion  to  be  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  per  cent.  The  difference  between  us  is  a  serious 
one,  so  serious  that  the  one  in  error  can  hardly  be  looked  to  for 
any  reliable  information  relative  to  the  "  distribution  of  prod- 
ucts." 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  nothing  to  impugn  my  figures,  or  the 
theoretic  principles  upon  which  they  are  based,  except  that  he 
attempts  to  put  me  before  the  readers  of  the  Forum  in  a  very 
ridiculous,  though  fortunately  a  false  light,  by  assuming  me  to 
have  claimed  that  a  person  can  add  to  his  own  income  by  paying 
others  for  their  services.  For  this  assumption  there  is  not  the 
least  warrant.  All  I  have  ever  claimed  in  this  connection  is 
that  a  person  can  secure  an  income  by  selling  his  own  sen^ices, 
or  by  letting  out  the  use  of  his  property  to  others.  And  the 
good  and  sufficient  reason  of  this  is  that  the  rendering  of  such 
services  and  uses  is  itself  a  creation  of  value.  Mr.  Atkinson 
acknowledges  that  an  income  is  derived  from  serv^ices  and  uses, 
but  he  seems  to  think  that  what  is  paid  for  them  is  subtractetl 
from  the  income  of  the  one  who  pays.  But  a  person  who  receives 
a  salary  of  $5,000  surely  has  from  that  source  an  income  of 
ju.st  $5,000,  whether  he  keeps  five  servants  or  none  at  all.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  vitxd  distinction  between  a  service  and  a  commodity ; 
but  that  diflerence  is  not,  as  Mr.  Atkinson  supposes,  that  the  one 
is  a  product  and  the  other  is  not,  but  merely  that  the  purcl wis- 
ing power  of  a  service  or  use  must  Ije  consunu;d  at,  or  very  near, 
the  moment  of  its  production,  whereas  the  j)Ower  of  a  com- 
mrxlity  to  purchase  is  so  embodied  in  matter  as  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  accumulation.  As  '^  wealth  "  is  an  accumulation  of  val- 
ua}>le  things,  it  is  necessarily  composed  wholly  of  commodities; 
and  economists  who,  like  Mr.  Atkinson,  really  consider  political 
economy  jis  the  science  of  accumulation,  are  apt  to  ignore,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  very  exi.^tence  of  such  an  unaccumulativc; 
thirifr  as  a  service  or  a  use. 

Mr.  Atkinson's  main  rclianfc^  for  rebutting  my  attack  is  the 
claim  tliat  I  have  misunderstood  his  use  of  th(;  term  "  profits  of 
caj/it'ilists,"  and  the  explanation  that  he  intended  this  expression 
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to  cover  only  wliat  capitalists  save  or  accumulate  out  of  their 
profits.     He  says :  * 

"  The  error  into  which  Mr.  Hawley  and  others  have  been  led  is  this: 
they  have  confounded  the  profits,  savings,  or  additions  to  the  capital  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  with  the  individual  incomes  of  capitalists,  middle-men. 
merchants,  manufacturer,  and  the  like." 

Taken  in  this  sense,  the  profits  of  American  capitalists,  which 
he  computes  at  $450,000,000  annually,  are  simply  the  yearly  net 
savings  of  that  class  of  our  population.  This  furnishes  a  con- 
clusive reply  to  my  strictures,  provided,  first,  that  the  exceptional 
meaning  given  to  the  term  "  profits  of  capitalists  "  is  a  permis- 
sible one;  secondly,  that  the  term  has  really  been  consistently 
used  in  the  sense  now  claimed  for  it ;  and  thirdly,  that  such  use 
of  the  term  does  not  invalidate  his  argument.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  Atkinson  can  claim  some,  though  no  very  good  authority  for 
the  use  of  "profits  "as  a  synonym  for  "savings."  The  word 
"savings"  so  exactly  expresses  the  desired  meaning,  and  the 
connotations  of  the  word  "  profits"  when  used  in  its  place  are 
necessarily  so  confusing  and  misleading,  that  using  these  terms 
interchangeably  is  at  least  indicative  of  probable  error. 

Coming  now  to  examine  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Atkinson's 
use  of  the  term  "  profits  "  in  the  sense  of  "  savings,"  we  find  him 
starting  from  the  following  "fundamental"  proposition:  The 
total  annual  product  is  the  sole  source  of  all  incomes.    He  says :  f 

"  The  annual  product,  or  the  product  of  each  series  of  four  seasons,  is 
and  must  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  source  of  all  rents,  profits,  interest, 
wages,  salaries,  and  earnings." 

Nothing  can  be  more  clearly  stated  than  this  proposition,  to 
the  exact  truth  of  which  I  cordially  assent,  and  to  which  I  re- 
quest the  careful  attention  of  th6  reader,  as  it  serves  as  the  major 
premise  to  both  Mr.  Atkinson's  argument  and  my  own. 

We  come  across  the  trail  of  the  economic  "serpent  of  old 
Nile,"  when  we  notice  that  under  "  pnxlucts "  Mr.  Atkinson 
includes  commodities  alone;  tlius  entirely  vitiating  his  "fun- 
damental "  proposition,  wliich,  to  exprass  his  idea  aoourutely, 
should  read ;  The  total  annual  material  product  is  the  solo  soun.*o 
of  all  incomes. 

*  FouuM,  July.  1888,  p.  497.  f  Ibul..  p.  48S. 
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But  we  find  Mr.  Atkinson  going  beyond  this  in  his  materi- 
alism. Kot  only  does  he  confine  economic  quantities  to  ma- 
terial commodities,  but  to  material  commodities  actually  ex- 
changed. Consequently  we  find  his  immutable  "  fundamental  " 
proposition  modified  again,  yet  further  from  the  truth,  and  into 
the  following  form :  The  total  annual  material  product  actually 
marketed  is  the  sole  source  of  all  incomes.     He  says : 

"  From  that  part  of  the  production,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  enters  into 
commerce,  computed  by  me  at  ninty  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  all  wages,  all 
taxes,  all  profits,  and  the  compensation  for  all  services,  or  earnings,  must 
be  derived,  including  tiie  payment  made  for  professional  and  personal 
service,  and  the  service  of  wealth  as  well.'' 

Now,  up  to  this  point,  in  all  the  quotations  I  have  made  from 
him,  it  is  hardly  open  to  question  that  Mr.  Atkinson  has  used 
the  word  "  profits  "  in  its  proper  sense,  as  denoting  a  particular 
kind  of  income — the  sense  in  which  I  interpreted  him,  and  which 
he  has  since  disclaimed.  Tliat  disclaimer  only  goes  to  sliow 
how  hopelessly  confounded  in  his  mind  these  two  utterly  dis- 
similar meanings  of  "  profits "  were,  so  that  he  could  at  any 
time  substitute  one  for  the  other  witliout  the  least  suspicion  of 
any  resulting  strain  upon  his  logic.  As  a  consecpience  of  his 
ambiguous  understanding  of  this  term,  we  find  a  fourth  form  of 
thi.s  immutable,  but  versatile  "fundamental"  principle  of  his: 
The  total  annual  material  product  actually  marketed  is  the 
source  of  wages  and  savings  only.  '^I'lie  calculation  which  I  have 
attacked  is  merely  the  numerical  statement  of  this  fourth  and 
final  form,  in  it  tin;  word  '' profits  "  is  undoubtedly  used  in  a 
double  sense,  as  signifying  both  "  income  "  and  ''  savings,"  but  in 
every  other  in.stance  Mr.  Atkinson  must  be  undcM-stood  in  th<« 
sen.se  lie  now  disclaim.s,  on  penalty  of  otherwise  not  l)eing  under- 
stofxl  at  all. 

Ibit  to  quiet  any  lingering  doubts,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Atkinson's  ])Ook,  when;  he  discusses  this  same  sn])jeet  of 
the  distribution  of  the  proiluct,  as  aj)plied  to  jiii  iiidi\i(hial  l>usi- 
ness.  There,!  unfh;rthe  second  division,  hesiiys:  "A  sum  c(|ual 
to  the  average  rate  of  profit  on  capital  invest(,'d  in  the  Viivy  safest 

♦  Four.M.  July,  1888,  p.  45)1. 

f  "Tho  iJiMtriinition  of  Products."  |.|»,  «!».  70. 
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securities,  and  in  addition,"  etc.     This  sentence  cannot  possibly 

be  construed  as  applicable  to  "  savings."     Again  Mr.  Atkinson 

says : ^ 

"  The  value  of  the  annual  product  is  sorted  on  the  one  side  as  profit,  rent, 
interest,  or  by  whatever  name  the  share  of  the  owner  of  capital  may  be 
designated,  and  on  the  other  side,  another  and  vastly  greater  portion  con- 
stitutes the  share  of  those  who  do  the  work,  and  is  called  wages." 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  undei^stand  the  expressions  in  this 
quotation,  except  as  refeiTing  to  income. 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  instance  of  all,  there 
is  to  be  found  in  a  note  on  p.  141  of  his  book  an  almost  verba- 
tim repetition  of  the  calculation  I  have  attacked.  The  single 
discrepancy  is  significant.  It  is  that  the  expression,  '*  share  of 
capitalists,"  is  substituted  for  "profits  of  capitalists."  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  expression,  "share  of  capitalists,"  occurs  in  the 
quotation  last  given,  and  that  there  it  cannot  but  refer  to  income, 
and  not  to  savings.  Indeed,  the  expression,  in  whatever  connec- 
tion it  mav  be  found,  cannot  be  tortured  into  referrine:  to  "  sav- 
ings."  We  thus  see  that,  even  in  the  one  connection  in  which 
the  sense  that  he  claims  may  be  allowed  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  the 
sense  in  which  I  understood  him  was  really,  though  uncon- 
sciously, the  prevailing  idea. 

But  how  is  it  that  a  man  so  capable  of  lucid  statement 
should  possess  such  exceedingly  misty  conceptions  on  the  impor- 
tant subjects  of  profits,  services,  and  products?  It  is  due  to  the 
common  fault,  the  besetting  sin  of  the  practical  man,  who  openly 
despises  or  tacitly  neglects  theory  and  definition.  Mr.  Atkinson 
never  defines  with  any  care,  and  is  very  ])artial  to  the  use  of 
synonyms.  As  a  consequence  of  these  mental  habits,  he  has 
thoughtlessly  assumed  that  the  four  variations  of  his  "  funda- 
mental "  princij)le,  to  whicli  I  have  called  attention,  ditlVr 
from  each  other  merely  in  their  rhetorical  end>ellishmonts. 
Because  in  his  mind  the  word  "  profits  "  represents  indilferently 
the  income  of  capitalists  and  the  savings  of  capitalists,  lie  reasons 
as  if  everything  true  of  the  one  must  be  true  of  the  other.  The 
identity,  in  his  mind,  of  these  two  utterly  dissimilar  ideas  is 
quite  naively  exj)ressed  where  he  says  if 

*  "  Tlio  Distribution  of  Products,"  p.  36. 
f  FouuM,  July,  1888,  [).  isi). 
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"  These  '  working-classes,'  so  called,  constituting  by  far  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  occupied  for  gain,  now  secure,  for  their  own  use 
and  consumption,  substantially  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  product 
of  this  country  ;  consequently  that  part  of  the  annual  product  which  is 
or  can  be,  in  an  average  j^ear,  secured  by  capital  for  its  ser\ace,  whether  the 
capital  be  owned  by  the  rich,  the  well-to-do,  or  in  part  by  the  wage-earners 
themselves,  cannot  exceed  ten  per  cent,  on  the  average.  This  is  the  incre- 
ment which  can  be  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  capital 
of  the  nation." 

By  "  can  be "  in  the  last  clause,  Mr.  Atkinson  really  means 
"is,"  as  he  tells  us  in  the  attacked  calculation  and  elsewhere  that 
such  "  increment "  is  the  full  ten  per  cent,  possible.  He  there- 
fore affirms  here  unequivocally  that  what  they  save  is  the  sole 
reward  wealthy  men  receive  for  the  employment  of  their  capital. 

Mr.  Jones  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  $100,000,  which  he 
loans  on  good  security  at  five  per  cent.  The  poor  fellow  sup- 
poses that  he  is  enjoying  an  income  of  $5,000,  received  by  him  in 
return  for  the  use  or  "service  of  his  capital."  "Oh  no!  Jones," 
says  Mr.  Atkinson,  "your  real  profits,  and  what  3^ou  really  re- 
ceived for  the  use  of  your  capital,  was  only  the  $1,000  that  you 
saved.  The  other  $4,000  was  spent  by  you  and  your  family. 
You  know  it  was,  Jones.  Of  that  $4,000  you  were  only  the  dis- 
tributor. It  never  was  really  yours.  You  or  your  family  never 
really  got  anything  for  it.  Those  who  borrowed  and  used  your 
capital  merely  utilized  you  as  the  avenue  through  which  to  dis- 
tribute $4,000  a  year  among  the  poor.  What  they  paid  you  for 
the  use  or  service  of  your  caj)ital  was  only  the  $1,000  a  year  you 
have  kept  your  grip  on." 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  to  lind  in  so  modern 
a  writer  the  venerable  fallacy  with  which  the  courtiers  of  Louis 
XIV.  excused  the  extravagances  whicli  rinally  rrsultrfl  iti  t]i(5 
French  Rfrvolution.  And  yet  }i(;re  it  is  in  l^lack  :iii<l  white, 
fresh  from  tlx;  ])ag(!S  of  the  FoitUM  :  * 

"It  is  (l(>nbtlr>HH  iru*-,  Ib.il  in  Uut  di.strilxition  of  products  more  tliaii  Ion 
p«r  cjtni.  of  tlu;  whoh;  passj-s  from  tliose  who  do  the  lU'tual,  (lir«'(l,  prothjo 
tjve  work  of  tho  country  on  farms,  in  miiu's,  forests,  and  fjK'torics,  to  others 
who  l>o<X)mi!  ronsumors  of  u  part  of  ihos«»  pro(hi(;ts  in  th<*  rniploymnnt  of 
th«  rich,  \)\n  wfdl-tf>-<lo,  the  <!apitahsts,  the  middlemen,  under  the  direction 
of  employers  who  are  not  comm(jnly   included  iuiiou^  the  working-clasKes 

♦Foiti'M,  .July,  p.  'V.m. 
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in  the  narrow  interpretation  of  that  term,  and  who  distribute  products 
among  those  whom  they  employ.  But  the  persons  to  whom  they — tlie  cap- 
itahsts,  merchants,  and  middle-men — serve  as  distributors  of  these  products, 
are  themselves  wage-earners  or  persons  working  for  small  salaries,  although 
they  are  not  directly  the  producers  of  the  necessities  of  life.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  professional 
or  personal  services  secure  their  share  of  the  annual  product.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  the  capitalist  who  actually  consumes  the  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and 
shelter  which  they  enjoy  ;  he  is  only  an  agent  who  has  diverted  a  part  of 
the  product  from  the  less  adequately  paid  laborei's  on  the  farms,  in  the 
min^s  and  the  forests  and  the  factories,  or  from  the  producers,  to  the  use  of 
these." 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  those  who  exchange  commodities 
for  services,  distribute  commodities  among  those  who  do  not  pro- 
duce them.  But  will  Mr.  Atkinson  explain  why  it  is  the  rich 
alone  who  serve  as  avenues  for  this  distribution?  At  least  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  poor,  and  not  over  forty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  rich,  is  for  services.  But  does 
anybody,  rich  or  poor,  ever  exchange  a  commodity  for  a  service 
without  exacting  what  he  considers  full  value  in  return?  Does 
he  not  consume  the  service  he  purchases,  and  get  the  full  ben- 
efit of  it  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants?  What  more  does  he  do 
when  he  buys  and  consumes  some  commodity?  In  either  case 
he  receives,  pays  for,  and  uses  up  the  results  of  human  labor.  If 
this  is  not  consumption,  alike  for  both  cases,  what  is  it?  What 
the  rich  man  costs  the  country  is  the  sum  of  human  efforts  ex- 
pended to  satisfy  his  wants.  If  these  efforts  are  utilized  in  satis- 
fying the  rich  man's  wants,  they  cannot  be  utilized  to  satisfy  tlie 
wants  of  anybody  else.  The  results  of  human  effort  are  liniited, 
their  total  being  regulated  by  the  number  of  laborers  available, 
and  by  the  social  conditions  of  the  time  and  place ;  and  if  one 
man  gets  more  of  them,  other  men  get  less.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  or  unjust  in  this.  The  rich  man  gives  full  value  to,  us 
well  as  receives  full  value  from,  the  poor  man,  and,  instead  of 
being  overpaid  for  their  contribution  of  productive  force,  the 
capitalists  receive  but  a  small  part  of  the  excess  of  production 
above  that  possible  without  their  aid. 

But  be  tliis  as  it  may,  what  tlie  rich  spend  luxuriously  is  con- 
sumed by  them,  and  no  doctrine  could  well  bo  more  false,  or,  let 
me  add,  more  denionilizing,  than  the  beliet"  that  the  rii'h  man,  in 
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gratifying  his  passions  for  display  and  selfish,  gratification,  really 
wastes  nothing,  really  consumes  nothing,  but  merely  transforms 
himself  into  the  means  by  which  the  poor  get  their  living.  And 
yet  what  other  interpretation  than  this  can  be  put  upon  the  last 
quotation,  or  upon  the  following  from  Mr.  Atkinson's  article :  "^ 

''  The  richest  man  rarely  consumes  more  than  a  small  part  of  his  income 
in  what  may  be  called  unproductive  consumption.  What  he  and  his  fam- 
ily cost  the  counti-y  is  the  measure  of  their  actual  consumption  in  their 
own  persons.  What  they  spend  constitutes  the  income  or  share  of  the  an- 
nual product  of  those  among  whom  it  is  spent.  Every  capitalist  is  a  dis- 
tributer as  well  as  a  consumer." 

As,  in  a  passage  too  long  to  quote,  Mr.  Atkinson  includes 
under  "  what  they  spend  "  the  cost  of  pianos  and  all  such  other 
commodities  as  are  not  essential  to  the  prolongation  of  life  or  of 
the  race,  it  appears  that  the  "  unproductive  consumption  "  of  the 
rich  is  confined  to  the  small  sum  necessary  to  keep  them  alive, 
and  all  the  rest  of  their  expenditure,  however  reckless  and  ex- 
travagant, is  productively  consumed,  and  not,  therefore,  really 
lost  to  the  community.  This  is  a  doctrine  comfortable  indeed  to 
prodigals,  but  calculated  to  make  Mr.  Mill  shudder  in  his  grave 
at  the  perversion  of  his  favorite  terms. 

The  writer  looks  u{>on  the  act  of  consumption  by  free  agents 
as  final  in  economics.  For  him,  therefore,  thc.Tc  is  no  sucli  thing 
as  "productive  consumption."  But,  among  economists  wlio 
employ  the  t<jrm,  there  is  an  absolute  agreement  that  by  j)roduc- 
tive  consumption  is  meant  that  which  Bustains  mind  and  body 
so  that  the  force  will  be  there  to  create  a  new  value  in  place  of 
tlie  one  c^'^nsumed,  and  that  unproductive  consumption  is  what 
is  sj>cnt  on  luxuries  and  unnecessary  comforts.  This  view  Mr. 
Atkin.Hon  adopts  when  considering  th<3  cxpcjnditure  of  the  poor, 
but,  for  Hoiiiii  inexplicable  reasr^n,  he  actually  i-eycrses  the  rule 
when  applied  t<^>  the  expenditure  of  the  rich.  In  their  case  it  is 
what  they  Kj>end  for  neerssities  which  is  unproductive  nnd  there- 
fore wasteful,  and  it  is  what  is  H[)ent  for  luxuries  and  for  dcibauch- 
eries  that  is  productive  and  therefore  not  a  wast(;. 

But,  dismissing  for  the  moment  all  that  has  been  sai<l  in 
detraction  of   the;  caleuh-ition    I    have  attacked,   we  will    provis- 
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ionallj  accept  tlie  statement  that  the  total  value  of  commod- 
ities produced  and  actually  marketed,  is  and  must  be,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  exactly  equal  each  year  to  tlie  amount  ex- 
pended in  wages,  plus  the  amount  added  to  the  national  accu- 
mulations ;  and  we  will  then  endeavor  to  increase  our  stock  of 
useful  knowledge  by  searching  out  the  corollaries  that  depend 
naturally  upon  this  economic  principle. 

It  would  follow,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  Mr.  Atkinson  is  cor- 
rect in  supposing  that  the  laborers  obtain  the  value  of  all  the 
commodities  that  are  produced  and  marketed,  except  such  of 
them  as  are  saved  by  themselves  and  others,  he  must  agree  with 
Proudhon  that  "property  is  robbery,"  for  then  savings  are  made 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  wages.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, if  nothing  had  been  added  to  the  national  accumulations 
during  the  census  year,  $9,000,000,000  instead  of  $8,100,000,000 
would  have  been  distributed  in  wages  The  next  corollary  is 
that  if  farmers,  instead  of  consuming  any  of  their  own  produce, 
had  carried  it  all  to  market  and  sold  it  there,  and  then  bought 
back  what  they  needed,  the  wages  fund  of  the  United  States  in 
the  census  year  would  have  been  about  $1,000,000,000  greater 
than  it  was.  The  third  corollary  is  that,  as  the  wage-receivers 
must  receive  all  the  commodities  produced,  provided  all  are 
actually  marketed  and  none  of  them  are  saved,  any  increase  in 
the  amount  of  commodities  will,  under  such  circumstances,  inure 
wholly  to  the  "  wages  fund."  Suppose,  therefore,  that  the  labor- 
ers engaged  in  the  production  of  services  (nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  whole  number)  should  refuse  to  serve  longer,  and  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  production  of  commodities;  if  tliey 
were  as  productive  as  the  other  laborers,  this  would  add  83  per 
cent.,  or  the  enormous  sum  of  $3,300,000,000,  to  the  total  prod- 
uct of  commodities.  And  all  of  this,  under  the  supposed  condi- 
tions, would  go  to  the  laborers. 

We  have  at  last  discovered  the  real  oppressors  of  the  laboring 
])oor.  There  are  three  of  them :  the  num  who  serves,  the  man 
who  saves,  and  "  the  little  pig  who  stays  at  home."  Those  art^  the 
miscreants  who,  during  the  census  year,  succeeded  in  roihicing  the 
"wages  fund  "  from  a  possihU^  $13,800,000,000  to  an  actual  $vS,- 
100,000,000.     Now  this  absurd  result  is  not  arrived  at  by  means 
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of  any  distortion  or  exaggeration  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  ^iews;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  rigidly  logical  and  correct  deduction  from  a 
statistical  computation,  formulated  by  him  with  great  care,  to  be 
•used,  and  actually  used,  as  the  basis  of  several  years'  work  in 
statistical  investigation ;  and  its  terms  are  interpreted  exactly  as 
expounded  by  himself,  after  his  attention  had  been  directed  to 
the  matter  by  adverse  criticism. 

I  think  I  may  now,  without  presumption,  claim  to  have 
shown  that  whether  "  savings  "  is  a  legitimate  meaning  of  the 
term  "  profits "  or  not,  Mr.  Atkinson  has  not  used  the  word 
consistently,  despite  the  supposition  to  the  contrary  that  he  evi- 
dently entertains ;  and,  further,  that  the  consistent  use  of  the  term, 
in  the  sense  claimed  by  him,  completely  undermines  his  original 
premise  and  leads  to  very  fanciful  results. 

The  misconceptions  about  wealth,  about  the  necessity  of  an 
actual  exchange  to  the  existence  of  value,  about  the  economic 
relations  of  services  and  uses,  and  about  the  nature  of  prof- 
fits,  underlying,  as  they  do,  nearly  or  quite  all  the  calculations 
and  deductions  contained  in  ^fr.  Atkinson's  publications  in 
book  form,  and  in  the  long  series  of  articles  concluded  in  the  last 
number  of  this  review,  entirely  destroy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
scientific  value  of  these  brilliantly-written  and  really  delightful 
essays.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  Mr.  Atkinson's 
literary  rpialities,  but  I  regret  the  more,  on  that  account,  his 
errors  as  an  econrnnist  and  a  statistician;  for  readers  charmed 
witli  his  grace  anfl  apparent  lucidity,  do  not  even  sus{)ect  in 
him  the  existence  of  misconceptions  that  they  would  pounce 
upon  at  once  in  the  pages  of  a  clumsier  writer. 

I  am  not  an  anarchi.st,  a  communist,  or  even  a  socialist,  de- 
spite Mr.  Atkinson's  suspicions  of  me.  By  association,  education, 
and  sym[)athy  I  bcjlong  to  the  ca|)italist  or  employing  (ilass;  but 
I  do  not  })elieve  in  a  policty  that  misleads,  ev(Mi  when  advocated 
in  gfK)d  faitli  and  wIk^m  its  iiMiricdiutf;  efT(!ct  will  probably  he 
beneficial,  becau.se  it  seems  to  nu;  that  tin;  only  hope  (jf  a  final 
and  peaceful  8<^lution  of  the  (;onlli(;t  between  labor  and  ca])ital 
lies  in  a  j)resentation  <->(  the  facts  and  |)rin(nj)l(js  governing  the 
case,  so  cl(;ar  and  truthful  as  to  ))e  (;()nvin(ung  to  all  classes. 
And  when  a  widely-read  and  extrenujly  iMt(Testing  book  ajtpears, 
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wliicli  asserts  that  laborers  now  receive  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
all  that  is  produced,  and  that  the  utmost  a  better,  or  rather  a 
more  even,  distribution  could  effect  for  the  poor  man  would  be 
to  give  him  one  more  glass  of  beer  a  day,  I  believe  great  harm  is 
being  done. 

In  a  democracy — and  the  world  is  becoming  daily  more  demo- 
cratic— the  real  title  deeds  of  the  rich  are  the  social  instincts  and 
sense  of  justice  of  the  poor.  I  dislike  this  attempt  to  dissuade 
our  destitute  masters  from  pillage  by  telling  them  that  there  is 
really  hardly  anything  to  steal.  They  are  sure  to  suspect  the 
truth  and  even  the  honestv  of  such  statements,  which  in  the  end 
must  breed  distrust  and  opposition.  The  right  appeal  is  to  show 
that  society  is  an  organism,  and  that  increasing  differentiation 
is  the  one  condition  absolutely  essential  to  its  progress  or  even 
to  its  continued  existence.  It  is  to  show  that  the  highest  so- 
cial functions  can  be  adequately  performed  only  by  the  favorites 
of  fortune,  and  then  to  recognize  and  enforce  such  functions, 
not  only  as  the  special  duties  but  as  really  the  best  privileges 
of  the  rich. 

Frederick  B.  Hawley. 
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The  discussion  which  has  been  carried  on  in  both  Ensfland 
and  America  concenring  examination  in  education  has  established 
two  conclusions:  first,  that  examination  of  some  sort  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  second,  that  examination,  as  generally  con- 
ducted in  English  universities  and  American  public  schools,  is 
an  unmitigated  nuisance.  And  these  two  conclusions  point  to  a 
third :  that  examination  needs  to  be  improved.  When  teachers 
were  scarce,  a  person  who  could  put  questions  out  of  a  book 
passed  for  a  teacher.  And  in  still  ruder  times,  when  books  were 
few  and  those  few  were  chained,  a  man  who  dictated  lectures  to 
be  taken  down  verbatim  might  pass  for  a  professor.  Fortunately, 
the  former  method  survives  chiefly  in  the  ungraded  district 
schools,  and  the  latter  holds  undisputed  sway  only  in  our  less 
progressive  schools  of  theology  and  medicine. 

The  examination  adapted  to  that  sort  of  teaching  is  simple 
and  easily  applied.  A  string  of  questions  at  the  end  of  a  period 
of  study,  covering  the  whole  ground  gone  over,  and  including  spec- 
imens of  every  detail  presented,  is  all  that  is  required.  If  the  two 
steps  in  education  arc  "  pitching  oil  "  by  the  teacher  and  "  mowing 
away  "  by  the  pupil,  then  examination  will  have  simply  two  cor- 
responding steps — "pitching  on"  again  by  the  pupil  and  "haul- 
ing to  the  scales  "  by  the  examiners.  IMie  knowledge  gained  and 
tested  by  these  hay-maker  methods,  to  be  sure,  will  be  dry  and 
musty,  and  like  hay  gathered  in  a  hurry  and  tightly  trodden 
down,  it  will  "  heat "  and  keej)  the  bruins  that  hold  it  in  a  con- 
stant fume  and  fever  until  the  dangerous  load  is  emptied.  Still 
it  is  there,  and  it  can  be  weighed ;  and  possession  and  measure- 
ment are  assumed  to  be  the  alpha  and  omega  of  knowledge. 

While;  we  are  rajjidly  gcjtting  beyond  this  type  of  instruction, 
we  are  still  retiiining  in  many  of  our  ])ublic  schools  this  type  of 
examination.  Instruction  has  advanced ;  examination  has  stood 
still.     We  are  testing  the  results  of  tlie  new  rn(!thods  of  teaching 
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by  tlie  old  style  of  examination.  Sensible  teachers  are  disgusted ; 
bright  pupils  are  stultilied ;  dull  pupils  are  driven  to  desperation ; 
superintendents  are  puzzled  and  perplexed;  parents  generally 
feel  that  something  is  wrong,  but  do  not  know  what  it  is  or  how 
to  right  it. 

Good  teaching  may  use  text-book,  or  lectures,  or  both ;  but  it 
uses  them,  not  as  a  teamster  uses  an  ox-cart  to  fill  a  barn,  but  as 
a  cook  uses  flour  and  eggs  and  milk  to  prepare  a  meal.  So,  good 
examination  asks  questions  and  expects  answers ;  but  it  does  not 
aim  to  recover  what  has  been  put  into  the  pupil's  mind  in  the 
precise  form  in  which  it  went  in,  any  more  than  a  cook  expects 
to  get  back  his  cakes — if  they  are  wholesome.  It  aims  rather  to 
exhibit  the  healthy  vigor,  the  capacity  to  enjoy,  the  power  to 
work,  the  ability  to  comprehend,  which  is  the  outcome  of  assimi- 
lated knowledge.  Bad  examination  is  an  emetic.  It  aims  to 
bring  up  the  crude  mass  of  facts  a  pupil  is  carrying  in  his  mem- 
ory, which  is  the  stomach  of  the  mind.  It  puts  a  premium  on 
indigestion.  The  pupil  who  can  hold  the  largest  un assimilated 
mass  the  longest,  wins  the  prize.  Good  examination  is  a  tourna- 
ment, in  which  the  beauty  of  form  and  grace  of  bearing,  the  skill 
and  adroitness  of  thrust  and  parry,  which  the  mind  has  gained 
by  careful  dieting  and  faithful  training,  may  be  displayed  and 
crowned.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  healthy  joy, 
not  to  be  shrunk  from  with  morbid  dread.  And  until  examina- 
tion is  put  on  this  healthy  and  rational  basis,  it  will  continue  to 
be,  as  it  has  been  and  is,  the  worst  excrescence  that  disfigures  our 
system  of  education,  and  the  most  grievous  abuse  to  which  we 
subject  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools. 

The  function  of  memory  in  education  is  precisely  that  of  the 
stomach  in  physical  development.  It  is  to  receive  the  materials 
of  knowledge  and  retain  them  until  they  are  assimilated.  To 
retain  these  materials  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  is  an  injury  to  the  mental  system.  If  they  are 
not  retained  long  enough,  no  advantage  is  gained,  and  the  sti*engtli 
spent  in  acquiring  them  is  wasted.  If  they  are  retained  too  long, 
they  become  a  burden  rather  than  an  increment  of  strength,  and 
tliey  interfere  with  the  ac(|uisition  of  fresh  materials.  How,  then, 
shall    we    test  the    retention,  for    the  requisite    brief    period,  of 
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the  precise  facts  of  tlie  daily  lessons  which  constitute  the  ma- 
terials of  knowledge?  By  frequent  re\T.ews  covering  the  work  im- 
mediately preceding  the  lesson  of  the  day.  These  reviews  may 
be  most  conveniently  connected  with  the  daily  recitation ;  they 
may  be  oral  or  ^T^tten,  formal  or  informal.  Such  a  review  may 
go  into  the  precise  details  of  the  three  or  fonr  previous  lessons 
which  it  covers.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  examination  which 
has  a  right  to  inquire  into  minute  points  of  particular  lessons, 
and  to  insist  on  a  multiplicity  of  memorized  details.  These 
reviews  have  a  right  to  do  this,  because,  being  confined  to  a 
small  number  of  lessons,  the  amount  required  to  be  carried  in 
the  memory  is  not  large,  and  the  time  during  which  any  given 
fact  is  to  be  carried  is  not  long. 

Such  informal  reviews  of  brief  periods  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose. They  insure  the  retention  of  facts  long  enough  to  be  assim- 
ilated, and  at  the  same  time  they  test  the  fidelity  with  which  a 
pupil  is  doing  his  daily  work.  And  yet  their  limited  scope,  their 
infonnality,  and  their  frequency  prevent  them  from  being  bur- 
densome and  formidable,  and  remove  all  occasion  for  fret  and 
woiTy.  In  view  of  the  iiiij)()rtance  of  precise  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular facts  as  the  basis  of  all  forms  of  knowledge,  and  the  im- 
jxjrtaAce  of  fidelity  to  daily  duty  as  an  indispensable  mental  habit, 
out  of  one  hundred  marks  given  for  any  period  of  study,  fifty 
might  proj)erly  be  based  on  these  daily  recitations  and  reviews. 

Having  secured  the  materials  of  knowledge  for  a  period  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose,  and  having  given  the  memory  am})lc  credit 
for  tliis,  its  pn;liminary  but  all-important  function,  we  an^  j)r(V 
pared  to  advance  to  the  next  form  of  knowledge.  This  consists 
in  power  to  u.sc  the  materials  thus  gained.  All  knowledge  that 
is  good  for  anytliing  is  su.S(;eptibl(»  of  us*'.  It  can  \iv.  thrown  into 
nr;w  forms,  applied  to  concrete  cases,  earric<l  out  into  fresh  com- 
binations, and  made  t^)  solve  pracrtical  problems.  In  this  consists 
the  chief  practical  valiu;  r)f  knovvle(lge.  Knowledge;  must  be 
convert<;d  into  wisdom.  Knowing  that  a  thing  is  so,  is  of  little 
conHequcncc,  unless  we  know  how  it  comes  to  be  so,  .nid  wliat 
■Me  can  be  made  of  it.  "The  proof  f>f  the  pudding  is  in  ihe  cjit- 
ing."  Thcr  proof  of  mathemati(ts  is  in  .solving  probhuns.  T]\i) 
[>nx)f  of  g(rography  is  in  planning  voyages  for  s])(;cili(M'nds.    The 
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proof  of  language  is  ability  to  translate.  The  proof  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric  is  in  telling  a  story  or  writing  an  essay.  The  proof 
of  botany  is  in  analyzing  flowers.  The  proof  of  history  is  in 
appreciation  of  character  and  insight  into  the  causes  of  events. 
The  proof  of  literature  is  in  delight  in  beautiful  expression  and 
love  of  noble  thought.  The  proof  of  philosophy  is  in  the  con- 
duct of  life. 

In  these  more  practical  and  valuable  forms  of  knowledge, 
memory  is  thrown  into  the  background.  To  be  sure,  many  re- 
membered facts  are  present.  But  they  are  not  present  simply  as 
remembered  facts.  They  are  there  in  a  transfigured  form.  They 
are  present  as  beef  and  eggs  and  bread  and  butter  are  present  in 
the  blood  and  bone  and  nerve  and  sinew  of  a  healthy  body. 
They  are  not  lugged  about  as  so  many  separate  possessions  of 
which  the  mind  is  painfully  conscious  all  the  time.  They  are 
incorporated  into  the  organic  structure,  and  appear  in  conscious- 
ness only  as  the  undistinguished  elements  of  health  and  strength 
and  joy. 

This  form  of  knowledge,  instruction  should  foster  and  encour- 
age, and  examination  should  test  and  confirm.  The  examination 
which  is  to  do  this  should  give  pupils  all  the  time  they  care 
to  take  for  it,  in  school  or  at  home,  and  all  the  books  th^^  are 
willing  to  consult.  This  seems  like  a  contradiction  in  terms — an 
examination  with  plenty  of  time,  plenty  of  books,  and  plenty  of 
people  to  talk  to  I  Well,  these  are  the  conditions  in  which  we 
meet  the  tests  of  real  life.  We  do  not  have  catch-questions  about 
dates,  boundaries,  formulas,  and  lists  of  exceptions  fired  at  us  in 
the  home,  or  at  the  shop,  or  on  the  street.  And  if  once  in  a 
while  a  question  of  that  nature  does  come  up,  no  man,  unless  he 
be  a  professional  pedant,  is  ashamed  to  say  that  he  does  not 
know.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  constantly  called  upon  to  use 
our  knowledge,  to  interpret  what  we  hear  and  read  in  the  light 
of  it,  to  make  statements  which  are  based  upon  it,  and  to  solve 
problems  and  lay  plans  which  would  be  impossible  without  it. 
And  in  such  cases  we  generally  are  able  to  take  what  time  wo 
need  and  to  consult  what  l)0()ks  we  have  at  our  disposal. 

Th(;  public  schools  should  give,  as  one  form  of  examination, 
just  such  tests  as  those  of  actual  life.     liCt  the  pupils,  by  aetuiil 
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measurement  and  computation,  find  out  how  many  yards  of  car- 
pet are  required  to  cover  the  school-room  floor ;  how  many  cords 
of  wood  or  bushels  of  grain  the  school-room  would  hold ;  and  to 
hand  in  to  the  teacher  the  measurements,  with  a  diagram  of  the 
room  and  the  process  of  computation,  all  written  out  in  neat  and 
orderly  form.  Let  them  plan  the  yoyage  which  they  would  pre- 
fer to  take  if  they  had  a  steamers  at  their  disposal  for  a  year, 
stating  the  reasons  for  choosing  one  place  and  one  route  rather 
than  another,  and  describing  what  they  would  see  and  enjoy. 
Let  them,  from  the  scattered  references  to  a  prominent  historical 
character,  as  they  appear  in  difierent  places  in  the  text-book,  and 
from  outside  sources,  produce  a  continuous  narratiye  of  his  life, 
turning  history  into  biography.  Let  them  perform  simple  experi- 
ments or  make  collections  in  science.  In  literature,  let  them  pre- 
pare, using  abundant  appropriate  quotations,  an  author's  yiew  on 
a  giyen  topic,  or  his  conception  of  a  given  character.  Such  an 
examination  is  at  the  same  time  a  training  and  a  test.  The  pupil 
learns  by  doing,  and  by  his  success  or  failure  shows  whether  his 
knowledge  is  really  his  own  and  valuable  to  him  or  not. 

To  be  sure  there  is  a  chance  for  cheating  here ;  and  so  there 
is  in  real  life.  But  in  school,  as  in  the  world,  cheating  does  not 
pay,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  be  detected.  And  there  is  no  better 
lesson  in  morals  that  the  school  can  teach,  than,  by  trusting  pupils 
to  do  work  honestly  and  honorably,  and  by  punishing  them  when 
they  try  to  cheat,  to  train  them  in  habits  of  integrity  and  self-re- 
liance. By  going  over  with  a  j)upil  the  work  he  hands  in,  asking 
him  how  he  did  this  and  wliere  he  got  that,  a  teacher  can  very 
easily  find  out  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  fraudulent. 

This  examinatiun  in  a.ssimilatiou  and  power  is  entirely  free 
from  the  objections  which  are  raised  against  the  ordinary  exami- 
nation in  memory  and  retention.  Every  one  has  a  chance  to  do 
his  b(;st.  There  is  no  occasion  for  worry,  strain,  and  cram.  Its 
value  as  education  is  fully  ('.([muI  to  its  valuer  as  a  test.  Out  of 
one  hurnlp'd  marks  for  a  t(;rm's  work  on  a  given  study,  thirty 
might  well  be  ]){i,Hed  on  th(;  thorougliii<'.-s,  a(;cura(;y,  intelligence, 
interest,  anri  n(;atne8s  manifested  in  such  an  oxjunination. 

Memory  anrl  asMiniilation — knowing  th.it,  factH  nre  so,  and 
knowing  how  U)  put  facts  and  principles  together  in  ii(;w  (;ornbi- 
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nations  and  for  new  ends — are  not  the  whole  of  knowledge.  There 
remains  the  appreciation  of  a  subject,  not  as  the  sum  of  its  partic- 
ular parts,  but  as  an  organic  whole,  and  the  comprehension  of  the 
inter-relation  and  relative  importance  of  its  several  members. 
To  impart  this  highest  form  of  knowledge  is  the  function  of  the 
review  at  the  end  of  the  term  or  year.  The  final  review  ought 
not  to  be  simply  the  same  lessons  over  again  at  a  more  rapid 
pace  and  in  larger  doses.  When  a  man  has  climbed  a  mountain 
and  wishes  to  review  his  journey,  he  does  not  go  down  and  climb 
it  over  again,  substituting  leaps  for  steps.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  the  final  review  amounts  to  in  multitudes  of  our  schools, 
where  knowing  a  subject  is  identified  with  remembering  every 
particular  proposition  which  the  book  contains.  The  final  re- 
view should  observe  the  laws  of  perspective.  It  should  bring 
out  in  strong  light  the  main  features  of  the  subject,  and  throw 
minor  details  into  the  background.  It  should  point  out  the  con- 
nection of  part  with  part,  and  teach  the  pupil  to  see  each  mem- 
ber of  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  the  whole.  Its  aim  should 
be  to  systematize  knowledge.  It  should  insist,  not  so  much  on 
isolated  facts,  as  on  the  relations  which  bind  the  facts  together. 
This  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the 
teacher's  work.  It  is  here  that  poor  teachers  always  fail.  It  is 
in  this  that  good  teachers  give  proof  of  their  superiority. 

The  final  examination  should  be  based  exclusivelv  on  this 
final  review.  The  teacher  should  prepare  the  examination  pa- 
per, and  prepare  the  pupils  expressly  for  it.  "  What  heresy !  "  ex- 
claims the  traditional  examiner  who  has  spent  his  life  trying  to 
set  questions  which  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  could  anticipate. 
"  Examination  with  one's  books  at  his  elbow  and  one's  time  on 
his  hands  was  bad  enough ;  but  an  examination  on  questions  for 
which  pupils  are  especially  prepared  is  the  worst  that  can  be  con- 
ceived." That  depends  on  what  the  special  preparation  is,  mid 
how  you  regard  it.  It  is  like  a  pause  in  a  prayer-meeting.  If 
you  are  afraid  of  it,  and  try  to  avoid  it,  and  then  after  all  it  over- 
takes you,  it  is  ruinous.  But  if  you  recognize  it,  weleoino  it, 
and  make  good  use  of  it,  as  the  Friends  do,  a  period  of  siU'noe  is 
not  merely  harmless,  it  is  most  helpful.  If  you  start  with  the 
theory  that  tlie  final   review  is  to  cover  the  entire  ground  and  in- 
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elude  every  detail  of  the  term's  work,  and  tliat  the  examination 
is  to  test  minutely  everything  included  in  this  section  of  univer- 
sal knowledge,  and  then  prepare  pupils  with  special  reference  to 
anticipated  questions,  then  of  course  such  special  preparation  is 
mischievous  and  immoral.  If,  however,  you  recognize  that  the 
class  has  been  examined  sufficientlv  already  on  the  memorv  of 
particular  facts  and  the  application  of  particular  principles,  if 
you  confine  your  review  to  developing  a  clear  grasp  of  a  few 
main  principles  and  a  perception  of  a  few  fundamental  relations, 
and  if  you  tell  them  beforehand  that  the  final  examination  will 
be  based  entirely  on  these  few  fundamental  matters  with  which 
the  work  of  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  is  occupied,  there  is  noth- 
ing unfair  about  it.  It  makes  the  final  review  the  most  valuable, 
and  the  least  difficult  part  of  the  term's  work  for  the  pupil  who 
is  attentive  and  faithful.  It  cultivates  thoughtfulness  in  the 
pupil,  and  brings  him  into  contact  with  tlie  subject  itself,  instead 
of  a  book  upon  it  and  lessons  about  it.  It  is  the  key-stone 
which  holds  all  the  rest  in  place. 

Furthermore,  an  examination  based  exclusively  on  the  main 
topics  dwelt  upon  in  this  review,  subjects  the  pupils  to  no  seri- 
ous strain;  it  engenders  no  nervousness;  it  calls  for  no  extensive 
cramming.  Out  of  one  hundred  marks  for  a  study,  the  reiiuiin- 
ing  twenty  may  justly  be  assigned  on  the  results  of  such  a  final 
examination. 

Let  us  now,  by  way  of  recapitulation,  contrast  the  two  methods 
of  examination,  and  see  wherein  consists  the  iin])rovemcnt  claimed 
for  the  method  sketched  above.  The  old  method  Inys  iiiidue 
stress  ujxjn  formal  memory.  The  new  recognizes  the  important 
function  of  memory,  bnt  dr)cs  not  over-work  it,  nnd  confines  it 
within  proper  limits.  The  old  method  recognizes  C)nly  one  kind 
of  knowledge,  only  one  way  of  possessing  it,  and  only  one  way 
of  testing  it.  Tin;  new  metliod  recognizes  at  least  three  kinds 
of  knowledge- — aj)f)rehension  of  partJcnl.Mr  facts,  :ij)pli(ration  of 
principhis  U)  Hj)eciul  cases,  and  cc>niprchensi()n  of  subjects  as 
intcr-related  wholes.  It  teaclHJS  tliese  different  fr)rrns  of  knowl- 
edge by  difTrjrent  methods,  and  t<;stH  them  in  dilfcTcint  wjiys  and 
at  different  tim(!S.  The  old  mcthofj  distrusts  t<;a(rhers  and  sub- 
jects  them   \a)  constraint.     And   when  "the  main   ol)ject  of  the 
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examination  of  the  pupils  is  to  grade  and  mark  the  teachers  and 
to  determine  with  what  degree  of  success  the  class-room  work  is 
carried  on,"  and  "the  average  time  that  the  examiners  spend 
with  each  class  does  not  exceed  half  an  hour,"  as  the  "Special 
Committee  of  Eight "  report  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  then  it  amounts  to  a  very 
clumsy  device  for  whipping  the  teachers  over  the  backs  of  the 
pupils.  It  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  awkward.  The  examination  of 
schools  and  teachers  and  methods  of  teaching  is  a  very  important 
matter ;  but  this  hurried  examination  of  pupils  on  everything  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  examination 
is  held,  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  The  new  method  trusts  teachers 
implicitly,  or  at  all  events  does  not  give  pupils  the  impression 
that  it  distrusts  their  teachers.  And  by  inspecting  each  of  the 
three  kinds  of  examination  as  conducted  by  the  teachers,  super- 
intendents and  examiners  can  form  quite  as  good  a  conception  of 
a  teacher's  efficiency  as  they  could  gain  by  springing  questions 
of  their  own  upon  the  pupils  once  or  twice  a  term. 

The  old  method  fosters  nervousness,  disease,  anxiety,  pro- 
tracted periods  of  idleness  alternating  with  brief  occasions  of 
excitement  and  over-exertion.  The  new  method  keeps  pupils 
evenly  at  work  in  one  way  or  another  throughout  the  term,  and 
the  work  of  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  differs  in  kind  rather 
than  in  degree  from  the  work  of  the  preceding  weeks.  The 
old  method  gave  especial  advantage  to  one  type  of  mind,  and 
that  not  the  highest.  The  new  method  recognizes  various  types 
of  mind,  and  gives  to  each  pupil  a  chance  to  do  his  best  in  liis 
own  lines,  while  it  does  not  permit  him  to  neglect  the  lines  in 
which  he  is  naturally  weak.  The  first  method  ignores  the  finer 
distinctions  in  the  quality  of  knowledge,  and  the  largest  quantity 
of  the  poorest  quality  of  knowledge  receives  the  highest  mark. 
The  method  advocated  above  discriminates  with  reference  to 
quality  as  well  as  quantity,  and  bases  its  awards  as  much  on  the 
availability  and  the  significance  of  knowledge  as  on  its  mere 
possession. 

The  existing  methods  of  examination  in  our  public  schools 
are  a  special  application  of  tluit  disposition  to  estimate  all  things 
by  the  sim})le  standard  of  mere  magnitude,  which  is  the  bane  of 
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American  life  to-day.  A  man  is  judged  well-off  according  to  the 
size  of  his  bank-account,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  he 
is  thereby  enabled  to  live  a  more  noble,  generous,  helpful  human 
life  or  not.  A  church  is  accounted  prosperous  according  to  the 
number  of  its  worshipers,  without  stopping  to  consider  whether 
by  its  ministrations  these  souls  are  attuned  to  reverence  and  hu- 
mility and  peace  and  love,  or  are  simply  crammed  with  irrational 
dogmas  and  tickled  with  sensational  sentimentalism.  Is  it,  then, 
strange  that  schools  and  teachers,  classes  and  pupils,  are  ranked 
by  the  sheer  dead  weight  of  information  they  can  pack  away  in 
their  heads  and  exhibit  on  demand? 

The  general  establishment  and  permanent  maintenance  of  bet- 
ter methods  of  examination  in  our  public  schools  imply  a  more 
rational  and  spiritual  conception  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Until  that  comes,  efforts  to  improve  examination  in  schools  will 
be  misunderstood  by  popular  prejudice,  opposed  by  parental 
authority,  and  hence  defeated  by  political  power.  Still,  a  begin- 
ning must  be  made  somewhere.  And  what  more  appropriate 
point  of  attack  on  the  prevailing  materialism  and  its  crude  stand- 
ards of  mere  magnitude  than  right  here  in  the  public  schools, 
which  are  the  fountain-heads  of  national  thought  and  life?  And 
what  better  levssons  can  we  begin  with  than  these :  that  knowing 
the  largest  lot  of  facts  is  not  identical  with  the  truest  wisdom ; 
that  aV)ility  to  answer  the  arbitrary  questions  of  an  examiner  is 
not  the  end  of  education  ;  that  the  use  of  knowledge  for  the  prac- 
tical [>urposes  of  daily  life  and  the  grasp  of  its  significance  as 
food  for  wide  thought  and  noble  feeling,  are  the  great  ends  at 
which  education  aims,  the  deep  realities  to  which  learning  minis- 
ters, the  solid  substances  on  which  intellectual  life  niu.st  rest. 

William  DkWiit  Hyde. 
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I  HAVE  been  asked  to  write  something  about  the  elements  of 
success  in  fiction.  At  the  first  glance  it  seems  a  natural  subject 
enough  to  be  treated  by  a  writer  experienced  for  many  years  in 
the  expedients  of  that  art.  And  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  words 
which  naturally  rise  to  my  lips  must  seem  a  very  futile  conclu- 
sion in  view  of  all  the  facilities  I  ought  to  have  had  for  forming 
an  opinion.  For  I  am  disposed  to  begin  by  sa3ring  that  I  do  not 
in  the  least  know  what  these  elements  of  success  are.  They  do 
not  belong,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  any  category  of  things  that 
can  be  classified  and  calculated  upon.  It  is  much  against  the 
tenets  and  theories  of  this  age  to  consider  anything  as  accidental, 
or  to  allow  that  any  result  is  not  to  be  accounted  for ;  but  as  we 
cannot  lay  down  any  law  by  which  successful  poetry  is  to  be 
evolved,  neither  is  there  any  way  of  attaining  by  effort  of  will,  or 
guidance  of  rules,  or  following  of  example,  success  in  fiction.  It 
depends  upon  a  hundred  fluctuating  things — upon  the  changes  of 
fashion  and  public  taste,  upon  accidental  circumstances,  upon 
what  often  seems  a  mere  caprice  and  chance  of  popularity,  in  so 
far  as  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  particular  genius  of  the  writer. 
Many  books  have  been  successful  which  have  had  little  admixture 
of  this  latter  element ;  and,  though  I  must  believe  that  nothing 
in  which  there  is  individual  genius  is  ever  entirely  without  its 
effect,  this  effect  is  often  much  inferior,  in  extent  at  least,  to 
that  of  works  which  have  no  genius  at  all. 

It  is  not  perhaps  so  wonderful  as  some  people  think,  that 
in  face  of  our  fine  nineteenth-century  theories  of  art  for  art,  and 
preference  of  analysis  and  fine-drawn  character-painting  to  more 
robust  models,  the  general  reader  should  have  gone  back  with  a 
spring  of  evident  relief  to  records  of  wild  adventure,  fighting,  and 
bloodshed.  This  is  a  sort  of  natural  recoil  from  fare  too  etheival 
for  human  nature's  daily  food.  '^Phe  wonderful  power  of  George 
Eliot's  genius  kept   us  all  up   to   the  nuirk  as  long  ;hs  tU'sh  and 
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blood  could  bear  it.  But  when  that  force  was  withdrawn,  the 
lesser  professors  of  the  craft  dropped,  as  men  tugging  at  a  rope 
would  fall  were  its  strands  suddenly  to  give  way.  And  now  the 
fine  workmanship,  say  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  who  carries  that  art 
to  perfection — his  minute  and  delicate  and  purposely  inconclu- 
sive renderings  of  a  life  too  full  of  motive  ever  to  come  to  any- 
thing— naturally  gives  the  fascinated  yet  unsatisfied  reader  an 
appetite  for  the  downright  effects  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard.  While 
the  American  Hamlet  of  the  day  wavers  and  hesitates,  the  Zulu's 
straightforward  rules  of  action  are  delightful  to  the  less  sophisti- 
cated intelligence.  It  is  curious  to  see  this  process  take  place  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer  himself,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Louis  Stevenson,  who,  beginning  with  the  most  vaporous  ro- 
mance, and  essay-writing  of  the  finest  but  always  most  delightful 
character,  suddenly,  one  can  scarcely  help  thinking,  in  an  acces  of 
impatience  with  these  delicate  methods,  toppled  over  from  the 
heights  of  the  high  fantastical  in  literature  to  the  wild  and  fas- 
cinating adventures  of  "Treasure  Island,"  with  a  delightful  ease 
in  wliich  few  could  equal  him,  but  which  refreshed  both  his 
readers  and  himself  like  a  waft  of  salt  sea  air  and  brisk  breezes. 

This  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  sudden  surging  up  of 
the  ancient  legend  of  adventure  and  movement,  amidst  a  society 
which  has  had  its  fill  of  philosophy,  of  domesticity,  of  criticism, 
and  all  the  analytical  j)rocesses.  It  explains  why  persons  of  the 
finest  ta.st<^»  have  set  uf)  the  fashion  of  turning,  in  real  or  affected 
disgu.st  with  contoinporary  work,  their  own  and  others',  to  the 
detective  8c1kk>1  of  literature,  Xa)  Gaboriau  and  his  kind.  15iit 
except  by  showing  the  necessary  and  inevitable  succession  of  the 
tides  in  light  literature  as  in  everything  else,  this  change  of  front 
throws  })ut  little  light  upon  the  cau.ses  of  success  in  fiction,  in 
a  year  which  has  consumed  edition  after  e<lition  of  "  Kolx^rt  I'^Is- 
rnere,"  and  done  prec;is(;Iy  tlu?  sanies  thing  for  "  Mi\  Hnnies  of 
New  York,"  what  can  any  one;  say?  Kvidently  no  rule  can 
equally  afTc^tt  tliese  two  exe,ej)tif>nal  successes. 

Tliis  absoncc  of  any  certainty  in  respect,  not  perhaj)sc>f  literary 

excellence,  which  is  a  fine  essence  not  always  p(;rceptiblc  to  the 

unrTitic.'il    reader,  but  of  pr)wcr  to  touch  tin;  public  mind,  is  the 

exj)hinatiori,  no  doui>t,  of  the  many  mistakes  whi(;h   have  been 
122 
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made  bj  publishers,  who  have  sometimes  been  known  to  bandy 
about  from  hand  to  hand  and  reject  one  after  another  works  not 
only  of  real  excellence,  but  which  on  their  appearance  eventually 
obtained  actual  fame.  I  have  seen  a  respectable  member  of  that 
profession  gnash  his  teeth  at  the  popularity  of  a  book  brought 
out  by  another  publisher.  "  It  was  offered  to  us,  but  we  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  vexation  thinly 
veiled  under  a  grand  air  of  contemptuous  surprise;  and  it 
would  not  have  been  in  flesh  and  blood  not  to  derive  a  certain 
satisfaction  from  his  discomfiture.  I  have  seen,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  one  notable  instance,  both  publisher  and  public  momen- 
tarily taken  in  by  a  literary  adventurer,  who,  by  dint  of  much 
blowing  of  his  own  trumpet,  managed  to  secure  success  for  the 
first  (as  was  intended)  of  a  series  of  works,  without  a  single  claim 
either  of  power  or  pleasantness,  literary  merit,  or  worth  of  any 
kind.  The  second,  it  is  true,  died,  so  to  speak,  before  it  was  born, 
but  still  for  once  the  triumph  had  been  obtained.  In  one  of  the 
latest  of  extraordinary  successes,  that  of  "  Called  Back,"  the  effect 
was  almost  wonderful,  because  it  was  not  that  of  a  literary  char- 
latan. The  book  was  in  no  respect  a  great  one,  calculated  to 
turn  the  head  of  a  country;  but  it  was  by  no  means  without 
merit,  and  was  indeed  as  good  as  many  books  which  have  a  re- 
spectable mediocre  success.  Why  it  should  have  rushed  into  an 
issue  of  hundreds  of  thousands;  why  everybody  should  have 
asked,  "  Have  you  read  '  Called  Back'?  "  is  a  mystery  to  which  I 
cannot  attempt  to  give  any  explanation.  It  was,  perhaps,  just 
the  turn  of  the  tide  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

The  art  of  fiction  was  young  when  Sir  Walter  came  to  his 
kingdom,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  what  were  the  ele- 
ments of  success  in  his  case.  Wliatever  may  be  the  vagaries  of 
youthful  or  uneducated  opinion,  no  one,  fortunately,  can  ques- 
tion that  success,  or  its  lasting  character,  or  the  wonderful  inthi- 
encc  it  has  had,  not  only  upon  literature,  but  in  many  practical 
ways  as  an  agent  in  national  life.  And  there  was  nothing  ad- 
ventitious in  that  noble  and  giMiuine  success — a  triumph  whicli 
was  good  for  everybody  all  round;  for  his  ci)untry  and  f»u"  other 
countries;  for  himself  aiul  Uh'  his  boundless  audioTu*t».  Hut  were 
we  to  (mdeavor  to  nuikt^  out  any  rule  from  his  example  ami  fix>m 
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that  of  the  ''  sister  spirit  "  whom  he  was  so  ready  to  acknowledge, 
and  whose  modest  work  began  while  his  was  in  full  blaze,  in 
what  ntter  perplexity  would  the  endeavor  land  us?  The  broad 
and  luminous  landscape,  the  full  life-size  of  all  his  figures,  the 
big  out-door  coming  and  going,  the  admixture  of  public  and 
private,  and  the  affairs  of  the  time  with  those  of  the  individual  in 
one  large  real  world  of  existence,  not  in  any  private  corner  of 
limited  interest — all  this  forms  the  greatest  contrast  possible  to 
Miss  Austen's  little  drawing-room  dramas,  her  small  village 
society,  the  little  group  of  actors,  the  subdued  excitements  and 
influences,  the  mistakes  and  failures  of  the  mild,  decorous  coun- 
try life  in  which  a  concealed  engagement  is  the  greatest  mystery, 
and  an  erroneous  judgment  the  darkest  defect.  Sir  Walter  had 
no  preference  for  his  own  milieu.  A  rare  figure  from  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  such  a  cheerful  appearance  as  Mr.  Councilor  Pley- 
dell,  and  the  one  delightful  contemporary  picture  of  "  The  Anti- 
quary'," are  all  that  can  claim  the  advantage  of  being,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  a  now  extensive  scliool,  drawn  from  tlie  life, 
lie  preferred  to  emancipate  himself  so  far  from  the  bondage  of 
the  actual  as  to  tlirow  back  his  subjects  for  a  generation  or  two, 
thus  securing  the  distance  and  perspective  which  were  evidently 
— though  we  doubt  if  he  ever  fonnulated  an  idea  on  tlie  subject 
— agreeable  to  his  genius.  Miss  Austen's  j)ractice  was  entirely 
different.  Her  little  world  was  the  worM  around  licr:  tli(;  life 
which  she  wu.s  herself  living  was  that  which  she  transfcM-red  to 
the  miniature  block  of  ivory  at  which  she  amused  liersell  by 
working,  on  one  side  of  the  drawing-room  ta))le  in  the  nv^tory 
while  all  the  visitors  were  tilking.  The  endless  amusement 
which  she  herself  derived  from  their  little  humors,  their  foolish 
tilk,  their  absurd  little  vanities  and  levitirs  and  good-hearted- 
nc»HM,  is  transfr-rrfd  by  magic  to  the  miml  of  tlie  readiT,  till  lie 
hears  an<l  hva-h  the  whole  through  Miss  Jane's  eyes,  but  always 
with  a  delightful  consciousness  of  that  mediiim,  whioh  brightens 
his  own  j)ereej)tions,  and  makers  him  see  tin?  hiniior  of  much  th.-it 
to  hiinsflf  wr)iild  pro})ablv  ordv  havr  been  tcijious  and  weari- 
some.  Slie  is  a  little  stilted  soni<.'times  in  Iht  diction,  and  more 
than  a  little  cynical,  which  latter  (piality  is  of  the  utmost  um*  to 
h'T  in   preM<Tving  the  rlistinctncss  and  clear  uLmosphere  ol   her 
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little  world.  Miss  Austen's  best  successor  in  contemporary  Eng- 
lish life,  the  delightful  writer  and  still  more  delightful  woman, 
whose  original  name  of  Anne  Thackeray  her  lovers  are  loath  to 
part  with,  fails  in  attaining  the  power  of  her  predecessor  chiefly 
by  her  complete  incapacity  for  being  cynical,  and  her  desire  to 
admire  and  love  all  her  personages,  and  mend  them  of  the  imper- 
fections which  she  is  compelled  against  her  will  to  admit  the 
existence  of.  Miss  Austen,  on  her  side,  has  no  desire  to  mend 
anybody.  People  are  far  too  amusing  to  her  in  their  follies  to 
give  her  any  wish  to  alter  them.  Thus  nothing  could  be  more 
different  than  the  methods  of  Scott  and  Miss  Austen,  and  yet  the 
success  of  each  is  perfect  in  its  way. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  which  they  are  alike,  and 
that  is  the  most  perfect  knowledge  and  mastery  of  their  subjects, 
and  of  the  life  which  they  have  preserved  for  us  better  than  all 
the  solemn  records  of  history  could  have  preserved   it.     Scott 
knew  the  farmers  of  the  Lammermuirs,  the  Lothian  plowmen, 
the  northern  lairds,  as  well  as  Miss  Austen  knew  Miss  Bates  and 
Mrs.  Elton.     He  understood  all  their  moods  and  their  ways  of 
thinking,  and  their  homes,  and  good  wives  and  ladies,  and  how 
they  moved  and  had  their  being.     Partly,  no  doubt,  in  his  case, 
this  was  the  result  of  sympathetic  insight,  but  often  of  actual 
knowledge ;    while  with  Miss  Austen  it  was  entirely  the  latter — 
an  intimate  and  complete  acquaintance  with  the  class  to  which 
she   confined   herself,  seldom   straying   even   down   to  a  maid- 
servant or  up  to  a  very  fine  lady.     But  Scott  knew  everybody  in 
his  Scotland,  great  and  small.     We  have  thus  one  rule  which 
may  be  established  as  a  fundamental  principle.     It  is  in  "Alton 
Locke,"  I  think,  that  the  poet  meditates  a  romance  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  is  peremptorily  bidden  by  his  friend  and  adviser 
to  write  of  wliat  he  knows  and  not  of  that  which  he  has  no  means 
of  knowing.     It  is  an  exceedingly  safe  ruk^,  but  even  this  is  not 
without  its  contradictions.     Anthony  Trollope,  who,  though  lie 
has  been  overshadowed  by  greater  writers,  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  chroniclers  of  Euglish  life  that  ever  existed,  made  his 
reputation  by  his  sketches  of   ecclesiastical  circles  ami  of    the 
society  of  a  cathedral  town.     I  remember  to  have  myself  tirnily 
believed  for   many  years   that  he  was   the  son  of  a  elergynuiu 
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brought  up  in  Barchester,  and  had  naturally  acquired  his  knowl- 
edge in  that  way.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Barchester  was  as 
completely  evolved  from  his  imagination  as  if  it  had  been  Fairy- 
land, and  he  had  no  real  acquaintance  at  all  with  clerical  life.  If 
I  may  cite  my  own  small  experience  among  such  names,  I  might 
add  that  I  myself  got  credit  for  much  acquaintance  with  the 
ways  of  English  dissenters,  of  which  I  really  knew  nothing  at 
all,  save  in  a  solitary  gleam  of  reflection  from  another  phase  of 
society.  It  is  very  well  known  that  Miss  Martineau  had  never 
been  in  Norway,  and  knew  nothing  more  of  that  country  than 
could  be  gleaned  from  books,  when  she  wrote  the  delightful 
"Feats  on  the  Fiord,"  which  seems  (to  the  ignorant  at  least)  so 
full  of  local  color.  Therefore  even  this  simple  fundamental 
principle  does  not  always  hold.  But  it  is  in  general  a  safe  one. 
I  might  add,  I  think  with  still  greater  force,  that  one  very 
distinct  element  of  success  in  fiction  is  having  something  to  say. 
To  write  a  story  because  it  is  suj^posed  to  be  the  most  ready 
and  easy  way  of  making  money  by  writing,  is  a  detennination 
whicli,  by  dint  of  genius  and  good  luck,  may  be  successfully 
carried  out.  But  it  is  never  a  likely  way  of  success.  I  have 
given  foolishly  such  advice  in  my  day,  as  no  doubt  many  other 
writers  must  have  done,  suggesting,  '' AVliy  not  write  a  story?" 
to  hopeless  young  as})irants  in  j)oetry  or  other  forms  of  literature 
— hapless  souls  who  think  all  their  difliculties  will  l)e  over  if  an 
experienced  autlnjr  will  but  take  them  in  hand.  I  have  received, 
with  compunction  and  mi.sgivings,  the  enthusiastic  thanks  of  my 
victim,  wlio  has  forthwith  begun  to  write  the  story  which  was 
the  easiest  way  of  opening  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Fame.  \ 
have  in  .some  cuscs  had  th(;  j)ainful  task  of  negotiating  with  a 
j)uhlis})cr  for  tlie  bringing  out  of  the  pnxhiction,  wliich,  in  the 
meantime,  it  has  been  my  fate  to  criticise,  suggesting  corrections 
Romctimea  t<^)0  anxiou.sly,  too  (h^cilcly  carried  out.  And  wIkii 
failure  has  been  the  result,  as  was  to  be  expected,  I  have  felt  the 
look  of  the  disappointed  go  to  my  heart.  ''Why<]i<l  you  tell 
me  tr>  do  it?  "  was  in  tixt  trouhh^d  eyes.  And  what  reply  could 
tliere  ]»e  U)  such  a  qucjstion?  r)tlier  writers  of  fiction,  however, 
(]f)  not  agree  with  me  on  this  subject.  Wi.  J.inies  I\'ivn  ofTeis 
literature  (if  not  specially  fiction)  as  u  handy  profession  to  any 
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new-comer.  Mr.  Walter  Besant  thinks  that  the  art  may  be 
taught,  and  that  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  by  note-books  and 
special  studies.  I  respect  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen,  but  I  do 
not  agree  with  them.  In  every  communication  between  the  lit- 
erary person  and  the  public,  the  chief  necessity  seems  to  me  to 
be  that  the  former  should  have  something  to  say — not  necessarily 
a  moral  lesson,  nor  anything  of  an  instructive  kind,  but  at  least 
his  story,  something  that  has  been  in  him  before  he  had  ever 
thought  of  making  fame  or  money  by  it.  It  is  perfectly  lawful 
and  even  laudable  to  desire  both  the  monev  and  the  fame.  But 
first  of  all  let  there  be  the  something  which  is  his  own  to  give. 

"  That  I  for  pair  auld  Scotland's  sake 
Some  usefu'  plan  or  book  should  make, 
Or  sing  a  sang  at  least," 

says  Bums.  No  one  who  has  the  true  mettle  will  ever  begin  by 
thinking  of  the  recompense.  He  must  "  sing  his  sang  at  least " 
out  of  a  full  heart,  having  something  in  him  which,  however 
dimly  realized,  however  humble,  still  wants  utterance  and  will 
not  be  gainsaid.  Sometimes  a  man,  still  more  often  a  woman, 
will  have  but  one  thing  to  say ;  and  when  that  is  said — which 
perhaps  may  be  done  most  successfully,  under  a  kind  of  inspira- 
tion— will  go  on  for  years  on  the  strength  of  it,  repeating  and 
watering  down  the  one  real  impulse,  which  is  of  course  a  sad  and 
regrettable  consequence.  In  such  a  case,  the  "  single  speech  "  is 
generally  an  outburst  of  feeling,  not  an  impulse  of  imagination. 

These  two  things  are  the  only  foundations  of  success  in  fic- 
tion with  which  I  am  acquainted :  to  know  what  you  pretend  to 
expound  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  to  have  something  to  say 
— not  to  make  an  effort  to  say  something  by  laborious  study  of 
life  and  character  unknown.  What  is  best  is  to  have  that  spon- 
taneous, sympathetic  understanding  more  or  less  of  all  humanity 
and  every  human  thought  and  feeling,  which  made  Sliakespeai*e, 
and  which,  in  many  gradations  and  dilutions,  makes  all  true 
romancists  and  all  the  best  historians,  preachei*s,  and  teachoi's  of 
men;  that  invaluable  power  of  putting  one's  self  in  another's 
place,  seeing  with  his  eyes,  feeling  through  his  heart,  which  is  at 
once  the  highest  moral  influence  and  the  very  essence  of  genius. 
But  this   is   a  thing    which    cannot    be  learned   or  aeciuiiiHl,   at 
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least  in  literature.  In  morals  it  may  be  cultivated  and  strength- 
ened. I  doubt  whether  any  mind  not  so  endowed  by  nature 
can  ever  learn  instantaneously  to  change  its  very  being  and 
become  for  the  time  him  or  her  whom  it  is  its  task  to  eluci- 
date. Of  course  this  gift  may  be  given  in  many  differing  de- 
grees, and  may  exist  in  unison  with  a  very  limited  intellect  as 
well  as  a  very  great  one.  The  degree  is  not  the  question,  but 
the  kind.  One  sees  it  wasted  (as  we  reckon)  in  shepherds,  and 
plowmen,  and  guides,  and  all  kinds  of  homely  people;  but 
when  it  exists  in  concert  with  any  grace  or  power  of  expression, 
any  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  world,  it  is  the  fullest  en- 
dowment that  the  novelist  can  desire. 

This,  however,  is  something  very  different  from  the  conscious 
study  of  character  and  still  more  conscious  art  of  observation 
which  are  recommended  as  a  preparation  for  the  art  of  fiction.  I 
have,  for  my  own  part,  no  faith  in  the  note-book.  If  a  young 
writer  cannot  divine  what  is  likely  to  be  said  in  a  drawing-room 
after  dinner,  or  in  any  other  congregation  of  tlie  personages 
whose  very  existence  is  due  to  his  imagination,  no  number  of 
actual  conversations  put  down  in  a  note-book  will  help  him,  and 
he  had  much  better  give  up  the  art  of  fiction  at  once.  Ilis  bus- 
iness is  not  to  report  what  actual  people  have  said,  which  is  an 
odious  sort  of  eavesdropping,  however  unimportant  the  talk  may 
be,  but  to  give  an  ideal  representation  of  what  people  in  certain 
circumstances  would  be  likely  to  say,  leaving  out  the  repetitions, 
the  pointless  remarks,  the  meaningless  digressions  with  which 
most  of  us  actually  dilute  our  conversation.  Jlis  course  of 
study,  so  far  as  study  can  benelit  him  in  an  art  which  is  not  to 
be  taught,  should  be  entirely  of  an  ideal  kind.  He  should  work 
out  within  himself  the  j)roblems  of  humanity  as  thoy  lie  around 
him,  imaginirjg  with  all  thf  fervor  and  simplicity  of  sympathc^tic 
tlK)Ught  how  a  cf'ftain  fir<)U\>  of  human  creatures  would  conduct 
themselves  in  this  or  that  emergency,  how  they  would  be  likely 
U)  tliink  and  act  and  speak ;  what  efTcct  upon  the  mind  a  sudden 
a^lversity,  a  sudden  prosperity,  would  have;  how  a  mnn  or 
woman  wronged  would  standi  in  thc^  face  of  fate,  whether  cou- 
rageously or  miserably,  ov(Tcrjming  or  Ix'irig  ovenrome.  He 
would  examine  how  men  an;  niXcjiU'A  by  circumstancjes,  and  with 
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what  subtle  strangeness  their  minds  work,  making  new  paths 
wherever  the  old  are  blocked  up.  No  doubt  he  would  naturally 
think  it  out  in  the  first  place  from  what  he  himself  would  do,  but 
the  study  would  soon  branch  out  into  other  lines,  and — half 
imagination,  half  knowledge — would,  by  means  of  thinking  what 
other  human  creatures  of  his  own  acquaintance  would  do,  furnish 
him  with  the  true,  and  I  think  the  only  legitimate  aid  which  in- 
dividual circumstances  or  existing  characters  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  give. 

This,  however,  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which, 
in  my  poor  opinion,  the  young  romancer  should  be  trained,  so 
far  as  he  can  be  trained  at  all,  than  of  the  means  by  which  fiction 
succeeds  and  triumphs.  To  that  question  I  must  simply  return 
my  first  reply,  and  repeat  that  I  do  not  know.  Whatever  is 
natural,  genuine,  and  true,  gets,  I  believe,  its  acknowledgment, 
less  or  more,  sooner  or  later.  It  has  its  recompense,  if  not  in  the 
applause  of  the  crowds,  yet  in  the  admiration  of  the  critic ;  or  if 
it  does  not  gain  that,  perhaps  in  the  appreciation  of  certain  non- 
critical  but  sympathetic  intelligences  which  exist  everywhere, 
and  represent  that  unknown  friend,  the  gentle  reader,  to  whom 
we  all  instinctively  appeal.  But  as  to  the  means  of  securing 
supreme  success,  of  catching  everybody's  eye  and  ear,  I  am 
quite  unqualified  to  give  any  opinion.  Great  genius  will  cer- 
tainly do  it,  chance  will  do  it,  a  word  said  in  a  lucky  moment,  a 
happy  turning  of  the  tide,  a  sudden  apparently  fortuitous  chim- 
ing in  with  some  public  want  of  fancy.  The  best  secures  it  gen- 
erally, I  am  happy  to  think,  but  sometimes  also  the  worst,  and 
sometimes  that  which  is  neither  bad  nor  good,  a  mediocrity 
which  is  more  perplexing  than  either.  For  the  temple  of  fame, 
to  use  a  high-flown  and  old-fashioned  phrase,  is  likewise  the  tem- 
ple of  the  winds,  and  thither  are  carried  straws  and  seniles  and 
much  light  flying  rubbish,  as  well  as  the  bay  leaves  and  birds  of 
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If  the  ancient  Athenians,  who  "spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  either  to  tell  or  hear  some  new  thing,"  were  living  in 
America  to-day,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  turn  with  very  great 
alacrity  to  an  article  on  the  temperance  question.  In  the  recent 
political  campaign  this  subject  played  in  many  of  the  States  a 
part  scarcely  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  tariff.  News- 
papers and  magazines,  politicians  and  private  citizens,  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  discussing  the  issue.  We  have  listened  to  one 
orator  who  Vjelieves  that  any  recognition  of  the  liquor- traffic  im- 
plies a  compact  with  the  devil ;  to  another  who,  in  his  enmity  to 
rum,  prefers  a  tax  to  a  license  fee ;  to  another  who  believes  that 
an  increa.se  in  the  amount  of  licen.se  fees  would  better  the  present 
condition  of  affairs;  and  to  another  who  wants  free  whisky  and 
plenty  of  it,  but  who,  instead  of  saying  so,  declares  himself  to  be 
a  champion  of  j>ersonal  liberty  and  a  sworn  foe  of  sum])tuary 
laws  and  paternal  government.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to 
add  anything  to  this  flood  of  argument  and  eloquence,  this  au- 
tumnal political  frcslict  which,  though  the  theme  may  change, 
rages  and  roars  every  Oct(jber,  and  subsides  at  last  on  election 
day  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  mankind.  T  would  not  stay  the 
receding  waters,  but  there  is  one  feature  of  tliu  ti'iiij)erance  issue 
which  needs  t^>  be  em])li:isized.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  this  re- 
form is  not  a  matter  of  private  morals,  nor  of  religion,  nor  of  sen- 
timent, nor  (A  tlicjory,  but  a  great  cpn'stion  of  practical  ))olitics, 
lying  fairly  within  the  scope  of  governmental  and  hence  (jf  ])arti- 
san  af:tion. 

There  is  a  private  and  domestic  region  into  which  the  gov- 

onirnent  should  not  })ry.     A  man's  opinions,  his  conversation,  his 

treatment  of  his   faniilv  should   Ix.*  free  to  a  irreat  extent  from 

official  HUi)erviHion.      Within   this  sphen;  legislation   is  at  best  a 

olum.sy  instrument  f)f  n'form.      i\s  l)i-.  Johnson  says, 

**  How  nrnall  of  all  that  iiiiiiiari  licartH  ciidiiro, 
That  part  wliich  laws  or  Uiii^Hcuri  cuimu  or  euro." 
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This  feeling  is  a  natural  and  true  one,  and  the  opponents  of 
temperance  legislation  play  upon  it  when  they  speak  of  "  sump- 
tuary laws  "  and  "personal  liberty."  Does  the  temperance  issue 
then  belong  to  this  non-political  region?  It  is  important  to  de- 
termine this  question  once  for  all.  If  the  matter  is  one  simply 
of  private  morals,  it  will  not  take  a  permanent  hold  on  the  poli- 
tics of  the  country.  Many  people  have  an  aversion  to  mixing 
morals  with  their  politics.  It  seems  to  them  not  practical  and 
even  womanish.  The  story  of  the  abandoned  wife,  the  desolated 
home,  the  starving  children  has  little  force  with  those  who  have 
no  experiences  of  the  kind.  The  moral  side  of  temperance  is 
indeed  the  most  important,  but  it  is  not  the  political  side.  The 
point  on  which  we  must  lay  stress  in  politics  is  the  growing, 
threatening  political  power  of  the  saloon-keepers.  This  irrespon- 
sible oligarchy  is  composed  of  men  engaged  in  the  lowest  of 
trades.  They  fill  our  prisons,  poor-houses,  asylums,  hospitals,  and 
cemeteries,  and  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  hiding  their  heads  in 
shame,  they  assume  the  right  of  managing  our  public  affairs. 

The  saloon  power  has  grown  slowly.  It  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  fruits  of  universal  suffrage,  a  system  which  produces  much 
evil  but  more  good.  The  stronghold  of  the  dram-shop  is  in  our 
cities,  where  the  large  foreign  population  is  its  main  reliance. 
The  liquor-dealer  first  invaded  the  board  of  aldermen.  He 
found  that  this  advance  made  him  a  local  leader,  and  that  his 
bar-room  became  the  headquarters  for  the  ward  politicians  of  his 
neighborhood.  Thus  his  influence  increased  his  business.  Soon 
he  would  aspire  with  his  fellows  to  dictate  to  the  excise  and 
police  commissioners,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  nuxking 
him  observe  the  law.  The  legislature  has  power  to  make  the 
excise  laws  more  or  less  stringent,  and  consequently  the  saloon- 
keepers found  an  especial  advantage  in  electing  their  own  men  as 
members.  For  many  years  the  gin-shop  has  domineered  over  our 
great  cities.  Our  city  population  has  increjised  much  more  rap- 
idly than  that  of  the  rural  districts,  and  the  rum  power  lias  at  last 
been  tempted  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  seize,  or  endeavor 
to  seize,  the  control  of  our  State  governments.  The  appearanoo 
of  the  saloon  as  a  promintnit  and  governing  factor  in  State  atraii*s 
is  a  recent  development.     It  calls  fur  serious  consideration  ami 
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prompt  action.  We  "have  long  been  familiar  with  this  baneful 
influence  in  municipal  corporations.  The  tentacles  of  the  dram- 
shop octopus  are  ever  tightening  about  our  municipal  politics, 
and  especially  our  local  treasuries.  As  a  class,  the  saloon  politi- 
cians are  venal  and  dishonest.  They  give  us  corrupt  and  waste- 
ful government.  They  are  not  friends  of  education  or  reform. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  meet  such  opponents  in  the  narrow  field  of 
ward  politics,  but  can  we  stand  it  for  a  moment  in  the  larger 
sphere  of  the  State?  In  New  Jersey,  at  the  late  election,  the 
whisky  power  took  the  State  legislature  from  one  party,  because 
it  had  passed  a  restrictive  law,  and  gave  it  to  the  other,  with 
directions  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  statute.  The  liquor-dealers  in 
the  new  legislature  threatened  to  keep  the  wheels  of  government 
at  a  stand-still  until  their  end  was  accomplished.  Their  courage 
failed  in  part,  but  there  is  a  warning  for  us  in  their  boasting  and 
their  evident  ambition.  In  New  York  their  success  is  more  con- 
spicuous. They  have  nominated  and  elected  a  governor  whose 
only  claim  to  popular  support  was  the  fact  that  he  was  their 
"friend."  The  State  convention  at  their  dictation  gave  him  its 
unanimous  support,  although  the  national  administration,  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  political  party,  was  known  to  be  bitterly  op- 
posed to  him  When  our  State  govenimonts  have  once  yielded 
U)  the  supremacy  of  rum,  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  national 
government?  Unless  the  people  arouse  themselves,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  dram-shof)-kcepcrs  will  name  tlui  j)resi(lent. 
Their  impudent  pretcn.sions  know  no  bounds.  They  will  tell 
you  that  they  act  only  in  self-defense,  but  this  is  not  true;  it  is 
the  country  which  has  been  trying  to  defend  itself.  The  bar- 
rooms liave  deliberately  made  tliemselves  public  nuisances. 
Thc^y  disregard  every  provision  of  law.  ^rhcy  are  open  on  Sun- 
days, ^riicir  privileges  are  extended  U)  minors,  1o  drunken  men, 
and  to  habitual  drunkards.  The  jjcoplc  hav(;  j)roperly  under- 
taken by  further  legislation  to  brinL'  these  violators  of  tlie  law 
witliin  its  power.  They  have  a  clear  right  to  do  so,  and  their 
action  is  no  excuse  for  an  attempt  on  \]u'.  saloon-men's  i)art  to 
grasp  tlie  reins  of  governrruTit.     It  is  the  old  stf)ry : 

"  Nfc^'KHit y, 
The  tyrunt'H  pliia,  «;xcuh<(1  his  deviliHh  deeds." 
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Their  argument  is  not  honest.  The  saloon  has  for  many  years 
taken  far  more  than  its  share  of  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  now 
that  its  power  is  assuming  such  enormous  proportions,  a  supreme 
effort  must  be  made  to  dislodge  the  tyrant.  Webster  defines 
tyranny  as  the  ''arbitrary  or  despotic  exercise  of  power,"  and  it 
is  an  irresponsible,  selfish,  ignorant,  immoral  tyranny  which  we 
must  face  and  overturn. 

The  real  temperance  issue  in  our  politics  is,  then,  the  conflict 
of  those  citizens  who  desire  good  government,  with  the  power  of 
the  saloons,  and  not  the  greater  question  of  the  improvement  of 
the  morals  of  the  community,  though  these  questions  run  into 
each  other.  There  are  various  ways  of  remedying  the  evil  of 
liquor-selling,  and  we  can  learn  much  from  the  experience  of 
several  of  our  States.  These  methods  may  be  grouped  under 
the  heads  of  Prohibition,  Local  Option,  and  High  License  or  Tax. 

Prohibition  aims  at  the  prevention  within  the  State  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  as  a  beverage.  It  prevails  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  these  States  do  not  contain  cities  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  it  is  one  of  the  objections  to  this  law  that  it  is  adapted 
only  to  rural  communities.  In  the  country  it  works  fairly  well. 
It  cannot  even  there  be  absolutely  enforced ;  but  that  is  true  of  all 
legislation  on  the  subject.  In  great  cities  such  a  law  would  be  a 
farce,  and  even  in  small  cities  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  In 
our  largest  cities  even  restrictive  acts  are  only  partially  successful. 
If  in  any  one  of  them  prohibition  were  put  in  operation  to-morrow, 
not  a  single  saloon  would  close ;  hundreds  of  new  ones  would 
spring  up  on  all  sides;  and  the  result  would  be  free  whisky. 
Another  objection  which  is  often  raised  against  prohibition  is 
that  it  infringes  too  much  upon  the  liberty  of  individuals.  The 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  each  citizen  would  not  be  too  great,  if  the 
law  could  be  carried  out.  No  patriotic  man  should  object  to 
becoming  a  teetotaller  if  by  so  doing  he  could  banish  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks  from  our  shores.  But  so  long  as  the  law  is  disro- 
gjirded  by  the  lawless,  it  is  asking  too  much  of  the  gtHnl  citizen 
to  require  liini  to  alter  his  private  inoffensive  habits  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  theory  which  cannot  be  wedded  to  prnetico.  The 
strongest  argument  against  the  ])osition  of  the  Prohibitionists  lies 
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deeper  tlian  those  whicli  are  usiTally  given.  Their  mistake  con- 
sists in  turning  a  moral  into  a  political  movement.  Political 
parties  are  not  suited  to  the  work  of  suppressing  effectively  the 
sin  of  intemperance,  but  they  can  cripple  the  power  of  the  saloon, 
and  make  way  for  such  a  moral  reformation  as  education  and 
religion  may  set  in  motion.  Where  extermination  is  out  of  the 
question  it  is  the  part  of  good  generalship  simply  to  conquer. 
The  main  importance  of  the  Prohibition  Party  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  powerful  witness  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people.  It 
is  inspiriting  to  know  that  thousands  of  men  vote  from  a  purely 
moral  sentiment,  without  hope  of  reward.  The  Prohibitionists 
may  also  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  have  kept  the  cause  of 
temperance  before  the  public,  and  have  in  this  way  forced  it 
upon  the  attention  of  the  people.  They  should  ask  themselves 
whether  they  have  not  gained  all  that  can  be  expected  from 
separate  action. 

Local  option  is  prohibition  by  popular  vote  in  towns  or 
counties.  It  has  the  advantage  of  restricting  its  operation  to 
neighVjorhoods  where  public  opinion  favors  it,  and  is  an  un- 
doubted benefit  in  agricultural  communities.  It  prevails  in  four- 
teen Stiites  and  three  Territories. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  tax  and  license  is  the  same ;  the 
difference  lies  only  in  the  name.  The  name  "  license  "  really 
casts  more  odium  on  the  business  of  liquor-selling  than  the  wonl 
*'  tax,"  although  this  fact  is  not  usually  recognized.  AVc  license 
such  poKsiVde  nuisances  as  dogs,  ])awnbrokers,  an<l  hack-drivers, 
while  wo  tiix  su(-h  g(x>d  things  as  the  home  and  the;  farm.  High 
license  diminishes  the  number  of  saloons  and  thus  curtails  tluMr 
pr>litical  power.  The  liquor-dealer,  having  pai<l  more  for  his 
privilege,  has  more  at  stake,  hence  he  preserves  his  li(;ense  by 
observing  the  law,  and  ])r(>te(;ts  its  value  by  discountc^nancring 
illicit  saloons.  The  traflie  also  contributes  largely  to  the  ex- 
[Km.Hfrs  of  gov(!rnnient.  The  higher  classes  of  licM-nse  fees  exc^eed 
five  liundred  dollars  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Miiine- 
s^jta,  Nebniska,  Mis-nrmri,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  Wasldngtxjn.  '^Phere  is  ])lenty  of  evi<lenee  of  the  success  of 
this  syst^^nj.  In  IMiiladelphia,  under  tiie  Jirooks  Act,  a  conq)ara- 
tivc  view  of  comnjitrnents  to   the   county  j>rison    and    house  of 
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correction  shows  a  decrease  of  over  60  per  cent.  In  Michigan 
the  number  of  saloons  was  reduced  from  6,444  to  3,461.  In 
Springfield,  Illinois,  33  per  cent,  of  the  dram-shops  were  closed, 
and  the  revenue  increased  from  $15,700  to  $52,000.  In  Minne- 
sota there  were,  in  August  last,  1,597  saloons,  against  2,806  before 
the  passage  of  the  law.  Of  the  Nebraska  statute  Chief -Justice 
Reese,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  says:  "Our  present 
High  License  Law  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  such  a  law  could  well 
be  made  "  ;  and  his  associate,  Judge  Cobb,  writes:  " It  produces 
revenue,  tends  to  confine  the  sale  to  worthy  and  esteemed  deal- 
ers, abolishes  degrading  resorts,  prohibits  drunkenness,  produces 
temperance,  and  superinduces  total  abstinence." 

We  have  given  some  attention  above  to  the  nature  of  the 
liquor  oligarchy,  but  the  brewers  deserve  special  notice.  Their 
immense  wealth  gives  them  opportunities  for  wholesale  bribery. 
They  raise  enormous  funds  for  use  in  all  canvasses  in  which  the 
temperance  issue  is  raised.  But  the  brewers  have  a  greater 
power  than  mere  riches.  Each  brewery  has  a  large  number  of 
beer-shops  under  its  direct  control.  They  select  men-of -straw, 
provide  the  money  to  establish  them  in  business,  and  take  back 
chattel  mortgages  on  the  saloon  fixtures.  They  thus  gain  abso- 
lute possession  of  the  mortgagor,  body  and  soul,  and  he  follows 
their  directions  in  politics  implicitly.  One  firm  of  brewers  in  a 
leading  city  holds  six  hundred  chattel  mortgages  of  this  kind, 
aggregating  $310,134  in  value.  Another  has  two  hundred  and 
eight,  valued  at  $442,063.  We  can  see  in  a  moment  the  concen- 
tration of  power  which  such  a  system  affords.  The  saloons  in 
order  to  rule  must  combine,  and  here  is  a  plan  of  combination 
already  provided.  One  example  will  show  how  this  power  is 
used.  Two  years  ago  the  brewers  in  a  strong  Democratic  district 
determined  to  send  an  attorney  of  theirs,  Mr.  A.  P.  Fitch,  to 
Congress.  They  secured  the  Republican  nomination  for  him. 
The  Democratic  bar-rooms  were  ordered  to  support  him,  and  he 
was  elected.  While  serving  his  term  in  Congress,  tlie  Mills  Bill, 
leaning  toward  free  trade,  came  up  for  consideration.  The 
brewers  were  in  favor  of  reducing  the  surplus  in  this  way,  as 
they  desired  the  internal  revenue  to  reuiaiii  uutouched.  Mr. 
Fit(']i  left  his  party  and  voted  for  the  Mills  Bill.     The  brewei"a 
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tamed  to,   obtained  the  Democratic  nomination   for   Mm,   and 
elected  him  again  in  the  same  district. 

It  is  high  time  that  these  brewers  were  brought  to  their 
senses.  There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  temperance 
advocates  to  treat  beer  favorably,  in  view  of  its  comparative 
harmlessness ;  but  from  a  political  point  of  view  the  beer  people 
are  much  more  harmful  than  the  whisky  people,  for  the  former 
have  greater  wealth  and  stronger  organization.  Unless  the}^  take 
a  different  course,  they  cannot  expect  hereafter  to  have  discrim- 
inations made  in  their  favor.  They  must  cease  using  their  chat- 
tel mortgagors  as  political  mercenaries.  If  the  brewers  continue 
to  manipulate  elections  in  this  way,  laws  should  be  passed  mak- 
ing all  chattel  mortgages  on  saloon  fixtures  null  and  void.  Mr. 
Fitch's  course  in  Congress  suggests  another  legal  method  of  at- 
tacking the  brewers.  They  sustain  the  internal  revenue  system 
because  it  keeps  others  from  competing  with  their  monopoly, 
and  also  because  they  buy  their  revenue  stamps  at  wholesale  at 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  discount  and  charge  them  to  their 
customers  at  par.  One  well-known  firm  is  said  to  make  $28,000 
a  year  by  this  arrangement.  In  their  effort  to  preserve  the  in- 
ternal revenue,  the  brewers  su})port  tanff  reduction  and  even  free 
trade,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  does  n<jt  injure  them.  ^Ir.  Fitch 
made  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  Mills  Bill,  but  there  is  not  one 
word  in  it  suggesting  that  beer  should  go  on  the  free  list.  IMie 
truth  is  that  tlie  beer  industry  is  highly  protected  by  the  present 
tariff.  Our  native  beer  is  sold  here  at  from  six  to  eiglit  dollars  a 
barrel.  ^V\i(i  duty  on  foreign  beer  is  $0.40  a  barrel  in  bulk  and 
$11.20  in  bottles.  If  this  duty  were  removed,  foreign  beer 
could  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  our  own,  while  now  it  costs  from 
$14.00  to  $16.00  in  })ulk.  Su(;]i  a  change  wouhl  close  or  seri- 
ously impair  every  brewery  in  the  country,  without  materially 
diminishing  the  retiiil  price.  Congress  should  take  this  matter 
in  hand.  TIk;  bn;wers  like  free  trade  for  other  jx.'ople.  Let  us 
give  them  a  litthj  of  their  own  niedi(;ine.  If  they  insist  on  gnisp- 
ing  tlie  governriKjnt  of  our  cities  and  States,  we  must  nip  llnir 
knuckles  until  thev  loosen  their  hr)M. 

'^riiat  th(!n;  anj  (;X(;cptions  to  tin;  gc^neral   ruh;  of  dcpravitv  (^>n 
the   part  of    Halo(;n-ke(tj>ers    is   (hjubtless   true,    ;iii<l    j)artieulai'ly 
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among  the  Germans.  Our  Teutonic  population  forms,  as  is  often 
said,  an  excellent  class  of  citizens.  The  usages  of  their  native 
land  differ  in  some  respects  from  ours,  and  they  naturally  find  it 
difficult  to  adopt  our  way  of  observing  Sunday ;  but  there  is 
really  very  little  friction.  There  must  be  concessions  on  both 
sides.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  considerable  number  of  them 
will  be  permanently  led  astray  by  the  false  motto  of  "  personal 
liberty."  No  foreign  race  can  teach  us  anything  about  freedom; 
it  is  the  corner-stone  of  all  our  institutions.  There  is  a  country 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  governed  exclusively  by  Germans. 
A  well-known  professor  was  recently  imprisoned  there  for  pub- 
lishing parts  of  the  late  Emperor's  diary.  The  newspapers  are 
under  government  supervision.  Free  speech  is  not  allowed. 
Every  able-bodied  man  has  to  waste  his  best  years  in  the  army. 
That  is  the  German  idea  of  personal  liberty  at  home.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  almost  the  only  unusual  privilege  that  they  enjoy  is 
that  of  drinking  beer  without  stint,  and  it  is  perhaps  quite  natural 
that  the  most  ignorant  of  them  should  think  that  personal  liberty 
and  beer-drinking  are  convertible  terms.  All  praise  is  due  to 
men  who,  in  search  of  liberty,  come  to  our  free  shores,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  will  repent  of  their  action  on  account 
of  any  minor  differences  in  national  customs.  As  our  fellow 
citizens  they  are  as  much  interested  as  we  are  in  overthrowing 
the  tyrannical  oligarchy  of  liquor-dealers. 

This  cry  of  "personal  liberty"  ought  to  react  upon  the 
saloon  men  who  raised  it.  Such  usurpers  deserve  no  personal 
liberty.  Freedom  for  them  means  slavery  for  the  people.  The 
question  is,  Are  they  our  masters,  or  we  theirs?  We  must  liave 
personal  liberty  and  escape  the  clutches  of  a  greedy,  degrading 
trade.  To  obtain  this  result,  petty  controversies  should  be  laid 
aside.  When  the  people  once  has  its  foot  on  the  neck  of  the 
rum  tyrant,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  determine  whether  to  hang, 
draw,  and  quarter  him,  or  merely  to  ]Mit  him  on  the  rack.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  strike  the  scepter  from  his  hauvls,  and  in 
that  effort  all  honest  men  must  unite. 

EUNEST   11.  CUOSBV. 


AKT  IX  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

Ix  the  March  number  of  the  Forum,  Professor  Norton  has 
given  a  definition  of  art,  and  the  task  is  assigned  me  of  treating 
art  in  its  wider  bearings  upon  the  education  and  life  of  the  people. 

Man  is  an  artistic  animal,  impelled  to  represent  what  is  im- 
pressed on  his  imagination,  so  aptly  named  by  the  Germans 
Forra-sinn.  Ideas,  which  are  forms  of  mind,  correspond  to  forms 
of  nature  that  play  upon  the  sensibility  as  the  sun's  rays  on  a 
photographic  plate;  and  as  the  soul  craves  perfection,  it  comes 
about  that  perfect  form,  or  beauty,  is  striven  for  with  delight, 
though  human  ideals  of  beauty  vary,  and  each  mind  has  its  own 
conception  of  what  is  worth  expressing  in  art. 

We  do  not  always  think  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  art  for 
the  very  history  of  the  world.  No  civilization  has  existed  with- 
out it,  and  little  indeed  should  we  know  of  some  nations  if  frag- 
ments of  their  artistic  expression  had  not  been  preserved. 

"  IIow  cold  is  all  history,  how  lifeless  all  iniajr^ery,  compared  to  that 
which  the  living^  nation  writes,  and  the  uncorrupted  marhh;  b(!ars.  IIow 
many  p.'ig'es  of  doubtful  record  mig^ht  we  not  often  spare  for  a  few  stones 
left  one  u[>on  another."  * 

The  A.ssyrian  sculptured  his  vast  Innnaii-headcd  bulls,  sym- 
bolic of  })ower,  the  first  natural  rcligi(jn.  The  Greeks  deified 
humanity,  and  the  human  form  became  an  embodiment  of  intol- 
lectual  ideas  of  f(>n;e  and  symmetry,  as  well  as  a  reflection  of 
political  conditions.  Tlie  denio(;ratic  free<loin  of  the  (JnM'k  state, 
and  its  lif(;  uiifler  sunny  skies,  w(;re  mirrored  in  tlu;  pro(;essions 
of  citizens  and  maidens  carved  on  the  friezes  of  temples.  Jionie's 
i<iea  of  centraliz(Ml  law  speaks  fnjni  its  massive  bow-iuiaded  arch- 
itecture, and  the  debased  luxury  of  liom.'in  life  is  represented  in 
its  domestic;  derjoration.  Spanish  niligious  j>ainting,  monotonous 
and  prlriorny,  through  lighted  up  by  the  devotional  f(!rvor  of 
Murilio  and   the  vigorous   naturalism    of    Vcla.s(piez,   reproduces 

•  liuskin. 
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Spanish  character  and  civilization ;  and  the  episode  of  the  Moorish 
inhabitation  of  Spain,  lasting  a  thousand  years  and  disappearing 
as  suddenly  as  it  began,  would  have  left  literally  no  trace  had  not 
the  mosque  at  Cordova,  and  the  Alhambra,  with  its  frail  architect- 
ural flowers  that  have  survived  earthquake,  war,  and  time,  been 
left.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  exquisitely  responsive  to  popular 
life  than  art.  For  example,  music ;  how  instantly  we  note  the 
variation  of  the  music  of  northern  and  southern  nations,  and  how 
marked  the  difference  between  the  fitful  harmonies  of  the  Slav 
and  the  thoughtful  music  of  Germany.  In  Christian  ages  higher 
spiritual  ideas  were  wrought  into  art,  but  struggling  still  with  im- 
pressions of  power  and  awe,  as  in  the  terribly  realistic  representa- 
tion of  the  Final  Judgment  on  the  front  of  the  Bourges  cathedral. 

Art  thus  forms  an  historic  illustration  of  immense  educational 
value,  being  the  inevitable  expression  of  the  human  mind,  and, 
in  fact,  constituting  a  kind  of  tiers  etat  of  the  mind's  products — re- 
ligion, science,  art ;  and  this  classification  is  especially  true  if  we 
regard  literature  as  art,  or  one  department  of  literature,  that  of  the 
imagination,  which  De  Quincey  calls  the  "literature  of  power." 
The  first  of  these,  religion,  all  agree  to  be  necessary ;  the  second, 
science,  to  be  useful ;  but  the  third,  art,  is  held  for  the  most  part 
as  neither  necessary  nor  useful,  so  that  it  is  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground, above  all  by  a  practical  people ;  and  yet  it  is  a  power 
which  cannot  be  put  out  of  sight,  and  its  function  is  especially  to 
be  seen  in  furnishing  ideals  of  taste. 

Taste  supposes  a  correct  standard.  It  may  be  described  as 
the  susceptibility  to  the  fit  and  beautiful  in  preference  to  its  op- 
posite, and  this  finds  a  hundred  applications.  Nations,  as  well 
as  men,  need  to  be  cultivated  in  their  taste,  and  this  becomes  a 
matter  of  importance  because  art  is  so  closely  related  to  life,  and 
because  the  training  of  the  imagination  raises  a  people  a-bove  low 
living.     The  more  a  man  becomes 

**ImGanzen,  Quten,  Schonen^ 
Resolut  zu  lehen" 

the  more  he  emerges  from  the  environment  of  circumstances  into 
universal  liumanity,  and  cannot  be  a  small  or  a  mean  man.  Those 
who  can  measure  themselves  with  beautiful  things  are  beautitied: 
for  man  is  })art  animal,  and  the  bnito  must  be  driven  out  of  him 
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that  the  sensual  may  not  dominate  the  spiritual,  and  that  the 
whole  nature  may  be  refined,  gentled,  humanized. 

In  America,  whose  material  resources  have  been  so  rapidly 
and  astonishingly  developed,  and  which  is  in  danger  of  being 
given  over  wholly  to  money-making,  it  is  needful  to  build  upon 
the  spiritual  side  and  to  awake  a  sense  of  the  worth  of  things 
that  cannot  be  bought  or  sold.  Our  life  lacks  poetry,  which  is 
the  principle  that  keeps  the  civilization  of  a  nation  from  losing 
its  vitality  and  lifts  it  into  the  region  of  inspiring  ideas.  That 
nation  will  fall  like  the  image  of  gold,  iron,  and  clay,  which  is 
not  vitalized  by  ideas,  and  which  has  no  higher  intellectual  and 
moral  life ;  and,  among  other  powerful  agencies,  the  love  of  art 
is  a  spiritual  force,  that  would  exert  a  counter  attraction  to  the 
excessive  practical  activity  of  the  American  character,  modifying 
the  influence  of  what  Herbert  Spencer  calls  our  "  over-civiliza- 
tion," or  an  unnatural  stimulation  to  habits  of  trained  activity  in 
industrial  pursuits  that  leaves  no  time  for  healthful  relaxation  or 
enlarged  thought.  Work  for  the  mere  sake  of  work  rather  than 
work  for  the  sake  of  life  and  its  higher  ends,  does  not  tend  to  en- 
large the  character ;  and  this  is  one  advantage  of  artistic  work  that, 
though  severe  labor,  it  is  genial,  and  is  the  play-movement  of  the 
mind  tending  to  the  development  of  individuality  and  freedom. 

''Architecture,"  an  Englisli  writer  says,  "is  the  leading  art 
for  the  social  and  imaginative  culture  of  the  working-classes,  and 
it  should  not  be  a  degradation  to  the  artisan."  The  "  unknown 
craftsmen"  who  were  humV)le  members  of  the  great  masonic 
guilds  of  the  middle  ages,  and  worked  for  what  would  now  be 
a  pittance,  were  the  bees  tliat  built  the  hive,  each  inspired  by 
his  work,  each,  in  a  sense,  a  creative  artist,  whose  hopes,  fears, 
doubts,  agonies,  faith,  love,  and  genius  went  into  the  vast  struct- 
ure, and  this  gave  it  its  unity  and  spiritual  languag(^  This  in- 
spiration of  the  building  art,  of  the  ari:liitecL  ov  workman,  is  not 
yet  ours.  Much  has  bqen  accomplished  in  America  of  architect- 
ural work  both  good  and  bad,  but  in  our  fast-growing  cities  it  is 
essential  tliat  true  |)rin(;ipl(;s  oi  (constructive;  art  should  pi*(;vail. 

Our  architecture  is  still  uncertain  (for  we  shall  have  to  wait 
8ome  time  for  the  great  cathedral),  au'l  it,  lias  as  yet  nothing  dis- 
tinctively Am(;rican;   it  docs  not  express  the  h'.iding  ideas  of  our 
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civilization — its  freedom,  large  humanity,  and  democratic  simplic- 
ity. In  public  buildings  we  aim  at  effect  rather  than  adaptation. 
We  crowd  styles.  We  have  no  respect  for  historic  law.  Yet 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  tastes  differ ;  and,  as  an  example 
near  home  (if  such  an  allusion  be  permissible),  some  might  have 
wished  that  the  costly  buildings  going  up  at  Yale  University 
had  been  a  reminder  of  the  history  of  the  college  as  descended, 
like  Harvard,  from  England  and  the  English  universities,  and 
that  the  style  had  been  uniform  academic  English,  which  style, 
with  its  plain  interspaces  touched  by  rich  ornamentation,  has  a 
majesty  and  pleasantness,  withal,  and  is  capable  of  being  repro- 
duced, as  seen  in  the  newly-built  college  of  Baliol,  Oxford.  It 
would  thus  have  been  a  lasting  education  as  useful  as  books.  But 
others  prefer  the  present  variety,  and  hold  that  we  of  the  new 
world  should  strike  out  an  independent  path.  Taste  in  domestic 
architecture  would  prove  that  great  sums  could  be  better  ex- 
pended in  building  than  in  the  erection  of  chateaux  in  crowded 
streets,  ugly  and  dangerous  flats  of  a  dozen  or  more  stories,  and 
huge  houses  with  florid  carving  but  no  architectural  relief.  In 
interiors,  artistic  decoration  following  the  laws  of  harmony  and 
the  right  distribution  of  color  would  take  the  place  of  chaotic 
splendor;  and  slender  purses,  with  intelligent  taste  to  use  them, 
would  be  enough  for  this.  Parks,  gardens,  cemeteries,  monu- 
ments, music,  worship,  the  drama,  furniture,  dress,  manners,  con- 
versation, made  amenable  to  laws  of  rational  taste,  might  effect 
an  aesthetic  revolution  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  prophetic 
Oscar,  restoring  manliness  and  nature  in  place  of  a  servile  copy- 
ing of  old-world  types,  and  idealess  ostentation. 

Allied  to  the  function  of  art  in  regulating  popular  taste  is  its 
office  in  higher  education,  and  its  earnest  study  at  this  juncture 
of  our  intellectual  history,  emerging  from  its  elementary  into  the 
thoughtful  stage,  is  what  is  particularly  needed  to  give  to  educa- 
tion completeness  and  liberal  tone,  preventing  the  narrowing  in- 
fluence of  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  analytic  studios,  letting  in  nat- 
ure to  the  mind,  and  lending  it  suppk^iess,  grace,  and  sorvioeabh^ 
quality.  The  discipline  of  the  critical  powers  is,  idivv  all,  but 
half  of  education,  and  the  development  of  the  productive  jk)vvoi's, 
those  that  reside  chiefly  in  the  higher  reason  and  the  in\aginn- 
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tion,  is  by  far  the  most  important ;  and  this  is  no  superficial  or  easy 
task.  XaltT.o^j  TO  xa/M'^ — the  beautiful  is  hard — said  the  Greeks. 
The  striving  for  perfection,  the  development  of  the  perfect  idea 
of  mind  working  from  a  deeper  inner  principle,  which  Plato  had 
before  him  as  the  absolute  intellectual  ideal,  is  a  difiicult  and 
loftv  aim ;  but  the  influence  of  such  a  hisrh  ideal  of  education 
would  make  itself  felt  in  the  university  to  raise  and  widen  the 
whole  intellectual  life,  especially  in  its  relation  to  literary  studies, 
which  should  be  taught  in  a  living  way.  Hesiod's  and  Homer's 
songs  find  their  best  commentary  in  the  pictured  vase,  and  in  that 
art  which  had  its  root  in  the  Hellenic  life  and  spirit. 

Art-study  would  be  healthful  in  its  influence  upon  style.  It 
is  strange  that  no  more  particular  attention  is  given  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  to  the  style  of  writing.  Scholars  heap  up 
erudition  without  equal  power  of  imparting  it.  Many  are  the 
examples  of  literary  men  who  do  not  win  success  commensurate 
to  their  merit  as  tliinkers  because  of  a  heavy  and  lifeless  style. 
Style  sometimes  floats  a  literary  work  down  the  stream  of  time. 
Knowledge  lies  an  inert  mass  until  quickened  into  creative  forms 
of  writing  and  speech.  Style  depends  largely  on  a3sthetic  culture 
and  familiarity  with  the  best  models;  and,  in  the  study  of  art,  of 
such  a  clear-cut  art  as  architecture,  and,  above  all,  of  sculpture, 
with  its  suggestiveness,  moderation,  unity,  and  power,  the  element 
of  form,  which  is  the  great  thing  in  style,  is  developed,  giving 
fine  i)erception  of  the  fit  form  in  which  thoughts  should  stand, 
like  a  nervous  athlete,  so  tlmt  the  style,  not  only  of  books  but  of 
writing  in  new8pai)ers  and  letters,  of  speech  in  the  pulpit,  at  the 
bar,  on  the  platfonn,  and  in  social  intercourse,  may  become  clear, 
forcible,  and  individual. 

Art  shouhl  be  tauglit  in  the  university  in  a  ])r()ad  way,  prac- 
tically and  theoretically.  Students  who  have  finishcMl  their  edu- 
cation in  tliis  dcjpartment  should  rccciv(^  a  di])loina  testifying 
to  their  capa<^nty,  and  tlu.'ir  works  should  have  j)lace  in  a  public 
exposition.  The  university  should  furnisli  examining  boards 
and  hold  examinations  for  all  persons  who,  un(l(;r  c(*rtain  condi- 
tions, might  apply,  so  that  the  (exposition  would  be  virtually  o\)cn 
U)  all,  anfl  in  this  way  supervision  could  be  exercis(;d  over  the 
growth  of  art,  that  it  might  not  run  into  worthless  exuberance. 
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That  the  benefits  of  art-studies  are  beginning  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  people,  is  seen  in  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
art  in  connection  with  the  larger  universities  and  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Athens,  which  is  so  closely 
allied  to  our  universities,  and  half  of  whose  object  is  the  further- 
ance of  art.  There  has  been  an  advance  in  this  respect  of  which 
the  next  generation  will  reap  the  benefit.  The  use  of  drawing  in 
common  schools  in  its  influence  on  eye,  hand,  and  mental  training, 
will  have  a  favorable  effect  upon  artistic  industries  and  artisan 
labor.  The  Cooper  Union  in  New  York,  the  Dwight  School  in 
Boston,  and  the  Cincinnati  School  of  Design,  have  accomplished 
great  things ;  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  people,  which  is  the 
practical  side  of  art,  has  cut  for  itself  a  channel,  so  that  fields  of 
occupation  that  are  new,  inviting,  and  remunerative,  are  opening 
to  young  men  and  women,  in  building,  wood-carving,  engraving, 
painting  on  glass,  pottery,  and  mural  ornamentation.  It  is  for  rich 
men  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  nourishing  of  art  pays  back  a 
hundred  fold,  and  that  there  are  few  more  direct  modes  of  patri- 
otic effort.  Crowds  throng  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York ;  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  not  imperceptibly  educa- 
ted and  elevated  ?  Art,  which  has  been  held  to  be  the  possession 
of  rich  men,  to  belong  exclusively  to  a  few,  is  now  to  belong  to 
the  many,  to  be  democratic  in  impulse  and  aim,  something  for  the 
cultivation  and  joy  of  the  people ;  and  art  will  be  a  gainer  in  in- 
spiration, breadth,  and  power,  when  it  feels  the  mighty  currents  of 
popular  life.  The  Olympian  Zeus  could  never  have  been  carved 
for  a  petty  tyrant.  The  great  buildings,  from  the  pyramids 
down,  have  been  made  by  the  people;  as  De  Lesseps  said,  "  Ces 
petits  gens  ont  fait  les  grands  ceuvres  du  siecle.^^  Giotto,  Douatello, 
Correggio,  Murillo,  sprang  from  the  popular  stock  which  was 
planted  in  the  common  life.  Peter  Yischer,  Hans  Sachs,  and  the 
Meistersingers  had  no  golden  door  opening  to  them  but  genius 
and  love.  The  people  are  coming  to  take  what  belongs  to  theiu. 
They  will  have  the  best  and  highest  things,  ^riioy  will  have  not 
only  food  and  freedom,  but  mental  emancipation,  science,  art,  hap- 
piness, and  spiritual  life.  Preachers  no  longer  hold  the  key  of  11^ 
ligious  knowledge,  but  some  in  their  Hocks  are  pressing  aliead  of 
them.  S(!h()lars  wlio  kcop  tlu'ir  lore  to  themsi'lvt's,  tiiul  it  dead  on 
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their  hands.  The  people,  as  well  as  princes,  will  have  palaces.  In 
England  the  founders  of  public  museums,  art-galleries,  libraries, 
parks,  and  gardens,  are  men  of  the  people.  And  what  an  exam- 
ple of  far-sighted  beneficence  is  that  of  Mr.  Slater,  who,  a  few 
months  since,  so  modestly  presented  to  the  city  of  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, a  noble  building  for  art  purposes  in  memory  of  a  father 
who  had  made  the  gift  of  a  million  dollars  for  southern  educa- 
tion ;  both  of  them  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics  and  from  the 
ranks  of  artistic  industry.  Some  of  our  university  art-schools, 
necessarily  expensive  in  their  equipment,  are  greatly  in  need  of 
pecuniary  reinforcement  to  do  their  highest  work.  They  do  not 
fall  into  the  category  of  philanthropic  institutions,  and  their 
value  can  be  appreciated  only  by  the  thoughtful  and  unselfish. 
Permanent  honors  await  those  who  aid  them.  Wealth  would 
thus  be  transmuted  into  something  beautiful;  this  in  turn  would 
react  upon  American  art;  and  public  works,  instead  of  being 
dull  and  inartistic,  would  express  the  finest  conceptions  of  the 
imagination. 

"  The  art  of  a  given  people  at  a  given  time  is  due  to  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  social  conditions  of  that  people  at  that 
time."  While  conceding  the  truth  that  may  be  in  this  proposi- 
tion of  Taine,  while  perceiving  that  our  intellectual  sympathies  are 
almost  wholly  developed  toward  the  training  of  those  qualities 
that  aid  in  business  occupations,  and  that  our  jirtistic  culture  itself 
up  to  this  day  depends  upon  the  old  world,  yet  let  us  feel  no  dis- 
couragement. We  have  had  and  now  have  admirable  artists. 
There  must  be  a  beginning.  French  art,  if  we  follow  its  lead,  is  now 
the  first  in  point  of  technique.  Art,  to  amount  to  anything,  must  be 
laid  deep  in  knowledge  and  true  princi])les,  for  it  is  absurd  to  talk 
of  a  school  of  t<^>-day,  or  of  America,  which  cuts  itself  off  from  the 
achievements  and  tniditir)ns  of  the  j)ast,  since;  art,  like  science,  is 
an  evolution  bnjught  about  by  a  thousan<l  nns(H;n  and  distant 
influences.  Hut  it  is  to  be  hoj)ed  that  American  art  will  assert 
ita  origin;  until  it  does  it  cannot  be  great.  Genius  is  of  no 
country.  Tt  may  be  that  not  in  the;  Atlantic  States,  where  wo 
have  been  looking  for  it,  and  where  culture)  is  essentially  Kuro- 
poan,  the  American  artist  or  poet  will  arise,  touched  by  the 
Hynjpathy  of  a  nature  whicli  develops  his  power;    he  may  s]>ring 
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from  somewhere  further  west,  where  American  sentiment  is 
strong,  and  the  spirit  of  democratic  freedom  untrammeled.  Nat- 
ure is  grander  in  the  central  territories.  On  the  Pacific  slope 
there  is  growing  a  people  commingled  of  all  elements,  among 
which  is,  conspicuously,  the  artistic,  and  a  race  whose  beauty, 
and  complexion  even,  begin  to  show  effects  of  the  soft  Pacific 
atmosphere,  that  wooes  the  artist  at  every  turn.  There,  it  may 
be,  art  will  bloom  with  spontaneous  oeauty  as  a  plant  of  Ameri- 
can soil,  stimulated  by  a  deeper  spirit  of  humanity.  There,  also, 
it  will  be  near  enough  to  feel  something  of  the  mysterious  influ- 
ences which  flow  from  the  old  original  summits  of  intellectual 
inspiration,  from  Asia,  the  birthplace  of  religion,  song,  and  art. 

James  M.  Hoppin. 


"THE   CLOSING  OF  THE  DOOES." 

Whex  I  was  a  boy,  one  of  the  many  things  that  puzzle  boys 
and  which  they  are  too  proud  to  ask  to  be  explained  to  them, 
was  what  was  the  meaning  of  "  muffled  drums."  Now  I  know, 
for  I  am  growing  very  deaf.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
warnings  which  are  given  us  before  the  last  notice  to  quit  this 
life,  but  when  I  consulted  a  great  ph}^ician  upon  the  matter  and 
stated  that  suspicion,  he  answered  with  no  little  warmth,  "  Stuff 
and  nonsense,  sir !  I  am  your  elder  by  ten  years,  and  don't  in- 
tend to  be  either  deaf  or  Vjlind  for  many  a  day.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  you  is  through  what  I  will  call,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  'nervous  exhaustion.' "  Then  he  gave  me  a  prescription, 
and  bade  me  call  upon  him  again  a  month  later  (as  it  is  the  hos- 
pitable nature  of  physicians  to  do)  and  report  myself. 

I  had  not  gone  to  him  in  the  first  instance  without  being  very 
sure  that  something  was  wrong  with  my  hearing;    the  conviction 
of  which,  however,  had  grown  uj>on  me  by  degrees  too  slow  to 
detect.    At  the  beginning  I  heard  much  too  well,  sounds  that  not 
even  Fine  Ear  himself  could  have  heard,  unless  sufTcring  from  the 
same  disorder.    First  a  buzzing,  as  though  a  hive  of  bees  had 
swarmed,  not  on  my  head  })ut  in  it;  then  a  roaring,  as  if  (though 
I  lived  inland)  rny  window  had  looked  out  on  the  ocean;    then, 
parti(!uhirly   at   night,   sudden    ex])losions,    as  though   a   powdtT 
magazine  had  burst  in  my  brain.     Like  the  old  lady  of  Banl)ury 
Cross,  I   iiad  music  wherever  1  went,  only  not  of  the  same  har- 
monious kind.     It  was  more  like  what  villagers  term  "rough 
music,"  as  though  some;   good   jm^ojjIc   with  marrow   l)on(\s  and 
cleavers  were  trying  to  pc;rsuad(!  the  bees  in   my  head  to  swarm 
elsewhen;,  and    miserably  faile<l   in   their  (endeavors.      T]\i'   ical 
nois<rs  which  I  did  hear  were  niad(;  the;  most  of,  and  n^vcrlxTatccI 
as  though    I    had   been   the  nyrnj)h    Keho  befon'  sIm^  fell   in   lovo 
with  Narcissus.     When  a  railway  train  went  by,  for  example,  its 
coining  and  going  lasted  for  me  al)out  the  same  tinu;  that  a  band 
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consumes  in  playing  the  whole  of  the  "  Turkish  Patrol,"  and  was 
"  accompanied  "  with  a  "  movement  "  the  reverse  of  "  voluntary  " 
of  every  nerve  in  my  body. 

With  this  line  volume  of  sound — quite  an  edition  de  luxe  of 
it — within,  it  nevertheless  dawned  upon  me,  very  gradually,  that 
noises  without,  unless  of  the  railway  train  dimensions,  were  grow- 
ing dull.  It  was  very  curious,  but  doubtless  from  some  caprice 
of  fashion  (perhaps  the  imitation  of  talk  at  Court,  which  is  al- 
ways carried  on  in  whispers)  that  the  people  about  me  had  got 
into  a  foolish  habit  of  mumbling.  I  am  naturally  rather  irrita- 
ble, and  I  found  myself  saying  "  What?  "  with  great  frequency, 
and  with  a  sharpness  which  I  could  very  distinctly  hear.  Of 
course  I  laid  this  defect  upon  every  cause  but  the  right  one,  es- 
pecially the  weather,  though  it  was  as  variable  as  usual ;  but  at 
last  something  occurred  which  put  the  matter  beyond  question. 
A  person  with  a  low,  soft  voice  (one  of  the  gifts  of  the  habitual 
borrower)  asked  to  see  me  "for  half  a  moment  on  business," 
and  when  in  answer  to  his  appeal  for  five  pounds  (as  I  thought 
it)  I  buttoned  up  my  pocket  and  said,  "Not  a  farthing,"  he  re- 
plied, "Oh,  thank  you,"  in  loud  and  cheerful  tones,  and  walked 
off  very  quickly,  I  felt  that  I  must  have  somehow  misunder- 
stood the  man ;  but  it  was  not  till  afterward  that  I  discovered 
that  he  had  come  to  pay  me  the  five  pounds,  and  that  I  had  most 
generously  declined  to  accept  it.  It  was  then  that  I  felt  it  high 
time  to  consult  the  doctor.  His  prescription  made  me  no  better, 
and  when  at  the  month's  end  I  went  to  tell  him  so,  he  observed, 
with  all  the  satisfaction  derived  from  a  correct  diagnosis,  that  he 
had  not  much  expected  it  would.  "  Doctors  in  fact  can  do 
nothing  for  you,  my  friend,"  he  continued  cheerily.  He  was  of 
the  old  Abercrombie  school  and  a  very  honest  fellow.  "  Yours  is 
one  of  the  ailments  of  which  there  is  little  to  be  said,  but  '  we 
must  grin  and  bear  it.'  "  I  thought  for  the  moment  of  saying, 
"But  it  is  you  who  are  grinning,  and  it  is  1  who  am  bearing  it," 
but  put  the  temptation  from  me.  "  Is  it  any  good  my  going  to 
an  aurist?  "  T  iuijuired  instead.  "Oh,  yes,"  ho  said;  tlieu  added, 
with  his  dry  smile,  "to  tlie  auri»st." 

Tluire  am  pcrluips  more  storii's  told  against  aurists  tliaii  against 
tlin  members  of  any  other  j)roft'Ssion — and  wvy  unfairly.     'I'ho 
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hearing  is  a  thing  very  difficult  to  get  at  (as  I  am  in  a  position 
to  corroborate),  and  cannot  be  laid  on  like  gas  or  water,  because 
you  can't  get  the  street  up  to  do  it.  Through  the  very  nature  of 
things  aurists  must  very  often  fail  in  effecting  a  cure,  and  those 
thev  do  not  benefit  are  of  course  dissatisfied  with  them ;  more- 
over  it  is  whispered  (and  there  was  a  time  when  I  could  hear 
whispers)  that  deaf  people  are  generally  ill-tempered.  When  I 
told  my  friends  I  was  going  to  consult  an  aurist,  they  made 
themselves  very  merry  about  it,  and  doubtless  that  I  might  join 
in  the  joke,  roared  out  to  me  some  capital  anecdotes  about  them, 
culled  from  old  sources,  but  new  to  me.  One  of  them,  as  a  very 
young  man,  had  gone  to  an  aurist,  and  this  was  his  experience : 
The  gentleman  had  held  a  watch  like  a  golden  turnip  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  his  ear.  "  Can  you  hear  it  tick,  my  boy?  "  he  in- 
quired loudly.  '*No,  sir."  ''Can  you  hear  it  now?  "  bringing  it 
nearer.  "  No,  sir."  "Can  you  hear  it  7wwV'  bringing  it  still 
nearer.  "  Yes,  sir."  "Very  good;  "  then  added  very  loudly  in- 
deed, *' my  fee  is  a  guinea."  Another  had  tiiken  his  nephew  to 
another  auricular  professor.  lie  had  looked  at  the  lad's  ears 
and  said.  "Call  again  on  Tuesday  " — and  taken  his  guinea.  On 
Tuesday  he  made  another  examination  and  said,  "  Let  me  see  him 
on  Thursday" — and  tiiken  it  again.  On  Thursday  he  blew  into 
the  boy's  ears  and  .said,  "  I  think  that  will  do."  When  the 
uncle  brought  out  his  guinea  as  Ix'fore,  the  aurist  said,  "  No,  sir,  a 
guinea  for  a  consultation,  but  for  an  operation  two  guineas." 

This  was  not  encouraging,  but  I  went  U^  my  aurist  nevortlie- 
lesfl,  and  have  never  ropcntcd  of  it.  lie  examined  me  very  care- 
fully, mad*'  ccrtJiin  experiments,  and  then  told  me  there  was 
nothintr  anii.ss  with  rnv  ears  whatever.  "What  is  th(^  matter 
with  you  is  nervous  deafness.  Something  has  oecturred  to  shock 
or  depress  you."  Jlc  wan  quite  riglit.  "I  will  give  you  a  ])n;- 
scription,  but  it  can  do  yon  little  good.  What  you  want  is  fresh 
air  and  a  eonstiint  supj>lv  of  good  news."  He  told  uh;  honestly 
wliat  I  wjLs  to  expect,  an<l  also  what  I  was  still  to  hope  for. 

Since  tlien  I  havt;  ])een  getting  gradually  worsen — so  gnulually 
tijat  (fis  Byron  sings  of  th(;  first  day  <>f  death)  I  have  sometimes 
farK;ie<l  thcTc  was  a  doubt  about  it;  l»ut  alas,  then;  is  no  doubt. 
In  thfr  })eginning  it  made  me  very  irritabh-;    when  I  eoiiM   hear 
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only  half  of  what  my  friends  said,  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  "  I 
think  it  must  be  the  worse  half."  It  is  always  understood  that 
the  deaf  are  more  impatient  of  their  calamity,  and  less  agreeable 
to  their  fellow  creatures,  than  the  blind.  My  aurist,  who  has 
studied  the  subject,  explains  to  me  the  reason  of  this.  The  world 
sees  the  deaf  man  at  his  worst,  slow  to  understand,  and  struggling 
with  his  infirmity ;  and  the  blind  man  at  his  best,  partaking  of 
one  of  the  principal  pleasures  left  to  him — conversation. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  topic  which  was  what  I  chiefly 
had  in  my  mind  when  I  began  this  little  paper.  For  it  is  that 
very  pleasure  of  conversation  (to  be  called  such,  for  all  talk  that 
is  not  "  give  and  take,"  whatever  Dr.  Johnson  may  have  thought 
to  the  contrary,  is  unworthy  of  the  name)  that  I  have  lost  for- 
ever ;  which  being  so,  I  can  write  of  it,  as  few  others  can,  without 
passion  or  prejudice,  as  the  true  biographer  writes  of  a  dead  man. 
For  the  rest  of  my  life  all  that  I  shall  get  of  it  is  scraps,  such  as 
kindly  guests  at  table  are  moved  to  throw  to  the  dog  whose  im- 
portunity is  disagreeable  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  If  I  could 
get  even  them  whole,  as  they  leave  charitable  persons'  lips,  it 
would  be  something ;  but  as  often  as  not  I  catch  only  a  portion 
of  them,  make  a  frantic  guess  at  the  remainder,  and  generally 
guess  wrong.  I  had  many  times  seen  others  do  the  like,  and  not, 
I  think,  without  pity  for  them ;  it  is  some  comfort  to  me  now  to 
reflect  that  I  have  never  seen  the  hollowed  hand  raised  to  the  ear, 
and  the  eager  yet  helpless  look  upon  the  face  of  the  deaf,  without 
being  touched  by  their  calamity.  Yet  some  of  the  "  bad  shots  " 
that  are  made  by  these  poor  fellows  who  have  lost  their  arms  of 
precision,  are  vastly  entertaining,  too.  I  remember  it  being  unan- 
imously agreed  in  a  company  that  a  certain  person's  nature  was 
lymphatic,  save  by  one  member  of  it  who  was  hard  of  hearing ; 
nor  was  it  any  wonder  that  he  contested  the  point,  since  he 
thought  the  man  had  been  called  "emphatic."  Again,  a  young 
lady  more  remarkable  for  her  airs  than  her  graces,  was  described 
as  treating  everybody  "  with  hauteur^  "  I  am  astonished  at  her 
doing  that,"  said  a  deaf  man,  and  well  lie  might  have  been,  for 
he  thought  she  had  been  (h'scrihed  as  "treating  them  to  porter." 
My  own  lirst  ex})erien('e  of  this  jumping  at  conehisions  was 
amusing  enough.      I   was   in   the  hands  of   my    liair-eutter,   and 
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asked  him  in  mj  affable  way  wTiere  he  Had  spent  his  holiday. 
*'I  have  been  abroad,  sir,"  he  replied.  "I  never  go  there,"  I 
answered,  "because  I  speak  no  language  but  my  own."  "Oh, 
but  the  people  all  speak  English,  sir."  "  You  mean  the  waiters," 
I  scornfully  remarked,  "but  I  like  to  speak  to  everybody."  He 
said  nothing,  but  stared  at  me,  as  though  I  was  going  mad  as 
well  as  bald ;  nor  was  it  surprising,  for  where  he  had  told  me  he 
had  spent  his  holiday  was  on  the  Norfolk  Broads. 

A  man  who  through  his  infirmity  could  make  such  a  mistake 
as  that,  has  surely  done  with  conversation,  the  very  cream  and 
essence  of  which  is  to  take  the  meaning  as  it  flies,  and  "  track 
suggestion  to  her  inmost  cell."  In  my  time  (and  this  is  some 
consolation  to  me  even  now,  just  as  to  have  once  seen  the  sun- 
shine upon  the  wave  of  the  wheat  must  be  to  those  who  have 
become  blind)  I  have  met  many  good  talkers,  and  the  best  of 
them  have  always  seemed  to  be  those  who  had  the  most  alert- 
ness for  the  subject  in  hand.  Though  notliing  can  be  less  like 
preaching  than  this  kind  of  talk,  it  has  in  this  respect  the  same 
relation  to  other  kinds  as  a  good  extempore  discourse  lias  to  an 
equally  good  read  one.  An  empty  head,  unlike  a  dry  well,  can 
often  pour  forth  a  "  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flow  "  of  speech 
on  any  subject  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but  to  be  able  to  say  the 
right  thing,  or  the  good  thing,  at  the  right  moment,  quickly  and 
brightly,  and  appositc^ly  to  the  matter  in  hand,  is  a  rare  gift  indeed. 
I  knew  one  that  had  it,  who  has  long  "joined  the  majority,"  the 
recollection  of  whom  always  recurs  to  me  with  a  certain  sense  of 
splendor.  lie  wears  to  my  eyes,  not  indeed  the  halo  of  the  saint 
(though  ho  was  far  from  a  sinner,  and  indeed  a  divine),  but  a  sort  of 
aureole  of  brightness.  I  find  myself  once  more  in  an  atmosphere 
of  wit  and  graciousiK^ss;  it  is  like  sitting  next  to  a  Ix^autiful 
woman,  with  th(3  unusual  addition  of  n(;v(;r  gc^tting  tinMl  of  her. 
It  so  haj)p(;n(Ml  that  the  man  I  am  thinking  of  made,  sonn;  mark 
in  the  world,  but  that  was  no  addition  to  his  attractions;  one 
never  thouglit  of  who  h<;  was,  })ut  of  what  he  said.  Wlirn  Ih^  was 
our  companion  we  did  not  se(;m  U>  want  for  anything;  life's  cup  of 
pleasure  was  filh'd  to  tin;  brim.  C)[  course  he  had  "  tlu^  desire  to 
j)leasr;,"  without  which  a  man  niay  have  nil  the  wit  and  wisdom 
in  the  world,  but  can  never  pos.sess  the  charm  of  the  true  con- 
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versationalist.  He  was  also  perfectly  natural  (another  attribute 
absolutely  essential),  but  had  a  sententious  way  with  him,  which 
in  another  would  have  been  set  down  to  affectation.  I  never  see 
a  fountain  without  thinking  of  him.  We  had  been  talking  of 
the  choice  of  a  profession,  and  what  a  sad  spectacle  it  was  to  see 
so  many  men  in  callings  that  were  distasteful  to  them.  "  Happy 
fountains,"  he  murmured  as  we  passed  some,  "when  they  work, 
they  only  play." 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  persons  distinguished  in  other  paths 
of  life — nay,  even  those  who  are  justly  recognized  as  men  of 
genius — very  poor  talkers.  They  hive  up  their  sweet  thoughts 
to  put  them  in  their  books,  and  have  no  honey  to  spare  for  their 
companions;  or  "touching  the  stars  with  their  heads,"  they  are 
inconvenienced  by  stooping  to  us,  and  like  a  tall  man  walking 
with  his  little  boy,  abstain  from  conversation  for  that  reason. 
Some  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  talk  a  good  deal,  but  not  well, 
though  I  have  always  thought  that  description  of  Goldsmith, 
"He  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  Poor  Poll,"  must  have 
been  an  exaggerated  one;  he  could  never  have  been  so  very  dull, 
for  even  in  the  deserts  of  talk  in  those  of  whom  I  am  speaking, 
there  is  generally  an  oasis  or  two,  which  betrays  the  real  great- 
ness within  them.  It  is  only  that  talk  is  not  their  forte^  just  as 
among  whist-players  it  is  rarely  the  ablest  in  general  intelligence 
who  plays  the  best  rubber.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions — 
men  who  run  through  every  mode  of  the  lyre  and  are  masters  of 
all.  Charles  Dickens,  for  example,  was  not  only  one  of  the  best 
readers,  letter-writers,  speakers,  and  actors  of  his  time,  but  also  a 
charming  conversationalist.  Considering  how  accustomed  he 
was  to  take  the  public  into  his  confidence,  and  the  immense 
temptations  to  which  he  must  have  been  exposed  to  address  him- 
self to  the  "gallery,"  his  talk  was  singularly  natural,  and  when 
on  the  theme  of  human  life,  unrivaleil  in  its  interest.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  he  would  not  have  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression on  a  five  o'clock  tea-party. 

Women,  indeed,  although  they  have  a  great  reputiition  for 
"lifting"  conversation,  are  terribly  liandiea]^]iod  at  it.  T  have 
known  only  three  of  the  gentler  sex  who  could  lionestly  bo  }>lacod 
in  the  first  rank  of  talkers;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.     1  was 
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once  commissioned  bj  a  very  liberal  and  honorable  firm  to  write 
a  boys'  story.  It  was  not,  at  that  time,  in  my  line,  as  I  confessed 
to  them,  but  certain  persuasive  arguments  were  used,  to  which. 
I  yielded.  Unhappily,  after  I  had  consented,  they  wrote  me  a 
precautionary  letter  to  warn  me  that  love,  crime,  the  stage,  re- 
flections upon  things  in  general,  the  supernatural,  and  a  long 
category  of  all  the  "properties  "  which  had  hitherto  formed  my 
poor  stock  in  trade  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Never  since  the 
Israelite  was  requested  to  make  his  bricks  without  straw  by  his 
Egyptian  master  was  ever  employee  so  put  to  it.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that,  though  amply  remunerated,  that  story  did  not  turn  out  a 
literary  success.  It  was  a  dance — and  indeed  a  "  break-down  " — 
in  fetters.  I  have  always  felt  a  great  remorse  as  regards  my  re- 
lations with  that  admirable  firm,  but  I  also  dropped  a  tear  or 
two  for  myself.  Think  of  "  Hamlet  "  with  not  only  the  Prince 
left  out  of  it,  but  the  ghost !  My  position  on  that  unhappy  occa- 
sion seems  to  me  similar  to  that  of  woman  in  conversation.  Al- 
most ever^'thing  that  is  really  interesting  is  tabooed  to  lier.  In 
the  "  best  circles  "  (which,  thank  Heaven,  I  rarely  enter)  she  is 
said  to  talk  politics.  I  shall  now  go  to  my  grave  without  hearing 
her  discourse  upon  that  topic,  but  it  will  add  no  terror  to  death. 
Yet,  except  politics,  how  limited,  as  compared  with  man's  view, 
are  the  t^^pics  of  talk  open  to  her.  "  Hear  the  ladies  how  they 
walk,  pittle  pattle,  pittle  pattlc;  hear  the  ladies  how  they  talk, 
tittle  tattle,  tittle  tattle,"  writes  a  poet  who  treated  them  as  in- 
famously in  real  life  as  in  his  verses;  but  how  are  they  to  help 
it?  Suppose  three-fourths  of  the  su])jects  on  which  that  savage 
cynic  discoursed  to  his  trembling  audience  in  the  cofTee-house 
had  been  denied  to  AiV/i,  what  reputation  as  a  talker  would  have 
survived  hirn?  I  am  no  such  boor,  I  hope,  as  not  to  have  felt 
the  chann  of  woman's  wit  and  gentleness  aiid  refiuenuint;  but 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  woman  is  unable  to  speak  with 
man  with  the  opennc^ss  that  men  use  with  one  another.  The 
most  interesting  subject  in  tlie  world,  that  of  human  nature,  is 
U>  a  great  extent  d(;barn;<l  from  thf;rn,  and  religion  is  a  matter 
tlieir  reverent  natures  shrink  froni  discussing.  There  is  a  cynical 
Baying  that  women  arc  rjot  wf)rth  looking  at  after  forty,  or  worth 
talking  to   before;    but  us   regards   frcedoni  of   conversation  (a 
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phrase  I  am  not  using,  I  need  not  say,  in  its  coarser  sense),  a 
woman  is  generally  much  older  than  that  before  she  uses  it  with 
mankind.  Indeed,  the  most  delightful  female  talkers  I  have  ever 
known  have  been  old  women  who  have  mixed  much  with  the 
world,  and  whose  sympathetic  nature  has  attracted  the  confidence 
of  both  sexes.  A  young  man  who  has  the  intelligence  to  under- 
stand them  and  the  grace  to  perceive  the  compliment  they  pay 
him,  will  prize  such  talk,  and  justly,  above  all  others. 

The  raconteur  is  often  described  as  a  conversationalist,  which, 
however,  he  either  may  be  or  may  not  be.  The  man  who  is 
always  saying,  "That  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote,"  and  proceeds 
to  tell  it,  is  generally  one  to  be  avoided.  But  a  story  that  is 
short  and  well  told  and  a  propos  is  always  welcome ;  and  though 
not  the  salt  of  conversation,  seasons  it  very  agreeably.  I  have 
known  excellent  talkers  of  this  kind,  and  when  they  have  been 
good  listeners,  they  were,  to  use  an  old-fashioned  term,  the  best 
of  "company;"  but  it  is  a  drawback  to  many  of  these  story- 
tellers that  they  are  inclined  to  monologue.  Excited  by  ap- 
plause, they  endeavor  to  cap  their  own  anecdote  (a  most  un- 
natural proceeding)  by  another,  perhaps  a  very  inferior  one. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  amazing  how  often  even  a  well-practiced  racon- 
teur is  destitute  of  the  sense  of  proportion,  and  does  not  under- 
stand the  difference  between  what  is  moderately  and  what  is  very 
good.  The  true  conversationalist  possesses  this  sense  in  perfec- 
tion. He  is  as  delicate  and  sagacious  in  the  manner  he  handles 
those  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact,  as  in  his  own  be- 
havior. He  persuades  the  diffident,  if  they  are  worth  hearing,  to 
speak  of  their  own  subjects ;  he  dexterously  stops  the  bore ;  he 
imperceptibly  steers  the  bark  of  conversation  from  the  shallow  and 
the  rapid,  from  the  froth  of  small  talk,  and  from  the  breakers  of 
argument.  Yet  no  one  knows  tliat  he  is  the  pilot.  The  gift,  no 
doubt,  is  born  with  him,  and,  like  most  other  natural  gifts,  can  be 
improved  by  practice  far  more  than  is  generally  imagined.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  can  be  almost  utterly  lost  through  disuse.  An  Ariel 
can  never,  of  course,  become  a  Caliban;  but  1  have  known  nioi*e 
than  one  bright  spirit,  through  dull  surroundings,  io  lower  to  the 
common  level,  till  at  last  it  has  seemed  to  "  sympathize  with  clay." 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  alas,  tliey  might  all  be  elay — i>r  ilust. 
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To  some  people  it  may  seem  a  small  tiling  to  know  that 
they  shall  never  again  hear  a  bird  sing,  or  even  a  cuckoo-clock 
strike ;  or  to  lose  the  conversation  of  their  friends.  But  to  me 
the  reflection  is  a  very  sad  one.  People  who,  like  the  old  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesea  after  Waterloo,  have  "one  leg  in  the  grave," 
can  get  on  very  well  with  a  cork  or  even  a  wooden  one ;  but  it  is 
not  so  when  one's  ears  are  there.  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  never 
was  a  great  play-goer,  or  I  should  feel  another  of  the  few  pleas- 
ures left  to  those  of  my  time  of  life  cut  off.  If  I  want  to  see  a 
play  now  (and  how  appropriate  alas  is  that  word  see .'),  I  must 
have  a  seat  next  the  orchestra,  so  that  my  companion  is  made 
almost  as  deaf  as  myself.  Even  then,  in  five  cases  out  of  six, 
when  the  house  is  "convulsed  "  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  un- 
derstand what  it  is  laughing  about.  People  seem  to  be  made  to 
laugh  mucli  more  easily  than  they  used  to  be.  Some  in  the 
same  unhappy  position  as  myself  insist  upon  it  that  it  is  "  mere 
buffoonery  "  that  tickles  them  so,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 
Heaven  knows  I  do  not  grudge  them  their  mirth.  Bnt  it  is  sad 
to  have  to  ask  my  patient,  sweet  companion  what  lias  been  said, 
and  while  she  is  telling  me,  to  the  great  discontent  of  my  neigh- 
bor, we  lo.se  the  next  speech  and  perhaps  the  thread  <>f  llic  ]>lay. 
A  deaf  man  is  always  one  speech  at  least  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world;  and  U)  me,  at  lea.st,  it  makes  a  great  differcuce.  Let  us 
lir)pe  we  get  our  hearing  back,  with  all  other  good  things  we  miss, 
in  heaven.  By  the  by,  I  wonder  who  has  got  my  hearing? 
Korce  of  any  kind,  men  of  science  t(.'ll  us,  is  never  lost,  but  must 
needs  go  sornewh(;re  oroth(;r.  1  hope  whosoever  has  my  h(?aring, 
will  have  th(3  same  op[)ortuniti(!S  jind  make  as  good  use  of  it  as  I 
did.  What  bright  and  genial  utterances,  what  assurances  of  love 
and  friendship,  what  wit  and  wisdom  linve  entered  at  those  one(» 
open  doors!  I  have  st^)red  and  garnered  nnieh  of  the  treasure  of 
Uilk  that  has  be(!n  lavishc^d  upon  me.  I  havi;  listened  to  speech 
that  has  been  better  than  "silver,"  and  eo!iij)are(l  with  which  th(; 
Hil(;nee  that  lias  b(;fallen  me  is  far  indeed  from  "golden;"  and 
now  that  I  shall  iK.'Ver  hear  it  more,  how  in(;stimable  it  seems! 
Ah  the  man  who  has  lost  his  sight  pictures  with  the  mental  eyes 
that  are  Htill   left  to  him  "  tlu;  pleasant  fields  :ni<l  hirnis,"  tin' sea 

with    its  "  innuFnerable   sniih;,"  and    th(.'    wellrenienilx  red    faces 
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of  liis  dear  ones,  so  I  conjure  up  with  the  same  tender  sense  of 
loss  and  melancholy  joy  the  conversation  of  my  friends. 

Though  depressed  myself,  however,  I  have  no  wish  to  depress 
others;  I  have  always  been  for  the  smile  against  the  sigh,  and  do 
not  grudge  the  world  what  they  may  find  jocose  in  my  calamity. 
Unlike  the  blind,  the  deaf  have  ever  been  a  subject  of  mirth  to 
their  fellow  creatures,  just  as  the  gout  (to  those  who  haven't  got 
it)  is  a  matter  of  never-failing  jest.  The  latest  humorous  anec- 
dotes connected  with  my  little  drawback  have  been  kindly  written 
out  for  me  by  a  friend.  In  a  company  conversing  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  some  one  said  of  a  rebel  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  "  He  had  me  a  short  shrift."  "What  did  that  matter," 
observed  a  deaf  gentleman  contemptuously,  "in  so  warm  a  cli- 
mate? "  A  gentleman  averse  to  lavishness,  and  hard  of  hearing, 
but  not  quite  so  hard,  it  was  whispered,  as  he  sometimes  pre- 
tended to  be,  was  applied  to  by  a  friend  for  a  loan.  "  Will  you 
lend  me  half  a  sovereign?  "  "What?  "  "Will  you  lend  me  a 
sovereign?  "     "You  said,  just  now,  half  a  sovereign." 

James  Payn. 
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''The  lessons  of  history  and  the  fate  of  free  states  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently f>ondered  by  those  upon  whom  so  large  and  heavy  a  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  rational  human  freedom  rests." 

To  what  extent  is  it  wise  and  proper  to  reward  political 
workers?     How  can  the  use  of  money  in  elections  be  suppressed? 

These  questions  imply  a  great  deal  and  suggest  a  great  deal. 
la  it  true  that,  in  this  republic  of  what  is  assumed  to  be  one 
people  anrl  many  SUites,  the  pursuit  of  }K)litics  by  political 
workers  is  merely  a  means  U)  a  personal  end;  is  it  true  that  the 
corruj)t  use  of  money  Uj  influence  elections  is  more  than  a  mere 
blot  or  Pf)eck  here  and  there  on  tli(;  surface  of  a  great,  deep,  and 
pure  current  ol  public  ojiinion  that,  a('c<jrding  to  its  judgment, 
selects  from  among  the  most  worthy,  fit  and  lionorable  agents  to 
carry  on  the  government,  in  whatever  direction  of  policy  and 
a<;lii(!V(tment,  be  it  wise  or  unwise,  the  great  body  of  electors  think 
most  advant«'iger)US  U)  the  welfare  of  all? 

It  is  Hornc'what  unpleasant  U)  the  believers  in  and  lovers  of  a 
real  n*publican  govenmient  to  ]>c  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
busineHfl  of  pc^liticfl  is  t<^)0  often  chiefly  carried  on  by  those  whose 
ends  arc  purely  personal,  and  to  admit  that  the  development  of 
c^>rru[)t  rneafis  and  methods  in  rcsjKMit  of  tlie  election  of  the  law- 
makers and  of  th(!  executors  of  the   law   has  at  least  \iv.[)t  pacc^ 

(Vipyriiclit,  1H8H,  by  the  Koniin  riil>li(ililng  ('otiipany. 
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with  the  growth  of  population  and  material  advancement  in  our 
favored  republic  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  that  the  world  has  grown  worse  and  is  in  decadence, 
but  it  is  that  in  spite  of  all  the  light  of  better  and  broader  educa- 
tion, and  improvement  in  the  personal  condition  of  members  of 
society  in  general,  the  choice  of  agents  of  the  public  will  con- 
tinues to  be  in  an  increasing  degree  greatly  influenced,  and 
often  controlled,  by  something  far  other  than  an  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral public  welfare.  In  States  and  districts  where  real  opinions 
and  purposes  are  closely  balanced,  the  hope  of  some  personal  gain 
in  cash  to  a  certain  small  percentage  of  voters  suffices  to  turn  the 
scale;  and  the  general  result  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  motive 
and  expectation  of  some  few  of  the  most  active  in  such  elections 
that,  if  success  shall  come  to  their  side,  they  will  receive  places 
of  powxr  and  emolument  as  the  spoil  for  which  they  contended. 
A  ton  of  "  work  "  plus  a  pound  of  fitness  equals  $2000  a  year. 

A  government  of  the  people — a  republic  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  word — is  a  government  in  which  the  real  judgment  and 
opinion  of  the  body  of  the  people  are  supposed  to  control  the  se- 
lection of  the  public  officers,  whose  duty,  regulated  by  law,  is  to 
put  in  force  the  general  will.  This  judgment  and  opinion  may  be 
wise  or  unwise  as  the  event  may  prove,  but  they  are  the  public 
and  general  judgment  and  will,  by  which  all  benefit  or  suffer 
alike.  But  if,  in  a  division  of  judgment  and  opinion  among  the 
voters,  enough  votes  are  bought  and  sold,  on  one  side  or  on  the 
other,  to  control  the  result  in  the  selection  of  ofiicers  either  to 
make  or  execute  law,  there  is  no  longer  any  effectual  public 
judgment  or  opinion;  the  republic  is  to  fare  well  or  ill  ac- 
cording as  a  commodity — the  bought  and  sold  votes — that  has 
been  sold  and  purchased  in  a  market  hap])ens  to  have  been  more 
largely  purchased  by  one  party  or  the  other;  and  this  commodity 
thus  becomes  the  controlling  force  in  the  making  and  execution 
of  the  laws. 

In  many  of  the  more  recent  presidential  elections,  divisions 
of  j)arties  in  several  of  the  States  have  been  so  ch>so  that  the 
purchase  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  votes  could  easily 
turn  the  scale,  and  so  the  tt;ni])tati()n  to  snch  corruption  has  been 
strong;  and  it  (;iin  beassunuMl  to  be  aJi  undisputr^l  fact  tliat  sut'li 
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temptation  has  been  3del(ied  to  bj  the  active  managing  agents  of 
both  the  great  political  parties.  A  similar  temptation  in  such 
cases  has  also  existed  and  borne  its  evil  fruit  in  false  and  illegal 
registration,  and  in  false  returns  bj  election  officers  of  the  votes 
actually  cast.  When  complaint  or  criticism  is  made  in  regard  to 
such  operations,  the  ans^yer,  coming  oftentimes  from  men  whose 
character  and  conduct  in  regard  to  private  and  personal  transac- 
tions are  above  reproach,  is  made,  with  apparent  and  sometimes 
rather  gratified  conscientiousness,  that  great  interests  of  public 
safety  and  welfare  were  at  stake,  and  that  it  was  justifiable,  or  at 
least  excusable,  to  protect  the  country  by  whatever  means  ap- 
peared to  be  necessary.  There  are  others  who  seem  to  consider 
that  politics  is  a  business  like  that  of  war,  that  the  other  party 
may  fairly  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy,  and  that  it  is  praise- 
worthy to  overcome  such  an  enemy  by  any  of  the  methods  of 
deceit  or  corruption  that  are  considered  justifiable  in  dealing 
with  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  It  is  these  who  most  commonly, 
and  naturally  enough  from  such  a  standpoint,  consider  that  tlie 
possession  of  places  of  ])ublic  trust  and  emolument  is  tlie  spoil  of 
war,  and  that  tliey,  as  the  leaders  in  such  methods  of  strategy 
and  combat,  are  entitled  to  the  largest  part. 

Bad  as  tliis  state  of  things  is  in  regard  to  presidential  elec- 
tions, it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  worse  it  would  be  were  our 
presidents  chict^jd  by  the  {)opular  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  of  the  nation;  for  in  that  case  these  methods  of  bribery, 
corrujjtion,  and  false  returns,  instead  of  being  confinod  in  their 
cfrects  to  th(!  particular  State  in  which  they  occur,  thus  in  most 
instances  having  a  comparatively  small  influence  upon  tlie  fmal 
result,  won  hi  operate  over  the  whole  field,  so  that  the  j)urchaso 
of  a  thousand  votes  or  the  making  of  one  false  return,  even 
in  the  smallest  State,  might  actually  control  the  result  of  the 
action  of  now  more  than  ten  million  voters.  And  if  it  Ix^  true 
(as  there  is  very  little  doubt  it  is)  that  in  a  considerable  number 
of  the  States  the  question  who  shall  be  j)rcsident  and  vice  presi- 
dent, who  shall  be.  members  of  Congn^ss,  who  shall  be  governors 
and  other  officers  of  state,  who  shall  be  nxMnbers  of  higislatures 
tlu'it  elect  HonaU^rs,  is  one  in  fact  resting  entinily  with  the  njgistra- 
tion  and  returning  officers,  and  is  disposed  (^f  by  them  acconling 
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to  their  notion  of  what  they  profess  to  believe  the  supreme  wel- 
fare of  the  State  or  of  a  particular  race  requires,  the  national 
elections,  if  carried  on  under  provisions  for  a  universal  ballot  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  would  almost  cease  to  be  interest- 
ing, for,  as  regards  the  result  expressing  the  will  of  the  people, 
they  would  cease  to  exist. 

It  is  well  to  look  these  things  squarely  in  the  face.  From 
any  point  of  view,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  shutting  our  eyes 
to  systems  and  practices  known,  or  even  believed  to  exist,  that 
deeply  affect  the  public  welfare.  If  such  systems  and  pra(j- 
tices  are  thought  by  anybody  to  be  in  any  sense  defensible, 
they  ought  to  be  fully  discussed  and  made  known,  and  if  they 
are  good  for  the  republic,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ought 
to  be  convinced  of  it.  After  every  election  the  means  resorted 
to  to  accomplish  a  victory  ought  to  be  fully  reported,  the  moneys 
raised  duly  accounted  for,  and  the  bribers,  the  bribed,  and  the 
makers  of  false  returns  compensated  in  honors  and  emoluments 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  activity  and  success.  It  may 
be  safely  estimated  that  even  in  the  last  campaign,  when  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  body  of  the  voters  were  more  than 
usually  excited  by  legitimate  questions  of  great  public  policy^ 
and  when,  presumably,  therefore,  a  larger  proportion  would 
vote  according  to  their  own  opinions  than  in  times  of  compara- 
tive apathy,  more  than  $5,000,000  was  raised  and  expended  for 
what  are  called  political  purposes;  and  after  making  liberal 
allowance  for  the  expense  of  circulating  documents,  of  holding 
public  meetings,  of  processions,  banners,  bands,  and  torches,  and 
all  the  otlier  spectacular  parts  of  the  great  drama,  there  must 
have  been  a  very  large  sum  remaining  that  was  spent  for  purposes 
which  both  the  laws  and  the  general  moral  sense  of  the  nation 
condemn.  But  however  depressing  these  things  are  to  those  who 
believe  in  a  government  really  of  tlie  people  and  for  the  peopK\ 
they  are  only  the  endless  repetitions  of  history,  and  they  shouUl 
not  produce  discouragement,  but  should  rouse  the  great  body  of 
citizens,  to  whatever  party  they  may  belong,  to  a  more  earnest 
study  of  the  causes  that  lead  to  such  events,  and  more  earnest  and 
persistent  efforts  to  (^radicate  them. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  j)olitie:il  methods  wo  are  consider- 
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ing  are  not  far  to  seek.  Thej  are,  first,  the  intensity  of  party 
feeling  wliicli,  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  tempts  citizens  who 
have  no  merely  personal  ends  in  view,  to  think  that  they  can 
excuse  themselves  to  themselves  for  resorting  to  practices  that 
they  would  consider  dishonorable  and  criminal  as  between  man 
and  man,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  party  enemy  and  to  win  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  desirable  party  success;  as  if  a  citizen 
miorht  commit  an  act  affectinsf  all  his  fellows  which  he  would 
scorn  to  do  when  it  affected  only  one  of  them.  And  after  re- 
peating the  experiment  a  few  times,  he  comes  to  consider,  if  he 
really  thinks  about  it  at  all,  that  principles  of  morality  have 
no  application  to  politics;  and  that  as  regards  the  penal  laws 
of  his  country,  it  Ls  merely  a  question  of  his  not  being  discovered 
in  the  violation  of  them,  or  if  discovered,  a  question  of  a  sym- 
pathetic grand  jury  or  prosecuting  officer  ignoring  the  oiIcns«. 

Another  and  smaller  class  of  citizens  acts  from  a  different 
motive  and  with  different  expectations.  This  class,  or  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  it,  is  not  embarrassed  with  the  possession  of 
any  particular  j)rinciples,  and  looks  to  what  is  to  be  made  for 
itself  out  of  tlie  enter])rise.  Associated  witli  some  political  party, 
professing  the  greatest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  tlie  people,  and 
glibly  portraying  to  the  less  well-infornied  the  evils  to  which 
tliey  are  subjected  by  the  existing  order  of  things,  they  are  in- 
st'int  in  season  and  out  of  season,  on  the  street  corners,  at  the 
primaries,  on  the  platforms,  and  in  the  j)rocessions;  and  so  they 
come  to  be  regarde<l  as  the  natural  and  patriotic  leaders  in  great 
political  movements,  and  wlicn  a  success  is  achieve(l  tliey  verily 
expect  to  have  their  reward  and  insistently  (Icniand  it.  'J'ho 
places  of  public  trust  in  tlio  execution  of  the  laws  are  theii-s  of 
right,  and  if  .any  j)resident,  or  governor,  or  senator,  or  nuMiibcr  of 
Congress,  or  head  of  a  departrncMit,  (»i*  board  of  aldermen  even, 
fails  to  recognize  thirs  right,  he  and  they  are  thought  tn  b«^  giiilly 
of  p;ross  ingratitud<i  and  l»reaeh  of  duty,  and  the  evil  i\\\\{\  is 
decjined  to  have  (!oine  when  such  c(»nsj)icuous  virtue  and  (wertion 
have  faile<l  to  roceive  their  due  recognition,  ^rhey  hav(^  no 
respect  for  su<;h  sentiments  as  those  expressed  by  \\'illi;iiii  of 
Onmgc  wlien  Ikj  had  saved  his  n'pu])lic.  The  sovereignty  was 
ofTered  to  liim  and  h<;  declined  it.     lie  declan'd   his  readiness  to 
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lay  down  all  the  offices  which  he  lield  if  a  more  useful  substitute 
could  be  found.     He  said : 

''Let  no  man  think  that  my  good-will  is  in  any  degree  chang-ed  or 
diminished.  I  agree  to  obey,  as  the  least  of  the  lords  or  gentlemen  of  the 
land  could  do,  whatever  person  it  may  please  you  to  select.  You  have 
but  to  command  my  services  wheresoever  they  are  most  wanted  ;  to  guard 
a  province  or  a  single  city,  or  in  any  capacity  in  which  I  may  be  found 
most  useful.  I  promise  to  do  my  duty  with  all  my  strength  and  skill,  as 
God  and  my  conscience  are  witness  that  I  have  done  it  hitiierto." 

They  have  no  respect  for  the  modesty  of  such  citizens  at  Wash- 
ington and  Grant,  but  having  solely  in  view  the  largest  salary 
attached  to  the  best  office  they  can  get,  and  the  largest  gains  to  be 
won  by  the  manipulation  of  such  an  office  for  their  own  ends,  if 
they  fail  to  get  the  office  they  look  upon  the  victory  of  their  party 
as  a  defeat  to  themselves.  But  many  of  this  class  do  obtain  offices ; 
if  not  the  very  ones  they  want,  those  that  are  better  than  nothing. 
Many  times  the  office  and  the  man  have  no  natural  compatibility 
except  in  the  matter  of  the  pay-roll.  The  man's  subordinates, 
either  upon  the  principle  of  natural  selection  or  from  coercion, 
become  to  a  degree  his  political  satellites,  and  his  sphere  of  prin- 
cipal activity  becomes  that  of  operating  an  organized  political  ma- 
chine, preparing  for  the  next  campaign.  The  political  worker  has 
been  rewarded,  not  as  a  grateful  and  just  recognition  of  character, 
capacity,  and  patriotic  public  service,  not  ixs  the  best  selection 
of  a  particular  citizen  to  execute  a  particular  public  trust,  but  as 
the  demanded  payment  for  the  kind  of  work  before  mentioned. 
Fortunately  for  the  present  and  future  of  our  country,  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  people  regard  such  a  state  of  things 
with  satisfaction.  The  great  body  of  the  people  undoul)to(lly 
wish  their  public  servants  to  be  selected  for  their  character,  and  for 
their  capacity  thoroughly  to  fulfill  the  duties  imposed  upon  them; 
and  of  course  if  those  duties  involve  matters  of  national  policy  or 
discretion,  they  would  wish  the  officials  to  be  of  the  same  general 
political  o{)inions  as  themselves.  They  do  not  wish  to  pay  the 
political  worker  with  a  public  place  ho  is  for  any  cause  unsuitinl 
to  fill,  wliile  they  are  glad  to  show  their  recognition  of  the  un- 
selfish political  activity  of  upright  and  capable  men  by  intrust- 
ing them  with  the  performance  of  those  public  duties  whicli  thev 
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are  best  fitted  to  engage  in.  They  do  not  believe  in  a  gratitude 
that  is  demanded  as  a  recompense,  and  which  is  likely  to  result 
in  an  inefficient  or  corrupt  public  service. 

The  mercenary  greed  of  office,  the  corruption  of  the  electors^ 
and  the  falsification  of  returns  are  very  closely  allied.     The  first 
is  very  likely  to  produce  the  others.     As  selfishness  and  ambi- 
tion are  innate  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  thirst  for  the  power  and  profits  of  place  will  ever  be 
much  diminished,  but  its  gratification  can  be  repressed  in  just 
the  proportion  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
elective  offices,  and  that  of  the  appointing  power  in  respect  of 
the  other  offices,  can  be  roused  into  firm  and  vigorous  exercise. 
Taking  the  country  all  together,  it  can  be  safely  afiirmed  that 
the  people  in  the  election  of  their  own  officers  protect  themselves 
in  this  respect  to  a  greater  degree,  in  proportion,  than  those  select- 
ing the  appointive  officers  have  been  so  far  enabled  to  do.    After 
every  election  in  which  a  president,  or  governor,  or  other  officer 
having  the  power  of  patronage  is  chosen,  the  pressure  upon  each 
and  all  of  them,  by  and  in  favor  of  political  workers,  for  im- 
mediate appointment,  is  far  greater  than  those  not  having  the 
immediate  personal  means  of  knowledge  can  well  imagine.     A 
great  part  of  the  time  oi  a  president  and  his  heads  of  department, 
that  needs  to  be  given  to  public  matters  of  general  i!n])ortancc,  is 
absorbed  in  deciding  between  the  conflicting  demands  of  many 
political   workers  for  places  that  all   together  do  not  amount  to 
one-tenth  of  the  number  of  applicants,  each  one  of  whom  is  dis- 
appointed that  he  hius  not  been   tiiken  before  all    his    fellows. 
And  all  are  displeased  in  common  if  any  old  incumbent,  no  mat- 
ter how  perfectly  he  may  be  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office, 
no  matter  how  steadily  he  may  have  refrained  from  "  ])ornici()us 
activity,"  no  matter  how  high  his  character,  no  mnttor  how  well 
the  public  interest  is  promoted  ])y  his  service,  is  not  at  once  dis- 
missrrd,  in  order  that  eaf;h  one  of  the  claimants  mav  compete  for 
the  j)rizc  of  the  vacancy.     We  have  had   bravi;  (li'chiraLions  of 
virtue  and  good  intentions  on  this  subject  from  all  political  parties 
for  some  years,  but  the  [KM-formance  has,  so   fai-,  falh'n  slianie- 
fully  short  of  Hu<'.h   professions.    IihIcmmI,  these-  j>romiscs  and  dec- 
larations have  been  treattMJ,  aft^T  elections,  with  ribald  and  svs- 
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teinatic  contempt.*  Nobody  in  a  republic  is  or  sbonld  be  in 
favor  of  an  office-holding  class ;  but  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  small 
administrative  employments  are  those  involving  no  policy  of 
government,  and  merely  call  for  the  exercise  of  particular  and 
strictly-defined  business  work,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  upon  what 
ground  they  should  be  treated  differently  from  other  business 
employments  in  the  country,  in  respect  of  which  the  question  of 
the  political  opinions  of  those  employed  is  almost  never  heard  of. 
It  would  be  an  astonishing  spectacle,  and  one  everybody  would 
condemn,  if  at  every  change  of  directors  in  a  great  railroad  or 
manufacturing  corporation,  all  the  station-agents,  engineers,  line- 
men, and  operatives  should  be  dismissed,  in  order  to  make  places 
for  successors  whose  political  or  other  opinions  were  supposed  to 
be  like  those  of  the  new  board  of  directors.  The  business  of  the 
government  is  of  common  interest  to  every  one  of  its  citizens, 
and  to  be  successful  it  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples and  by  the  same  general  methods  that  are  found  to  be  wise 
and  adequate  in  private  aliaii*s ;  and  in  these  the  man  would  be 
thought  demented  who  should  maintain  that  the  views  of  the 
station-agents,  or  engineers,  or  factory  workmen  on  the  subject  of 
protection,  or  woman  suffrage,  or  any  other  of  the  questions  of 
public  consideration,  make  them  any  moro  or  less  fitted  for  or 
entitled  to  employment. 

But  in  spite  of  delusive  hopes  and  broicen  promises,  some 
real  progress  has  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice in  these  respects,  and  there  is  fair  ground  for  the  hope  that 
before  many  years  the  great  body  of  civil  em})loyments  in  the 
government,  as  well  of  the  States  as  of  the  nation,  will  cease  to 
be  the  spoil  for  which  parties  contend.  With  this  reformation 
there  will  naturally  come  a  very  great  diminution  of  that  sort  of 
political  activity  which  is  inspired  by  expected  personal  profit 
for  the  political  workers  as  such,  and  by  so  much  the  induct*- 
ment  to  the  bribery  of  voters  and  the  falsification  of  returns  will 
be  diminished. 

Undoubtedly  the   corruption  of  the   fninchi.so  can   bo  much 

*  Soe  letter  of  President  Clevehinil  V)  Goor«;o  W.  Curtis,  of  D«v.  80th, 
1885,  and  the  coiifldential  circular  of  his  postuuister-j^eiuMal  (Mr.  Vihis)  to 
Democratic  Cong-ressmen,  printed  iu  the  uewspapers  about  May  Htli,  1SH5. 
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more  largelj  repressed  than  it  is  at  present  by  improvements  in 
the  system  of  registration  and  votmg,  by  requiring  that  fair  and 
intelligent  representatives  of  the  contending  parties  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  every  step  of  the  registration,  return,  and  canvass  of 
the  votes,  and  by  making  more  complete  provision  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  bribery,  attempts  to  bribe,  and  conspiracies  to  ejffect 
bribery.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  framing  such  laws  if  the 
people's  representatives  are  willing  to  enact  them,  but  there  are 
•dangers  on  some  points  in  such  measures  which  would  need  to  be 
•carefully  guarded  against.  The  length  of  this  article  does  not 
admit  stating  them  all,  but  one  may  be  mentioned.  It  arises 
out  of  the  isolation  of  a  voter  when  he  is  exercising  the  fran- 
•chise.  If  he  is  isolated,  unless  the  election  officers  are  upright 
and  intelligent  representatives  of  all  the  principal  parties,  his 
vote  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  election  board,  and  the  board 
has  the  power,  without  much  danger  of  detection,  of  changing 
his  vote  and  thus  defeating  his  will. 

Assuming,  then,  tliat  an  aroused  sense  of  public  justice  and 
public  safety  will  soon  bring  about  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the 
repression  and  punishment  of  crimes  in  connection  witli  elec- 
tions, as  nearly  perfect  as  knowledge  and  skill  can  make  them, 
the  serious  question  of  tlicir  enforcement  still  remains.  If  courts 
anrl  prosecuting  officers,  juries,  and  witnesses  arc  not  alive  to  the 
brave  and  imj)artial  performance  of  their  duties,  the  existence  of 
ena<!trncnts  and  penalties  must  l^e  of  little  use,  and  the  business 
of  bribery  and  falsilication  will  still  Ix^  likfily  to  go  on.  If  these 
officers  have  had  a  part  either  in  the  corruj)ti()n  of  the  election  or 
in  tlie  "rewards"  gained  thereby,  prosecutions  in  such  cases  will 
be  rare  and  convictions  still  rarer.  Courts,  ))rosecuting  ofliccrs, 
and  juries  feel  the  influence  of  the  atrnosj)herc  of  j)ower  and 
y)reju(lic(;,  whether  of  tyrannical  governmcMits,  excited  conimuni- 
tics,  or  organized  societies  and  leagues  of  endless  nomenclature 
Buch  as  liavc  of  late  corne  to  })C  so  numerous;  and  it  requires  a 
purity  and  a  licroisrn  of  great  and  pecruliar  character  to  guide  the; 
lianrl  of  justice  in  her  work  unswerve<l.  The  cons(Mous  partaker 
in  th(;  spoil  of  an  (flection  won  by  purchased  votes  or  fabrieatcMl 
or  d(t.M[)oiled  njturns  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  likely  to  possess 
thcHC  (juuliticH.     With  him,  in  one  c;i.so  the  "devilish  enginery" 
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of  malignant  prosecutors,  lying  witnesses,  unjust  judges,  and 
picked  juries  will  be  employed  to  destroy  an  "  offensive  partisan," 
and  in  another  the  equally  devilish  enginery  that  contrives  the  ob- 
struction and  failure  of  justice  upon  his  fellows,  will  appear  and 
reappear  as  stock  pieces  in  the  dreary  drama  of  misgovernment. 

In  all  these  evils,  manifest  as  they  are,  there  is  no  reason  for 
despair  or  discouragement  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe 
that  truth  and  justice  and  virtue  are  as  essential  in  social  and 
political  affairs  as  they  are  everywhere  agreed  to  be  in  the  per- 
sonal intercourse  of  men.     There  should  be  rather  a  hope  and 
confidence  inspired  by  the  knowledge  that  these  degrading  and 
destructive  practices  can  be  brought  to  light,  and  that  it  is  within 
the  power  of  brave,  unselfish,  and  persistent  patriotism  to  make^ 
them  odious  and  profitless,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  smallest- 
proportions.     When  men  in  general  can  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
real  freedom  of  the  franchise  and  the  purity  of  the  ballot  are  of 
infinitely  more  concern  to  them  and  their  posterity  than  all  other- 
questions  that  relate  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  they  will  refuse 
to  be  either  promoters  or  actors  or  beneficiaries  in  any  movement 
that  makes  the  corruption  of  voters  or  the  manipulation  of  re- 
turns a  part  of  its  operations.     Does  it  need  more  to  establish 
this  feeling  than  for  those  who  possess  it  (and  of  such  there  are 
a  great  many,  perhaps  even  a  majority  in  most  if  not  all  the  polit- 
ical parties  of  the  country)  to  declare  their  independence,  and,  act- 
ing either  separately  or  collectively,  to  appeal  to  the  body  of  tlie 
citizens  to  unite  in  denouncing  and  punishing  such  crimes,  by 
whatever  party  agents  and  under  whatever  stress  of  temptiition 
they  may  be  committed?     To  doubt  this  would  be  to  doubt  the- 
honesty  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  on  which,  in  the  long  run, 
the  very  existence  of  a  people's  government  rests. 

Will  any  political  casuist  or  manager  affirm  that  it  is  not  base 
to  buy  a  vote,  while  he  admits  that  it  is  base  to  sell  one?  Will 
any  such  affirm  that  willful  false  swearing  by  election  officers  is- 
not  a  base  crime,  but  is  either  a  virtue  or  a  not  dishonorable  ex- 
pedient? If  it  be  wicked  and  treasonable  to  swear  falsely  in 
order  to  preserve  a  Negro  majority  in  a  particular  State,  is  it 
a  Christian  and  patriotic  virtue  to  swear  falsely  in  onler  to  pre- 
serve the  rule  of  an   Anglo-Saxon  minority    iu  the  same  or  in 
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another  State?  It  is  needless  to  multiply  questions  like  these. 
Either  the  practices  we  are  discussing  are  bad  everywhere  and 
under  all  circumstances,  or  else  we  must  come  without  flinch- 
ing to  the  fundamental  maxim  that  bribery  and  perjury  are 
just  and  praiseworthy — certainly  not  reprehensible — whenever 
those  who  resort  to  them  think  the  public  good  will  be  promoted 
thereby !  But  we  cannot  stop  here ;  this  maxim  is  only  an  insep- 
arable part  of  a  much  larger  premise,  which  includes  fraudulent 
naturalization,  Socialism  founded  on  an  immediate  division 
of  all  property,  and  Nihilism  and  Anarchism,  whose  effective 
and  customary  methods  of  persuasion  and  action  embrace  all 
secret  forms  of  violence  and  terror — the  knife,  the  poison,  and 
bomb  of  the  assassin — always,  of  course,  employed  to  save  society 
from  alleged  evils!  Perhaps  marshaling  all  these  in  their  natural 
and  necessary  association  with  the  system  of  benefiting  the  re- 
public by  bribery  and  perjury,  may  lead  to  some  useful  reflec- 
tions on  the  part  of  people  who  have  thought  it  not  improper 
to  do  some  of  these  things,  while  they  have  felt  horriiicd  that 
others,  less  intelligent  and  less  responsible  than  they,  have  done 
some  or  all  of  the  others. 

If  we  can  emancipate  ourselves  from  party  fealty  or  zeal  sufli- 
ciently  to  determine  for  ourselves  as  citizens,  in  all  j)artics  or  out 
of  them,  and  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  that  we  will  defend  the 
wcII-springs  of  true  liVjcily  against  these  poisons,  and  tliat  our 
rcpublictan  system,  which  has  given  us  a  century  of  l)oncfi(;ence, 
Fhall  not  perish  or  be  irnj)erilcd  from  our  blindness  to  the  lessons 
of  histc^ry  or  from  the  extirpation  of  the  moral  sense  of  tiie  people, 
the  efTcctual  means  to  tliesc  ends  are  within  our  reach.  The 
chief  of  them  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Improved  registration  laws,  administered  by  int(;llig(mt, 
reputable,  and  resf)onsibl(!  m(;n  t.'ik(;n  from  jill  parties. 

2.  The  elections  to  be  conducted  by  ofrujiTS  of  tlie  highest 
cliaraeUjr  and  ability,  taken  from  all  parties,  under  ])rovisions 
which  shall  seeun^  tlu;  privacy  of  the  votrT  anrl  tlu^  sccrecty  of 
liis  ballot,  and  at  tlie  same  time  sliall  secure  truth,  e<puility,  and 
justice  in  the  conduct  of  the  election  ofTuiOM. 

3.  ^IMie  publi<;  eanvjLss  of  tlic  votes  witnessed  by  ref)resenta- 
tivCHof  all  parties,  and  the  jjublication  of  full  accounts  of  election 
experiHcs. 
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4.  The  final  returns  to  be  canvassed  in  the  same  way. 

5.  Provision  for  the  prompt  hearing  and  decision  of  disputed 
questions  by  the  courts. 

6.  The  punishment  of  false  and  illegal  registration,  bribery  in 
connection  with  registrations  or  elections,  aiding  or  abetting  brib- 
ery, or  attempting  or  conspiring  to  bribe,  or  to  register,  or  to  vote 
illegally. 

7.  More  stringent  qualifications  of  jurors. 

8.  Oaths  by  all  persons  proposing  to  register,  all  voters  at  the 
election,  and  all  persons  elected  or  claiming  election,  that  thej 
have  not  been  guilty  of,  or  aided  in  any  way  in,  false  or  illegal 
registration  or  voting,  bribery  or  attempting  or  conspiring  to  bribe, 
or  making  false  canvasses  or  returns. 

9.  A  large  limitation  of  the  influx  of  foreigners  and  of  the 
naturalization  thereof,  and  more  perfect  scrutiny  in  admitting  to 
naturalization. 

10.  And  last,  but  far  from  least,  the  better  education  of  the 
voters  and  their  children — an  education  including  the  essential 
truth  that  every  citizen  of  the  republic  in  town,  district,  city, 
State,  or  nation  is  personally  a  real  factor  for  good  or  ill  in  the 
great  sum  of  the  general  welfare;  that  his  own  opinion — the 
best  effort  of  his  mind  and  heart — is  the  sole  true  guide  for  him ; 
and  that,  in  spite  of  corrupt  temptations,  or  the  blare  of  trumpets, 
or  the  flames  of  torches,  or  the  excitements  of  contest  or  victory 
of  one  party  or  another,  his  mission  for  himself  and  his  children 
is  to  follow  the  light  that  his  knowledge  and  his  conscience  per- 
ceive, and  not  that  of  any  other  man. 

To  the  great  number  of  those  in  our  country  and  every  other 

— a  number  great  and  increasing — who  have  faith  in  the  j)rovi- 

dence  of  God,  the  i)athway  of  the  human  race  grows  brighter  and 

clearer. 

"Go  where  it  will,  the  deep  heaven  will  be  around  it.  Therein  let  us 
have  hope  and  sure  faith.  To  reform  a  world,  to  reform  a  nation,  no  wise 
man  will  uiulertak«»  ;  and  all  but  foolish  men  know  that  the  only  solid, 
thou<;h  a  far  slower  reformation,  is  what  each  begins  and  perferti*  on  him- 
self.'' 

OkOIUIK  F.  Kl)Ml'Nl)9. 


THE   DEIFT   TOWAED    ANNEXATION. 

There  is  one  question  in  the  minds  of  Canadian  politicians 
(and  in  Canada  eveiy  man  is  a  politician)  which  has  dwarfed  all 
others  into  insiornificance.  It  is  the  desirability  or  othei'wise  of 
uniting  the  destinies  of  Canada  with  those  of  her  great  southern 
neighbor.  At  present  the  immediate  matter  involved  is  commer- 
cial union.  It  is  a  political  axiom,  however,  that  the  destiny  of 
a  people  depends  upon  the  measure  of  prosperity  they  enjoy  in 
their  commercial  life,  and  it  is  cei'tixin  that  complete  reciprocal 
trade  could  not  exist  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
without  both  countries  becoming  politically  a  unit  in  any  com- 
mercial relations  witli  foreign  countries,  including  Great  Britain 
in  that  tenn.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  the  great  apostle  in 
Canada  of  commercial  union,  or  unrestricted  reciprocity,  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  the 
"traveling  commissioner  "  of  the  London  "Pall  Mall  Gazette," 
that  althouprh  the  immediate  results  of  commercial  union  could 
not  be  foreseen,  the  ultimate  result  would  be  political  union,  and 
that  England  must  be  content  with  Canada's  friendship.  ^IV)  try 
to  connect  Canada  with  England  and  detiich  it  from  the  United 
States,  he  said,  was  as  hopeless  and  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  to 
attempt  t<^)  connect  Scotland  with  the  United  States  and  detac^h  Iht 
from  England.  Prof.  Smith  has  introduced  the  reductio  ad  ah- 
Hurdum  method  of  argument,  and  it  must  be  patent  to  every  in- 
telligent observer  of  contemporary  history  that  England's  hold 
on  this  continent  wa.s  loosened  forever  by  the  Declaration  of  lii- 
(iep(;ndence. 

The  writing  on  the  wall  forecasting  the;  future  of  Canada  is 
dear  and  distinct.  The  Conservative  Party,  which  now  holds 
the  reins  of  government,  int(;rprcts  the  signs  of  th(;  times  as  in- 
dicative of  the  future  growth  and  j)rosperity  of  tln'  Dominion  of 
Canada  as  a  distinct  nation  in  North  America.  I^liis  is  a  com- 
fortiible  belief,  and  contiiins  many  of  the  esscnti.'il  eleuKuits  of 
|Kjpularity.     The  Conservative   J'arty  hopes  U)  stem  the;  tide  now 
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running  in  favor  of  the  commercial  union  movement  by  appealing 
to  Canadian  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  Great  Britain.  During 
the  national  childhood,  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  followers 
propose  to  retain  the  undefined  political  connection  with  Enghxnd, 
because  it  not  only  secures  a  free  market  for  Canadian  produc- 
tions, but  entails  an  obligation  upon  the  imperial  government  to 
afford  the  colony  support  and  material  assistance  in  the  event  of 
any  international  crisis.  This  is  the  simple  crystallization  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  present  occupants  of  the  treasury  benches  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  after  deducting  the  sentimental  nega- 
tive quantity,  of  which  they  make  such  a  parade.  It  is  wholly 
inconceivable,  and  hardly  pretended,  when  Canada  shall  have  at- 
tained her  majority,  with,  say,  a  population  of  60,000,000  souls, 
that  these  very  loyal  gentlemen  will  then  consider  "  colonial  "  an 
honorable  title.  They  will  not  then  for  one  moment  tolerate  the 
least  suspicion  of  British  interference;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
negotiation  of  international  treaties,  and  British  representation  at 
foreign  courts,  over  which,  under  the  present  system,  the  Domin- 
ion government  has  no  direct  control,  and  in  which  Canadian 
interests  are  invariably  subordinated  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Conservatives,  in  fact,  dream  of  another  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  the  iinal  severing  of  the  umbilical  cord  that 
•connects  Canada  with  the  mother  country.  While  preaching  a 
gospel  of  loyalty,  they  plan  a  Canadian  republic,  and  the  con- 
tinual menace  which  such  an  institution  would  mean  for  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  and  its  probable  results,  do  not 
appear  to  enter  into  their  calculations. 

The  promoters  and  supporters  of  imperial  federation  form  a 
small  wealthy  class  in  Canada,  for  the  greater  part  recruited  from 
the  descendants  of  the  members  of  the  infamous  family  compart. 
They  are  endeavoring  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  absolutism 
and  autocracy  of  the  old-world  aristocracy.  Canada,  however,  is 
wedded  to  democracy,  and  the  only  aristocracy  recognized  is  that 
•of  brains  and  honest  endeavor.  The  divine  law  of  primogeniture 
and  the  inherent  right  to  legislate  for  the  people  would  be  little 
comprehended  in  Canada.  Tt  is  just  these  relies  of  feudalism 
which  the  promoters  of  this  schenu^  hop(^  to  import  and  cultivate, 
but  the  atmosphere  of  America  is  fatal  to  such  institutions. 
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Imperial  federation,  as  placed  before  the  public,  is  an  antithet- 
ical "fad  "  born  of  the  commercial  union  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  session  of  1888.  It  advocates  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  imperial  zollverein  between  England  and  all  her 
dependencies.  The  scheme  is  violently  opposed  by  the  Conserva- 
tive manufacturing  plutocracy  and  the  Liberal  proletariat  alike. 
Both  see  nothing  but  ruin  and  national  disaster  in  it,  and  any 
political  party  in  Canada  espousing  such  a  cause  would  be 
doomed  at  the  polls.  The  imperial  federationists  recognize  the 
<lisintegrating  forces  at  work  in  the  Dominion,  and  endeavor  to 
doctor  the  symptoms  and  ignore  the  disease.  The  proposed 
j)laster,  however,  would  certainly  be  rejected  by  England  as  well 
^s  by  the  sister  colonies.  Its  object  is  to  create  absolute  free 
trade  between  the  different  component  members  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  to  establish  a  common  fiscal  tariff  against  the  world. 
No  regard  is  paid  to  tlie  widely-separated  positions  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  ma])  and  the  comparative  isolation  it  would  force 
upon  the  respective  colonies  comprising  the  union.  Their  intcr- 
•course  with  other  countries  under  such  conditions  would  natu- 
rally be  of  a  very  restricted  character,  even  if  it  did  not  cease 
altogether.  A  transient  revival  of  some  British  manufacturing 
industries  rni«/ht  result,  but  it  wouM  be  detrimental  to  all  Enj;- 
land's  cornrrien.'ial  interests  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  her  colonies. 
Tliis  is  especially  true  of  tlie  greatest  of  them  all — Canada.  The 
<>I>cration  of  such  a  policy  would  assuredly  embitter  the  trade 
relations  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
and  a  market  (>(  /3, 000,000  would  not  be  considcired  an  adocjuate 
cornpen.^ation  for  the  loss  of  one  of  over  ()0,00(),()00.  It  is  Kng- 
land's  jK)licy  to  nMuain  on  terms  of  amity  with  our  great  neigh- 
bor, and  modfTu  s<!ntiinent  on  the  other  sidi;  of  tlu;  Atlantic  is 
not  <[mUi  as  n.-niarkabh;  for  the  (juality  of  self-abnegation  as  the 
j)r(jrnotcr8  of  irnp(;rial  federation  must  imagine.  Such  a  eoni- 
rnercial  policy  emanating  from  the  Colonics  would  doubth^ss  be 
treated  with  profound  r(»s|)<;(;t  in  Downing  Street,  i)ut  it  would 
noverthelcHS  Ix;  rel(!gated  to  th(5  eintumloeution  oflice  to  matun*. 

The  existing  tarilf  wall  surrounding  the  (/.'niadian  senboni-d 
once  obliterated,  Canada  woidd  Ix^eome  a  slaughter  market  for 
Britisli  g(;od.s.     It  is  also  jnobabh;  that  dire.'  (-(Hiiplications   would 
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in  consequence  arise  with  the  customs  of  the  United  States,  as  a- 
system  of  smuggling  might  be  attempted.  Imperialists  argue 
that  such  would  also  be  the  result  of  commercial  union  with  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  mistake.  Canada,  admitted  into  the 
Union,  could  succcvssfully  enter  into  fair  competition  with  any  of 
the  other  States.  In  England  the  most  dense  ignorance  of  Can- 
ada prevails,  and  British  capital  is  not  to  any  appreciable  extent 
invested  in  the  country.  The  absorption  of  Canada  by  the 
United  States  would  be  followed  by  an  influx  of  American  capi- 
tal, and,  with  the  development  of  her  illimitable  mineral  and 
other  resources,  Canada  could  become  the  entrepot  of  raw  material 
for  two  hemispheres,  and  compete  with  the  world.  The  exporta- 
tions  from  Canada  to  the  old  country  would  not  increase  under 
imperial  federation,  because  she  at  present  enjoys  the  privilege 
of  a  free  market  that  England  offers  to  the  whole  world.  But  if 
free  trade  with  distant  countries,  such  as  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  would  be  advantageous  to  Canada,  surely  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  similar  arrangement  with  a  country  in  close 
contiguity  to  it,  like  the  United  States,  would  be  very  much 
greater  and  more  immediate. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  fatal  defects  in  the  imperial  federa- 
tion fad  in  the  eyes  of  Canadians,  is  that  it  would  necessarily 
impose  a  direct  tax  upon  the  ordinary  commodities  of  life,  for  the 
purpose  of  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial  de- 
fenses and  institutions.  The  sentiment  of  the  Canadian  people 
is  essentially  as  democratic  as  that  of  their  American  neighbors, 
and  the  immense  standing  armies  and  consequent  oppressive 
taxation,  accepted  with  such  meek  resignation  by  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  would  be  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  curse  in  Canada. 
Any  national  expenditure  imposing  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
people  would  not  be  tolerated  here,  unless  for  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Canada  has  a  national 
debt  of  proportions  far  in  excess  of  her  population,  but  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  has  been  wholly  incurred  in  enterprises 
which  have  enabled  her  to  retain  an  existence.  It  is  the  boast  of 
the  Canadian  people,  and  one  to  which  history  tvlTords  no  paraHol. 

Let  us  assume  that  imperial  federation  could   bo   ollecteci. 
The  representation  that  Canada  would  receive  in  tlie  pn>poso(l 
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federal  Upper  House  at  Westminster,  wliich  is  proposed  to  re- 
place that  old  relic  of   barbarism,  the  House  of   Lords,  would 
necessarily  be  small.     It  would  be  not  only  possible  but  inevita- 
ble that,   in  any  deep  question  afiecting  colonial  interests,  the 
most  dire  complications  would  ensue.     The  Canadian  "peers" 
would  assuredly  find  themselves  in  a  painful  minority  on  some 
legislation  of  vital  importance  to  Canada.     The  Canadian  people, 
at  this  period  of  their  history,  would  not  brook  any  imperial  prin- 
ciples of  retrogression  or  senseless  war  expenditure  being  forced 
upon  them.    If  John  Bull  should  attempt  to  loosen  Canada's  purse- 
strings,  he  would  find  that  all  her  loyalty  would  vanish  into  thin 
air.     Canadians  already  feel  sore  about  the  obtuseness  of  British 
statesmen,  and  they  have  the  meanest  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
corjjs  diplomatique.     They  have  not  forgotten  the  Ashburton  fish- 
ing party,  at  which  Maine  was  given  away  over  a  champagne  lunch- 
eon.    Any  endeavor  to  create  any  thing  more  obligatory  than  a 
sentimental    relationship  with   Great   Britain  would  arouse  the 
greatest  bitterness  in  Canada,  and  would  be  resisted  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.     Imperial  federation  would  extend  the  operation 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  northward  rather  precipitately. 
It  would  cause  Canada  to  implore  from  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington, as  a  favor,  that  wiiich  she  can  now  honorably  accc})t.     A 
speedy  and  final  rupture  of  the  relationship  with  England  would 
be    inevitable,   and    the   racial   and    religious  dilTcrences   in   the 
Provinces  would  lapse  into  restless  intc^lerance,  and   the  tension 
would  become  t^jo  great.     I'hc  French  would  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  British  troops,  as,  in  the  establishment  of  either  Cana- 
dian independence  or  a  union   with  the   United  States,  they  fore- 
see the  forfeiture  of  all   the  peculiar  privileges  they  now  enjoy 
und'*r  tlie  Treaty  of  Qu(.'})ec. 

Under  an  independ(Mit  form  of  government,  radical  (;hang(\s 
in  the  Constitution  would  imnK^liately  become  urgently  neces- 
sary. The  terms  of  the  British  North  Arncrica  Act,  ])assc(|  by 
the  imperial  parliamf^nt  in  iHfJT,  d(;l(?gate  all  the  })ow(!rs  not 
HfKJcifHtd  ti8  belr>nging  to  tlie  provincial  legislatures  to  the  federal 
governrnf;nt  at  Ottawa,  wliicli  retains  the  privilege  of  the  veto — 
virtually  a   dead    letter.     This   is   tin;   antith<!sis   of    the    United 

Sutes'   f>rocedure.     Thi^  act  expresaly  secures  the   continuance 
20 
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of  the  French  tongue  as  an  official  language,  and  relegates  to  the 
Provinces  the  entire  control  of  education — a  most  important  factor 
in  the  progression  of  any  nation.  This  provincial  system  has 
proved  a  great  calamity  to  Canada.  The  French  population  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  and  eastern  Ontario  is  absolutely  priest- 
ridden,  and  is  assiduously  educated  to  place  papal  above  civil 
authority.  The  Church  of  Eome  in  Canada  is  not  merely  a  re- 
ligious society;  it  is  the  most  powerful  political  agency  in  the 
country.  The  church  wields  a  corporate  vote  which  is  thrown 
into  either  political  scale  at  its  dictation,  and  is  irresistible  at  the 
polls.  As  a  necessary  sequence,  politicians  truckle  to  the  ma- 
jority, and  an  entrance  into  the  legislative  halls  of  the  country  is 
obtained  only  after  enrollment  as  a  friend  of  Eome  and  a  bridling 
of  the  conscience.  The  most  grievous  injury  that  has  resulted 
from  this  ecclesiastical  domination  is  the  separate  school  system, 
which  practically  means  the  nurturing  for  all  time  of  racial  and 
religious  prejudices  and  the  erection  of  an  insuperable  barrier 
against  the  ultimate  assimilation  of  the  two  races.  The  British 
regime  alone  renders  this  possible,  and  every  student  of  history 
knows  what  it  means  for  Canada.  Without  a  common  language 
there  cannot  be  a  common  thought ;  and  lacking  homogeneity,  it 
is  impossible  for  a  people  ever  to  become  a  nation,  or  to  take  a 
foremost  position  in  the  world's  civilization. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  no  constitu- 
tion to  which  the  people  stand  committed.  The  present  Constitu- 
tion was  framed  by  the  imperial  Parliament  in  the  infancy  of  the 
colony,  and  was  only  a  ridiculous  compromise,  which  should  now 
be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  oblivion,  among  other  curiosities  of 
British  statesmanship.  Canada  is  now  practically  emancipated 
from  England,  and  the  two  are  in  reality  foreign  and  competing 
nations.  The  pseudo-political  connection  costs  England  the  price 
of  a  few  cruisers  in  Canadian  waters  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
at  Halifax.  It  costs  Canada  the  maintenance,  at  an  annual  ex- 
peiise  of  about  thr(>e  presidents,  of  a  British  nobleman,  whose 
duties  ecmsist  of  reading  a  speech  from  the  throne  prepared  for  him 
by  the  first  minister  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  of  rtveiving 
addresses  highly  eulogistic  and  about  nothing  in  j>artieular,  and 
of   opening  bazars.     It   is   not   tluTeforo  incoinprehensiblo    that 
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the  Canadian  people  should  demand  a  modification  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  order  to  make  it  consonant  with  the  requirements  and 
progress  of  the  new  world.  There  is  no  possibility  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  French  element  being  assimilated  by  the  English  in 
Canada.  The  only  thing  which  can  relieve  the  English  minority 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  the  hand-tied  majority  in  Ontario 
and  the  other  Provinces,  from  the  civil  and  political  domination 
of  a  priest-governed  illiterate  brute  force,  is  political  union  with 
the  United  States.  The  clever  sophists  of  the  Ultramontane  or 
Jesuit  sect  fear  the  separation  from  England,  not  because  they 
do  not  hate  the  English  very  cordially,  but  because  beneath  the 
protection  of  the  British  lion  they  hope  to  build  up  a  new  France 
^  Canada,  and  drive  out  the  conquerors  of  the  plains  of  Abra- 
ham. Their  enthusiasm  carries  them  even  beyond  this.  Their 
followers  are  rapidly  becoming  a  mighty  engine  in  New  England 
politics,  and  they  hope  eventually,  by  unremitting  and  insidious 
aggression  and  political  wire-pulling,  to  undermine  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  new  world  and  win  a  vast  new  em})ire  for  the  Pope. 

The  repeal  of  the  British  North  America  Act  is  now  de- 
manded by  the  Protestant  electorate  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  the 
Dominion.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  agitation  is  the  passage 
of  the  Jesuits'  Estates  Act  by  the  Quebec  legislature  in  1887. 
This  act  votes  $400,000  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  the  Pope, 
to  be  held  as  a  deposit  by  tlie  provincial  government,  and  dis- 
tributed according  to  liis  instructions.  The  only  restrictive  con- 
dition in  the  bill  is  that  the  money  must  be  expended  for  the 
educational  purposes  of  the  church  in  iho  Province  of  Quebec. 
This  means  the  Protestants  paying  the  pif)or  for  any  little  scheme 
wliich  may  occur  U)  His  Holiness  as  likely  to  advance  liis  inter- 
ests. This  sum  is  to  be  paid  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
so-called  "Jesuit  estates,"  whicli  wen^  confiscated  by  GcorL'c^  HI. 
when  the  Jesuit  order  was  su])|)resse(l  in  Canada,  at  tlit;  time  of 
the  British  occupation.  Putting  aside  the  term  "confiscation," 
when  a  corporate  body  is  dissolved  witliout  liaving  first  (lis})osed 
of  its  jjroperty,  tlie  said  projierty  reverts  to  the  crown,  under  th(^ 
P^rigiislj  con.stitutional  law.  ^rh<*  only  defense  made  for  this  bill 
is  that  the  liritish  North  Arnerieu  Ad  guarantees  to  tlie  IVov- 
inccH  the  right  of  disposing  of  any  money's  in  such  a  manner  as 
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they  may  think  fit.  These  estates  were  originally  granted  in 
trust  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Jesuits,  to  be  administered  by  them 
in  the  interests  of  education  and  Christianity.  The  lands  be- 
longed to  tlie  French  crown,  by  right  of  discovery,  and  never 
passed  out  of  its  hands  until  the  conquest.  At  the  time  of  con- 
federation, the  imperial  Parliament  handed  them  over  to  the  Do- 
minion government,  which  again  transferred  them  as  "  crown 
lands  "  to  the  Quebec  legislature  for  the  general  educational  pur- 
poses of  the  Province.  The  Quebec  legislature  has  therefore 
directly  violated  the  Constitution  and  betrayed  a  solemn  trust 
committed  to  it,  in  foisting  a  bill  upon  the  country  to  indemnify 
the  Holy  Father  for  a  claim  he  does  not  possess,  and  never  did 
possess  at  any  period  of  the  history  of  Canada,  under  either  the 
French  or  the  British  regime.  The  lands  simply  changed  owners 
at  the  conquest  and  the  trustees  were  discharged.  The  claimants, 
moreover,  never  preferred  a  claim  for  restitution  in  kind,  but 
hinted  at  a  moral  obligation  which  the  faithful  in  Quebec,  with 
the  Hon.  Honor^  Mercier,  the  premier  of  the  Province,  at  their 
head,  were  only  too  happy  to  materialize.  It  is  therefore  a  vol- 
untary endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  half  a  million  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  terms  of 
the  grant  are  an  acknowledgment  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign 
power  in  the  legislation  of  a  British  province.  It  is  useless  for 
the  Pope  to  argue  disinterestedness  of  purpose  and  innocence  of 
all  ulterior  designs.  He  would  never  dare  to  attempt  the  same 
proceeding  in  Great  Britain.  Throughout  the  whole  transaction 
the  Holy  See  dictated  the  terms,  and  a  Canadian  minister  was 
seen  in  daily  communication  by  wire  with  a  foreign  potentate  as 
to  the  framing  of  a  bill  to  be  passed  by  a  deliberative  and  legisla- 
tive body  of  Canadians  living  under  a  British  constitution.  It  is 
this  atji^ression  of  Koine  that  makes  the  reli^'ious  differences  in 
Canada  a  bitter  internecine  warfare  that  must  sooner  or  later 
cuhninate  in  the  roar  of  cannon. 

Sir  Jolin  Macdonald  is  in  soinewliat  of  a  quamlary  over  this 
question.  The  people  are  c^huiioring  t\)r  the  su{)pression  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  unconstitutionality  and  infamy  of  the  Estates  Act 
is  the  question  of  the  pi-ess,  platform,  pulpit,  and  stret^t.  Sir 
John  has  all   Ijord   Beaitonslit'ld's   keen  })eiveption  of   the  nu»st 
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subtle  changes  in  public  opinion,  and  he  performs  his  political 
gyrations  at  just  such  an  opportune  moment  as  to  insure  a  tem- 
porary return  of  the  public  confidence.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  he  is  between  two  fires.  He  is  anxious  to  continue  his 
allegiance  to  Eome  in  order  to  secure  the  French  Catholic  vote,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  is  fearful  of  provoking  the  hostility  of  the 
Protestant  section  of  the  community.  This  is  not  a  mere  party 
conflict,  but  a  national  struggle.  It  is  a  battle  between  popular 
education  and  obscurantism ;  between  freedom  and  civil  liberty 
and  the  most  grinding  despotism.  The  fight  is  not  confined  to 
Canada.  Protestantism  in  Massachusetts  is  alarmed  for  the  safetv 
of  the  commonwealth  and  its  free  institutions.  It  is  a  question 
which  will  eventually  split  all  parties,  and  in  the  passivity  of  the 
Canadian  government  lies  the  promise  of  a  united  America.  A 
collision  is  inevitable.  A  state  church  or  a  church  state  can- 
not live  on  this  continent  until  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  driven 
from  its  shores. 

The  veteran  premier  of  the  Dominion  is  a  stanch  believer  in 
Madame  Pompadour's  famous  paraj)hrase  of  the  Scriptural  in- 
junction, "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  viz.,  ^'^Apr^ 
rrcoile  deluged  Prince  Mettemich  considered  tliis  so  witty  that 
he  appropriated  it  to  his  own  especial  use.  lie  found,  however, 
to  his  sorrow  that  the  deluge  came  the  day  before  liis  death,  and 
Sir  John  may  yet  experience  a  similar  fate.  A  policy  of  expedi- 
ency is  always  dangerous,  however  accom])lislied  a  political  jug- 
gler may  be. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  resolution  introduced  into  tlie  House  of 
Commons  for  the  di.sallowance  oi  the  Kstiites  Act  was  defeated 
by  a  large  majority.  'V\\\s  reverse  is  by  no  means  the  conclusion 
of  the  matter;  the  result  of  the  parliamentary  division  was  antic- 
i[)ated.  An  appc;al  has  l)ecn  made  to  the  IVivy  Council  in  Kng- 
land  for  a  supreme  decision,  and  whatever  may  be  the  outctomu 
of  it  in  1892,  it  is  certain  that  the  peof)le  will  make  their  wishes 
unpleasantly  [)atent  U)  many  who  voted  against  disallowance,  and 
appear  <^)n  the  liustin^s  for  re-election.  An  anti-.Jesuit  third  parly 
will  then  be  in  tlie  field,  and  party  interests  will  \)v.  for  the  mo- 
ment forgotUrn  for  the  comrnor)  weal. 

S<inat/)r  Blair  h.xs  said  :  "The  union  of  Canada  and  the  United 
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States  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  onlj 
Bome  formalities  remain  to  be  complied  with."  I  do  not  suppose 
the  Senator  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Canadian  politics,  as 
they  are  only  imperfectly  understood  by  a  great  proportion  of 
Canadians;  but  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  policies  and  parties  of  to-day  in  Canada,  these  words  are 
very  significant.  The  manifest  destiny  of  Canada  is  entire  sep- 
aration from  Great  Britain.  The  policy  of  the  present  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  is  in  that  direction.  Independence  is  impractic- 
able and  would  surely  lead  to  annexation.  Imperial  federation 
would  precipitate  it. 

Commercial  union  has  been  adopted  as  the  principal  plank 
in  the  Liberal  platform,  and  it  will  be  the  policy  by  which  the 
results  of  the  next  Dominion  elections  in  1892  will  be  mostly 
determined.  Commercial  union  is  the  first  step  toward  close 
political  union  with  tlie  United  States,  and  it  will  stand  or  fall 
by  the  farmei'^  of  the  country.  The  agricultural  community  has 
discovered  that  Sir  John's  policy  of  interprovincial  trade  and  the 
development  of  home  markets  is  a  policy  of  stagnation.  It 
means  that  Canada  is  practically  isolated,  and  that  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  5,000,000  people  scattered  over  an  immense  area  is 
not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  productions  of  the  country.  The 
natural  market  of  Canada  is  denied  her,  and  as  to  the  markets  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  sister  colonies,  and  Japan,  they  are  distant 
and  as  yet  in  the  experimental  stage,  whereas  the  United  States 
are  an  immense  market  at  our  very  doors. 

The  maritime  Provinces  and  Manitoba  are  really  not  satistiod 
with  their  position  in  tlie  confederation.  The  attempt  to  divert 
the  trade  of  the  Provinces  from  their  natural  channel  of  north 
and  south  into  an  artificial  channel  of  east  and  west,  has  proved 
a  fiasco.  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  since  the  abrogation 
of  the  old  reciprocity  treaty,  have  lost  their  commercial  prestige. 
The  internal  trade  which  was  to  have  been  created  in  the  phioe 
of  the  American  trade,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  a  stagna- 
tion in  all  the  once  important  cities  of  the  maritime  Provinces. 
The  "boom  "  is  out  of  Winnipeg,  and  the  progress  of  the  Pi-ov- 
ince  is  retanh'd  by  the  necessity  of  s]\ip]>ing  goods  at  pn^liibitive 
rates  of  freight  to  the  eastern  seaboard,  instead  of  to  its   nulural 
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market  immediatelj  south  of  it.  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
recently  recorded  his  impressions  of  a  visit  to  Canada,  and  al- 
though the  information  he  gathered  from  three  weeks'  rapid 
traveling  from  ocean  to  ocean  was  not  much  more  than  a  rechauffe 
of  blue-book  statistics,  he  discovered  that,  if  the  Canada 
Pacitic  Railway  had  not  been  built  at  the  time  it  was,  the  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba  would  have'  gravitated  into  the  United  States. 
He  did  not  discover,  however,  that  if  the  government  had  not  re- 
ceded from  its  position  on  the  question  of  disallowance,  and  had 
persisted  in  refusing  the  settlers  the  right  of  constructing  the 
Hed  River  Valley  road  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
system,  the  Manitobans,  rather  than  submit  to  the  grinding  mon- 
opoly of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railroad,  would  have  resorted  to  arms 
in  defense  of  their  rights. 

The  English  connection,  slight  as  it  is,  has  done  incalculable 
injury  to  Canada.  For  many  years  American  politicians  have 
directed  blows  at  the  colony  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
reaching  England.  There  never  was  a  greater  fallacy.  It  is 
Canada  alone  that  ha.s  suffered.  England  has  not  yet  awakened 
from  her  apathy  regarding  the  colonies,  and  even  now  the  won- 
derful possibilities  of  Canada  are  not  a])preciated  in  the  Colonial 
(Jfrice.  Canada's  dependency  on  Great  Britain  has  rendered  tlie 
fisheries  question  a  perennial  vexation,  on  account  of  Canadian 
interests  in  all  treaties  being  subordinated  to  those  of  the  im- 
perial governnumt.  Tlie  prevalence  of  the  commercial  union 
idea  in  Canada  is  little  dreamt  of  in  Downing  Street.  Ilcr  Maj- 
esty's ministers  are  so(;thed  In'  the  a.ssnran('es  of  perfervid  loy- 
alty they  receive  from  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in 
London,  and  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  existing  and  increasing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  confederation  and  the  so-called 
"national  poli(;y,"  whif.'h  is  really  a  Hchcinc  of  n^striction,  for  iIk; 
maintf;nan(;e  of  a  j)olitic'al  majority  to  support  th(^  government. 
The  culmination  of  the  commercial  union  agit.'ition  will  be  a  lev- 
elation  to  the  British  government.  The  tie  which  l)iii(ls  (Janada 
to  Great  Britain  is  daily  becoming  more  sentimental  and  elusive. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Sir  Kicliard  ('artwright  moved  a  resolulion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  which  j)ra(!tiejilly  embodied 
the  linul  severance  of  the  English  connection.      It  stated  that  the 
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time  liad  arrived  when  the  coininercial  interests  of  Canada  in  tlie 
negotiation  of  treaty  arrangements  should  cease  to  be  subor- 
dinate to  tliose  of  the  mother  country,  and  that  in  future  all 
matters  affecting  the  destinies  of  Canada  should  be  conducted  by 
the  Dominion  government.  Canadians  are  weary  of  having  Eng- 
lish diplomats  the  arbiters  of  their  commercial  existence.  A 
division  was  taken,  and  the  motion  was  lost,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, considering  that  Sir  John  controls  a  working  majority  of 
seventy  members  in  the  House ;  but  it  shows  unmistakably  the 
sentiment  of  a  large  section  of  the  Canadian  public,  when  the 
leader  of  a  parliamentary  party  can  confidently  propose  such  a 
drastic  measure  from  his  seat  in  the  chamber.  The  day  of  a 
political  crisis  in  Canada  is  near  at  hand. 

Throughout  this  paper  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  po- 
litical phases  of  Canada,  believing  that,  as  a  Canadian  journ- 
alist conversant  with  all  shades  of  politics,  I  could  elucidate 
some  of  the  vital  issues  of  the  moment  in  Canada,  and  perhaps 
throw  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  principal  causes  that  must 
determine  the  question  of  its  ultimate  destiny.  I  have  avoided 
recording  my  personal  opinions,  and  have  faithfully  striven 
merely  to  give  a  succinct  yet  comprehensive  account  of  the  po- 
licies and  issues  in  the  Dominion,  and  as  far  as  is  possible,  in  the 
light  of  public  opinion,  to  outline  their  results.  These  matters 
have  been  lightly  touched  upon  by  prominent  men  in  Canadian 
public  life,  but  for  party  considerations  none  have  dared  to  ex- 
pose the  rents  in  our  garments.  I  have  more  faith  in  the  gener- 
osity of  our  big  cousin  Jonathan,  and  have  simply  presented  to 
American  readers  an  undistorted  picture  of  the  political  condi- 
tion of  Canada.  In  a  word,  I  have  endeavored  to  mirror  the 
public  thought.  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the 
influences  at  work  in  the  Dominion  that  must  result  in  the 
establishment  of  a  continental  policy  and  the  absorption  of 
Canada  by  the  United  States;  in  fact,  the  cementing  of  all  the 
different  races  of  this  continent  of  North  America  into  one  givat 
nation  to  which  we  may  all  feel  justly  proud  to  belong. 

\V.  liLAL'KllUKN    HaKTK. 
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The  Greeks,  who,  in  modern  as  in  ancient  times,  have  stood 
the  test  as  the  masters  of  all  wisdom,  knew  no  language  but  their 
mother  tonprue.  Every  man  of  education  in  modern  times  knows, 
or  professes  to  kncnv,  one  or  two  foreign  tongues,  sometimes 
even  three  or  four,  and  not  rarely  half  a  dozen.  How  is  this; 
and  what  is  the  result  of  this  diverse  procedure  in  the  juvenile 
equipment  of  a  modern  Gladstone,  as  compared  with  an  ancient 
Demosthenes?  Is  a  man,  as  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  is  reported 
to  have  said,  six  times  a  man  when  he  knows  six  languages;  or 
is  it  not  rather  a  hinderance  and  an  encumbrance  to  the  higher 
culture  to  be  trained  to  name  the  same  thing  with  six  different 
words,  when  one  would  suffice?  A  glance  at  the  historical  rela- 
tions of  peoples  in  ancient  and  modern  times  will  enable  us  to 
ansv.'er  this  question  satisfactorily.  The  commerce  of  nation 
with  nation  in  languages  fundamentiilly  depends  on  the  same 
principles  as  foreign  trade  in  material  products:  what  we  cannot 
produce  at  home,  we  import  from  abroad;  and  what  we  can  pro- 
duce at  home,  beyond  our  home  necessities,  we  export.  The 
Greeks,  by  their  superior  endowments  and  extraordinary  ])ro- 
ductive  powers,  were  the  great  exporters  of  intellectual  com- 
modities in  thf  pnsChristian  world;  they  required  to  import 
notliing.  Not  so  the  J{r)nians.  A  strong  man  in  policy  and  law, 
the  Roman  grew  up  a  ruler,  a  statesman,  and  a  lawyer  of  a  ma- 
jestic type  that  has  never  been  surpassed  ;  but  his  strength  went 
forth  only  in  one  direction,  in  conqncst  and  legislation,  and  h^ft 
the  Hf)eculative,  ethical,  and  a*stheti(;al  side  of  his  natun^  uri- 
fitimulaU'd  and  uriHatisfied.  Therefore,  wlnni  he  arrived  at  ripe 
age  in  socnal  advance  h(;  had  to  import  from  Attica  what  Latium 
c^)uld  not  produce;;  and  this  to  sueh  an  (extent  that,  in  the  time  of 
Quintilian,  that  is,  in  the  latter  half  (jf  tin;  /irst  century,  "  idn'us(juc 
linfjwjn  (lofUwf^^  was  thf;  descriptive;  epitliet  which,  as  a  matter  of 
C<^nnrrion  srK;ial  currency,  beloii;/ed  to  every  well-edu(;at<3d  I{oman 
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gentleman.  So  common  was  tins  bilingual  accomplishment  that, 
in  the  century  immediately  following,  the  Emperor  Marcus  Au- 
relius  Antoninus  preferred  writing  his  famous  book  of  ''Medita- 
tions "  in  Greek  rather  than  in  Latin. 

Taking  a  leap  from  these  bilingual  Romans  to  modern  times, 
we  find  the  same  principle  of  deficient  home  supply  operating  to 
subordinate  native  to  foreign  languages,  after  an  altogether  pe- 
culiar fashion ;  for  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  not  the  commerce 
of  living  nation  with  living  nation,  as  in  the  case  of  Greece  and 
Home,  but  of  living  peoples  with  practically  dead  languages, 
which  produced  the  bilingual  and  trilingual  equipment  of  the  lead- 
ing intellects,  first  in  Florence,  and  afterward  in  France,  Germany, 
and  England.  We  say  practically  dead;  for,  though  Latin  had 
always  been  alive  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  Greek  was  then,  as  it 
is  still,  the  living  language  of  a  living  Greek  people,  the  classical 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  had  such  a  wonderful  sway 
from  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  downward,  came 
upon  modern  Europe  altogether  as  a  sort  of  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  not  in  the  way  of  living  contemporaneous  interchange, 
as  Cicero  and  Caesar  learned  Greek  from  the  rhetoricians  of  Athens 
and  Rhodes.  Still,  it  was  fundamentally  an  importation,  or,  if  you 
choose,  an  engraftment  on  the  native  stock  of  a  foreign  shoot  so 
strong  and  so  vital  as  not  seldom  in  a  wild  and  unnatural  fashion 
to  overgrow  and  overwhelm  the  stock  into  which  it  was  grafted. 
The  same  deficiency  of  home  supply  which,  notwithstanding  the 
classical  stamp  put  upon  Italian  by  the  genius  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio,  produced  the  Platonic  enthusiasm  for  Greek  in 
the  court  of  the  Medici,  rendered  it  impossible,  in  Engliind  and 
Scotland,  two  centuries  later,  for  Shakespeare,  notwithstanding 
the  thoroughly  English  precedent  of  Chaucer,  to  stamp  his  gmnd 
composite  tongue  as  the  general  medium  of  cultivated  thought 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Lntin  was  as  much 
the  necessary  accomplishment  of  a  w(^ll-(Hlucatod  Knglishman  in 
those  days,  as  Greek  was  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  emporoi-s; 
and  whether  it  was  a  Buchanan  in  the  Scottish  North,  that  was 
anxious  to  record  the  noble  deeds  of  the  stout  ptH)plo  to  whom 
he  belonged,  or  a  Bacon  on  tlie  banks  of  the  IMuinies,  who  wishtnl 
to  lay  down  for  future  generations  the  great  lines  of  atlvanoo  in 
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the  accurate  study  of  nature,  in  either  case  Latin  was  the  lan- 
guage which  a  social  necessity  compelled  the  writer  to  use,  as 
unavoidably  as  the  foreign  Greek  tongue,  rather  than  his  native 
Hebrew,  became  the  organ  of  St.  Paul  in  his  apostolic  appeals  to 
the  infant  churches  in  Asia  and  Europe.  All  this  is  sufficiently 
plain  on  the  face  of  history.  As  in  traveling,  a  coin  can  alone  be 
used  bv  the  traveler  in  different  lands  which  has  a  general  cur- 
rency,  so  no  language  can  suffice  the  needs  of  a  great  writer 
which  would  confine  his  action  to  a  small  local  audience.  The 
literary  supremacy  exercised  by  the  Greeks  in  ancient  times  over 
the  Eomans,  and  the  political  supremacy  of  the  latter  over  the 
whole  world,  passed  in  the  eighteenth  century  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  to  such  a  degree  that  David  Hume,  invading  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  and  the  great  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  moved  in  the  foreign  French  element  as  much  as  does 
a  Russian  di])lomatist  at  tlie  present  hour  in  Constantinople, 
Vienna,  or  Berlin. 

So  much  for  what  history  teaches  as  to  the  part  played  by 
foreign  languages  in  the  culture  of  the  nations.  We  now  turn 
to  the  more  serious  question  :  What  is  our  position ;  what  is  the 
interest  and  the  duty  of  us,  the  P^nglish-speaking  people,  at  the 
present  day,  all  over  the  world,  in  reference  to  this  matter?  It  is 
plain  that  wc  do  not  stand  in  the  vSame  position  with  regard  to 
■any  foreign  language  that  the  Romans  did  with  regard  to  Greek, 
or  as  the  Russians  do  with  regard  to  French  in  their  diplomatic 
relations  t<^)-day.  We  possess  in  our  native  P]nglish,  not  only  a 
Ht^>re  of  literary  and  scientific  materials  of  all  descriptions  niucli 
superior  to  what  Greece  possessed  even  in  her  best  days,  but  our 
comrnorc<;  lias  given  our  language;  a  world-wide  currency  which 
ncitluT  the  genius  <^)f  the  son  of  I^hilip  f)revailc(l  to  give  to 
"Greek,  nor  the  sword  of  Caesar  and  tlie  sentence  of  Ul})i:in  to 
their  native  Latin.  No  necossity  lies  upon  us  to  iinjiort  what  we 
produce  s^)  largely  at  home.  If,  therefore,  we  are  in  any  wise 
-c^alh'd  upon  to  follow  the  examph;  of  the  Romans  in  their  bilin- 
gual dexterity,  it  must  be  in  the  way,  not  of  a  com)»lcincnt  to 
that  which  is  dcjficient,  but  of  a  suj)f)lcrruMit  to  that  which  is  com- 
plete;; as  a  luxury,  let  us  say,  rather  than  a  necessity,  but  not, 
therefore,  in  nnv  sense  us  a  mattcT  of  small  irnportanr-c;   for  be- 
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tween  absolute  necessity  and  luxury  there  is  a  region  which,  at< 
in  the  furnishing  of  a  house,  includes  many  elements  of  comfort, 
convenience,  and  grace,  such  as  specially  distinguish  the  civilized 
from  the  savage  life.  The  question,  therefore,  for  us  is,  not  what 
necessity  compels,  but  what  stimulus,  what  furtherance,  and  what 
advantage  we  are  to  look  for  from  the  laborious  process  of  add- 
ing a  foreign  tongue  to  our  rich  stores  of  home  culture ;  and  then 
what  the  languages  are  that,  in  our  circumstances,  specially  force 
themselves  on  our  studious  regard.  Now  here  the  plain  differ- 
ence strikes  us  that,  whereas  in  ancient  times  there  was  one  great, 
people  that  intellectually  or  politically  dominated  the  rest,  we 
have  now  an  intercommunion  of  many  cultivated  peoples,  with 
the  means  of  communication  frequent  and  easy,  and  the  inter- 
change of  human  sympathies  and  the  play  of  human  interests- 
both  pleasant  and  profitable.  A  knowledge  of  foreign  languages, 
thus  plays  with  us  the  same  part  in  the  moral  world  that  the 
change  of  scene  does  in  the  physical  world.  We  travel  that  we 
may  admire  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  God's  living  poem 
in  the  structure  of  the  earth ;  and  we  learn  the  languages  of  these 
lands  in  order  that  we  may  know  the  people  who  inhabit  them,  and 
may  enrich  our  moral  nature  by  participating  in  their  minds  and 
in  their  manners,  as  Homer  says  of  Ulysses — "  He  saw  the  cities,, 
and  knew  the  minds  of  many  men."  What  languages,  in  this  view, 
specially  attract  us  in  these  times?  The  analogy  of  view-hunt- 
ing travelers  will  help  us  here.  They  travel  to  Switzerland,  to- 
Naples,  to  Greece,  or  to  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus — 
wherever  Nature  rises  from  her  common  level,  prose,  into  the  lofty 
poetry  of  landscape ;  and  so  the  English-speaking  youth  who  is  de- 
sirous of  receiving  the  highest  stimulus  and  the  grandest  enlarge- 
ment of  his  sphere  of  home  culture,  will  learn  those  languages, 
which  exhibit  moral  and  intellectual  features  corresponding  to- 
those  physical  features  which  make  one  country  rather  than  an- 
other the  favorite  ground  of  tlie  picturesque  tourist;  ami  in  this, 
view  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  German  and  French  are  the  two 
languages  of  which  a  well-educated  Englishman  or  American  at 
the  present  hour  ought  to  have  command.  Tlie  exact  and  varied 
learning,  profound  specndation,  large  philosophy,  and  wide  human 
sympathies  of  the   German  writers,  not  to  menti(>n  a  literatun^ 
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of  which  such  men  as  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Wi eland,  and 
Eichter  are  the  exponents,  place  the  German  language  in  the 
foreground  for  all  who  desire  to  be  influenced  by  the  highest  in- 
tellectual forces  at  work  in  the  modern  world ;  while  the  ease  and 
grace  and  brilliancy  of  French  authors,  combined  with  the  gen- 
eral cun'ency  which  their  language,  notwithstanding  recent  rival 
influences,  still  maintains,  will  always  insure  to  it  a  fair  share  of 
that  leisured  application  which  an  educated  speaker  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  can  afford  to  spare  from  the  business  of  active  life 
and  the  rich  treasures  of  his  native  literature. 

But  what  of  the  classics,  the  dead  languages,  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  which  hold  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  program  of  our 
great  public  schools?  It  will  be  evident  from  the  tenor  of  our 
observations  that  these  languages  can  no  longer  occupy  the  same 
ground  in  general  education  that  they  did  in  the  time  of  Milton, 
or  even  of  John  Locke.  Latin  in  those  days,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  at  once  the  quarry  of  the  best  materials  and  the  school  of 
the  mo.st  tasteful  architecture  in  literary  execution.  But  things 
are  altogether  different  now.  The  place  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
modern  culture  has  become  at  once  more  secondary  and  more 
select.  Mor'3  secondary,  because  the  claims  of  modern  languages 
on  the  attention  of  educated  youth  have  become  more  well- 
founded  and  more  urgent;  more  select,  because  the  many  whom 
a  wi.se  utilitarianism  compelled  to  devote  themselves  specially  to 
classical  studies,  have  now  become  the  few  whom  inclination 
may  lead,  or  a  greater  social  leisure  may  allow,  or  a  s|)ecial  pro- 
fessional career  may  invite  to  extend  their  intellectual  action  in 
this  direction.  In  other  words,  not  only  lawyers  and  medical 
rnen  should  be  familiar  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  II(;brew,  but  all 
pcirsons  who,  whether  as  individuals  or  in  iiny  public  ca])acity, 
have  to  deal  with  the  original  sources  of  exact  knowledge  in  the 
history  of  tliought  and  society  in  past  ap^es,  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  feel  as  much  at  hoinf;  in  the  p()n<l("rous  array  of  an  old 
library  fis  in  the;  trim  shelves  of  u  modern  ))ublislier.  More  than 
this:  if  any  fatlier  of  a  family  who  has  amj)le  })rosp(;(;ts  of  social 
leisure  for  his  youn^  hoju-ful,  shall  choose  to  devot(;  the  caily 
part  of  his  son's  lin^niistic  studios  to  Latin  and  (ircek,  while 
Frf^nch  and  Germa?)  are  njservcMl  for  a  (piick  aj)j)ro])riati()n  in  the 
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lands  where  these  languages  are  spoken,  there  can  be  no  harm. 
Culture  of  the  highest  and  Lest  kind  can  be  got  from  Cicero  and 
Plato  now  as  well  as  three  hundred  years  ago ;  there  can  be  no 
question  of  that;  only,  as  the  period  for  juvenile  indoctrination  is 
short,  and  the  demands  of  modern  culture  imperious,  what  may 
be  a  very  good  course  as  a  luxury  for  the  exceptional  few  can 
never  be  laid  down  as  a  law  for  the  necessities  of  the  many.  We 
shall  say,  therefore,  that  while  Latin  and  Greek,  when  taught  not 
only  with  grammatical  accuracy  but  with  moral  sympathy  and 
intellectual  assimilation,  will  never  cease  to  hold  their  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  educational  agents,  it  is  an  anachronism  of  the 
grossest  kind  to  insist  on  a  j)rolonged  study  of  these  two  dead 
languages,  as  the  necessary  basis  for  the  general  culture  of  a  well- 
educated  gentleman  in  the  latter  end  of  this  nineteenth  century; 
the  more  so,  that  experience  has  taught  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  young  men  who  have  been  driven  through  this  routine  of 
the  dead  languages  at  school,  in  after-life  make  no  use  of  them, 
and  the  fruits  which  their  boasted  classical  training  has  to  show 
are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  labor  spent  upon  it.  A  discipline, 
indeed,  of  a  valuable  kind  may  be  got  from  exact  grammatical 
study,  as  from  mathematics;  but  even  mathematical  science 
would  cease  to  hold  the  position  it  deservedly  does  in  the  schools, 
if  it  were  not  profitably  applied  to  the  measurement  of  so  many 
notable  forms  and  forces  with  which  our  daily  life  is  surrounded. 

ft/ 

The  plea  of  discipline  is,  in  fact,  only  a  point  of  fence  on  the  part 
of  certain  schoolmasters,  to  maintain  the  learned  languages  in 
their  old  supremacy  in  the  schools.  No  person  imagines  that 
Cicero  could  have  advised  his  son  Marcus  to  go  to  Athens  and 
study  Greek  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  grammatical  discipline; 
the  Roman  was  too  practical  a  man  for  that;  and  besides,  it  were 
hard  to  prove  that  a  better  discipline  for  the  youthful  intellect  is 
to  be  got  from  evolving  sense  out  of  a  complex  Latin  sentence 
than  from  a  German  one;  sentences  in  both  languages  being  con- 
structed very  much  on  the  same  model,  and  both  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  the  articulation  of  the  English. 

I  will  c()ii(;ludc  with  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  method  of 
teaching  languages,  of  no  small  practical  signiticanco.  In  tho 
first  place,  1  observe  that  more  than  one  language  boyouil  tho 
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mother  tongue  ought  not  to  be  thrust  into  the  field,  of  juvenile 
exercitation  at  one  time,  and  that  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
the  study  of  more  languages  than  one  at  a  time  must  encroach 
on  the  ample  field  of  obvious  and  interesting  culture  that  grows 
naturally  out  of  the  native  inspiration  and  native  environment 
to  which  the  mother  tongue  is  the  key ;  secondly,  because  whatever 
language  is  learned  must  be  learned  thoroughly,  and  made  so 
familiar  to  the  student  that  he  can  read  an  easy  book  without  a 
dictionary,  or  hold  a  conversation  in  it  without  an  interpreter; 
otherwise  he  will  feel  that  he  has  only  been  taught  to  dance  in 
fetters — an  exercise  both  unpleasant  and  unprofitable.  But  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  language  which  makes  it  both  pleasant 
and  profitable,  demands  a  continuity  of  exertion  which  requires 
concentration  and  excludes  distraction. 

The  next  remark  I  have  to  make  is  this :  wherever  possible, 
study  a  language  in  the  countrv'  where  it  is  spoken.  There  is  a 
c<jntagion  in  living  influences,  for  the  lack  of  which  no  artificial 
schooling,  however  cunning,  can  compensate.  A  walk  through 
the  streets  of  Copenhagen,  with  an  occasional  peep  into  the  shop- 
windows,  will  teach  you  more  Danish  in  five  days  than  you  may 
learn  at  home  from  dead  books  in  five  weeks.  Young  people 
should  learn  languages  as  dogs  learn  to  swim — fling  them  into 
the  water,  and  let  thorn  pla.sh  about;  depend  upon  it,  they  will 
not  sink.  Man  is  naturally  an  imitiitive  animal,  and  as  such  a 
speaking  animal.  What  he  hears  in  direct  connection  with  an 
interesting  object  he  will  echo  back  instinctively;  he  cannot  be 
put  into  an  echo-chamber  without  becoming  familiar  with  the 
frcqucntly-repeaU'd  sound,  and  this  familiarity  is  ex.'W'tly  that  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  a  language  consists.  Lastly,  this  method 
of  nature,  ob.s(!rvo(l  crpially  by  the  youngest  (children  when  learn- 
ing their  mother  tongue,  nnd  by  jxTsons  of  a  more  advanctcd  age 
when  learning  a  language  abroad  in  the  country  where  it  is 
spoken,  presents  us  with  tlu'  model  fr>r  a  great  reform  in  the 
method  of  tcju^hing  languagirs  artiiicially  in  our  schools.  It  is 
U)()  cornmoM  a  pra<rti(;e  U)  comrrK'nce  with  grammar  ruh'S  and 
grarnirjatical  exonnsoH,  to  tin;  pn-judice  of  the  living  (^ar  and  the 
living  voic^..  ^rii'se  ruh'M  and  thcso  oxen-isos  are  all  very  well, 
in  frir't  iTidiHj)onttublc ;   but  in  the  procedure  of  nature  tlicy  do  nol 
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form  the  first  stage.  Nature  gives  familiarity  first,  and  then  ac- 
curacy— "  have  your  nails  before  your  pare  them  " ;  and  the  great 
point  in  acquiring  a  strange  language  is,  by  frequent  repetition 
of  a  strange  sound  in  connection  with  interesting  objects,  to  es- 
ablish  such  an  habitual  connection  between  the  new  sound  and 
the  old  object  that  the  one  brings  up  the  other  as  naturally  and  as 
closely  as  a  body  is  followed  by  its  shadow ;  and  this  repetition, 
it  is  obvious,  can  be  made  ten  times  in  conversation  for  once  that 
it  can  occur  in  any  kind  of  bookish  exercise.  This  observation, 
be  it  noted,  applies  no  less  to  dead  languages  than  to  living.  If 
they  are  dead,  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  make  them 
living;  which  he  can  easily  do,  if  he  knows  his  subject  and  is 
not  lazy ;  for  it  is  as  easy  to  look  at  a  picture  and  say,  ^aXij  ij 
yp(^<py]^  as  to  say,  ein  schbnes  Bild^  or  una  hella  pittiira.  This  is  a 
vital  point.  No  person  should  be  considered  fit  to  teach  a 
language  who  does  not  think  and  speak  in  it.  The  knowledge 
of  a  language,  like  dancing  or  fencing,  is  an  art  in  the  first  place 
and  a  science  afterward.  The  function  of  the  rule  is  to  invite, 
not  to  exclude,  the  dexterity  which  it  is  called  on  to  regulate.  It 
is  quite  true  that,  in  the  case  of  the  dead  languages  and  not  un- 
frequently  also  in  the  case  of  the  living,  reading,  not  hearing  and 
speaking,  is  the  object  for  which  the  language  is  acquired ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  hearing  and  speaking  at  once  make  th« 
road  to  reading  more  easy  and  the  practice  of  it  more  enjoyable. 

John  Stuakt  Blackie. 
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Is  there  a  right  and  wrong  in  politics?  What  is  the  general 
faith  of  the  age  upon  this  question?  It  is  an  ancient  doctrine, 
and  a  wholesome,  that  faith  is  best  shown  by  works.  Man  acts 
because  he  believes.  We  should  observe  his  acts  if  we  want  to 
know  his  real  convictions.  Now  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  con- 
temporary civilization  is  essentially  mechanical?  Mr.  Carlyle, 
whom  I  must  reckon  the  seer  of  the  centur}^ — no  other  man  had 
so  clear,  so  piercing  a  vision — tells  us : 

"Love  of  country,  in  any  high  or  generous  sense,  in  any  other  than  an 
almostanimalsen.se,  or  mere  liabit,  lias  little  importance  attached  to  it; 
men  are  to  he  guided  only  by  their  self-interests.  Good  government  is  a 
good  balancing  of  these,  and,  except  a  keen  eye  and  appetite  for  interest, 
requires  no  virtue  in  any  quarter.  To  both  parties  it  is  emphatically  a 
machine;  to  the  discontented  a  taxing  machine,  to  the  contented  a  ma- 
chine for  securing  property.  Nowhere  is  the  deep,  almost  exclusive  faith 
we  have  in  mechanism  more  visible  than  in  the  politics  of  this  time." 

But  in  mechanism  there  is  no  room  for  ethics.  How  can  we 
predicate  right  or  wrong  of  a  machine?  And  if  from  the  general 
view  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  we  descend  to  particulars, 
we  find  abundant  ciorroboration  of  it  in  every  department  of 
public  life.  ()f  international  politics  it  is  hardly  nccej^sary  to 
speak.  Is  not  the  maj)  of  Europe  covered  with  torn-up  treaties? 
Let  us  lrx)k  at  domestic  politics.  Is  it  possible  even  for  Judanis 
Apella  to  })clievc  that  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  world,  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  [)artir's  that  follow  them,  however  full  of 
fine  phniscH,  arc  guided  by  ethical  j)rinciples  —  that  they  are 
animatTid  by  any  other  desire  than  tlie  love  of  power  and  j)la(;e? 

1  will  take  examples  merely  from  P^ngli.sh  political  life,  which 

perhaps  will  compare  favorably  with  the  public  life  of  any  other 

country.     An  extremely  thoughtful  and  interesting  volume  into 

which   I  haj)pencd   to   be   looking  this   morning,   Mr.   Hagehot's 

'*  Biograj)hieal  Studies,"  supplies  ji  very   pregnant  one.      He  is 

writing  of  Lonl  Lyndhurst,  whom  he  inclines  to  consider,  and  I 
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tliiuk  with  reason,  a  great  politieal  intelleet — an  intellcet  more 
fitted  than  abnost  any  other  of  his  time  for  the  perception  of 
truth.  But  what  can  any  impartial  observer  say  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  career?  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  he  could  have 
believed  in  Toryism,  such  as  Toryism  was  in  the  second  decade 
of  this  century,  the  most  stupid,  narrow-minded,  and  suicidal 
policy  which  even  the  Tory  Party  has  ever  adopted.  And  yet 
he  chose,  deliberately  chose,  to  connect  himself  with  that  policy, 
in  1818,  when  its  evil  effects  were  plainly  visible;  yes,  and  to 
become  its  strenuous  advocate.  But  are  we  to  accuse  him  of 
being  false  to  his  principles?  By  no  means.  We  read  in  "As 
You  Like  It "  of  a  certain  knight  that  "  swore  by  his  honor  they 
were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his  honor  the  mustard  was 
nought."  "Kow  I'll  stand  to  it,"  says  Touchstone,  "the  pan- 
cakes were  nought  and  the  mustard  w^as  good,  and  yet  was  not 
the  knight  forsworn,  swearing  by  his  honor,  for  he  never  had 
any ;  or  if  he  had,  he  had  sworn  it  away  before  he  saw  those  pan- 
cakes and  that  mustard."  The  like  may  be  said  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  principles.  He  did  not  act  contrary  to  them,  for  he  had 
none.  Mr.  Bagehot  tells  an  amusing  story  of  what  he  said  as  to 
the  Act  which  bears  his  name,  forbidding  a  man  to  marry  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister.  The  real  object  of  the  Act  was  to  please 
certain  particular  people  who  had  married  their  sisters-in-law, 
and  as  it  stands  to  this  day,  it  legalizes  all  antecedent  marriages. 
As  it  was  originally  brought  in,  it  legalized  subsequent  mar- 
riages also.  People  conversant  wdth  the  clergy  and  other  strict 
I)cople,  represented  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  that  there  would  be  an 
outcry  against  this.  He  replied,  "  Put  it  the  other  way,  then ;  for- 
bid the  future  marriages.  I  am  sure  I  don't  care  which  way  it 
is."  "He  wanted,"  is  Mr.  Bagehot's  comment,  "to  serve  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  and  so  he  did  always.  He  regarded  politics  as  a 
game  to  be  played,  first  for  himself,  and  then  for  liis  party." 
How  many  men,  prominent  in  English  public  life  during  the  last 
century,  can  be  instanced  who  did  not,  in  truth,  so  regard  it; 
whose  action  has  been  determined  not  by  desire  of  power  and 
place,  but  by  considerations  of  right  antl  wrong? 

Can  we  suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  was  an  ethical  inij)ulse 
which  led  the  late  Lord  Derby  to  perform  his  celebrated  feat  ol 
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dishing  the  Whigs?  Or  are  we  to  look  upon  Lord  Bcaconsfield, 
engaged  in  the  long  and  painful  process  of  "  educating  "  the  Con- 
sen-ative  Party,  as  a  moral  teacher?  And  what  can  we  say  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  as  we  all  know,  is  accustomed  to  pose  before 
the  world  as  "above  the  vulgar  range  of  low  desire,"  animated 
by  a  passion  for  the  triumph  of  right,  and  pitying  rather  than 
hating  his  opponents  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  the  people? 
Can  any  human  being  of  average  intelligence,  who  will  not  shut 
the  eyes  of  his  understanding,  find  the  smallest  trace  of  ethical 
motive  in  Mr.  Gladstone  s  policy  during  the  last  four  years?  He 
appeals  to  the  country  to  give  him  a  sufficient  majority  to  out- 
vote the  Conserv^atives  and  Home  Rulere  together,  and  to  restore 
order  and  safety  in  Ireland.  Failing  to  obtain  such  a  majority, 
he  coalesces  with  the  Paniellitcs  and  is  prepared  to  hand  over 
Ireland  to  them  as  the  price  of  regaining  power.  And  then 
think  of  the  elaborate  misstatements  of  truth,  the  frantic  appeals 
to  the  worst  of  popular  passions,  the  veiled  apologies  for  the 
basest  and  most  cowardly  crimes,  which  have  been  such  promi- 
nent features  of  his  recent  oratory.  Can  imagination  picture 
more  flagrant  outrages  on  the  elementary  principles  of  morality? 
But  it  is  only  the  habitual  practice  of  party  leadci*s  "  writ  large  " 
— writ,  we  may  say,  in  blood  and  fire.  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed, 
out-hero<Ls  Ilerod.  But  the  tergiversation  of  which  he  j)resents 
so  conspicuous  an  example  has  become  almost  the  rule  of  ])ublic 
life.  That  this  is  so,  was  emphatically  j)ointed  out  a  short  time 
ago  by  an  eminent  correspondent  of  the  Lr)nd()n  '"^riines,"  whose 
letter,  bearing  the  signature  of  "  Philaletlics,"  attracted  much  at- 
tention : 

"Politicians,  in  many  cases,  seem  to  ropani  the  former  reputation  of 
their  cla.ss  for  veracity  chiefly  as  an  assistance  in  abusing  the  cre(hihty  of 
the  piihHc  by  the  most  monstrous  inventions,  wliich,  after  they  have  boon 
expos<;(J  in  their  true  colors  over  and  over  a^Min,  are  nov(M*thcIess  un])hjsh- 
inj^ly  r«'\UiiiUid  to  every  audienco  which  is  ignorant  or  unprinciph'd  enou;^fi 
to  endure  thom.  Colonel  Charteris  is  recorded  to  have  said  that  ho  would 
g^ive  ten  thousand  fK>unds  for  a  f,a)od  character,  bec^ausn  he  wasHurc  that  ho 
w>uld  make  a  hundred  thousand  b}'  the  judicious  em[)loyment  of  il;  and 
this,  his  sentiment,  is  precisely  that  of  the  modern  political  a^'-itator.  The 
sUttesmen  of  former  pjeneralions  cjime  to  be  believed  by  force  of  truth  tell- 
ing, and  their  degenerat*;  su(^;essors  trade  upon  the  cliariu;ter  which  was 
thus  obtiiine<l.     The  gravest  part  of  the  (|Ucstion  is  that  this  is  not  all,  and 
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that  the  liar  is  seldom  or  never  visited  by  the  general  condemnation  which 
w^ould  formerly  have  been  thought  to  be  his  due.  We  do  not  hear  of  any 
caucus  objecting  to  receive  as  a  speaker,  a  public  man  whose  falsehoods 
about  political  opponents  have  been  over  and  over  again  refuted." 

And  now  let  us  inquire  of  what  ideas  these  facts  are  the  ex- 
pression. An  English  diplomatist,  holding  a  very  important 
position,  shall  help  us  to  an  answer.  On  the  9th  of  last  Novem- 
ber, Lord  Lytton,  upon  his  installation  as  rector  of  Glasgow 
University,  delivered  an  address  ''On  the  morality  proper  to  the 
conduct  of  nations,  as  compared  with  individuals,  in  their  rela- 
tions with  each  other."  Lord  Lytton,  I  take  it,  did  not  profess 
to  speak  as  a  philosopher.  And  that  renders  him  peculiarly  val- 
uable as  a  witness  for  my  purpose.  He  is  a  brilliant  litterateur 
and  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world.  He  is  therefore  a  fitting 
exponent  of  popular  feeling.  His  object,  he  told  his  audience, 
was  to  contribute,  if  possible,  toward  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion. Is  morality  the  same  for  nations  as  for  individuals?  It  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  his  extremely  discursive  argument,  which 
extended  through  three  closely-printed  columns  of  the  London 
"  Times."  I  will  here  merely  state  his  conclusions,  which  are 
these :  that  public  morals  are  a  branch  rather  of  prudence  than 
of  morals,  properly  so  called,  "  because  there  is  no  sanction  of 
public  morality." 

"A  law  which  does  not  coerce,  is  not  a  law  at  all.  It  is  at  best  a  coun- 
sel or  advice.  The  same  is  true  of  moral  rules,  when  the  breach  of  them  is 
not  followed  by  public  ill-will  or  private  remorse." 

Kemarking,  in  passing,  u})on  the  curious  significance  of  this 

doctrine,  that  the  morality  of  an  ethical  rule  lies  in  the  public 

ill-will  or  private  remorse  thereby  excited,  let  me  note  Loixl 

Lytton's  admission  that  "  individuals  concerned  in  the  conduct  of 

public  affairs  are  subject  to  the  same  moral  duties  to  each  other 

which  regulate  the  conduct  of  private  atTaii*s."     He  adds: 

"  But  of  the  classes  of  obUgations  which  constitute  private  monvis,  only 
one,  namely  justice,  has  a  place  in  public  morals  at  all.  And  the  sort  of 
justice  which  finds  place  in  public  morals  is  totally  dilToront  from  the 
justice  which  relates  to  individuals;  it  consists  mainly  iu  moilerutiou  and 
kindly  prudence." 

Such  is  tlic  guidance  which  the  now  rector  of  the  rniversity 
of  Glasgow  olYcrs  to  its  students  on  this  weighty  inattor,  Hn\id 
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"the  loud  applause  and  aves  vehement "  of  his  hearers,  and — 
unless  my  memory  is  at  fault — with  the  ^''Macie  virtute  esto  "  of  the 
"Times"  newspaper.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
Principal  Caird,  who  was  in  the  chair,  thought  of  it.  Without, 
however,  speculating  on  that  subject,  let  us  observe  that  Lord 
Lytton  answers  with  an  unqualified  negative  the  question  which 
he  proposes.  Morality,  he  holds,  is  not  the  same  for  nations  as 
for  individuals.  It  has  no  application  to  nations  save  in  the 
form  of  justice.  And  justice  in  the  public  order  means  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  it  means  in  private  life.  Justice 
— which  Aristotle  considered  to  embrace  all  virtue — means  for 
nations  merely  "  moderation  and  kindly  prudence."  It  is  true 
that  Lord  Lytton  is  speaking  pnmarily  of  international  relations. 
But  the  principles  which  he  lays  down  are  general,  and  apply  to 
the  public  order  in  all  respects.  The  dilference  between  nations 
and  individuals  is,  he  holds,  so  great — this  is  the  foundation  of 
his  whole  argument — that  the  same  rules  of  morality  are  inap- 
plicable to  both.  Puljlic  morality  he  considers  a  branch  of  pru- 
dence.    But  what  does  this  really  mean? 

What,  if  we  examine  it  closely,  does  tliis  prudential  ruh'  of 
riglit  and  wrong  in  politics  amount  to?  Is  it,  in  the  long  run, 
anything  else  but  res])cct  for  force?  It  was  tlie  doctrine  of 
Hobbcs,  tliat  riglit  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  are  purely 
relative;  that  these  bonds,  as  lie  calls  them,  "  have  their  strength, 
not  from  their  own  nature,  but  from  the  fear  of  evil  consequences 
upon  their  rupture."  This,  too,  was  the  doctrines  of  the  first 
NajKjleon : 

"  On  nt' jteut  wjir  Hur  Ion  peupU'H  tr^a  'ivilim''S,  ni  jutr  Irs  snitimnits 
g^.n^rexur ,  ^i^ii  se  jurtUiU  tivec  la  rtligitni  ft  Id  inoniir  jnthliijuc,  ni  jutr  let 
iUusioHH  i^iir  U'H  lumU'rvH  iliHHipcjit ;  ilHucHduraicnt  {'trv  {jimvvrnvs  (luc  2><ir 
une  autoril^'  (Unit  l<i  force  fst  t'-vidrntf  tt  jirrHente.'' 

And  hi.s  practi(!al  coiu.'lusion  was,  "With  the  nrnii<'s  of  l^'nineeat 
rny  back,  I  shall  Ixr  always  in  the  right."  lie  respected  nothing 
but  material  fonic*.  That,  f«»i-  him,  was  the  supreme  authority. 
The  notion  of  public  virtues  and  of  public;  (!rinies  had  no  j)laec 
in  hJH  rnind.  What  were  callcMl  such,  were  to  him  merely  facts, 
governed  by  j>hysieal  laws,  and  ahs<ilutely  void  of  ethical  sig- 
nificance.    And   liere  he  is  tlie  trut;  tyj)e  o(  l\n;  century.     Re- 
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spect  for  "  establislied  facts  " — tliat  is  the  favorite  phrase — with- 
out the  least  regard  to  their  moral  aspect,  is  precisely  one  of  the 
most  notable  signs  of  the  times.  Whence  do  our  public  men, 
in  democratic  countries  —  and  all  countries  are  becominsr  dem- 
ocratic — profess  to  derive  their  rules  of  conduct?  From  what  is 
called  public  opinion.  And  what  is  an  appeal  to  public  opin- 
ion but  an  appeal  to  force?  In  a  democratic  country  power  is 
split  into  a  vast  number  of  pieces.  The  practical  result  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  is  to  enable  the  politician  who  can  most  success- 
fully manipulate  the  machine,  to  gather  into  his  own  hands  the 
greatest  number  of  pieces.  The  sovereignty  of  the  masses — not 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  is  a  very  different  thing — 
represents  in  the  public  order  exactly  the  same  principle  as 
Caesarism — the  domination  of  material  force,  not  of  the  moral 
idea.  The  special  kind  of  force  now  dominant  is  the  force  of 
numbers,  disguised  as  public  opinion.  The  political  faith  of  the 
day  is  that  what  the  numerical  majority — miscalled  the  people — 
wills,  is  just ;  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  what  is  right  and 
wrong  in  the  public  order  by  counting  heads.  That  is  the  ulti- 
mate principle  of  public  action  ever  more  and  more  widely  ac- 
cepted, and  the  practical  result  of  it  is,  in  Plato's  phrase,  "  to 
make  of  justice  the  interest  of  the  stronger."  No  absolute  rule 
of  right  and  wrong  is  admitted.  All  is  relative.  No  homage  is 
paid  to  social  truths  and  principles,  eternal,  immutable,  para- 
mount, against  which  the  voice  of  the  largest  and  loudest  multi- 
tude should  be  powerless.  I  think  it  was  Goethe — or  was  it 
Heine? — who  represented  the  first  Napoleon  as  saying  to  the 
French  nation,  "  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me." 
That  is  precisely  the  claim  which  is  now  made  on  behalf  of  ''  tlie 
people."  "Political  philosophy,"  the  late  M.  Gambotta  insisted 
in  a  famous  speech,  "  demands  that  the  people  be  considered  as 
the  exclusive,  the  j)erennial  source  of  all  powers,  of  all  rights. 
The  will  of  the  peoj)le  must  have  the  last  word.  All  must  bow 
before  it."  This  doctrine,  that  the  ever-shit'tiiig  will  of  the  masses 
is  the  very  source  and  fount  of  right,  of  law,  of  justice,  is  the 
expression,  in  the  public  order,  of  the  philosophy  of  relativity. 

And  here,  as  in  every  other  sphere,  the  effort  of  tliat  philoa- 
o])hy  is  to  derationalize,  to  demoralize,  to  dissolve,  and   ti»  ilo- 
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gtroj.  I  do  not  use  these  words  at  random.  It  derationalizes, 
for  it  is  fatal  to  the  belief  that  reason  pervades  the  universe ; 
reason  means  something  seK-identical  and  independent.  It  de- 
moralizes, for  morality,  if  not  absolute,  is  nothing.  It  dissolves, 
for  the  bonds  of  society  are  ethical.  It  destroys,  for  if  those 
bonds  are  loosed,  fall  the  social  system  must.  Eight  and  wrong 
the  product  of  ballot  boxes !  The  infallibility  of  public  opinion ! 
Vox  popuU^  Vox  Dei!  What  theses!  Is  any  lower  form  of 
fetichism  than  mob-worshiu  conceivable?  I,  for  my  part,  say 
with  Quinet: 

*'  M^agenouiller  devant  celui  qui  est  a  deux  genoux  devant  toute  force 
triomphante!  JRamj^er  devant  cette  bete  rampante  aux  milliards  de  pieds! 
Ce  finest  pas  Id  niafoi.  Que  ferai-je  de  ce  dieu  Id?  O  le  curieux  feticlie! 
Je  Vai  vu  de  trojj  pr^''' 

No.  If  I  am  to  have  a  god  at  all,  it  must  be  a  very  different 
sort  of  deity  from  that.  If  I  am  to  liold  any  conceptions  of  right 
and  wrong,  they  must  come  to  me  from  quite  another  source. 
"To  worship  force,"  Dr.  Arnokl  well  said,  "is  devil-worship." 
And  a  very'  poor  kind  of  devil  too.  Lot  me  endeavor  to  indicate 
a  more  excellent  way. 

The  whole  question  turns  upon  this:  Is  there  an  absolute 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  ruling  throughout  tlio  universe?  I 
hold  that  there  is,  and  that  it  applies  U^  every  de})artinent  of 
human  life,  to  every  s]>here  of  human  activity,  to  the  aggrega- 
tion of  men  which  we  call  a  nation,  as  to  the  individual  persons 
constituting  that  aggregate.  Civilization  is  first  and  before  all 
things  ctliical.  Not  literature,  not  art,  not  science,  not  commerce 
and  manufactures,  not  tlie  soldier  and  the  policeman,  but  mo- 
rality, is  its  foundation.  Truth  and  right  are  the  very  breath  of 
life  to  nations,  Jis  to  individuals.  The  facts  of  nioial  responsi- 
bility are  not  outside;  the  sj)hcre  of  j)olitics.  l*ositive  law,  as 
I'lato  teaches,  is  univc^rsal  rciuson  applied  to  the;  wants  of  society. 
Law  may  be  defined  t<»  be  the  principle  of  obligation.  Wliat  is 
the  primordial  law?  What  is  llu^  universal  y)nneiple  of  oMiga- 
tion?  Sunjly  it  is  to  follow  that  wlii(;h  our  n^ason,  sj>eaking 
through  conscience,  discerns  to  be  right.  This  is  the  old  stoic 
formula,  "to  live  according  to  reason" — and  the  world  is  not 
likely  U)  g<;t  bey(jn<l  it — to  l(;t  reason,  not  j>assion,  rule  our  lives. 
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The  absolutely  true  in  morals  is  that  which  is  in  harmony  with 
the  faculties  proper  to  man,  the  faculties  which  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  lower  animals  being  held  in  subjection. 

And  now  let  us  come  to  the  political  order.  Why  and  how 
far  ought  I  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  civil  society,  the  nation,  of 
which  I  am  a  member?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  ask  an- 
other. What  is  the  true  end  of  civil  society?  We  cannot  reply 
better  than  in  the  words  of  Aristotle.  Not  merely  existence, 
but  worthy  existence,  is  the  end  of  civil  society.  Worthy  or 
noble  existence.  An  existence  which  permits  each  man  to  be  as 
fully  himself  as  possible,  or,  in  Spinoza's  words,  to  develop  in 
security  soul  and  body  and  to  make  free  use  of  his  reason.  A 
man  is  a  person,  not  a  thing.  "  The  sacred  distinction  between 
person  and  thing,"  Coleridge  well  observes,  "is  the  light  and  life 
of  all  law,  human  and  divine."  This  great  fact  of  human  pereon- 
ality  is  the  primordial  source  of  rights  and  duties.  Civil  society 
is  a  society  of  persons.  And  it  is  only  in  civil  society  that  rights 
are  realized.  It  is  society  that  gives  validity  to  right,  for  man  is 
a  political  animal.  If  we  follow  the  historical  method  only,  we 
must  pronounce  the  birth-place  of  right  to  have  been  the  family, 
from  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  civil  society  has  developed.  But 
if  we  view  the  matter  ideally,  we  must  say  that  the  experience  of 
the  race  is  here  merely  an  occasion,  not  a  cause.  It  does  not 
create,  it  merely  reveals  right.  "  The  disentanglement,  or  ab- 
stract formulation  of  moral  personality,  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  action  of  the  consciousness  in  whicli  personality  con- 
sists." The  social  organism  reveals  that  which  lies  in  the  nature 
of  man,  deep  down  in  the  most  sacred  recesses  of  his  being,  but 
which  could  never  have  come  out  of  liim  in  isolation.  To  refer 
again  to  Aristotle — and  we  can  go  to  no  better  teacher  for  in- 
struction in  political  philosophy — tlie  special  attribute  of  man  is 
liis  perception  of  right  and  wrong.  That  it  is  whicli  marks  him 
off  from  the  rest  of  animated  nature,  althcnigh  1,  f(>r  my  part, 
cannot  dei)y  to  animals  inferior  to  liim  in  the  soak'  of  sentient 
existence  the  rudiments  of  the  ethical  sense,  the  raw  materials  of 
the  morality  which  is  to  be.  IJut  of  man  alone  can  we  juvilieato 
consciousness  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  wonl.  lie  alone  can 
realize  and  will  the  creative  thought  of  his  beimr.      lie  t»\ist.^  (or 
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himself  and  not  for  another ;  that  is,  he  is  free,  potens  sui,  mas- 
ter of  his  fate.  Not  absolutely  free,  indeed,  hut  relatively ;  pos- 
sessing side  by  side  with  sensuousness  and  instinctive  impulse, 
another  faculty,  the  faculty  of  reason,  which  enables  him  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  yoke  of  instinct,  from  the  servitude 
of  passion,  from  the  tyranny  of  physical  necessit}^,  as  no  other 
animal  can.  What,  then,  is  his  end?  "An  activity  of  the  soul  in 
accordance  with  perfect  virtue."  This  is  his  salvation,  his  deliv- 
erance, which  he  is  to  work  out.  Ethics  is  the  science  which  aids 
him  to  work  it  out.  Hence  we  may  say,  with  Professor  Green, 
tliat  "  all  riofhts  are  relative  to  moral  ends  or  duties."  The 
claim  or  riglit  of  the  individual  to  have  certain  powers  secured 
to  him  by  society,  and  the  counter  claim  of  society  to  exercise 
certain  powers  over  individuals,  alike  rest  on  the  fact  that  these 
powers  are  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  man's  vocation  as  a 
moral  being,  to  an  effective  self-devotion  to  the  work  of  develop- 
ing this  perfect  character  in  himself  and  others.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  avssert  that  politics  ought  to  be  conceived  of  as 
a  branch  of  ethics.  "  The  discussion  of  virtue  is  the  province 
of  j>olitical  science,"  wriu-s  the  greatest  master  of  that  science  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  in  his  "  Nicomachean  P]thics."  The  end 
of  the  social  organism,  like  the  end  of  the  individual  organism,  is 
freedom.  And  the  only  instrument  of  freedom  is  the  moral  law. 
Kant  maintained  the  absolute  identity  of  the  two  t(M*ms,  liberty 
and  morality;  and  we  may  accept  that  doctrine  in  the  widest 
sense.  Justice  should  ruh;  alike  in  the  adions  of  the  individual 
man,  and  of  the  aggregate  of  individual  men  which  we  call  a 
nation.  The  public  conscience  should  dominate  customs,  legis- 
lation, difjlomacy,  just  as  the  personal  ronscienee  should  domi- 
nate; the  thoughts,  words,  and  works  of  every  man.  Pftrc  Tjoid 
Lytton,  then;  an;  not  two  kinds  of  justice;  then;  is  only  one; 
kind.  Nor  is  justicf;  in  the  public;  onh-r  merely  "moderation 
and  kindly  prud(;nc(;."  There;  is  oidy  one  l:iw  ruling  through- 
out the  universe;,  abs(>)Iute,  ct<;rnal,  unchangeable.  In  obe(iicnce 
to  it  alone  is  li})erty.  To  resist  it  is  to  fight  against  tlie  nature 
of  things,  and  that  is  c(;rtain  defejit  and  slav(Ty.  "  Tin;  sensual 
and  the  d.irk  rebel  in  vain;  slav(*s  by  tluMr  own  compulsion." 
Ib'Tc,  then,  is  the  true  ground  why  the  laws  of  the  civil  soctiety 
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in  wliich  I  live  have  a  rightful  claim  on  my  obedience.     The 
ideal  of  the  state  is  that  it  should  be  "  the  passionless  expression 
of  general  right."     And  if  this  is  so,  the  limit  of  the  claim  of  the 
state  to  my  obedience  is  clear  also.     The  organ  of  the  moral  law, 
speaking  to  me  directly  and  categorically,  is  conscience.     Tlie 
first  principle  of  a  man's  ethical  life  is  "to  reverence  his  con- 
science as  his  king."     If  the  law  formulated  by  the  community 
conflicts  with  the  law  within,  it  must  be  disobeyed,  except  in- 
deed when  the  maxim  "  De  minimis  non  curat  Zea;,"  applies.     For 
that  law  which  is  not  guided  by  reason,  is,  as  Aquinas  expresses 
it,  "  rather  an  iniquity  than  a  law."     Law  in  ethics — in  physics 
the  word  has  a  totally  different  meaning — prescribes  what  ought 
to  be  done.     Now  there  is  only  one  ought.     Speaking  generally, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  bad  law  should  be  obeyed  unless  it  conflicts 
with  those  dictates  of  conscience  which  a  man  must  follow  under 
pain  of  grievous  injury  to  his  moral  life.     It  is  "great  harm  to 
disobey,  seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule,"  the  condition  of 
the  existence  of  the  social  organism.     But  the  end  of  that  organ- 
ism is  the  moral  perfection  of  the  individual.     And  no  one  is 
bound  to  obey  a  law  which  involves  the  sacrifice  of  that  moral 
perfection.     "  Whether   it   be   better  in   the   sight  of    God   to 
hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye,"  said  St.  Peter 
and  St.  John  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  who  commanded  them 
"  not  to  speak  or  teach  at  all  in  the  name  of  Jesus."     And  so 
Antigone,  in  the  noblest  utterance,  perhaps,  of  Greek  tragedy, 
when  confronted  with  Kreon  for  disobeying  his  decree : 
*'  It  was  not  Zeus  who  heralded  these  words, 
Nor  Justice,  helpmeet  of  the  gods  below. 
'Twas  they  who  ratified  those  other  laws, 
And  set  their  record  in  the  hiunan  heart. 
No  I*  di  I  deem  thy  heraldings  so  mighty, 
That  tliou,  a  mortal  man,  couldst  trample  on 
The  unwritten  and  luichanging  laws  of  heaven. 
They  are  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday, 
But  ever  live,  and  no  one  knows  their  birth-tide. 
These  for  the  dread  of  any  luiman  anger, 
I  was  not  minded  to  annul  and  so 
Incur  the  punishment  that  heaven  exacts."* 

*  "  Antigone,"  v.  448-458.  Dr.  Donaldson's  translation,  of  whii'h  I  avail 
myself,  excellent  as  it  is,  very  inadequately  represents  tlie  power  and 
beauty  of  the  original. 
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The  punislimeiit  which  heaven  exacts!"  Yes.  This  law 
has  a  sanction.  " Punishment, "  Hegel  has  finely  said,  "is  the 
other  half  of  crime."  Nations  can  no  more  escape  it  than  indi- 
viduals. St.  Paul,  upon  a  certain  memorable  occasion,  reasoned 
before  the  trembling  Roman  governor  of  "  righteousness,  tem- 
perance— and  judgment  to  come."  The  judgment  does  come. 
"Rarely,"  said  Horace,  "has  punishment  lost  sight  of  the  crimi- 
nal, slow  though  her  foot  be."  Rarely?  Never.  Dark  as  are 
the  ways  of  that  eternal  reason  which  rules  the  world,  we  can  see 
enough  of  them  to  be  sure  of  that.  And  the  longer  the  penalty 
is  deferred,  the  worse  for  the  nation  that  has  to  pay  it,  for  it 
accumulates  at  compound  interest.  Examples?  Why  history  is 
full  of  them.  Consider  Spain,  once  the  first  of  Christian  nations, 
and  now  the  lowest.  Why?  Look  at  three  centuries  of  the 
Sp^anish  Inquisition,  said  Montalembcrt,  and  you  liave  the  an- 
swer. For  more  tlian  three  centuries  tlie  Inquisition  liad  been 
the  scourge  of  Spain,  and  at  tlie  same  time  the  object  of  tlie  just 
horror  of  the  Christian  world — of  France,  Belgium,  and  Catholic 
Germany,  no  less  tlian  of  all  Protestant  nations.  The  soul  of 
Spain  was  petrified  in  the  bloody  hands  of  IMiilip  IL,  and  by 
means  of  aiitos  da  ft  reached  its  decline.  Vengeance  had  not 
long  \a)  wait.  One  hundred  years  after  \\w.  advent  of  Cliarles  V., 
the  Duke  de  Olivarez,  first  minister  of  Philip  I\^,  wrote  to  the 
Infant  Cardinal  who  governed  Belgium  on  behalf  of  Spain: 
"My  Lord,  there  arc  no  more  men.  There  arc  really  no  more. 
We  have  sought  everywhere  and  found  none."  No  more  men! 
The  manhood  of  this  noble  j)eoplc  extinct!  Or  look  at  France, 
with  its  prevailing  atheism  decreeing  injustice  as  a  law;  its 
domestic  virtue  sapped  by  its  popular  Htcrature  of  lubricity;  its 
higli  places  the  prey  of  the  most  ignoble  demagogues;  all  classes 
in  antagonism;  all  srK;ial  bands  loo.s(mo<l ;  ])opular  ])assions— /k/.s-- 
siintA  (h  hi  ccrvdlc  cl  <b:  Vf.Hloindc — the  only  eifective  power  left. 
That  is  the  pra(;tical  con.sequ(;nf;e  of  the  substitution  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Je{in-Ja<:(pieH  l^)usseau  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  of 
the  elevation  of  eon(Mipise(;nee--  aptly  symbol izc^d  by  th(^  (ioddess 
<if  Jieason — int<;  the  place  of  conscience;  of  the  "dumb-buzzard 
idol"  man  in  the  alwtniet,  and  his  sophistical  "rights,"  into  the 
pk'Uie  of  the  living  God  and  thr;  duties  binding   us  to  hiiri.     Or 
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England ;  alas !  can  any  man  whose  moral  sense  is  not  hopelessly 
blunted  doubt  that  she  will  have  to  pay  to  the  uttermost  farthing 
the  penalty  of  her  centuries  of  tyrannical  oppression  and  re- 
morseless cruelty  in  Ireland?  Has  not  the  reckoning  already 
begun?  And  who  can  predict  where  it  will  end?  Or  have  not 
you  Americans,  for  whom  I  am  writing,  been  called  severely  to 
expiate  your  national  crime  of  Negro  slavery?  Yes.  Well  did 
our  Elizabethan  poet  write : 

'  Stern  and  imperious  Nemesis  I 
Daughter  of  Justice  most  severe, 
Thou  art  the  world's  great  arbitress, 
And  queen  of  causes  reigning  here, 
Whose  swift,  sure  hand  is  ever  near." 

So  much  must  suffice  on  this  great  topic.  To  many,  I  fear, 
my  words  will  seem  mere  midsummer  madness.  I  am  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  unless  philosophy  is  a  dream  and  history 
a  lie,  they  are  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  And  I  venture 
to  say  the  more  they  are  pondered  by  men  of  good  will,  the  bet- 
ter for  them  and  for  the  age  in  which  we  live.  It  was  well 
observed  by  one  of  these,  the  late  Frederick  Denison  Maurice : 

"  The  moralist  never  maintains  his  own  position  so  well  as  when  he  as- 
serts the  highest  dignity  for  the  politician.  The  separation  between  the 
two  has  been  an  intolerable  mischief." 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
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The  progress  of  Christianity  from  the  first  has  been  attended 
with  criticism,  not  always  of  a  malicious  type,  but  such  as  springs 
out  of  inability  to  see  how  its  means  are  related  to  its  ends. 
Nothing  provokes  sharper  criticism  than  folly,  and  the  methods 
of  Christianity  wear  that  aspect  just  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
true  to  itself.  A  prion,  it  is  an  absurd  system ;  its  external  vin- 
dication is  found  only  in  its  achievements ;  its  rationality  is  seen 
only  by  the  finer  eye  of  the  spirit.  The  world — if  we  may  bor- 
row a  distinctive  phrase  of  Christianity — does  not  know  it  until 
its  results  are  thrust  into  its  face.  The  Founder  asserted  nothing 
more  often  and  more  clearly  than  that  the  world  did  not  under- 
stand him  and  his  followers,  and  that  they  would  encounter  criti- 
cism even  to  persecution.  This  criticism,  which  duly  followed, 
may  have  had  several  causes,  but  the  chief  cause  was  the  appar- 
ent absurdity  of  the  system,  whi(;h  called  out  contempt,  suggested 
weakness,  and  invited  attiick.  It  was  fair  game.  All  of  us  are 
ready  to  cast  stones  at  what  strikes  us  as  irrational,  and  when  it 
is  something  that  threatens  to  overspread  society  and  to  interfere 
with  its  onlcr,  the  sword  of  pfrsecution  does  not  linger  in  the 
scabbard.  St,  Paul — at  bott^)iri  a  man  of  liard  common  sense 
and  j)rofoundly  ground*  <1  ifi  this  W(jrld's  wisdom  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the;  seemingly  irrational  asf)ect  of  Christianity,  and  was 
willing  to  admit  that  it  wore  the  appearance  of  "foolishness  "  to 
cultivatf^d  people  like  the  Greeks.  He  would  have  affirmed  as 
emphatir:ally  as  any  that  rx  iilhiln  iilhil^  yvX  he  asserts  that 
"things  that  are  not"  will  "])ring  to  naught  things  that  are" — 
as  absurd  a  statement  as  could  well  be  made,  i)Ut  twenty  cent- 
uries are  crowded  with  proofs  of  its  truth.  As  an  external  force, 
Christianity  "  wiis  not"ir>  St.  Paul's  day,  but  this  "nothing" 
made  a  conquest  of  the  Itoman  world. 

Something  has  been  gained  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and 
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Christianity  is  not  often  tlirust  aside  as  a  whole ;  it  is  too  phainly 
a  fact  and  a  force ;  but  it  is  still  criticised  in  detail  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  In  no  respect  is  it  more  sharply  criticised  than  in 
its  methods  of  propagating  itself.  Missions!  Take  any  form 
but  that ;  build  churches,  endow  hospitals  and  asylums,  preach 
your  amiable  Gospel,  but  don't  talk  of  missions  to  the  heathen ! 
So  general  and  intense  is  this  feeling  that  the  subject  is  seldom 
treated  seriously,  but  rather  as  an  immense  joke  and  with  guffaws 
of  contemptiious  laughter.  The  most  threadbare  jest  of  the  cent- 
ury is  that  which,  in  its  varying  forms,  turns  on  the  missionary 
as  food  for  cannibals — the  poorest  ever  made  by  Sidney  Smith, 
with  whom  it  originated,  and  the  cheapest  when  imitated.  The 
fact  that  a  religion  originating  in  one  place  must  spread  by  mis- 
sions if  it  spreads  at  all,  goes  for  nothing.  The  profound  fact 
that  a  truth  can  vindicate  its  reality  only  by  growth  and  exten- 
sion, and  the  still  profounder  fact  that  the  energy  of  a  religion 
and  therefore  its  claims  to  respect  are  evinced  by  its  aggressions 
— these  considerations  go  for  nothing,  and  missionaries  are  gener- 
ally spoken  of  as  amiable  but  mistaken  persons  w4io  are  rather 
near  if  not  wholly  outside  the  borders  of  common  sense.  The 
most  persistent  critics  are  the  tourists  and  the  statisticians.  The 
former  make  the  journey  of  the  world,  and,  finding  in  every  port 
a  handful  of  missionaries,  and  behind  them  the  great,  black  mass 
of  untouched  heathenism,  not  unnaturally  infer  that  this  speck 
of  whiteness  can  never  overcome  this  mass  of  blackness.  AVhat 
reason  has  the  tourist  for  believing  that  a  thing  which  is  so  near 
nothing  can  bring  to  naught  a  thing  so  vast  and  real  as  Asiatic 
Buddhism?  He  forgets  that  one  rope-girded  priest  converted  Eng- 
land, another  Germany,  another  Ireland.  He  finds  that  the  mis- 
sionary is  a  common  and  uninteresting  man,  that  often  his  con- 
verts are  chiefly  retainers,  that  relapses  are  frequent,  and  that  his 
methods  have  apparently  little  relation  to  the  ends  most  to  bo 
desired.  And  so  he  eats  the  missionary's  bread  as  a  god  h\yin 
Olympus  might  sup  with  mortals,  accepts  his  suggestions  as  to 
routes,  and  fills  liis  note-book  with  borrowed  iiiforniation  wliioh 
appears  in  his  j)rinted  pages  as  original  observation,  ami  goes 
away  damning  the  cause  with  faint  praise  of  the  worthy  man's 
zeal.     It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  opinit>ns  (^f  bi>ok- 
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making  tourists  with  those  of  the  British  governors  of  India,  the 
ministers  to  Turkey,  and  the  admirals  of  Pacific  squadrons ;  that 
is,  the  opinions  of  casual  observers  with  those  of  men  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  subject. 

But  the  most  confident  critic  of  missions  is  the  statistician, 
who  demolishes  them  by  a  sum  in  arithmetic:  the  heathen 
population  increases  at  such  a  ratio,  converts  at  such  a  ratio,  and 
the  latter  can  never  overtake  the  former.  He  deems  himself 
under  no  obligation  to  explain  why  the  basilicas  of  Kome  became 
churches,  or  why  England  does  not  still  worship  at  Stonehenge 
instead  of  Westminster.  It  would  seem  to  be  not  a  difficult 
thing  to  learn  that  human  progress  is  not  determined  by  a  law  of 
numerical  ratio,  but  there  are  enough  who  can  think  in  no  other 
fashion  even  with  history  for  an  object-lesson. 

While  these  are  the  stock  criticisms  of  missions,  often  se- 
riously urged,  but  too  shallow  to  be  treated  seriously,  there  are 
questions  of  a  critical  nature  springing  out  of  the  fact  that  tlie 
motive  in  Christianity  changes  its  form,  which  deserve  respectful 
attention.  For  example,  it  is  noted  that  when,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century,  the  missionary  societies  now  in  active  operation 
were  founded,  the  motive  that  led  to  their  formation  and  inspired 
their  first  evangelists  was  to  save  the  heathen  from  endless  hell. 
This  bare  puq)Ose  constituted  nine-tenths  of  the  motive  that  led 
liundreds  of  educated  men  t<)  tlircjw  themselves  into  the  depths 
of  heathenism  wherever  it  could  be  found,  and  it  constituted 
r«orc  than  that  ytroportion  of  the  motives  of  those  who  suj)})orted 
the  missions,  it  was  this  motive,  combined  with  zeal  for  the 
church,  that  ha/l  animated  Jesuit  missionaries  for  centuries. 

Without  entering  mU)  a  di.scussion  of  the  question  of  endless 
punishment,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  this  motive  has  under- 
gone great  modification.  It  has  entirely  passed  away  as  a  mo- 
tive in  the  minds  of  many  missionaries;  it  is  joined  with  other 
motives  in  the  minds  of  some;  it  no  longer  occupies  in  tiie  minds 
of  any  the  soliUiry  prominence  it  liad  when  tlie  societies  wliich 
nend  them  out  were  formed.  Several  cpiestions  arise:  Arc  the  so- 
cieties consiHt^MiL  n  modifying  their  motive  without  declaration  of 
the  change?  Are  the  misHionaries  hoiK^st  in  |)Utting  their  motive 
int^j  the  same  j)hraseology  as  that  of  the  first  mibaionaries?     'J'he 
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missionary  of  to-day  will  say,  with  Judson  of  seventy -five  years 
ago,  that  his  motive  is  "to  save  men,"  but  he  means  something 
quite  different.  Is  he  honest?  Judson  saw  in  every  heathen  a 
man  who  had  fallen  in  Adam,  and  so  was  under  the  condemna- 
tion of  God  and  about  to  drop  into  a  pit  of  endless  fire.  The 
missionary  who  now  goes  to  Japan  holds  indeed  to  the  belief 
that  evil  consequences  follow  a  sinful  soul  into  the  future  world, 
but  he  is  probably  more  or  less  imbued  with  hopes  of  the  final 
redemption  of  all.  These  hopes  spring  out  of  his  conceptions  of 
God  and  the  nature  of  the  work  of  Christ,  but  he  holds  them  in 
a  subordinate  and  hypothetical  way,  for  the  twofold  reason  that 
he  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  this  nineteenth  century,  and  there- 
fore thinks  in  a  sociological  rather  than  in  an  eschatological 
way,  and  that  he  has  been  taught  to  think  scientifically  and 
carefully.  His  education  has  taught  him  that  the  Gospel  is  a 
redemption  from  evil  conditions,  and  that  his  chief  business  is  to 
get  men  to  believe  true  things,  to  think  intelligently,  to  feel  vir- 
tuously, to  live  righteously,  to  have  hope  in  God  as  the  Father, 
and  to  follow  Christ  as  the  light  of  this  world  and  the  next. 
Probably,  if  he  is  a  large-minded  man,  his  motive  goes  farther  and 
embraces  a  regenerated  nation.  But  all  this  is  "  saving  men  "  in  a 
far  larger  sense  than  that  which  prevailed  at  the  beginning.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  because  a  missionary  society  changes  its 
theology,  and  puts  new  meaning  into  old  phrases  which  are  re- 
tained, that  its  radical  spirit  and  motive  are  changed.  Nor  must 
such  changes  be  regarded  as  signs  either  of  weakness  or  of  dishon- 
esty ;  they  are  no  greater  than  the  various  phases  in  the  life  of 
the  individual. 

But  the  question  remains  for  full  answer :  If  missionaries  no 
longer  go  to  the  heathen  to  save  them  as  individuals  from  a 
burning,  endless  hell,  what  do  they  go  for?  If  this  question 
were  addressed  categorically  to  the  missionaries  themselves,  it 
would  be  answered  somewhat  as  the  question  addressed  to 
parents:  Why  do  you  send  your  children  to  scliool?  DiiToront 
answers  would  be  returned,  but  all  would  resolve  themselves  into 
one,  namely,  that  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  children — a  ainipk^ 
but  all-embracing  reason.  So  the  missionary  replies :  I  go  to  the 
heathen  because,   for  innumerable  reasons,  it  is  best  that  they 
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should  have  a  knowledge  of  Christianity.  In  his  eyes  there  is  not 
a  conceivable  respect  in  which  it  is  not  better  that  a  human  being 
should  be  a  Christian  than  a  heathen,  just  as  it  is  better  that  a 
man  should  be  educated  than  that  he  should  remain  ignorant. 
There  is  at  present  a  subtle  and  extensive  reaction  against  educa- 
tion, and  pleas  against  common  and  high  schools  and  university 
training  are  not  seldom  heard ;  but  all  in  vain.  Mankind  knows 
better,  and  will  not  be  diverted  from  its  purpose  to  educate  itself 
in  the  highest  possible  degree,  for  the  mind  has  its  insatiable 
passions  as  well  as  the  body.  Parallel  with  this  criticism  of  edu- 
cation is  a  like  questioning  of  the  value  of  Christianity  as  a  uni- 
versal religion.  It  is  suggested,  even  in  ecclesiastical  quarters, 
that  Mohammedanism  may  be  a  better  religion  for  some  nations ; 
that  the  ethics  of  Buddhism  are  essentially  if  not  formally 
Christian ;  that  Confucianism  teaclies  certain  virtues  more  effect- 
ively than  does  Christianity;  that  upon  tl»e  whole  the  heathen 
Orient  is  as  well  off  morally  as  the  Christian  Occident,  and  even 
has  the  advantage  in  certain  respects.  But  to  contrast  the  social 
ethics  of  Cliina,  its  official  purity,  its  commercial  honesty,  its 
reverence  for  j)arents,  with  the  corresj)onding  features  of  western 
civilization,  is  misleading.  Grant  that  in  many  important  re- 
spects Cliina  is  ethically  superior  to  the  West;  it  docs  not  follow 
that  its  life  is  U)  be  j)referred.  The  cycles  of  Cathay  arc  the  reji- 
etitions  of  each  other;  there  is  no  advance,  no  goal,  and  hence 
no  movement  but  tlic  simple  coming  and  going  of  generations. 
Virtues  and  vice's  remain  as  tliey  were,  in  flxorl  (»qnij)oise;  free- 
dom and  striffi  an;  no  longer  known;  the  national  mind  has 
lapsed  from  its  divine  ordfT  and  reverted  t<^  the  ordcT  of  nature 
and  necessity.  ^J'lic  Chinese  Bimj)]y  exist,  and  their  lif«^  bears 
rnon;  likeness  to  the  physical  order  of  the  worM  than  1o  the  true 
life  of  humanity.  Considerable  virtue  and  social  well-being  may 
attend  such  ])rocesacs;  they  may  even  exceed  those  of  the  free 
west^.'m  nations;  but  theses  nations  havc^  liigher  characteristics — 
(thange,  progress,  and  a  goal  toward  which  they  are  pushing  with 
unresting  stef>s.  What  matters  the*  incidental  vic<^?  It  is  bad 
enough,  })ut  it  will  !)<•  outworn  and  cast  olT  in  the  movement  <>f 
WKjiety.  In  ('hina  neither  vic<*s  nor  virtues  inertsjusc^;  in  tin; 
West  gigantif!   vices  may  ]>('.  dev(;loj)ed,  hut   they  yield    before 
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the  secret  power  at  work  within  them,  and  pass  away  while  the 
nation  presses  steadily  toward  its  goal  of  social  perfection. 

The  source  of  this  movement  in  western  civilization  lies  in  cer- 
tain Christian  ideas — freedom,  conscience,  the  sacredness  of  the  in- 
dividual. Thus  we  get  democracy,  virtue,  and  personal  i-ights, 
which  in  turn  are  the  source  of  the  restless  activity  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  he  is  striving  after  something,  he  knows  not  what,  but  it  is 
something  better  than  his  present.  It  is  foolish  to  quarrel  with 
western  civilization  because  of  its  incidental  vices  and  mistakes 
and  wanderings  from  the  path,  or  to  compare  it  unfavorably  with 
the  fixed  condition  of  the  East.  The  West  is  running  the  race 
of  destiny ;  the  East  has  stopped  midway  in  the  course. 

So  great  and  complex  a  movement  as  missions  may  be  de- 
scribed in  many  ways,  but  it  would  be  entirely  correct  to  say 
that  missionaries  go  to  the  East  in  order,  if  possible,  to  start  it 
again  on  that  career  of  endless  progress  which  is  the  prerogative 
of  man,  and  which  differentiates  him  from  the  lower  creation. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  Christian  missionary  better  than  through 
any  other  agency.  China  and  Japan  may  send  delegations  here 
to  study  our  ways  and  take  back  reports  of  our  institutions  and 
models  of  our  industries,  but  one  missionary  will  do  more  to 
start  the  living  current  of  civilization  than  all  the  delegations, 
simply  because  he  begins  farther  back  in  his  teaching,  and  awak- 
ens conscience,  and  the  sense  of  selfhood  and  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature.  The  life  of  nations,  as  of  man,  is  from  within 
outward.  Civilization  cannot  be  learned  like  an  art,  nor  does 
living  virtue  proceed  from  environment.  A  nation  like  Japan 
cannot  import  its  civilization  as  it  seems  to  be  trying  to  do;  sud- 
den and  immense  changes  niay  be  so  effected,  but  they  will  be 
hollow  and  separate  from  the  real  life  of  the  ]>eopl(\  Its  trans- 
formation, if  there  is  to  be  one,  must  be  wroui^lit  in  tlie  eon- 
science  and  moral  sense  of  the  ])eoph\  and  so  work  outwanl  into 
social  forms.  The  only  way  to  get  a  real  hold  u])on  a  human  he 
ing  is  thi'ough  his  cc^iscienee.  The  sense  of  what  is  tit,  must  rest 
on  tlie  sense  of  what  ontiht  to  he.  'VUt)  hasis  of  society  is  not 
physical,  but  moral  arid  spii'itual.  God  goes  befi>re  all  things; 
human  society  ])roce('(ls  from  him,  and  the  sense  of  him  must 
enter  into  society  if  it  is  to  bo  true  and  vital.     It  is  u  truism  that 
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the  cliaracter  of  a  nation  is  determined  by  its  religion ;  and  it  will 
rise  no  higher,  go  no  farther,  than  its  religious  conceptions  carry 
it.  It  follows  that  the  truer  its  religion  the  truer  will  be  its  na- 
tional life.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  compare  the  theism  of 
Christianity  with  the  pantheons  of  Asia.  It  is  not  simply  that 
Christian  conceptions  of  God  are  truer  and  can  be  rationally  de- 
fended, but  they  develop  the  powers  more  evenly  and  harmoni- 
ously, a7id  steadily  press  the  man  in  the  direction  of  his  higher 
nature,  and  at  the  same  time  are  practical  and  en  rapport  with 
daily  life  and  need.  The  religions  of  heathendom  are  exag- 
gerated, defective,  and  unj^ractical ;  they  move  man  tremen- 
dously, but  not  in  tlie  line  of  liis  true  character  as  man.  The 
recent  efforts  to  present  ^roliammedanism  as  a  good  religion  have 
not  changed  the  thought  of  the  world,  and  Buddhism  in  Boston 
is  not  to  be  regarded  seriously. 

Christianity  may  properly  be  called  a  civilizing  religion ;  in 
a  large  sense  it  is  its  functitjn  to  civilize,  and  it  works  in  that 
direction  with  unfailing  certainty.  It  does  not  civilize  by  teach- 
ing the  arts,  or  ]»y  j)res(:ri]jing  any  form  of  government,  or  by 
dictating  details  of  conduct;  yet  it  begets  the  arts,  and  shapes 
government,  and  determines  conduct  and  all  tliose  higher  forms 
of  life  which  constitute  civilization;  and  it  will  bo  civilization 
of  a  [)rogressive  type  and  raj  ml  movement.  Its  secret  lies  in 
its  twofold  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  as  the  leather  and  love 
for  one's  neighbor.  The  absolute  realization  of  this  doctrim* 
with  its  cognate  truths  turns  a  man  into  a  being  who  will  be  civ- 
ilized. Civilization  in  its  liighest  form  is  the  incvitabK;  se(jueiil 
of  Christianity  ;  the  religion  of  Christ  creates  tlie  city  of  liumanity 
that  lies  four  squjire  — haigth  and  breadth  ami  height  e(jual.  Ft  is 
the  only  forer;  that  sets  men  in  right  relations  to  each  oilier  and 
secures  for  th('ni  the  free(lom  of  thcMr  powers,  'i^liis  doiu^,  m:in 
enU^rs  upon  the  career  of  civilization  as  plants  elinih  l<)\v:ii-d  tlie 
Hun  or  hrooks  run  t<jwanl  the;  valleys. 

Skepti(;ism  of  the  vabn;  of  missions  as  a  eivili/ing  agency 
largely  springs  from  th(;  fa<;t  that  the  missionary  mak(\s  so  little 
efTort  t^)  secure  the;  cnvironnKMjt  and  forms  of  civilization,  lie 
carriers  only  a  book,  addresses  only  the  cons(;ienc(5,  and  awaits 
the  result.     It  .H(;oms  like  conjuring  U)  get  a  naked  savage  to  say 
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"  Our  Father,"  and  then  to  expect  him  to  go  out  and  clothe  him- 
self and  build  a  house  and  plow  the  earth  for  a  harvest;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  exactly  what  he  does,  and  there  are 
broad  stretches  of  earth  which  might  be  pointed  to  as  evidence. 
When  a  human  being  awakens  to  a  conception  of  God,  a  civ- 
ilized man  is  at  that  moment  begotten ;  he  begins  to  take  form 
in  that  direction  as  the  foetus  begins  to  grow  toward  full  man- 
hood. If  it  be  asked  why  it  is  so,  the  only  answer  is  that  it  is 
so,  and  that  the  process  is  not  only  analogous  to  other  creative 
processes,  but  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again.  The 
growth  of  civilization  has  not  been  through  the  spread  of  the 
arts  but  of  ideas,  and  the  chief  agents  have  been  living  men  with 
empty  hands  but  believing  hearts.  At  the  sources  of  the  civili- 
zation of  every  nation  in  Europe  lie  the  names  of  individual  men 
who  were  unversed  in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  their  day,  and 
carried  only  the  seed-wheat  of  spiritual  facts  and  moral  ideas. 
The  history  of  the  early  Christian  civilizations  is  capable  of 
being  repeated.  The  times  are  indeed  changed,  but  these  proc- 
esses were  wrought  in  the  unchanging  nature  of  man. 

But  the  question  is  still  urged :  What  is  the  missionary  doing 
to-day  ?  We  grant  that  his  theology  is  often  of  an  antiquated 
type,  that  he  liimself  may  be  an  im})erfect  representative  of  the 
civilization  from  which  he  goes,  that  the  society  which  sends  him 
out  may  be  ill-administered,  and  that  many  of  his  methods  are 
poor  and  inadequate.  Missions  are  often  as  badly  managed  as 
governments  and  other  human  organizations;  missionaries  are 
not  always  more  intelligent  than  those  who  criticise  them,  and 
they  blunder  in  their  choice  of  methods  as  blindly  as  their  felKnv- 
students  in  law  and  medicine  and  business  whom  they  leave 
behind  thciu.  The  missionary  is  a  mueh-abused  creature,  but  we 
do  not  now  ])lead  for  the  abatement  of  criticism;  let  it  go  on; 
much  of  it  is  just  and  all  may  be  needtnl ;  but  let  hiiu  be  treated 
fairly,  in  answer  to  the  (piestiou,  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
he  is  building  better  tlian  he  knows.  The  surprising  thing 
about  mod(;rn  as  well  as  ancient  missions,  is  that  the  results  aiv 
so  immensely  dispropoi-tionate  to  the  causes.  A  heavy-broweil, 
stout-lindxul  Scotch  missionary  ihri'ads  his  way  year  after  vi'ar 
up  and  down  the  forests  and  rivers  of  Central  Africa  and  ilies  in 
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one  of  its  swamps.  His  theology  ?  Who  knows  or  cares  what 
it  was  ?  Converts  ?  He  made  none,  but  he  sensibly  checked 
the  slave-trade,  the  greatest  and  most  inhuman  of  modern  evils. 
A  missionary  college  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosporus,  and 
the  new  nation  of  Bulgaria  is  the  result.  The  Christianization  of 
portions  of  Patagonia  is  a  small  event  in  the  on-going  of  the 
world,  but  it  renders  shipwreck  safer  there.  In  the  Turkish 
Empire  there  is  not  a  city  which  does  not  feel  the  uplifting 
influence  of  missions  in  many  ways,  and  especially  in  education 
for  both  sexes.  Western  medical  science  has,  through  missions, 
been  introduced  into  nearly  all  the  cities  of  Asia  and  made 
readily  available  to  the  people.  In  Burmah  whole  races  have 
been  redeemed  from  semi-savagery.  In  the  Fiji  Islands  and 
New  Zealand  the  entire  population  has,  through  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  missions,  been  lifted  from  the  depths  of  cannibalism 
into  a  peaceful  and  orderly  civilization.  In  India,  through  the 
agency  of  missions,  forces  have  been  started  which  promise  to 
extingui.sh  the  horrible  cruelties  to  wliich  women  are  subjoctcMl. 
The  future  of  Africa  is  still  a  jn'oblem,  but  the  missionary  is  the 
largest  factor  in  it,  and  by  his  patiently- won  intelligence  will 
teach  the  course  to  be  pursued,  as  he  hius  often  done  elsewhere. 

The  mi.ssionary  is  consUmtly  reappearing  in  other  fields  and 
forms  of  influence  than  tht»se  primarily  beh^nging  to  him,  but 
always  in  the  direction  of  a  superior  civilization.  If  he  goes  to 
savage  nation.s,  he  creates  literature,  institutions,  and  govern- 
ments, lie  frequently  iKJComes  a  diplomatist,  and,  as  the  natu- 
ral ally  of  both  parties,  gives  color  to  treaties.  It  is  a  part  of 
written  history  that  the  influence  of  a  missionary  who  never  won 
a  convert  and  w:us  nia.ssacn(l  Ixrfore  his  own  door,  fix(Ml  by  his 
influcn(;c  our  northwcjst  ])oundary  liiu^;  and  it  is  a  part  of  un- 
written and  even  secret  hisUjry  that  a  nrissionary  snioothrd  ihr 
way  for  the  JJist  treaty  Ixjtween  the  United  States  and  China,  it 
is  not  ))y  ehance  nor  in  an  exceptional  way  that  the  missionary 
comes  U>  the  front  wImiu  (jufstions  of  int<'rnational  (lijtlomacy, 
e^lueation,  and  n-easting  of  institutions  arise  in  countries  where 
he  lives.  lie  is  not  only  intelligent  and  trustworthy,  Ixit  Ity  virtu(; 
«jf  his  calling  \ut  luis  an  aptitude  for  sueh  <jijesti(»iis,  and  takes 
lo  them  inHtin(;tively,  CHpeeially  if  lie  is  an  Ann'riean  missionary. 
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Japan  is  now  undergoing  social  clianges  so  great  and  rapid  as  to 
threaten  the  national  consciousness,  and  which  may  end  in  a  de- 
nationalized life ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  missionaries  and 
the  converts  whom  they  are  educating  with  thoroughness  will 
prove  the  best  pilots  on  the  uncertain  voyage,  and  will  do  more 
than  furnish  the  leaven  of  conscience  which  the  nation  must  in 
some  way  secure.  Statistics  lie  just  in  the  degree  in  which  the 
subjects  to  which  they  are  applied  are  moral  and  spiritual  in 
their  nature.  The  number  of  converts  and  churches  bears  but 
the  slightest  relation  to  the  success  of  a  missionary.  He  goes  to 
a  nation  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  catechism  in  the  other 
— a  simple  and  pathetic  figure,  less  than  a  drop  in  the  ocean ;  but 
he  sinks  into  the  depths  only  to  reappear  in  some  other  form ; 
the  catechism  is  forgotten  and  the  Bible  has  grown  into  a  charter 
of  freedom  and  true  national  life.  He  seems  to  be  doing  little, 
but,  like  the  Norse  god  who  drained  his  drinking  horn,  and  lo  ! 
the  sea  was  narrowed,  he  often  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of 
results  miraculously  great.  These  results  are  not  always  un- 
mingled  good,  as  in  India,  where  the  restlessness  and  agnosticism 
of  the  western  world  have  displaced  the  stagnant  calm  of  an 
arrested  civilization;  but  who  claims  that  Christianity  works 
without  risks  and  tragical  losses  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  it  is  not  well,  simply  because 
the  motive  of  missions  is  changed  in  outward  form,  to  press  the 
missionary  with  the  question.  What  are  you  doing  ?  Nor  is  it 
well  to  question  or  hinder  him  on  any  ground.  He  is  at  least  a 
harmless  person,  and  from  the  day  when  Gregory  met  the  fair- 
haired  Aiujles  in  the  Koman  Forum  and  saw  in  them  angels  if 
converted,  till  the  present,  he  has  not  retarded  the  })rogress  of 
civilization.  His  work  has  not  been  ideal ;  he  may  not  be  able 
to  give  a  clear  account  of  himself  and  of  his  methods;  but  he  at 
least  understands  what  Wellington  said  to  a  clergyman  wKo 
sneered  at  missions:  "Look  to  your  marching  ordei-s."  He  may 
be  unable  to  defend  himself  against  the  social  philosophei"s  at 
home  wlio  know  exat^tly  how  society  is  to  be  redeemed,  and  what 
is  good  for  China  and  Japan  and  India  and  that  it  is  not  Chris- 
tianity, but  unless  he  is  a  person  of  unusual  meekness  lu^  may 
p()ssi])ly  reply:    "1    know  littkM)!"  the  future,  but  I  know   that  I 
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have  the  support  of  twenty  centuries,  and  that  Christianity,  in 
poorer  forms  than  I  hold  it,  has  transformed  nation  after  nation 
and  imparted  to  western  civilization  its  animating  principle.  I 
believe  that  what  has  been  done  so  often  can  still  be  done,  and 
that  if  the  decadent  nations  are  not  revived  the  reason  will  not 
be  found  in  Christianity,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  have  swept 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  redemptive  powers."  This  is  not  im- 
probable in  regard  to  some  races  and  nations,  but  who  is  so 
devoid  of  noble  feeling  as  to  sneer  at  a  man  who  gives  his  life  in 
efforts  to  save  those  who  cannot  save  themselves  ?  The  gist  of 
the  matter  has  been  well  stated  by  James  Russell  Lowell : 

*'  When  the  microscopic  search  of  skepticism  lias  turned  its  attention  to 
human  society,  and  found  a  place  on  this  planet  ten  miles  square  where  a 
decent  man  can  live  in  decenc}',  comfort,  and  security,  supporting  and 
educating  his  children,  unspoiled  and  unpolluted,  manhood  respected, 
womanhood  honored,  and  human  life  held  in  due  regard — when  skeptics 
can  find  such  a  place  ten  miles  square  on  this  globe,  where  the  gospel  of 
Christ  has  not  gone  and  ch-ared  the  way,  and  laid  the  foundations,  and 
made  decency  and  security  possible,  it  will  then  be  in  order  for  the  skeptical 
literati  to  move  thither  and  then  ventilate  their  views." 

T.  T.  Ml'NGER. 


KEPEESENTATTYE   GOYEENMENT  IN  JAPAN. 

On  the  11th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1889, 
of  the  Japanese  Empire  2550,  and  exactly  thirty-five  years  after 
the  treaty-ships  of  Perry  were  sighted  by  the  watchers  on  the  hills 
of  Idzu,  Mutsuhito,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  of  the  im- 
perial line,  proclaimed  the  new  Constitution  of  Japan.  This  in- 
strument, which  fixes  the  status  of  the  government  of  the  most 
progressive  of  Asiatic  nations,  changes  it  from  absolutism  to 
constitutional  monarchy.  The  Mikado  establishes  the  rights  of 
his  subjects,  and  shares  with  them  legislative  functions.  The 
main  documents,  comprising  the  Constitution  proper.  Law  of  the 
Houses,  Imperial  Ordinance  concerning  the  House  of  Peers,  Law 
of  Election  for  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and 
Law  of  Finance,  consisting  in  all  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-two 
articles,  are  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  study,  observation 
abroad,  and  preliminary  experiment  in  local  representation  and 
political  education. 

In  festal  attire,  the  populace  and  military  of  Tokio  had  turned 
out,  in  spite  of  mud  and  falling  snow,  filling  the  space  in  front 
of  and  near  the  palace.  The  patient  waiting  and  keen  hopes  of 
years  were  nigh  to  fruition.  It  was  the  day  of  the  great  gift  of 
"  the  heaven-descended  emperor  of  the  line  unbroken  for  ages 
eternal,"  to  "the  country  ruled  by  the  theocratic  dynasty,"  of 
which  the  Japanese  are  so  proud  to  be  inhabitants.  AVithin  the 
palace,  nobles  and  officers  of  high  rank,  the  foreign  diplomatists, 
and  the  Empress  and  her  train  of  court  ladies  were  present  in 
the  throne-room  at  10  a.m.,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  Mika- 
do. The  hour  previous  had  been  spent  by  the  Mikado  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  palace,  wherein  are  deposited  the  three  regalia 
of  sovereignty  and  the  sacred  symbols  of  his  "  heaven-descended  " 
authority.  In  this  holy  place,  in  accordance  with  the  simple  and 
austere  rites  of  Shinto,  the  ancient  and  indigenous  religion  ol 
Japan,  the  Emperor  oll'ered  prayers  to  the  spirits  o(  his  illustri- 
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ous  ancestors,  and  thus  took  oath  to  "  maintain  and  secure  from 
decline  the  ancient  form  of  government  " : 

''In  consideration  of  the  progressive  tendencj'^  of  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  and  in  parallel  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  we  deem  it  ex- 
pedient, in  order  to  give  clearness  and  distinctness  to  the  instructions  be- 
queathed by  the  imperial  founder  of  our  house  and  by  our  other  imperial 
ancestors,  to  establish  fundamental  laws,  formulated  into  express  provisions 
of  law,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  our  imperial  posterity  may  possess  an  ex- 
press guide  for  the  coui-se  they  are  to  follow,  and  that,  on  the  other,  our 
subjects  shall  thereby  be  enabled  to  enjoy  a  wider  range  of  action  in  giving 
us  their  support,  and  that  the  observance  of  our  laws  shall  continue  to  the 
remotest  ages  of  time.  .  .  .  That  we  have  been  so  fortunate  in  our  reign, 
in  keeping  with  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  as  to  accomplish  this  work, 
we  owe  to  the  glorious  spirits  of  the  imperial  founder  of  our  house,  and 

of  our  other  imperial  ancestors May  the  heavenly  spirits  witness 

this  oath." 

From  the  throne,  and  before  the  assembled  throng  of  Japan's 
elect  sons,  the  Emperor  made  an  appropriate  speech,  and  after 
the  reading  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  lianded  the 
documents  to  Kuroda,  the  minister-president  of  state.  Tlien 
the  most  significant  ceremony  and  the  most  impressive  five  min- 
utes in  Japanese  hi.story  were  over.  A  salute  of  one  hundred 
and  one  guns  from  the  artillery  boomed  in  thunderous  response, 
and  all  over  the  empire  was  flashed  the  joyful  news.  The  day 
was  given  up  to  popular  and  official  rejoicings,  merry-making, 
and  such  decoration  and  s|)cctacular  display  as  even  feudal  Yedo 
had  never  seen.  Tiie  English  word  "arch  "  was  born  into  the  vcr- 
na<^;ular.  I>(.'sides  millions  (;f  inscribe!  lanterns,  fiags,  and  nK)t- 
toes,  adorning  every  domicile  in  alley  or  in  castle  precincts,  the 
sacred  document  was  scattered  like  snowflakes  over  all  the  archi- 
pelago and  [)roniptly  studied  by  millions.  Almost  simultaneous 
with  the  f)romulgation  of  th(3  Constitution,  was  th(j  rending  of 
the  clouds  with  the  revelation  of  blue  skies  in  which  shone  the 
cud)l(!rn  of  the  Siin-hind. 

The  day  wa.s  one  of  special  honor  to  woman,  and  for  the  Hist 
time  in  Japancrse  hisU)ry  the  Empress  sat  side  by  side  with  the 
Ern|)eror  in  public.  Amnc;sty  was  granted  to  nc^arly  all  ollcnders 
and  })risorierH,  and  posthumous  nobility  was  conferred  uj)<)n  s(*v- 
eral  not<d  patriots,  "  reverencers  of  tlu;  Mikado,"  and  morning- 
sUirs  of  the  reformation  of  1808,  who  had  sulIenMl  the  deatli   of 
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malefactors  under  tlie  sword  in  the  days  of  the  Tycoon.  Best- 
remembered  among  these  noble  spirits,  now  come  to  glory  and 
honor,  was  Yoshida  Toraijiro,  who^  in  the  harbor  of  Shimoda,  at 
midnight  of  April  25th,  1854,  with  clothes  stuffed  full  of  note- 
books and  pencils  to  take  notes  of  civilization  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  his  hands  blistered  by  rowing,  stood  on  the  gang- 
way of  the  "Mississippi,"  knowing  one  English  word,  America, 
and  appealing  to  be  taken  there.  Set  ashore,  caged  and  punished, 
his  restless  life  was  ended  at  the  blood-pit  in  1859.  His  life-blood 
helped  to  swell  the  flood,  and  his  spirit  gave  momentum  to  that 
tidal  wave  which  floated  to  power  the  present  government. 

The  Constitution  proper  contains  sixty-six  articles,  treating  of 
the  Emperor,  the  rights  and  duties  of  subjects,  the  Imperial  Diet, 
the  ministers  of  state  and  the  Privy  Council,  the  judicature,  and 
finance,  with  supplementary  rules.  Under  the  first  head  the 
foundation  principle  of  the  whole  past  of  the  nation  is  reaffirmed: 

"  The  Empire  of  Japan  shall  be  reigned  over  and  governed  by  ahne  of 
emperors  unbroken  for  ages  eternal.  .  .  .  The  Mikado's  person  is  sacred 
and  inviolable.  He  combines  in  himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  ex- 
ercises them  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Constitution." 

Whereas  there  have  been  occasional  female  occupants  of  the 
throne  in  times  past,  it  is  now  to  be  succeeded  to  only  by  male 
descendants.  In  times  of  urgent  necessity,  to  avert  public  calam- 
ities, or  to  maintain  public  safety  when  the  Diet  is  not  sitting, 
the  Emperor  issues  imperial  ordinances  in  place  of  law;  but 
these  ordinances  are  to  be  laid  before  the  Diet  at  its  next  session, 
and  when  the  Diet  does  not  approve  the  said  ordinances,  the 
government  shall  declare  them  to  be  invalid  for  the  future.  No 
ordinance  can  in  any  way  alter  the  existing  laws.  The  Emperor 
determines  the  organization  of  the  different  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  salaries  of  all  civil  and  military  officers,  and 
appoints  and  dismisses  the  same.  He  has  supreme  command  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  determines  the  peace  standing  of  each. 
lie  declares  war,  nuikes  peace,  and  confers  titles,  amnesty,  panlon, 
commutation,  and  rehabilitation.  In  confi^rmitv  with  the  Iin- 
perial  Il()US(^  Law,  a  regency  may  be  established  wIkmi  necessary. 

Of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  thirty-eiglit  millions  of  tho 
Mikado's  subjects,  and  especially  to  the  thirty-six  niillions  of  tho 
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hei-min^  or  common  people,  whose  rights  have  hitherto  never 
been  acknowledged,  defined,  or  guaranteed,  thougli  their  duties 
have  been  onerous  enough,  is  Chapter  II.,  on  riglits  and  duties 
of  subjects.  Their  status  is  to  be  determined  by  law.  They 
have  the  right  of  abode  and  of  changing  the  same.  Except  ac- 
cording to  law,  they  are  not  to  be  arrested,  detained,  tried,  or 
punished.  Trial  is  always  to  be  by  judges  determined  by  law. 
The  right  of  domicile  and  freedom  from  search,  the  secrecy  and 
inviolability  of  letters,  the  freedom  of  religious  belief,  and  the 
liberty  of  speech,  writing,  publishing,  public  meeting,  association, 
and  petition  within  the  limits  of  law,  are  guaranteed  to  every 
subject.     Under  the  sun  of  Japan,  these  are  indeed  new  things. 

In  the  Imperial  Diet,  wliich  is  to  be  convoked  every  year, 
and  to  be  opened,  closed,  prorogued,  and  dissolved  by  the  Em- 
peror, both  houses  may  initiate  projects  of  law,  and  receive  peti- 
tions presented  by  subjects  when  written  in  the  form  of  a  prayer; 
but  not  suggestions  for  amendments  to  tiie  Constitution,  which 
initiative  belongs  U)  the  Emj)eror.  Deliberations  are  to  be  ])ublic, 
and  votes  arc  to  be  by  absolute  maj(jrity. 

The  ministers  of  state  give  advice  to  the  Emperor,  and  are  re- 
sjjonsible  U)  him,  and  not  to  the  Diet,  in  which,  in  either  house, 
at  any  time,  they  may  tiikc  seats  and  speak.  The  judicature  is  ex- 
ercised by  courts  of  law,  according  to  law,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Kniperor.  The  judges  are  a])pointed  from  among  those  who  pos- 
sess proper  qualifications,  an<l  none  of  the  judges  may  be  de- 
firived  of  position  cjxc(;pt  for  olTense.  Trials  and  judgments  are 
Uy  be  public.  Questions  relating  U)  alleged  illegal  executive 
measures  fall  within  tlie  cornpeteney  of  a  Court  of  Administra- 
tive Tiitigation  specially  (^stiiblishcd  by  law. 

'^riie  exp(;nses  and  r(;v(!nue  of  the  sUite  n^quire  the  consent  of 
the  Imperial  Did  by  means  of  an  annual  budget,  vvhieli  is  lo  be 
first  laid  before  the  House  of  licjpresentatives.  Expenses  of  the 
imperial  liouse  do  not  require  the  consent  of  the  Diet,  except  for 
increase.  The  fixc^d  expenditures  })ased  hy  the  Constitution  upon 
tlie  f)Owers  a[)pert,aining  to  the  Emperor,  and  su(;h  expc^nditures 
JiH  may  have  arisen  by  (;fTeet  of  law,  or  that  n;latc  to  the;  legal 
obligations  of  "  the  gov(;rnm(;nt,"  shall  neithe-r  Ix;  ngeetetl  nor 
reduced  by  the  Diet  without  the  concurrence  of  tin;  government. 
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In  case  of  urgent  need,  when  the  Diet  cannot  be  convoked,  the 
government  may  take  all  necessary  financial  measures  by  means 
of  an  imperial  ordinance,  which  ordinance  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Diet  at  its  next  session,  and  its  approbation  obtained  thereto. 
When  the  Diet  has  voted  no  budget,  or  none  has  been  prepared, 
tlie  government  carries  out  the  budget  of  the  previous  year. 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  submitted  by  imperial  order 
to  the  Diet,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  to  pass  them. 

Tlie  government,  then,  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  imme- 
morial tradition,  with  modern  features  that  follow  a  German 
rather  than  an  English  model.  It  consists  of  the  Emperor  and 
ministers  responsible  to  him,  with  a  definite  amount  of  reserved 
executive  power  and  force.  The  Emperor  invites  his  people,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  to  share  with  him  legislative  functions 
and  responsibilities.  While  dependent  on  the  Diet  for  financial 
support,  the  government  is  to  a  considerable  extent  independent 
of  a  hostile  legislature,  and  can  for  a  time  exist  without  help 
from  this  branch  of  the  body  politic. 

It  is  evident  to  the  shallowest  observer  that  already  there  is 
an  abundant  field  for  discussion  and  agitation,  and  the  lines  of 
party  divergence  may  be  almost  said  to  be  already  laid  down  by 
the  Constitution  itself.  Any  one  who  has  followed  the  currents 
of  Japanese  history  during  the  era  of  Meiji,  or  Enlightened 
Peace,  which  began  January  8d,  1868,  can  easily  discern,  vmder 
the  lines  of  the  written  document,  the  watermarks  of  compromise. 
We  expect  to  see  parties  not  merely  form,  but  spring  forth  from 
this  national  brain,  full-armed  for  work. 

The  Conservatives  will  at  once  begin  to  keep  hard  and  fast  to 
dykes  already  built,  and  struggle  to  maintain  the  imperial  pre- 
rogative. The  Liberal  Party  will,  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  or  wise,  if 
not  even  sooner,  demand  wider  powers  for  the  Diet,  a  broader 
electoral  base,  and  greater  control  of  the  finances.  Grt^iter  powei-s 
than  the  Constitution  already  grants  to  the  nobles  and  people  wo 
could  not  at  this  time  ima<jcine,  for  the  limit  of  safety  has  even  now 
been  reached.  There  may  be  a  going  forward  ;  there  is  no  going 
back.  Henceforth,  unless  all  indications  fail,  the  path  lies  but  one 
way.  The  Ja])aneso  no  longer  look  towai-d  Asia,  Russia,  or  Ger- 
many; their  eyes  are  turned  toward  Knglandand  the  Tnited  iStatOQ, 
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Interesting  as  are  tlie  other  documents,  they  are  but  expan- 
sions of  the  fundamental  law,  and  deal  with  matters  of  detail 
rather  than  of  principle.  The  House  of  Peers  consists  partly  of 
hereditary,  partly  of  nominated,  and  partly  of  elective  members. 
Members  of  the  imperial  family,  princes,  and  marquises  sit  for 
life ;  the  former  on  attaining  majority,  the  two  latter  classes  on 
reaching  the  age  of  twenty-five.  A  certain  number  of  counts, 
viscounts,  and  barons,  elected  by  the  members  of  their  respective 
orders,  serve  for  seven  years.  Men  of  ability  and  learning  nomi- 
nated by  the  Emperor  are  life  members ;  and  from  each  of  the 
three  imperial  cities  and  forty -four  prefectures,  a  member  elected 
by  the  fifteen  highest  tax-payers  in  each  may  serve  for  seven 
years,  the  number  of  the  nominated  and  elected  men  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  members  holding  titles  of  nobility. 

The  nobles,  gentry,  and  commons  constitute  the  three  classes 
of  the  Mikado's  subjects,  and  on  January  1st,  1887,  numbered  re- 
spectively 3,430,  1,940,271,  and  36,507,177  persons,  males  being 
slightly  in  excess.  The  nobility,  formerly  consisting  of  the  huge^ 
or  court  nobles  in  Kioto  having  high  rank,  but  no  land  or  })ower, 
and  the  (laimui  or  territorial  nobles,  wius,  by  the  imperial  rescrij)t 
of  June  full,  1884,  rcfonned  in  {\\g  ranks,  Article  II.  declaring 
that  "the  peerage  shall  consist  r)f  j)rinces,  manjuises,  counts,  vis- 
counts, and  baron.s."  lu  this  new  nobility,  besides  the  old  names 
and  liouses,  is  a  large  nnrnT)or  of  men  onee  of  low  rank,  who  for 
signal  ability  or  meritorious  .services  have  been  ennobled.  Evi- 
dently these  will  be  in  the  majority  in  tln^  House  of  Peei*s.  In 
Decend)er,  1888,  there  were  11  jwince.s,  28  rnanpii.ses,  82  counts, 
804  vi.scounts,  and  96  })arons;  in  all  5^1;  of  whom  'M  sit  bv 
hereditary  right,  while  out  of  the  remaining  541  a  limited  num- 
ber, not  exceeding  one  fifth  of  the  whoh;,  may  be  chosen  to  serve 
seven  years. 

The  lIou.se  of  Representatives  consists  of  about  threes  hundrecl 
rnernberH,  at  hrftst  thirty  yt^ars  of  age;,  who  pay  national  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  dollars,  'i'liey  are  chosen  for  four  v<':irs. 
Ah  the  elect^^rate  is  not  large,  there  will  probably  be  hut  one 
re[»rew'Tititive  for  evi^ry  two  thou.^atid  voUts,  or  one  to  {.)W{ivy 
125,000  irihabit'ints.  ^Phc;  eity  of  Tokio  sends  twelve,  O/aka 
ten,  and   Kiot<>  seven  me'nd»er.s.     'i'iie  Uiost  j»opidous  ])refeetures 
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have  from  ten  to  thirteen  representatives,  though  the  average  is 
a  little  over  six. 

Electors  must  be  twenty -five  years  old  and  pay  national  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  dollars.  Minute  directions  as  to  voting, 
in  over  one  hundred  articles,  are  embodied  in  the  imperial 
proclamation.  Each  voter  must  write  his  own  name  and  the 
name  of  the  candidate  on  the  ballot,  and  stamp  it  with  his  own 
seal.  At  present,  the  number  of  persons  paying  a  land  tax  of 
over  five  dollars  a  year  is  1,581,726,  of  whom  1,488,700  have 
the  right  of  voting.  The  number  of  those  paying  over  ten  dollars 
tax  is  882,517,  of  whom  802,975  may  vote  or  be  elected  to  the 
local  assemblies,  of  which  there  is  one  in  every  prefecture  and 
imperial  city,  except  in  the  prefectures  of  the  Kia  Kiu,  Bonin, 
and  the  northern  islands  of  Yezo,  which  are  soon  to  be  organized 
like  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  In  these  local  legislatures, 
2,172  members  sit,  and  the  number  of  standing  committees  is 
292,  many  of  the  representatives  having  had  eleven  years'  experi- 
ence. It  is  probable  that  there  are  at  least  half  a  million  of  eligi- 
ble males  who  can  pay  the  requisite  amount  of  fifteen  dollars  in 
national  taxes.  The  electoral  lists,  begun  April  1st,  are  posted 
for  public  scrutiny  and  correction  during  fifteen  days  after  May 
5th,  and  are  settled  June  15th,  the  national  election  day  being 
July  1st.  This  law  goes  into  effect  April  1st,  1890,  and  the  law 
relating  to  the  Diet  from  its  convocation.  The  National  Assem- 
bly buildings  are  in  process  of  erection  in  Tdkio,  and  the  tirst 
real  parliament  of  Japan  will  convene  in  the  autumn  or  early 
winter  of  1890. 

Kemembering  that  bat  twenty-one  years  ago  Yedo  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  powerful  Tycoon,  whom  all  foreigners  ami 
most  natives  looked  upon  as  the  virtual  ruler  of  Japan,  with 
army,  navy,  and  treasury  at  his  coinmaiul;  that  it  is  but  eighteen 
years  since  Dai  Nippon  emerged  from  the  condition  of  an  ag- 
glomeration of  petty  clans,  in  which  the  assassin's  sword  was 
relied  on  as  almost  the  only  check  to  absolute  despotism;  aiul 
that  tlie  people  below  the  gentry  were  })olitical  ciphers,  expected 
to  pay  all  the  taxes  and  bear  all  the  burdens  in  silence,  we  may 
well  ask  what  prospect  Japan  has  for  the  success  of  repivsenta- 
tive  government,     lu  political  experiments,  the  less  novelty  the 
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more  permanence.  Are  the  Japanese  attempting  to  transplant  to 
their  soil  an  exotic,  or  with  deep  roots  and  a  solid  trunk  at- 
tempting a  noble  graft?  A  rapid  glance  at  history  may  enable 
us  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion. 

The  contemplated  change  will  be  the  lifth  or  sixth  which  the 
body  politic  of  Japan  has  undergone  since  the  dawn  of  its  history, 
about  400  A.  D.  Roughly  stated,  the  government  of  the  archi- 
pelago, until  about  the  year  600,  was  a  rude  sort  of  feudalism ; 
from  600  to  1200,  a  centralized  monarchy  with  ministers  or  boards 
of  government ;  from  1200  to  1868,  a  duarchy  with  an  elaborated 
feudal  system ;  from  1868  to  1889,  a  centralized  monarchy  again ; 
from  1890  forth,  it  will  be  a  constitutional  imperialism. 

Many  persons  even  yet  cherish  the  thoroughly  erroneous  no- 
tion that  the  sole  cause  of  the  recent  revolutions  in  Japan  was 
her  contact  with  western  civilization.  On  the  contrarv,  had  no 
treaties  been  made,  a  mighty  political  upheaval  would  have  taken 
place.  All  the  elements  of  the  eartliquake  were  ready  for  out- 
burst wlien  PeiTy  came.  To  go  into  the  details  of  all  the  lines 
of  influence  and  movement  is  not  here  possible  or  necessary. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  though  art,  literature,  science,  scholarship, 
research,  religion,  and  patriotism  lent  each  its  force,  and  while 
hatred  of  the  arbitrary  government  in  Yedo  furnished  motive 
to  tlie  conscience  and  objective  point  for  destructive  propen- 
sities, the  supreme  and  controlling  motor  was  the  reverence  of 
all  classes  of  peoph;  for  the  throne  and  their  sacr<*d  veneration 
of  the  Mikadf).  What  had  bcc^n  the  central  idea  in  the  first  con- 
quest of  the  country  and  in  tin;  days  of  glory  and  strength  pi-evi- 
ous  Uj  feudalism,  wius  again  to  become  tlu^  engine  of  the  mighti- 
est movement  in  Japanese  history.  Further,  in  the  eyes  of 
f)atriots  tlic;  curse  oi  fe'udalisrn  had  ])een  ihat  it  se[)arated  tlie 
su})ject  from  th(;  sovereign,  weak(;ned  ih*-  ties  of  loyalty,  set  np 
intermediaries  many,  and  "<listurbed  the  harmony  between 
heaven  and  earth."  In  the  golden  age  of  the  Mikado's  suprenu; 
fxjw(;r,  from  the  seventh  to  th(;  twe'lfth  century,  all  classes  en- 
joyed the  riglit  of  petition  U)  the  tlirone,  and  thus  in  a  real  sense 
the  perjplf?  }iad  the  privileg(;  of  reflress  and  reprc\sentation,  ;ind 
the  power  to  influencfr  their  rulers.  In  .I;ip:in  of  the  Tokugawa 
days,  fn;m  160.'5  to  1868,  not  only  was  the  Mikado   inaccessil)le 
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and  the  hedge  of  his  divinity  purposely  heightened  and  exag- 
gerated by  the  authorities  at  Yedo,  but  even  to  attempt  to  get  at 
the  Tycoon  for  redress  was  tantamount  to  suicide,  while  the 
necessary  accompaniment  of  publishing  one's  political  opinions 
was  hara-kiri.  Hence,  while  in  mattei's  of  local  government  and 
clan  policy  the  military  gentry  usually  made  their  wishes  known, 
so  that  many  of  the  three  hundred  little  han^  or  feudal  princi- 
palities, were  in  one  sense  aristocratic  republics,  and  while  the 
keen  sword  could  usually  be  depended  on  to  remove  tyrants  of 
the  worst  sort,  yet  there  was  no  national  voice,  no  expression  of 
the  mind  of  the  patriots  as  a  whole,  no  safe  access  to  the  throne. 
The  aim  of  the  Mikado-reverencers  was  dual  —  to  abolish  the 
duarchy  of  the  far-divided  throne  in  Kioto  and  the  camp  in 
Yedo,  to  restore  the  Mikado  to  supreme  power,  to  unite  all  the 
functions  of  government  in  him,  and  to  have  all  national  acts 
done  according  to  public  opinion ;  in  other  words,  to  unite  more 
closely  the  sovereign  and  subject  in  mutual  influence  was  the 
aim  of  the  restoration  that  began  to  be  agitated  a  hundred  y(?ars 
before  Perry's  ships  sailed  into  Yedo  bay,  and  that,  accelerated 
by  the  opening  of  the  treaty  ports,  culminated  January  3d,  1868. 
It  is  true  that  by  "  the  people  "  in  the  Japan  of  the  last  seven 
hundred  years  the  scholar  means  chiefly  the  military  gentry,  or 
one-nineteenth  of  the  inhabitants;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the 
presence  of  foreigners  on  the  soil  of  Japan  gave  a  mighty  im- 
petus to  the  national  movement,  and  brought  it  to  a  goal  utterly 
beyond  the  ken  of  its  wisest  seers  and  most  impassioned 
prophets. 

When,  therefore,  in  1868,  the  clans  of  Satsuma,  Choshiu,  Tosa, 
and  Echizen,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Mikado-reverencei-s  got  pos- 
session of  the  imperial  city,  the  throne,  and  the  Emperor,  they 
at  once  organized  a  new  government,  in  wliich  all  the  functions 
of  the  cainp  were  united  with  the  throne.  Their  very  lirst  move- 
ment after  fighting  the  battle  of  Fushimi,  sending  the  loyal  army 
under  Saigo  to  burn  or  take  Yedo,  and  ratifying  tlie  fc^i-eign 
treaties,  was  to  demand  a  parliament.  On  the  bi\\  of  April,  1868, 
in  the  liall  of  the  Great  Council  of  State,  in  Kiott>,  tliey  bi\>ught 
the  boy  emperor  (born  on  the  day  when  Matthew  IVrry  sailed 
in   the   "Mississippi"   to  .lapan)  into  tlieir  prestMice,   and  nuulo 
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him  swear  before  all  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth  to  grant  his 
subjects  a  parliament.     Says  a  native  historian : 

"By  this  oath  he  promised  that  a  dehberative  assembl}^  should  be 
formed,  and  all  measures  be  decided  by  public  opinion;  that  the  uncivilized 
customs  of  former  times  should  be  broken  through,  and  the  impartiality 
and  justice  displayed  in  the  workings  of  nature  be  adopted  as  a  basis  of  ac- 
tion; and  that  intellect  and  learning  should  be  sought  for  throughout  the 
world  in  order  to  establish  the  foundations  of  tlie  empire. " 

Thus  clearly  we  think  it  proved  that  the  mainspring  of  the 
restoration  was  hatred  of  absolutism  and  desire  for  representa- 
tive government.  Yet  such  institutions,  as  those  familiar  with 
Germanic  traditions  know,  cannot  be  formed  in  a  day.  After 
centuries  of  political  babyhood,  men  steeped  in  the  vices  of  feu- 
dalism and  charged  with  the  passionate  instincts  of  clanship 
could  not  succeed  in  what  they  most  earnestly  craved.  Further, 
new  lines  of  sej)aration  and  development  soon  began  to  divide 
those  who,  for  years,  when  outlaws  and  conspirators,  stood  nobly 
together.  One  line  of  reformers  now  demanded  that  feudalism 
should  be  destroyed,  root  and  branch ;  that  the  Daimio  should 
yield  up  their  lands  and  power,  and  the  Samurai  tlieir  swords, 
pension.s,  and  privileges;  and  that  the  whole  people  should  stand 
equal  bef(^re  the  law. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Japanese  history  takes  on  a  human  in- 
terest such  as  makes  the  story  of  European  man  so  fascinating.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  some  who  strove  to  apply  the  brakes 
to  the  wheels  of  revolution,  to  check  all  further  political  asj)ira- 
tion,  and  keep  Japan  free  from  the  "  vices  of  democracy."  Re- 
bellions in  the  field  were  jmt  down  with  blood  and  iron.  The 
sword  of  Yamato,  even  when  wielded  by  Saigo,  the  leader  of  the 
loyal  legions  of  1868,  could  not  stand  against  shot  and  shell, 
backed  by  patriots  of  equal  valor.  In  council  and  in  assembly, 
as  well  as  in  war,  tlie  same  cc)nservative  spirit  was  met  by  the 
superior  .ability  of  men  intent  on  nobler  schemes,  albeit  them- 
selves often  arbitrary,  vacillating,  and  occasionally  reverting  to 
the  vices  of  feudalism.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  that  of  chance,  edict,  and 
irresponsibility;   yet  the  increasing  pur])08e  was  nol)ly  manifest 

in  o<;cfusional  outcroj)S  like  that  of  the  imperial  rescript  of  1881, 
20 
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promising  that  a  national  assembly  should  be  called  in  1890,  and 
the  formation  in  1878  of  local  assemblies,  by  which  the  voters 
and  members  were  exercised  in  the  rudiments  of  self-government. 

In  this  noble  education  of  a  nation  there  are  many  illustrious 
names,  some  of  which  in  this  hour  of  triumph,  belong  to  the  liv- 
ing, some  to  the  dead.  Okubo,  well  called  the  brain  of  the  revo- 
lution, Kido,  the  pen,  Ivvakura,  nearest  the  throne  and  representa- 
tive of  immemorial  lineage  and  nobility,  come  first  to  our  thought ; 
and  these  are  dead.  Of  the  living  to  whom  the  meed  of  praise  is 
due — Kuroda,  Katsii,  Soy^shima,  Itagaki,  and  a  host  of  others — 
it  is  probable  that  to  Ito  the  Japanese  owe  most  of  wise  creative 
statesmanship,  though  Inouyd  comes  scarcely  behind.  The  men 
who  led  in  1868  are  in  the  main  the  men  who  lead  in  1889 ;  nor 
least,  even  in  personal  ability  and  personal  qualities,  is  his  Majesty 
Mutsuhito,  who  among  his  gracious  acts  wipes  out  the  stain  of 
reproach,  and  by  posthumous  pardon  cleanses  the  memory  of 
Saigo,  no  more  a  rebel,  but  a  patriot — the  sin  of  1877  forgotten 
in  the  service  of  1868. 

As  the  solidity  and  permanence  of  any  form  of  government 
depend  on  how  far  it  is  rooted  in  the  past  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  and  necessities  of  a  people,  the  outlook  for  the 
future  of  the  new  Constitution  and  of  the  Japanese  people  is  full 
of  hope.  If  the  new  growth  were  merely  a  borrowed  exotic, 
transplanted  from  Europe  to  Asia,  it  would  be  sure  to  wither 
like  house-top  grass.  Since,  however,  its  tap-roots  lie  in  all  the 
past,  and  its  central  principles  take  hold  on  all  that  is  best  in  the 
national  history,  we  cannot  but  be  hopeful.  The  word  has  gone 
forth  and  cannot  be  recalled.  There  is  no  retreat,  and  motion 
must  be  forward.  As  true  as  it  is  homely  is  the  native  proverb, 
"  The  decree  of  the  Emperor  is  like  perspiration ;  it  never  goes 
back." 

William  Elliot  Guiffis. 


PEEYENTABLE  CAUSES  OF  POYEETY. 

OxE  of  the  gravest  problems  to-day  confronting  society  is 
found  in  the  wide  extension  of  great  poverty — in  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  make  a  pitiful  failure  in  the  sharp  struggle 
for  subsistence.  Many  and  diverse  are  the  panaceas  offered  to 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  but  very  few  are  based  upon  a  correct 
appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  natural  law. 

Undoubtedly  the  trend  of  social  development  is  toward  indus- 
trial democracy,  wliere  natural  inherited,  together  with  acquired 
jKjwers,  must  assume  great  force.  But  the  equality  that  is  assumed 
and  promised  in  the  constitution  of  a  democratic  state  does  not 
exist  in  the  individuals  composing  it.  The  most  such  a  com- 
munity can  do  is  to  try  and  afford  equal  opportunities  to  its 
unequally-equipped  members.  Tlie  prol)lcm  of  ])ovcrty  as- 
sumes a  greater  imj)ortance  in  a  democracy  than  in  an  absolute 
government,  inasmuch  as  in  the  former,  conditions  of  life  are  less 
regulated  by  law  and  more  by  individual  foresight  and  ability. 
Moreover,  from  this  it  is  evident  that  democracy  docs  not  neces- 
sarily liclp  prnTrty;  it  simply  places  its  conditions  to  a  certain 
extent  on  a  different  ba.sis.  Classification  of  some  kind  there 
mu.st  be  in  society;  that  is  the  best  which  is  based  on  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  fitness  and  unfitness.  The  natural  mobility  of 
such  a  society  is  at  once  a  source  of  strength  and  of  danger.  Its 
strength  is  that  it  places  no  artificial  bounds  upon  n'lv.ince;  its 
wciikness  that  pure  selfi.^hness  and  ambition  have  no  check. 
Frr>m  the  latter  it  follows  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
con.sequcnt  power,  may  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  minority;  and 
the  freest  government  may  present  relatively  almost  as  much 
poverty  as  the  most  absolute  Poverty  tends  to  be  especially 
dangerous  to  sr)cial  order  undor  democratic  institutions.  With 
more  freedom  come  greater  wants  and  a  greater  sensitiveness  to 
social  disad vantages. 

The  presence  and  growth  of  extreme  poverty  and  a  sharp 
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struggle  for  subsistence,  particularly  in  our  large  cities,  force  them- 
selves upon  the  attention  of  2)hysicians  wlio  serve  in  the  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  erected  for  the  poor.  After  seven  years'  service 
among  the  poorest  classes  of  New  York  at  the  Bellevue  and 
Demilt  Dispensaries,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  physiology  can 
afford  the  best  preliminary  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  of 
sociology.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  opposite  angles  at 
which  the  poor  and  the  rich  look  at  methods  calculated  in  any 
way  to  relieve  distress.  In  spite  of  the  cruelly  close  competition 
so  often  seen,  and  of  the  complaints  made  about  the  heartless 
methods  of  trade,  many  of  the  more  prosperous  classes  of  society 
have  a  sincere  wish  to  relieve  and  elevate  the  very  poor.  Ex- 
actly how  to  do  so  most  efficiently  appears  to  be  an  open  ques- 
tion. Numbers  of  the  poor,  led  by  theoretical  thinkers,  in  look- 
ing for  relief  demand  changes  in  fundamental  economic  laws  that 
would  require  a  disruption  of  society  to  consummate,  and  even  a 
change  in  human  nature  itself.  The  rich  who  give  freely  of 
their  money  in  charity  find  opportunity  for  doing  good  in  found- 
ing benevolent  institutions,  endowing  hospitals,  establishing 
soup  kitchens,  etc.  The  line  of  all  these  laudable  endeavors  is 
more  toward  palliating  the  effect  than  removing  the  cause.  In 
spite  of  the  large  sums  annually  donated  for  such  purposes  and 
the  good  thereby  accomplished,  the  real  problem  of  grinding 
poverty  does  not  seem  to  have  been  touched.  As  the  result  of 
a  little  more  than  five  years'  work,  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  New  York  reports  101,916  families  who  have  sought  or 
received  relief,  which  is  equivalent  to  407,664  persons  living  in 
actual  or  simulated  dependence.  An  investigation  of  this  vast 
army  of  unfortunates  will  in  very  many  cases  show  a  combina- 
tion of  ignorance,  inefficiency,  and  shiftlessness  which  are  largely 
the  results  of  physical  and  mental  ill  health. 

What  is  to  be  the  line  of  improvement  in  these  cases?  Is  it 
to  take  the  form  of  altered  laws  or  attempts  at  a  radical  change 
of  social  order?  Denison,  an  English  observer  and  worker,  in- 
cisively remarks  that  no  ballot,  nor  manhood  sulTrage,  nor  con- 
fiscation of  ])roperty,  will  ever  make  an  ignorant  man  the  equal 
of  an  educated  man.  No  political  dodge  can  reverse  the  ileoives 
of   nature;    no  munici])al    law  can  abrogate  the  suj^reinaey  of 
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mind,  nor  deliver  brute  matter  from  its  eternal  subjection  to  it. 
Our  efforts  to  relieve  the  very  poor  or  degraded  must  take  the 
form  of  pei'sonal  effort  aimed  at  individuals.  They  cannot  be 
raised  in  mass  by  altering  laws  any  more  than  by  preaching  or 
talking  at  them.  We  waste  much  time  in  this  country  boasting 
of  equal  rights.  Is  it  not  time  we  began  to  talk  more  about 
equal  powers,  or  the  way  to  try  and  attain  them?  The  inequali- 
ties of  society  are  largely  the  result  of  natural  forces,  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  there  will  always  be  many  grades  of 
prosperity  and  adversity.  It  will  be  a  great  help,  however,  to 
appreciate  the  line  in  which  this  difficult  problem  can  be  most 
rationally  approached.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  public  attention 
must  be  directed  more  and  more  toward  the  means  of  increasing 
and  preserv^ing  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health  and  vigor 
among  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

Much  disability  comes  to  many  of  the  very  poor  from  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  simplest  hygienic  laws.  This  is  perhaps 
most  notably  seen  in  regard  to  food.  Granting  the  lack  of  means 
to  purchase  a  variety  of  food,  that  form  of  nourisliment  should 
be  selected  which  will  yield  the  most  energy  and  which  can  be 
easily  digested.  This  is  precisely  what  is  not  done.  The  most 
glaring  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  diet  of  the  very  young,  at 
a  time  when  growth  is  extremely  active.  The  first  few  years  of 
life  arc,  physiologically  considered,  probably  the  most  important 
period  of  our  lives.  At  this  time  the  young  organism  has  im- 
pressed upon  it  the  elements  of  future  vigor  or  of  early  decay. 
MistiikcH  in  diet  are  sure  to  result  in  seriously  cri])pling  growth 
and  in  lowering  vitality.  Such  errors  cannot  be  excused  on  the 
ground  of  extreme  poverty,  as  the  cost  of  jiro])or  nutriment — milk 
in  some  form — is  less  than  that  of  the  food  so  often  substitutcMl, 
The  disea.se  most  commonly  produced  by  this  practice  is  known 
as  rickets,  which  is  accompanied  by  softening  of  ilie  bones  and 
various  developmental  changes  that  may  very  seriously  liandicap 
future  healthy  growth.  An  irritable  and  ill-balanced  nervous 
system  is  a  pretty  constiint  accom])animent  of  this  disease.  At  my 
children's  clinic,  out  of  oik;  lnjndrcd  consecutive  cases  latc^ly  pre- 
HCAiU'A  for  treatment,  forty-three  showiMl  mark(;d  evidencies  of  this 
taint,  in  addition  to  the  iMness  for  which  medical  aid  was  sought 
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Tliis  mifortunate  condition  is  brought  about  net  so  muoh  by  una- 
voidable overcrowding  and  hardships,  as  by  ignorance  of  the  sim- 
plest elements  of  dietetics.  The  same  disease  is  produced  in  the 
well  housed  children  of  the  rich  by  the  same  errors  of  diet.  Vari- 
ous other  unfortunate  conditions  may  not  be  so  easily  obviated. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  great  cen- 
ters of  population  have  scrofulous  or  tubercular  ailments,  due 
largely  to  foul  air,  overcrowding,  and  dirty  surroundings.  Yet 
care  and  cleanliness  would  do  much  to  obviate  even  these  con- 
ditions. 

The  first  essential  act  in  the  effort  to  aid  the  struggle  for  sub- 
sistence among  the  poor,  must  be  to  try  and  dissipate  some  of  the 
gross  ignorance  and  shiftlessness  that  so  often  accompany  it. 
The  field  of  these  efforts  must  be  the  individual  familv.  All 
permanent  relief  must  start  and  end  in  the  family.  This  is  the 
fundamental  unit  and  basis  of  society  and  the  state.  Ko  institu- 
tion can  take  the  place  of  the  family.  The  domicile  must  hence 
assume  great  importance,  not  only  as  regards  the  efficiency,  but 
also  the  morals  of  its  occupants.  Cleanliness,  fresh  air,  good 
food,  and  the  avoidance  of  too  close  a  proximity  of  individuals, 
are  alike  necessities  of  physical  and  moral  health.  There  are 
many  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject  of  housing  the  poor. 
The  problem  is  not  so  easy  of  solution  as  it  looks.  Eeduced  to 
a  simple  form,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  destruction  of  bad  tene- 
ments and  the  construction  of  good  ones  would  settle  the  ques- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  root  of  the  problem  goes  deeper,  for  a 
change  of  domicile  will  not  necessarily  change  the  nature  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  order  to  have  a  clearer  conception  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  very  poor  in  tenement  houses  and  the  mutually-act- 
ing relations  of  the  people  and  their  environment,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  and  study  their  previous  condition  before  coming  to 
this  country,  as  most  of  them  are  foreigners  or  of  foreign  descent. 
Colonel  George  T.  Balch  has  kindly  given  me  some  very  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  figures  on  this  subject.  They  are  taken  from 
memoranda  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  census  in  Ireland  in 
1841  touching  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  These  ihita 
are  specially  ])ertinent,  as  in  the  decade  following  1847,  m4,7i>8 
Iri.sh  immigrants  landed  at  New  York. 
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For  the  purposes  of  the  census  the  houses  in  which  the  Irish 
people  lived  were  divided  into  four  classes.  Those  in  the  fourth 
class  consisted  of  a  mud  cabin,  with  walls  of  turf  or  rough  stone 
not  over  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  a  roof  of  earth.  There  was 
a  single  room,  with  no  chimney  and  no  window ;  the  floor  was 
the  natural  surface  of  the  earth,  the  size  being  from  seven  and 
one-half  to  twelve  feet  square.  The  third  class  had  the  same 
construction  as  the  fourth,  except  that  there  were  three  or  four 
rooms,  and  in  a  few  cases  a  chimney  and  a  window.  In  houses 
of  the  fourth  class,  516,931  families  lived,  and  in  those  of 
the  third  class,  566,659.  In  other  words,  about  seventy-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  people  lived  in  cabins  without  floors,  chimneys, 
or  windows.  The  astonishing  statement  is  further  made  that  in 
21,463  of  the  fourth-class  huts  two  families  lived;  in  1698,  three 
families;  in  200,  four  families;  and  one  hut  was  found  to  shelter 
nine  and  another  eleven  families.  When  we  consider  that  these 
figures  are  taken  from  the  official  census  of  Ireland,  and  that  it 
was  the  poorer  portion  of  the  Irish  people  that  furnished  most  of 
the  emigrants  during  the  following  ten  years,  we  may  not  won- 
der at  the  condition  of  numbers  of  the  tenements  of  New  York, 
and  the  difficulties  surrounding  this  subject.  Many  of  the  Italian 
and  other  immigrants  now  swarming  into  New  York  find  in  the 
j>oor  tenements  better  quarters  than  they  are  accustomed  to. 
From  this  aspect  it  would  seem  as  if  tlie  tenement-house  system 
of  our  hirgc  cities  were  an  upward  step  in  evohiticm  so  far  as 
many  foreigners  arc  concerned,  quite  as  mucli  as  an  accidental 
and  unfortunate  result  of  crowding  on  a  restricted  area.  Indeed, 
in  the  last  analysis,  many  of  the  worst  social  conditions  we  sec 
are  really  stages  of  an  upward  advance.  If  certain  scattcu-- 
brained  j)liilanthroj)ists,  who  are  anxious  to  reform  the  world  in 
a  day,  could  };e  made  t(^  realize  this  fact,  much  needless  confu- 
sion would  be  avoided. 

Any  improvement  in  the  domiciles  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  improved  development  of  the  inmates.  One  conditions  the 
other.  The  two  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Such  inij)rovement  will 
be  slow,  as  it  involves  un<loing  habits  of  lif(3  foruKid  by  years  of 
eramjxjd  and  foul  environment.  Undoubtedly  it  is  easier  to  be 
clean  in  a  clean  place,  but  the  essentially  dirty  will  be  dirty  any- 
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wliere  and  everywhere.  The  similarity  between  the  life-condi- 
tions of  the  poor  in  the  country  and  those  of  the  same  class  in  a 
crowded  city  has  often  attracted  my  attention.  The  same  squalor, 
dirt,  foul  air,  and  crowding  are  seen,  although  with  a  very  little 
trouble  there  could  be  in  the  countiy  abundant  expansion  of 
the  domicile  and  free  entrance  of  pure  air.  A  similar  problem 
of  ignorance  and  improvidence  confronts  us  under  the  best  as 
under  the  poorest  of  natural  conditions.  In  some  of  the  crowded 
districts  of  New  York,  however,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
beginning  of  improvement  in  the  living  habits  of  the  people  if 
they  could  have  more  room  and  better  ventilation.  The  outer 
surroundings  of  life  not  only  express  but  also  impress  the  inner 
life.  The  inner  degradation  and  the  outer  squalor  react  upon  and 
confirm  each  other.  The  plan  pursued  by  Octavia  Hill  in  Lon- 
don appears  to  be  in  the  right  direction.  A  bad  tenement  is 
taken  and  gradually  improved,  somewhat  according  to  the  wishes, 
and  always  according  to  the  needs  of  the  inmates.  Experience 
has  shown  that  very  radical  improvements  can  gradually  be 
wrought  in  defective  tenement  houses,  and  still  a  fair  rate  of  in- 
terest be  paid  on  the  investment.  In  general,  the  right  method 
of  proceeding  is  to  elevate  people  in  their  own  sphere  before  try- 
ing to  take  them  into  a  higher  one  that  they  cannot  fill.  After 
having  procured  better  surroundings  for  the  poor  and  ineffi- 
cient, the  next  step  is  to  educate  and  develop.  This  affords 
an  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle.  But  is  not  that  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  so  because  our  methods  have  been  wrong?  Has 
there  not  been  too  much  generalizing  and  not  sufficient  attention 
to  detail?  As  already  noted,  the  individual  family  must  receive 
more  attention.  The  mother  must  have  impressed  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  cleanliness,  and  must  be  instructed  in  the  care  of 
the  house.  She  needs  to  learn  about  the  selection  and  ]^roper 
preparation  of  food  that  will  yield  the  most  nutrition  with  the 
least  expense.  The  frying-pan  is  the  only  utensil  of  cooking 
with  which  many  a  poor  woman  is  familiar.  The  women  must 
be  instructed  how  to  make  the  most  out  of  scanty  and  unprom- 
ising materials.  Many  useful  points  can  be  tauglit  tliem  about 
clothing  their  children. 

JMiiin  sewing  is  ati  accoinplishnient  unknown  to  nuiny  poiM* 
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women,  as  any  one  can  feelingly  testify  who  has  been  repeatedly 
pricked  by  the  pins  used  in  holding  their  children's  clothing  to- 
gether. In  these  and  many  other  ways  poor  women  could  be 
made  more  saving  in  their  homes,  greatly  to  the  betterment  of 
the  health  and  efficiency  of  their  children.  The  line  of  effort  is 
to  try  gradually  to  change  many  of  their  habits  of  life  according 
to  simple  and  well-known  hygienic  laws.  The  men  exhibit  fully 
as  much  want  of  thrift  and  thought  in  handling  their  wages  as 
the  women  do  in  home  affairs.  No  efforts  are  made  to  save  even 
a  little  against  a  future  necessity.  Of  foresight  and  self-denial 
they  seem  to  know  nothing.  The  10,000  liquor  saloons  of  New 
York  get  most  of  the  surplus  these  people  have  over  the  actual 
necessities  of  life.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  that  bad  air 
and  poor  food  produce  a  craving  for  stimulation.  Poverty  is  apt 
to  produce  drinking  habits,  just  as  drinking  is  pretty  sure  to  lead 
to  poverty.  It  is  a  vicious  circle.  The  poorest  districts  have  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  saloons.  If  the  houses  of  the  poor 
were  more  cheerful  and  their  food  better  prepared,  doubtless  the 
temptation  Uj  visit  the  saloon  would  be  much  lessened. 

This  brings  us  back  again  to  the  home  as  the  source  irom 
which  all  lasting  improvement  must  come.  Whatever  help  is  to 
be  extended  will  here  find  a  useful  outlet.  It  will  be  impossible, 
however,  to  find  out  the  real  needs  and  weakness  and  possibili- 
ties of  a  family  without  visiting  them.  If  intelligent  help  is  to 
be  extended,  it  must  follow  an  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
and  character  of  those  needing  it.  Owing  to  frequent  neglect  of 
this  plan,  the  large  sums  annually  devoted  to  charity  have  little 
real  and  lasting  ciTect  in  aiding  the  struggle  for  subsistence. 
S<^nnething  more  than  money  must  be  taken  to  the  poor  and 
helpless.  We  must  bring  to  them  knowledge,  foresight,  a  better 
judgment,  a  stronger  will,  and  to  a  certain  extent  must  exercise 
these  qualities  for  them,  until  th(*y  begin  to  give  evidence  in 
jW)me  degree  of  possessing  th(;rn.  We  must  try  U)  fortify  theun 
for  a  more  effectual  struggle,  and  not  simply  tide  them  ovcm-  a 
week  of  hunger.  It  is  well  to  relieve  hunger,  but  a  [)oor  man 
will  bo  just  as  hungry  tr>-nu)rrow  and  the  next  day  jis  to-day. 
Sometimes  about  the  only  result  attained  by  the  reli(^f  of  present 
dirttress   is  making  sure  its  recurrene(\     Tliis   work   of   visiting 
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aiul  instructing  tlie  poor  can,  as  a  rule,  be  better  done  by 
women  than  by  men.  They  have  more  tact  and  sympathy, 
and  can  accomplisli  results  more  easily,  in  an  informal,  friendly 
way.  If  a  woman  actuated  by  the  right  spirit  is  willing  to 
visit  a  family  regularly,  much  good  can  gradually  be  accom- 
plished. Of  course  the  results  will  be  very  slow.  Her  friendly 
instruction  and  advice  can  begin  with  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
cleanliness,  and  slowly  enlarge  in  many  ways.  She  can  try  to  in- 
culcate habits  of  thrift,  seek  to  procure  work  for  the  idle,  en- 
deavor to  have  the  children  brought  up  in  a  healthful  manner  and 
finally  taught  a  useful  trade ;  in  short,  make  them  efficient  and 
self-supporting.  As  an  aid  to  intelligence,  the  loan  of  books, 
pa])ers,  and  pictures  would  do  good  service,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  the  liome  more  pleasant.  Such  means  indirectly  strengthen 
character  by  enlarging  social  opportunity.  Any  thing  that  will 
broaden  the  range  of  their  social  relations  will  be  helpful  to  the 
poor.  By  treating  them  more  as  men  and  women  and  less  as 
poor  people,  better  results  will  be  attained.  Whatever  is  done, 
must  be  in  the  line  of  cultivating  independence  and  breaking  up 
the  habit  of  dependence.  If  the  furniture  is  rickety,  they  should 
be  told  to  mend  it  as  best  they  may,  rather  than  have  money  given 
to  purchase  new  articles.  A  three-legged  stool  had  better  have 
a  fourth  leg  put  in  as  a  makeshift,  than  be  superseded  by  a 
new  stool  that  will  soon  be  equally  crippled.  The  doling  out  of 
help  on  all  such  occasions  is  a  direct  encouragement  to  improvi- 
dence and  want  of  forethought.  We  must  not  by  our  help  make 
the  poor  eventually  more  helpless.  The  only  kind  of  help  that 
does  good  and  not  harm  is  that  which  leads  to  self-help,  and  this 
efTiciency  and  self-reliance  must  be  the  slow  growth  of  a  personal 
education. 

If  men  and  women  connected  with  churches  and  benevolent 
societies  would  be  willing  to  work  more  in  this  way  among  the 
]^oor,  the  good  results  of  their  labors  would  be  more  lasting. 
When  actually  tried,  the  method  has  proved  successful.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  a  small  society  was  formed  in  New  York  to  aid 
the  poor  and  dependent  families  of  soldiers  who  had  died  or  been 
crippled.  A  band  of  twenty-live  women  received  under  their 
care  about  two  hundred  families.     Kaeh  worker  took  as  manv  fani- 
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ilies  as  she  felt  she  could  attend  to,  visiting  them  very  often,  finding 
work  for  the  unemployed,  and  furnishing  any  necessaries  that 
would  help  toward  self -support.  No  aid  was  allowed  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  applicants.  In  some  cases 
help  was  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  six  months,  as  it  was  no  longer 
necessary,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  were  finally  es- 
tablished on  a  permanently  self-supporting  basis.  Much  time 
and  thought  and  trouble  were  of  course  expended  in  making 
such  a  work  successful.  Indirectly  this  method  helps  toward  the 
solution  of  a  grave  social  problem — the  separation  of  class  from 
class.  A  knowledge  of  the  needs,  hardships,  and  temptations  of 
those  lower  in  the  social  scale  will  lead  to  sympathy  and  right 
helj),  and  hence  to  the  increase  of  feelings  of  human  fellowship. 

Is  extreme  poverty  a  continuous  necessity?  It  is  largely 
produced,  on  the  one  hand,  by  certain  classes  being  physically, 
mentally,  morally,  and  industrially  unfit;  on  the  other,  by  the 
selfishness  of  the  rich,  who,  by  inheritance  or  acquisition,  are 
well  supplied  or  equij)ped,  and  are  not  willing  to  help  or 
strengthen  the  weak ;  who  may  even  so  control  the  soui-ccs  of 
wealth  as  to  increase  the  strain  of  poverty.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  poor  and  the  rich  are  equally  seliish, 
but  that  the  action  of  this  trait  in  the  latter  class  is  far-reaching 
and  disa^strous.  Out  of  these  fact<^)rs  has  grown  up  a  strained  and 
unequal  social  order,  which,  in  itself,  binds  and  perpetuates  un- 
fortunate conditions.  The  first  line  of  improvement  must  be  to 
educate,  strengthen,  and  elevate,  with  the  confi<l(jnt  hope  that 
the  sociology  of  the  future  will  witness  a  more  equable  division 
of  wealth.  No  uncertain  philosojihy  is  needed  in  this  work. 
Any  one  can  engage  in  it,  whatev(T  his  station  or  fortune,  so 
long  as  others  need  help  and  strength. 

IIkNUV  DWKillT  ClIAPlN. 


EEDUCING  THE  COST   OF  INSUEANCE. 

Judging  by  the  strife  of  insurance  agents  to  secure  policy- 
buyers,  one  may  well  suppose  that  in  insurance  competition 
and  liberty  of  contract  exist  in  an  unusual  degree.  Theoretic- 
ally all  persons  possessing  the  requisite  capital  may  readily 
form  corporations  or  associations  to  insure  life,  property,  or  any 
other  risk  by  any  form  of  contract  acceptable  to  themselves  and 
to  the  persons  insured.  Lulled  into  security  by  this  satisfactory 
possibility  of  having  free,  competitive  insurance  whenever  we 
will,  neither  insurers  nor  insured  stop  to  inquire  as  to  the  accor- 
dance of  the  economic  fact  with  the  economic  principle.  Such 
accordance  is  assumed  to  exist. 

This  assumption  is  not  justified.  However  it  may  seem  upon 
superficial  inspection,  insurance  companies  are  not  competitors. 
Insurance  is  not  a  free  contract  to  be  made  or  modified  at  will  by 
any  competitor  who  may  enter  the  field.  Nor  are  the  associated 
private  companies  controlling  insurance  in  the  United  States 
the  organization  best  designed  to  promote  public  welfare,  by  fur- 
nishing the  largest  reasonable  amount  of  indemnification  at  the 
most  reasonable  rates  and  with  the  widest  practicable  distribu- 
tion of  burdens  and  benefits. 

It  is  customary  to  view  insurance  contracts  as  separate,  dis- 
tinct agreements,  whereby  one  person,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
in  consideration  of  a  premium  paid,  stipulates  to  indemnify  a 
designated  beneficiary  for  certain  contingent  losses  of  life  or  of 
property.  This  is  too  close  an  inspection  of  insurance  business 
to  judge  of  it  as  a  whole.  It  is  like  trying  to  ascertain  the  size 
and  structure  of  a  building  from  the  study  of  each  brick  in  it. 
The  perspective  is  too  short.  The  true  method  is  to  examine 
insurance  as  a  whole,  looking  at  the  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures in  bulk  rather  than  in  detail,  and  viewing  the  relations  \o 
each  other  of  the  various  chisses  uf  persons  entering  into  insur- 
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ance  transactions  rather  than  the  mere  contracts  or  individuals 
themselves. 

Proceeding  by  this  method,  the  first  fact  we  ascertain  is  that 
the  623  companies  furnishing  most  of  the  insurance  taken  in  the 
United  States,  are  in  reality  not  insurers  at  all,  save  in  a  few  ex- 
ceptional instances  forming  but  a  minute  percentage  of  their  total 
business.  In  1887,  for  example,  the  contributions  of  premiums 
paid  by  the  peoj^le  to  these  companies  aggregated  $271,228,781. 
Deducting  the  interest  on  loans — such  interest,  amounting  to  about 
$10,000,000,  not  properly  forming  a  part  of  the  contribution  of  the 
people — we  have  as  a  result  the  sum  of  $261,223,781.  This 
sum  of  money  was  the  popular  donation  for  insurance  purposes 
in  the  United  States  in  1887,  exclusive  of  contributions  to  mis- 
cellaneous companies  and  to  assessment  societies.  During  the 
same  year  the  total  disbursements  of  these  623  companies  were 
$224,183,025,  a  sum  nearly  thirty-seven  millions  less  than  the 
people  gave  them.  The  meaning  of  tliis  computation  is  that  dur- 
ing the  year  1887,  which  was  not  an  exceptional  year,  the 
people  themselves  paid  every  dollar  of  expenses  incurred,  every 
dollar  of  dividends  distributed,  and  every  dollar  of  losses  home 
by  these  623  companies;  and  over  and  above  all  this  contributed 
some  $37,000,000  advance  j)remiurns  on  tlic  next  year's  in- 
surance. During  1887  tlie  capital  of  these  623  insurance  com- 
panies was  not  used  ;  it  remained  intact  and  unim})aircd. 

Clearly,  in  the  light  of  the  facts,  the  pcoj)le  in  1887  insured 
themselves.  The  premiums  paid  by  tliem  constitute  essentially 
a  public  fund  contributed  for  insurance  puq)oscs.  The  compa- 
nies were  merely  conduits  tlirough  which  the  contributions  of  the 
people  went  to  such  of  their  number  as  suffered  losses  wliich 
were  to  be  indemnified.  The  companies  were  merely  agents  of  the 
\)00]>](',  and  tlieir  trustees,  charged  with  the  ftmction  and  duty  of 
promptly  collecting,  safely  keeping,  and  cc^uitably  distributing  a 
public  indemnity  fund  to  loss-sufTcrers. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  function  of  insurance  capital.  Tt  is 
tnie  that  a  small  [)roportion  of  it,  pro})ably  less  than  one  per  cent. 
per  annum,  is  used  to  pay  losses.  But  as  a  rule  it  is  kept  intact. 
Tlic  laws  rcfpiire  it  to  be  kr»pt  unimpaired  at  standards  fixed  by 
the  charters  of  the  companies,     llcncc  its  function  is  ordinarily 
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loss-guaranty  rather  than  loss-payment.  And  wlien  the  invest- 
ments of  insurance  capital  are  examined,  we  find  that  though  when 
such  capital  was  first  contributed  it  may  have  consisted  in  lands, 
money,  or  personal  property  of  intrinsic  worth,  it  is  turned  by 
investments  into  securities  resting  either  directly  or  ultimately 
upon  the  credit  of  the  people.  It  is  invested  in  national,  State, 
and  municipal  bonds  and  stocks.  By  such  investment,  govern- 
mental agencies  of  the  people  are  made  virtual  guarantors  of  the 
payment  of  insurance  to  the  extent  of  tlie  amount  invested  in 
their  bonds.  What  is  here  meant  may  well  be  illustrated  by  the 
business  of  the  fire  and  marine  companies  reporting  to  the  au- 
ditor of  Illinois  in  1886.  There  were  206  companies,  which  in 
1886  paid  losses  aggregating  $55,921,295.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  was  also  the  sum  of  $8,983,208  due  from  these  com- 
panies for  unpaid  losses ;  making  their  total  losses  for  the  year 
$64,904,503.  Suppose  these  companies  had  not  paid  these  losses, 
but  had  dissolved,  taking  with  them  all  their  lands,  buildings, 
railway,  bank,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  stocks  and  securi- 
ties. Four  classes  of  securities  would  have  remained  to  pay  these 
65  millions  of  losses:  (1)  cash,  $14,201,726;  (2)  United  States 
bonds,  $45,698,600;  (3)  State  bonds,  $2,827,726;  and  (4)  munic- 
ipal bonds,  $11,258,084;  in  all  about  $73,986,136.  Thus,  nearly 
$74,000,000  of  government  promises  to  pay  would  have  stood  as 
security  for  the  losses.  Against  the  various  governments  issuing 
these  bonds  etc.,  the  losers  of  the  $65,000,000  would  in  case  of 
nonpayment  by  the  companies  have  had  a  valid  claim  for  indem- 
nity to  the  amount  of  the  bonds  at  their  maturity,  being  subro- 
gated by  the  law  to  the  insurance  companies  in  this  respect.  The 
result* of  the  transactions  of  these  206  companies  was  to  place  our 
governments  in  the  situation  of  virtual  guarantors  of  their  losses. 
Similar  conditions  exist  with  reference  to  the  other  companies, 
and  in  every  other  year  of  business. 

Theoretically  the  623  insurance  companies  whose  business  is 
under  inspection  exist  as  competitive  agencies,  striving  to  place 
their  benefits  witliin  reach  of  all  at  the  cheapest  practicable 
prices.  In  truth,  however,  they  are  almost  without  exception 
wrought  into  one  gigantic  insurance  structure,  managed  every 
year  with  more  complete  control  and  greater  stringency,  by  tisso- 
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ciations  of  underwriters  "  maintained  for  tlie  purpose  of  regulat- 
ing rates,  to  discourage  demoralizing  competition,  and  for  tlie 
promotion  of  correct  practices  among  companies  and  agents." 
This  is  their  description,  according  to  a  recognized  insurance 
authority.*  Commencing  with  the  National  Board  of  Under- 
writers, one  can  count  fiftj-six  of  these  associations  "for  the  pro- 
motion of  correct  practices."  Their  jurisdiction  covers  the  North- 
west, the  Southeast,  New  England,  the  Pacihc  slope,  and  every 
other  section  of  the  United  States.  There  are  State  associations 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Texas, 
Virginia,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Maine,  and  Wisconsin;  and 
there  are  similar  associations  in  Dakota  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. There  are  "  local  boards  "  and  underwriters'  associations 
in  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati, New  York,  Rochester,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  St.  John, 
Cleveland,  and  Providence.  These  associations  are  every  one  of 
doubtful  legality,  since  they  are  combinations  to  stifle  competi- 
tion. Some  of  them  exist  in  defiance  of  express  statutory  in- 
hibitions. All  of  them  are  the  real  rate  or  tariff  makers  which 
fix  the  prices  of  insurance  in  accordance  with  which  policies  are 
sold  by  the  companies  belonging  to  them.  Cutting  in  rates  by 
agents  is  puni.shed  by  susj)ension  or  other  penalty.  Thus  is 
competition  made  "less  demoralizing." 

If,  now,  the  people  pay  the  expenses,  if  insurance  is  so  con- 
ducted that  their  governments  occupy  the  position  of  virtual 
guarantors  of  losses,  if  payment  of  those  losses  falls  ultimately 
upon  and  is  borne  by  the  people  in  every  instance,  and  if  compe- 
tition, the  very  thing  the  multij)lication  of  insurance  corpora- 
tions was  designed  tr)  maintain,  is  in  fact  stifled  by  the  combina- 
tion of  those  companies  into  central  organizations,  then  why 
should  not  public  Ix;  substituted  for  private  control  of  tlu^  mon- 
opoly? Have  not  those  who  pay  the  bills  and  bear  the  bur(k;ns 
the  right  to  control  the  business?  The  organization  of  our  gov- 
ernment fjimishes  houki  guaranties  of  fair,  reasonable  dealing 
witli  the  people;  noiKJ  whatever  exist  in  a  private  insurancjo 
monopoly.     Why  shouM   not  th(^  people  do  directly  what  they 
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now  do  indirectly?     Why  should  they  not  add  insurance  to  the 
functions  of  their  government? 

Commonest  among  the  mercenary  pretensions  of  the  times  is 
the  statement  that  transference  of  functions  from  private  to  gov- 
ernmental agencies  will  impair  efhciency  and  increase  corruption. 
Private  institutions  are  held  up  as  exemplars  of  economy,  efh- 
ciency,  and  goodness  fit  for  the  people  to  imitate  in  their  govern- 
ments, but  never  to  be  equaled,  much  less  supplanted  by  them. 
This  is  the  argument  which  untruthful  self-interest  always  uses 
against  government  as  an  industrial,  commercial,  or  philanthropic 
instrumentality.  It  is  unfounded  in  fact,  and  proves  nothing  to 
the  discredit  of  governmental  institutions.  The  truth  is  that  in 
private,  not  in  public  enterprises,  is  found  the  greater  amount  and 
degree  of  waste,  inefficiency,  and  corruption ;  and  of  this  truth 
insurance  furnishes  signal  proof.  It  is  not  intended  to  deny  that 
there  may  be  found  in  private  business  many  examples  of  sur- 
passing economy,  efficiency,  and  purity.  But  comparison  is  not 
to  be  made  between  governments  and  the  exceptional  private 
businesses  here  referred  to.  To  be  fair,  when  private  business  is 
compared  with  public  business,  in  the  former  must  be  included 
the  inefficient,  wasteful  establishments  as  well  as  the  efficient  and 
economical.  The  frauds  and  failures  of  private  business  must 
be  considered  as  well  as  the  corruption  and  jobbery  of  gov- 
ernments. When  such  a  comparison  is  made  in  insurance,  the 
result  is  by  no  means  discreditable  to  those  countries  wherein 
insurance  is  a  government  function.  For  example,  there  were 
at  the  close  of  1887  in  the  hands  of  receivers  168  insurance 
companies  in  the  United  States.  One  reliable  authority  gives  a 
list  of  686  companies  failed  or  retired  in  about  fifty  years.  The 
organ  of  a  well-known  benevolent  society  said  not  long  since 
that  "  of  the  822  life-insurance  companies  organized  in  the  United 
States,  only  forty -seven  are  yet  alive."  Another  reliable  author- 
ity estimates  4,000  abortive  or  insolvent  insurance  concerns  in 
the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of  the  business  in  this 
country.  Among  assessment  associations,  800  organizations  can 
be  counted  that  collected  dues  from  their  members  and  left  them 
in  the  lurch  to  find  insurance  elsewhere.  This  is  the  reoonl  of 
*' private  enterprises  "  in  insurance  in  the  United  States.     Who 
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can  estimate  the  frauds  and  losses  behind  it?  Nothing  equal  to 
them  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  government  insurance  in 
Germany  or  in  New  Zealand,  or  in  the  records  of  public  enter- 
prises conducted  by  governments  in  this  country.  Our  govern- 
ment history  will  be  searched  in  vain  to  find  in  the  management 
of  public  schools,  water  works,  fire  apparatus,  postal  service,  or 
any  other  branch  of  government  work  similar  to  insurance  in 
quantity  and  conditions,  an  amount  of  failure  and  fraud  equal  to 
that  disclosed  by  the  history  of  private  insurance. 

Nor  do  private  insurance  companies  furnish  cheap  insurance. 
Indeed,  how  can  they  furnish  insurance  cheaply,  when  soliciting 
agents,  adjusters,  officers,  offices  and  office  equipments,  and  the 
corporations  themselves  are  multiplied  many  fold  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  the  business?  IIow  can  expenses  be  kept  down, 
when  officers,  managers,  and  general  agents,  who  should  receive 
wages  commensurate  with  mediocrity,  are  compensated  with 
princely  salaries  or  exorbitant  commissions?  The  system  of 
allowing  insurance  employees  commissions,  is  even  more  iniqui- 
tous than  the  com])cnsatiiig  of  government  officers  with  fees — a 
system  being  steadily  swept  away  in  the  process  of  law  reform. 
lIow  can  insurance  be  cheap  when  the  capital  invested  in  it  draws 
dividends  far  exceeding  in  amount  and  regularity  those  of  almost 
any  other  equal  investment  that  can  be  named?  Unlike  capital 
invested  in  other  businesses,  insurance  capital  gets  an  income 
from  two  sources  of  constant  investment — from  mortgages  and 
from  insurance.  As  a  con.sequence  of  serving  in  this  double  ca- 
pacity, we  find  that  in  1886,  while  the  average  rate  of  interest 
wa.s  about  4.75  per  cent.,  and  while  railway  capital  stock  earned 
less  than  3  per  cent,  dividends,  insurance  capital  earned  13.1  per 
cent.  In  1887  the  dividends  upon  it  averaged  nearly  14  per 
cent.,  notwitlistanding  the  almost  constiint  j)rotcsts  of  the  com- 
panies against  legislative  interference  with  their  business.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  a  f(;w  rates  of  dividends  declanMl  in  1887: 
Fire  As-sociation  of  I'liiiadclj)liia,  40  j)ercent. ;  Franklin,  2.">  per 
cent.;  eleven  companies,  20  to  24  j)ercent. ;  eighty-five  compa- 
nies, 10  t^")  20  per  cent.  each.    Nor  was  1887  an  exc(^ptional  year. 

During  twcnty-tliree  years,  from  1804  to  1880,  210  insurance 

coni]>anies  n^port  i\n''\r  dividends  as  follcnvs: 
30 
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Number  of  Dividend 

s. 

Riitp 

13 

at 

.02 

43 

.03 

49 

.04 

104 

.05 

217 

.00 

80 

.07 

313 

.08 

89 

.09 

1,094 

.10 

54 

.11 

3G3 

.12 

30 

.13 

98 

.14 

144 

.15 

119 

.16 

28 

.17 

27 

.18 

5 

.19 

243 

.20 

7 

.21 

27 

.22 

2 

.23 

13 

.24 

Number  of  Dividends. 


Rate. 


20 

at 

.25 

4 

.26 

2 

.27 

7 

.28 

3 

.29 

29 

.30 

17 

.32 

1 

.33 

1 

.34 

5 

.35 

1 

.37 

15 

.40 

2 

.43 

1 

.44 

1 

.45 

1 

.47 

1 

.50 

1 

.55 

1 

.58 

1 

.60 

1 

.65 

1 

112 

1 

130 

Only  eiglity  dividend  dates  were  passed.  Clearly,  insurance  is  a 
highly  profitable  business.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
capital  on  which  these  dividends  are  paid,  as  a  rule,  stands  intact 
and  unbroken  from  year  to  year,  simply  a  security  to  be  drawn 
upon  in  case  the  annual  incomes  of  premium  prove  insufficient 
to  meet  losses  and  expenses.  Were  not  the  14-per-cent.  dividends 
paid  on  insurance  capital  in  1887  an  exorbitant  compensation  for 
the  security  afforded  by  a  fund,  99  per  cent,  of  which  never 
served  a  day's  actual  use  as  insurance? 

It  is,  however,  by  comparison  of  the  expenses  of  government 
with  private  insurance  that  the  extravagant  cost  of  the  latter  is 
best  shown.  Germany  and  New  Zealand  furnish  examples  of 
public  fire  and  life  insurance.     The  accounts  stand  as  follows : 


Fire  Insurance. 

Revenues.  Expeiise.s.  Prop«.^rtiou. 

Private  in  Unitod  Slul»'s,    |I32,339,710  #r):{,(M4,336  .3\J 

Public  ill  Uonuaiiy,  4."), SSI, 297  murks.       4,r)94,3S-.»  maiUs  10 
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Life  Insurance. 

Revenues.  Expenses.  Prooortion. 

Private  in  United  States,    $136,884,071  $27,913,253  .20 

Public  in  New  Zealand,  £255,603  £44,044  .17 

The  comparison  of  government  insurance  in  New  Zealand 
^dth  private  insurance  in  the  United  States  is  really  unfair  to  the 
former.  New  Zealand  being  a  new,  thinly-settled  country,  every 
expense  of  government  must  be  boroe  by  a  comparative  few; 
while  in  the  United  States  contributions  come  from  a  much 
greater  number,  and  are  collectable  with  greater  economy  of  labor ; 
hence  expenses  in  the  United  States  should  amount  to  a  smaller 
per  capita  as  well  as  to  a  less  proportion  of  total  revenues  than 
in  New  Zealand.  The  comparison  proper  to  make  is  between 
private  and  public  insurance  in  New  Zealand,  where  the  condi- 
tions are  alike  in  both  kinds  of  indenmity.  And  in  the  follow- 
ing table  such  a  comparison  is  made. 

Public  and  Private  Insurance  in  New  Zealand. 

Companies.  I^venues.  Expenses.  Proportion. 

Private. 

Australian  Mut.  Life  .     .     .     . 
Colonial         '^        ^'  ... 

Equitiible  of  New  Zojd.    .     .     . 
&|uitable  Life  of  N.  Y.   .     .     .       20.317 
Mut.  A.ss.  of  Vict^jria      .     .     . 
Mut.  Life  of  Australasia 

Public. 
New  2^ialand  Government 

Life  Insurance  Dept.     .     .     255,603  44,044  .1723 

The  contrast  between  the  rate  of  expense  incurred  by  tlie 
Equitable  of  New  Y(jrk  and  tlie  New  Zealand  Govennnent  De- 
partment, i.s  especially  sliar}).  In  the  fonncr,  out  of  every  $100 
of  revenues,  $^ij  gcx).s  lor  expenses,  wliile  in  the  latter  only  $17 
in  so  used.  It  is  true  that  in  the  United  States  the  K((uitable  Corn- 
j)any's  larger  constituency  of  policy  holders  enables  it  to  reduc^e 
its  expen.se  pn)porti()n  of  revenue  here  to  .17;  but  this  is  by  no 
rnrrans  so  low  as  the  proportion  should  be  in  a  country  of  65,- 
000,000  i>of)ulation.  It  affords  us  no  reason  for  self-satisfaction 
that,  with  ovi-r  a  century  of  insurance  experic^nce,  and  with  a 
population  t<:n  times  greater  than   New  Zealand's,  we  are  able  to 


93,030 

26,307 

.1306 

13,62.'} 

10,930 

.8020 

1.870 

1,494 

.7989 

20.317 

8,741 

.4303 

10,290 

0,722 

.0533 

20,341 

9,278 

.4501 
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procure  insurance  as  clieap  as  in  a  poor,  sparsely-settled  Austral- 
asian island.    It  should  cost  us  less. 

It  is  not  alone  in  cheapness  that  public  insurance  excels  pri- 
vate. The  distribution  of  benefits  is  wider  and  the  amount  of  in- 
dividual insurance  is  greater  under  the  former  system  than  under 
the  latter.  In  Germany,  fire  insurance  averages  over  $600  per 
capita  of  population.  In  New  Zealand,  life  insurance  is  $108  per 
capita.  In  the  United  States,  life  insurance  is  $45,  and  fire  in- 
surance averages  about  $200  per  head.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  Nothing  so  greatly  contributes  to  the  moral  dignity  and 
cliaracter  of  individuals,  to  their  contentment  and  industry,  and 
to  the  welfare  of  society,  as  a  fair  distribution  of  property  among 
the  citizens  of  the  state,  and  the  establishment  of  reliable  guar- 
anties of  its  security  against  loss  or  destruction.  That  such  guar- 
anties may  be  afforded  to  all,  every  individual  should  be  the 
beneficiary  of  suitable  insurance  against  loss  of  life  or  of  property. 
It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  republic  that  the  death  of  its 
bread-winners  shall  leave  its  widows  and  its  orphans  without 
means  of  subsistence,  dependent  upon  niggardly  charity,  and, 
with  all  the  handicaps  of  poverty,  compelled  to  struggle  for  an 
existence  easily  to  be  earned  in  comfort,  if  means  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  needy.  Nor  is  it  for  the  public  interest  that 
fire  shall  sweep  away  the  resources  of  the  worker,  and  leave  him 
to  begin  anew  without  capital  to  lay  the  foundations  of  fortune. 
Insurance  involves  considerations  of  public  welfare  operating  to 
remove  it  from  the  narrow,  selfish  basis  of  a  private  contract, 
incidental  to  a  scheme  of  profit-making,  to  the  broad  domain  of 
national  philanthropy.  It  should  be  reorganized  and  made  a 
function  of  the  federal  government — the  only  depositary  power 
in  this  country  adequate  or  competent  to  the  task  of  performing 
so  vast  a  work. 

It  is  probably  true  that  a  conception  of  insurance  as  a  svstem 
of  national  indemnification,  of  which  some  628  companies  act  as 
functional  agents,  does  not  exist  save  in  the  minds  of  a  few. 
Nor  has  it  occurred  to  many  to  consider  the  sum  of  nearly 
$800,000,000,  paid  in  premiums  by  the  people  of  tlie  United 
States  in  the  year  1887,  in  tlie  light  of  a  public  donation  annu- 
ally increasing,  for  the  purposes  of  a  national  philantlm^py,  tho 
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vastness  of  wliose  totality  may  best  be  indicated  by  the  eight 
billions  of  risks  assumed  b}^  the  companies.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  the  carrying  out  of  Prince  Bismarck's  plans  for  national 
workingmen's  assurance  may  have  suggested  the  national  as- 
pects of  indemnification  to  a  larger  portion  of  the  public ;  still, 
the  project  has  usually  been  dismissed  as  being  experimental 
and  possibly  impracticable,  or  if  not  so,  then  as  being  funda- 
mentally adverse  to  individual  rights  and  liberties,  and  as  in- 
volving the  opprobrium  of  the  epithet  "  paternalistic." 

Nor  is  this  unnatural.  It  accords  with  the  history  of  insur- 
ance in  England  and  in  America.  It  is  consistent  with  the  the- 
ory that  insurance  is  a  private  business  contract.  Originally  it 
consisted  but  of  a  few  wagers  between  individuals  as  to  the 
probable  safety  of  ships  or  length  of  lives.  The  number  of  these 
wagers  has  been  immensely  increased,  both  betters  and  stake- 
holders have  been  incorporated,  and  the  variety  of  contingencies, 
technically  called  risks,  against  which  such  wagers  may  safely 
and  lawfully  be  laid,  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  Mortality  tables 
and  all  other  instrumentalities  of  estimating  the  chances  taken 
have  been  laboriously  and  scientifically  perfected.  But  all  this  not- 
withstanding, insurance  remains  essentially  a  collection  of  wager- 
ing contracts,  just  as  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  un- 
changed by  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  business,  or  by  improve- 
ment of  the  a[)j)lianccs  ff)r  its  transaction.  It  is  not  stningc  that 
the  jmblic  mind  should  continue  to  consider  insurance  in  its 
past  aspects,  rather  than  in  reference  to  its  future  possibilities. 

But  it  is  wortli  while  to  consider  insurance  as  a  system  of 
national  j»hilanthropy,  f'a])ablc  of  supj)lying  the  ])lacc  of  public 
and  private  cliarity.  It  is  ccrtiiinly  prcfc'rablo  to  charity,  since 
the  benefits  of  insurance  may  ])c  conferred  mon^  widely  and  ini- 
jjartially  than  those  of  charity.  They  may  be  conferred,  too,  as 
fair  equivalents  earned  of  right  by  contril)utions  of  premium, 
while  in  charity  benevolence  assumes  tin;  form  of  gifts  which  in- 
variably hiwcr  the  moral  standards  of  the  nu-ipients. 

There  have  b(jen  flashes  of  publi(!  ])cr(;eption  that  insurance 
might  well  bo  extended  lioyond  the  partic.'S  to  voluntary  stij)ula- 
tions.  'I'ho  early  Saxon  guilds  recognized  the  j)riiieip]<^  of  :if- 
fonling  specific  compensation  to  such  of  their  members  as  shouM 
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suiTor  from  tlie  calamity  of  lire.  In  1609  an  attempt  was  made 
to  induee  Count  Anthony  Giinther  of  Oldenburg  to  introduce 
munici])al  insurance,  but  he  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  seemed 
like  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  reimburse  men  for  losses 
presumably  sustained  by  judgment  of  God.  In  1660  it  was  pro- 
])osed  to  have  the  city  of  London  insure,  and  in  1681  the  city 
actually  undertook  the  business,  though  it  was  soon  frightened 
out  of  it  by  the  influence  of  rival  private  insurers.  About  the 
close  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  Alexander  Cutting  put  before 
Parliament  a  plan  to  protect  property  by  establishing  a  fire  bri- 
gade, a  salvage  corps,  and  a  system  of  compensation  for  property 
destroyed.  He  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  system  of  private 
fire  insurance,  then  recently  introduced,  and  to  levy  a  rate  upon 
all  houses.  It  was  essentially  a  plan  of  municipal  lire  insurance. 
In  1722  an  act  of  9  Geo.  I.,  Cap.  22,  threw  the  damages  sustained 
by  owners  from  the  "  setting  fire  to  any  house,  bam,  or  outhouse, 
hovel,  cock,  mow,  or  stack  of  corn,  hay,  or  wood,  wdiich  shall  be 
committed  or  done  by  any  offender  or  offenders  against  the  act," 
upon  the  hundred  wherein  such  offense  was  committed,  upon 
notice  being  given  within  two  days  after  the  offense.  In  1872 
one  Hopkinson,  an  alderman  of  Manchester,  England,  proposed 
for  that  city  a  system  of  municipal  insurance.  It  was  not  adopted, 
and  no  system  of  municipal  insurance  exists  either  in  England  or 
America.  In  Germany,  Austria,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Switzerland,  however,  insurance  against  fire  has  been  developed 
into  a  municipal  function  of  vast  importance,  though  it  has  not 
been  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  private  insurance.  In  the  Gor- 
man Empire  in  1880  the  municipalities  were  insurers  against 
fire  to  the  amount  of  30,000  million  marks — a  sum  nearly  equal 
to  1,000  million  dollars  of  risks.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the 
great  London  fire  of  1666,  which  showed  the  possibility  of  con- 
flagrations that  should  destroy  an  entire  city,  so  that  it  could 
not  ])ay  its  losses,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  influence  of  private  in- 
surers in  England  would  have  been  })owerful  enough  to  prevent 
insurance  there  from  bc(;oming  a  function  of  the  state,  performed 
through  appropriate  municipal  agencies.  Even  among  men  wlio 
have  been  identified  witli  insurance  as  a  nuM'c  protit-making 
business,  there  have  been  some  who  believed  in  its  wider,  liigher 
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usefulness.     Augustus  De  Morgan,  one  of  the  most  far-sighted  of 
these  men,  wrote  as  follows  in  1838 : 

"  The  theorj'  of  insurance,  with  its  kindred  science  of  annuities,  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  academical  bodies.  Stripped  of  its  technical  terms  and 
its  commercial  associations,  it  ma}'  be  presented  in  a  point  of  view  which 
will  give  it  strong  moral  claims  to  notice.  Tliough  based  upon  self-interest, 
it  is  the  most  enhglitened  and  benevolent  form  which  the  projects  of 
self-interest  ever  took.  It  is.  in  fact,  in  a  limited  sense  and  in  a  practica- 
ble method,  the  agreement  of  a  community  to  consider  the  goods  of  its  in- 
dividual members  as  common.  It  is  an  agreement  that  those  whose  fort- 
une it  shall  be  to  have  more  than  average  success  shall  resign  the  overplus 
in  favor  of  those  who  have  less.  And  though  as  yet  it  has  only  been  ap- 
plied to  the  reparation  of  the  evils  arising  from  storm,  fire,  premature  death, 
disease,  and  old  age,  j'et  there  is  no  placing  a  limit  to  the  extensions  which 
its  application  might  receive  if  the  public  were  fully  aware  of  its  principles 
and  of  the  safety  with  which  they  may  be  put  in  practice." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  proposal  to  make  insurance  a  function 
of  the  state  is  socialistic.  True;  but  the  common  school,  the 
j)ublic  highway,  the  postal  service,  and  many  other  institutions 
standing  higli  in  public  esteem  and  doing  much  for  the  common 
good,  are  in  their  essentials  both  socialistic  and  communistic. 
The  socialistic  bugbear  will  have  no  terrors  for  such  of  our  citi- 
zens as,  having  an  insight  into  the  realities  of  things,  arc  not 
frightened  by  their  names.  They  will  be  quick  to  perceive  the 
truth  so  tersely  stated  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  l:iying  before  the 
Reichstag  his  propD.sals  for  nationid  workingmcn's  insuraiuic: 

"The  fear  of  introducing  a  socialistic  element  into  our  legislation  need 
not  deter  u.s;  for,  so  far  from  this  being  a  novelty,  it  is  only  a  development 
of  the  fufxlern  hUxU'.  idea,  springing  from  Christian  morality — that  the  state 
is  bound  to  promote  the  probpcrity  of  all  its  membei*s,  and  especially  of  tl»c 
nece«Hit<jus." 

ADELiiKKT  Hamilton 
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I  AM  going  to  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  some  pungent 
remarks  on  "  the  schemes  for  regenerating  the  world,"  with  which 
a  well-known  author  was  good  enough  to  favor  me  not  long 
ago.     He  said : 

"One  main  objection  of  mine  to  tiiese  schemes  is  that  they  are  mere 
mechanism.  They  are  unethical.  They  appeal  not  to  the  moral  nature 
of  man,  but  to  the  stomach.  The}'"  are  a  chapter,  and  a  very  ignoble 
chapter,  I  think,  in  pig'  philosophy.  Not  '  Light,  more  light,'  but  '  Swill, 
more  swill,'  is  the  cry  which  ascends  from  Collect! vists  and  Anarchists  alike. 
I  grant  there  is  some  reason  in  the  cry,  and  I  would  say,  '  Well,  by  all 
means,  a  little  more  swill  then.  But  do  not  expect  to  wallow  in  swill.  I 
will  not  suffer  you,  in  order  to  that  consummation,  to  upset  the  fair  frame 
of  civilized  life,  and  reduce  all  things  to  one  dead,  dull  level,  flatly  contra- 
dicting every  worthy  idea  of  the  social  organism.  No,  we  will  try  conclu- 
sions first.  I  have  the  hangman  to  break  your  necks,  and  the  cannon  to 
blow  your  heads  off,  if  you  attempt  forcibly  to  realize  your  abominable 
Utopia.'  That  such  will  be  the  language  of  the  strong  men  who  rule 
in  Germany,  and  with  whose  strength  the  existence  of  civilization  is  bound 
up,  I  make  no  doubt.  As  to  England,  she  is  so  far  gone  in  maudlin  senti- 
mentality, so  advanced  in  the  road  to  '  self-government  by  the  basest,'  that 
I  greatly  fear  for  her  future." 

Now  it  is  no  concern  of  mine  to  defend  Socialism,  but,  I  con- 
fess, these  words  seem  to  me  neither  true  nor  just.  Assuredly 
they  misconstrue  the  nature,  as  they  distort  the  motive,  of  those 
economic  changes  which  are  certain  to  come  about,  and  which 
will  have  something,  be  it  more  or  less,  of  an  affinity  with 
"  schemes  for  regenerating  the  world."  My  friend's  stern  pro- 
nouncement set  me  thinking.  He  meant  what  he  said.  His 
accent  was  that  of  contempt,  anger — and  shall  I  hurt  his  feelings 
if  I  add? — of  instinctive  alarm,  such  as  almost  always  betrays  the 
intrusion  into  one's  comfortable  existence  of  an  unknown  and  not 
easily-measured  force.  There,  I  said  to  myself,  spoke  the  voice 
of  threatened  interests,  and  of  iuterest,  of  limited  liability  and  the 
funded  debts  of  all   nations.     I  am   far  from   iin])uting  pei-sonal 
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motives  to  mj  philosophic  friend.  He  did  but  give  utterance  to 
what  many  are  saying  in  their  hearts  and  would  be  delighted  to 
proclaim  aloud  in  like  phrase,  had  they  the  wit  and  the  courage. 
In  every  land  there  is  a  minority — few  if  we  compare  them  with 
the  millions,  yet  powerful  by  reason  of  their  wealth  and  social  in- 
fluence— whose  share  of  what  my  friend  terms  "  swill  "  has  always 
been  secure,  thanks  to  certain  other  commodities,  such  as  sheep- 
skin and  sealing-wax,  familiar  from  of  old  to  law  and  equity.  Of 
these  I  do  not  affirm  that  they  all  belong  to  the  "  rich  unem- 
ployed." Some,  I  grant,  exist  on  the  fringe  of  the  laboring  class, 
though  to  say  that  they  "  earn  their  bread  "  would  be  to  distort 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Eather  let  us  say  that  they  earn  the  cheese 
and  beer  that  give  it  a  relish,  except  that  for  beer  we  may  read 
champagne,  and  for  cheese  whatever  edible  luxuries  happen  to 
be  in  season.  To  such,  the  ''  little  more  swill "  that  my  illus- 
trious friend  is  willing  to  distribute  among  the  starving,  cannot 
greatly  matter.  ^Vhen  a  man  has  well  dined,  he  is  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  and  wishes  all  the  world  to  be  at  peace  with 
him.  '' Why,"  he  asks  in  tlie  words  of  Goethe,  "do  the  people 
make  such  a  pother?"  Why,  indeed?  Is  it  their  ignoble  motive 
to  fill  their  stomachs,  the  said  stomachs  bieng  empty  and  clamor- 
ous for  food?  "  Well,"  says  my  corresj)ondcnt,  with  an  emphasis 
worthy  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  "  let  them  fill  them,  and 
be  damned." 

I  need  not  ajK^logizc,  even  to  the  most  fastidious  reader,  for 
quoting  this  vehement  language.  It  is  not  only  genuine  but 
instructive.  It  sums  up  tlie  position  of  tlio  ordinary  monopolist, 
or  Sniithian,  who  is  convinced  that  on  tlie  side  of  the  hahentcs^ 
among  whom  he  has  gained  a  footing,  there  stands  not  only  legal 
justice,  represented  by  j)archnient  and  red  ta])e,  but  also  the  nat- 
ure of  things,  or  what  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  Icnn 
''reason  and  the  will  of  God."  The  Iligliest  Powers,  \\(\  thinks, 
arc  with  hiin.  The  inhoritanco  of  mankind  from  y)ast  ages — tiu^ 
arts,  lit^TatiircH,  Kcicnccs,  distinc^tion  of  manners,  individual  free- 
dom— all,  all,  he  cries  out,  repose  on  the  ])ra(;tieally  unlimited 
riglit  of  f)rivat<.'  j)roperty  as  their  sun;  fouinlation.  "  Do  but  un- 
tune that  string,  what  discord  follows!  "  Fn  \\\v.  eyes  of  the  oft<Mi 
well-meaning  people  <ini  nuui'jrid  Lrura  rcnLcs^  as  the  I'rL'Ucli  ex- 
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pression  has  it,  civilization  would  seem  to  raise  its  gorgeous  fabric 
on  Christianity  and  capitalism,  as  on  the  twin  columns  of  Jachin 
and  Boaz,  of  strength  and  beauty.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
many  who  3^esterday  were  defending  the  rights  of  conscience 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  civil  magistrate,  to  day  are  casting  in 
their  lot  with  the  bourgeois  state  against  the  proletariat.  They 
arc  so  far  from  resembling  Ilosca  Biglow's  pattern  j^olitician  that 
they  "do  believe  "  in  principle  no  less  firmly  than  they  cling  to 
interest.  Seriously,  when  we  think  what  industrialism  has  meant 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  what  unchecked  capitalism  means 
now,  this  contention  that  the  existence  of  a  famished  proletariat 
doomed  by  natural  law  to  slave  and  starve  is  the  stay  of  civiliza- 
tion and  has  an  ethical  basis,  would  make  Heraclitus  himself,  the 
weeping  philosopher,  shake  his  sides.  Ethics  I  take  to  be  the 
art  and  science  of  moral  obligation.  Let  me  inquire,  then,  in 
which  direction  it  bids  us  advance — on  the  path  of  free  compe- 
tition, where  the  capitalist  drives  his  herd  of  proletarians  like 
struggling  swine,  demon-possessed,  over  the  steep;  or  on  the  diffi- 
cult yet  surely  ascending  way  of  perfection,  leading  to  the  true 
human  sphere  in  which,  not  brute  force,  but  the  law  of  duty 
holds  sway,  and  the  love  of  one  another  preached  from  the  be- 
ginning to  Christians. 

But  first,  what  do  we,  who  are  neither  AnarchiwSts  nor  Socialists, 
understand  by  economic  revolution?  Are  we  denying  a  man's 
right  to  do  as  he  will  with  his  own?  Must  private  proj^erty  be 
abolished?  I  say  the  first  question  cannot  be  truly  answered 
until  we  know  what  is  a  man's  own,  and  how  he  has  come  by 
it.  To  the  second  I  reply  that  private  property  has  assumed 
forms  beyond  reckoning,  and  most  unlike  one  to  the  other;  that, 
therefore,  to  decide  against  the  right  of  private  j)roperty  in  cer- 
tain modern  shapes  is  by  no  means  to  overthrow  the  principle 
itself;  and  that  cooperation,  though  carried  to  lengths  never 
seen,  would  imply  the  development  of  private  rights  ratlier 
than  their  extinction.  But  abstract  discussion  of  this  kind  is 
not  so  much  to  the  purpose  as  might  appear.  We  liavo  to  hK>k 
capitalism  in  the  face  as  an  existing  system,  and  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  it  ought,  on  moral  grounds,  to  endure.  If  it  ouglit  not, 
if  in  spite  of  my  critic's  contention  it  has  no  ethieal  hasis,  then 
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go  it  will  and  must.  The  stars  in  their  courses  will  fight  against 
it.  "Keason  and  the  will  of  God,"  instead  of  consecrating  its 
footsteps,  will  pursue  it  with  anathema.  For  the  mere  expedi- 
ency of  a  thing  is  never  its  justification.  And  beyond  expedi- 
ency, construed  in  a  very  crude  sense,  those  who  are  loudest  in 
their  crv  of  Beati possidentes  have  not  advanced.  When  besought 
to  define  the  respective  rights  of  labor  and  capital,  they  fall  back 
on  legal  prescription,  as  justifying  the  present  distribution  of 
monopolist  claims — for  that  is  what  we  mean  by  capitalism — and 
on  freedom  of  contract  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  all  to  which  the  working-classes 
are  entitled.  The  first  half  of  this  doctrine  is  Conservatism ;  the 
second  is  Liberalism,  or  laissez-faire.  Both  together  make  up  the 
chance-medley  which  goes  under  the  name  of  modem  civilization, 
and  which  all  right-thinking  men  are  implored,  for  God's  sake,  to 
leave  undisturbed.  Now  I  repeat  that  to  do  so  may  be  expedi- 
ent and  neces.sary ;  Ijut,  if  it  is  rooted  and  founded  in  unrighte- 
ousness, the  toleration  of  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  natural  ethics 
than  has  the  keeping  a  match  away  from  a  barrel  of  gunpowder 
because  we  do  not  want  an  explosion.  This  is,  at  most,  an  ad  inte- 
rim or  provisional  morality,  not  an  ethical  solution  of  the  problem. 
But,  it  will  be  said,  j)rescription  is  legal  right,  and  we  can- 
not, unless  we  would  rend  society,  go  back  to  the  origin  of  pres- 
ent titles.  Of  course;  but  the  j)rescription  which  was  admit- 
ted by  the  civil  as  by  tlic  canon  law,  did  not  suppose  a  continu- 
ance, still  h'ss  an  aggravation,  of  the  ancient  wrong  in  which  it 
might  sometimes  have  tiiken  its  rise.  Tlie  stern  (piestion,  how- 
ever, which  is  now  j)Ut  to  governments  and  rulers  by  the  logic  of 
events,  and  by  the  Divinity  hidden  behind  that  logic,  is  whether 
a  wrong  should  be  perpetuated  U)  all  generations  without  hope 
of  redress.  Had  the  proletiiriat  died  out  and  left  no  lieirs  to 
their  degradation,  this  j>lca  of  prescription  might  avail.  But  such 
has  not  })een  the  way  of  history.  Irchmd,  for  example,  suiters 
confjuest  upon  eonrjuest,  eonfiseation  aftcT  confiscation;  yet  the 
Irish  race  will  not  consent  to  be  abr)lished,  and  tin;  <|uarn;l  of 
centuries,  unapi)ca.sed  by  j)arliam(!nt-niade  law,  is  .-ilive  at  this 
day.  Poland,  smitten  to  i)iocc8  ))y  j)ublic  tniaties,  is  a  nation. 
Italy,    aft<;r   three   centuries   of    shameful  extinction,    has   been 
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raised  out  of  the  grave  to  take  her  place  in  the  European  comity. 
Can  we  imagine  that  the  greatest  and  the  most  deeply  en- 
slaved of  all  nations,  the  nation  of  the  poor,  for  so  many  ages 
made  a  prey,  will  never  have  its  turn ;  that  the  bad  old  custom 
of  living  on  what  others  have  toiled  for,  will  stand  good  everlast- 
ingly in  the  chancery  of  Heaven?  I  for  one  do  not  believe  it. 
There  are  conditions  precedent  to  that  freedom  of  contract  which 
our  Liberal  friends  have  inscribed  on  their  banner;  and  the  chief 
of  them  is  that  reason,  and  not  chance  and  rapine,  should  certify 
the  claims  of  individuals  upon  the  resources  of  a  country. 

We  have  before  us  an  amazing  spectacle.  We  see  a  great 
multitude  plowing  the  fields,  raising  the  harvests,  digging  mines, 
smelting  ores,  building  great  factories  and  filling  them  with 
machinery,  weaving,  and  fashioning  all  manner  of  beautiful  and 
useful  things  by  means  of  the  machinery  they  have  made,  running 
the  railways,  launching  the  fehips,  carrying  the  produce  of  their 
toil  to  the  world's  end,  and  bringing  thence  in  exchange  what 
other  multitudes  have  in  like  manner  created.  And  then,  note 
the  magic  transformation !  The  banquet  of  civilization  is  spread 
and  the  company  sit  down.  Are  they  the  toilers  of  sea  and 
land  whom  we  beheld  so  busy?  Do  these  eat  the  fruit  of  their 
hands?  By  no  manner  of  means!  They  have  withdrawn  out  of 
sight  to  their  dog-kennels,  otherwise  called  hired  tenements,  and 
to  their  festering  scraps,  too  often  raked  out  of  the  refuse,  in  the 
strength  of  which  they  are  free  to  live,  to  propagate,  and  to 
create  fresh  capital.  "Homeless,  landless,  moneyless,"  such  is 
literally  their  condition.  They  are  not  even  supposed  to  get  a 
fair  share  of  the  commodities  their  hands  and  their  brains  have 
produced.  The  monopolist  bids  them  compete,  not  with  him, 
but  with  one  another,  and  he  stands  by  to  accept,  in  the  name  of 
equity,  the  lowest  tender.  That  is  the  true  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Supply,  tlie  number  of  those  who  must  work  for  wages 
or  starve;  and  demand,  tlie  least  amount  on  which  they  can  con- 
trive, whilst  working  and  breeding  workers,  not  to  starve  till 
their  average  tale  of  life  has  been  told.  Here  is  an  ethical  svstein 
indeed,  that  confiscates  for  the  benelit  of  a  hnv  the  land  of  whole 
continents;  tliat  monopolizes  the  cotton  iiulustry,  the  iron  in- 
dustry, the  coal  industry ;  that  snatches  the  corn   he  has  grv)\vn 
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from  the  hands  of  the  Eussian  peasant  on  the  Yolga  in  order 
to  send  down  prices  in  Mark  Lane ;  that  depopulates  Italy  and 
is  filling  its  hospitals  with  men  and  women  suffering  from  pel- 
lagra^ in  plainer  words,  hunger-bitten  and  famine-infected;  that 
in  the  paradise  of  "peasant-proprietors,"  France,  has  left  eight- 
een millions  Vv^thout  a  foot  of  land  to  call  their  own ;  that  in  the 
rich,  democratic,  and  educated  States  of  the  American  Union  is 
repeating  these  marvels  of  the  old  world,  laying  its  dead  hand 
upon  millions  of  acres,  and  raising  up  a  proletariat  not  only  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  but  in  Chicago  and  at  the  Golden 
Gate.  No  wonder  that  Prince  Bismarck,  whose  strong  hand  my 
friend  was  praising,  has  filched  his  program  from  Lassalle  and 
turned  State  Socialist.  The  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  industrial- 
ism can  go  but  one  step  further — to  commercial  ruin ;  and  thither 
it  is  hastening. 

But  something  more.  Bread  is  wanted,  yet  not  by  bread  alone 
does  man  live.  Social  justice  has  made  only  a  beginning  when 
it  gives  to  the  toiler  a  decent  sustenance.  The  very  vagrants  and 
paupers  who  come  to  my  door  in  these  wintry  days,  ask  for  some- 
thing besides  tlic  cru.st  I  can  oiler  them.  That  sacrament  of  com- 
munion or  Lord's  Supper,  to  which  all  are  invited,  is  spiritual 
and  human;  its  outward  symbols  hide  a  divine  substance.  And 
when  I  consider  the  scope  of  those  many  movements  which  in 
their  metliod  seem  purely  economic  or  utilitarian,  I  cannot  but 
think  them,  be  their  incidental  errors  what  they  may,  religious  no 
less  than  ethical.  Amid  the  struggle  over  concrete  interests,  in 
the  dust  and  din  of  sordid-seeming  terms  such  as  wages,  wealth, 
capital,  machinery,  a  higher  social  organism  is  forming.  Clean- 
lianded  literary  men,  heads  of  de[)artmentH,  political  or  sectarian, 
may  look  upon  this  "  romance  of  the  workshop  and  the  factory  " 
with  exactly  the  same  infatuation  which  their  ])redecessors  dis- 
filaycd  when  physical  science  was  opening  its  wonchu-ful  course. 
"llow,"  they  seemed  Uj  say  then,  "can  light  come  out  of  matter, 
beauty  and  sweetness  from  the  dust  beneath  our  feet,  or  wisdom 
from  studies  pursued  in  the  dregs  of  j)utr(;facti()n?  "  It  was  long 
ere  they  would  acknowledge  God's  newest  revelation.  All  that 
ifl  chang(;d  now.  Science!  lias  ceased  to  bo  "  an  ignoble  chapter 
in  pig  j)hilosophy.'*     And  I  make  bold  to  say  that  a  divine  rev- 
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elation  is  awaiting  us  in  the  ignoble  thing  called  money,  when 
it  is  made  the  symbol  of  justice  in  the  material  world,  and  not 
the  token  of  a  man's  irresponsible  dominion  over  his  fellow. 

Now  which,  if  we  have  faith  in  God,  is  right — the  pessimist, 
to  whom  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  slaves  at  the  mercy  of  a  few ; 
or  the  scientific  student  that,  analyzing  experience  and  finding 
progress,  declares  injustice  to  be  no  rock  of  ages,  but  a  thing  to 
be  grappled  with  and  overcome?  It  is  not  a  Liberal  delusion, 
it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  the  consciousness  of  the  race  has  been 
quickened  within  the  century.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  deep 
sea  of  popular  ignorance  overspread  the  world.  It  is  now  reced- 
ing. I  know  what  a  slight  beginning  education  has  made,  if  we 
compare  it  with  what  it  ought  to  be.  Neither  is  that  to  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  multitude.  Their  rulers  had  lisjht  and  would 
not  share  it ;  they  had  political  freedom  and  they  kept  it  to  them- 
selves. But  the  light  is  spreading.  A  vote  may  bring  very 
little  with  it  of  power  to  change  things,  still  it  is  a  sign  and 
token  that  "  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  When,  on  a  famous 
occasion,  Mr.  Grladstone  spoke  of  the  working-classes  as  "  our 
own  flesh  and  blood,"  the  House  of  Commons  was  shaken  as  at 
a  strange  hearing.  It  seemed  incredible  that  a  statesman  could 
reason  from  the  premise  of  our  common  humanity.  Yet  the  day 
is  coming  when  all  legislation  will  set  out  from  that  article  as 
the  Magna  Cliarta  of  the  world.  It  holds  within  it  truth  scien- 
tific, moral,  and  religious.  It  is  the  most  certain  fact  we  can 
go  upon  outside  revelation.  No  conquests  of  one  people  by 
another,  no  centuries  of  prescription  or  of  proscription,  will  make 
an  end  of  it.  No  rights,  however  seemingly  sacred,  will  endure, 
if  in  the  long  run  they  are  inconsistent  with  it.  That  specific 
equality  of  all  men,  not  incompatible  with  an  endless  gmdation 
of  capacities  and  powers  in  the  individual,  is,  I  am  pei*suaded, 
the  corner-stone  of  righteous  law  and  a  just  society.  Is  it  not 
the  secret  charm  which  has  drawn  to  Christianity  the  poor  and 
the  suffering?  And  with  what  front  do  men  tell  us  that  there 
is  now  a  confederacy  of  Christ  and  Arammon,  or,  iii  smoother 
])]irase,  tliat  capitalism  is  rooted  ami  founded  on  the  moral  law, 
is  identical  with  justice  and  civilization?  Ts  it  just  or  Christian 
or  civilized  that  men  should  be  slaves?     There  is  no  shame  in 
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beginning  where  our  Master  did,  with  the  wants  and  diseases  of 
mankind ;  in  feeding  the  thousands  scattered  through  the  wilder- 
ness ere  we  break  to  them  the  bread  of  a  higher  life.  Christian 
history,  at  its  grandest  epochs,  shows  us  the  missionary  guiding 
the  plow  "s^T.th  one  hand,  while  he  holds  the  crucifix  aloft  in  the 
other.  It  has  been  said  that  "  the  bishops  made  the  kingdom  of 
France  as  the  bees  make  the  honeycomb."  Significant  again  it 
is  that  the  disciples  of  Benedict  and  Columbanus  founded  towns 
and  villages  all  over  western  Europe.  The  church  was  once  the 
world's  almoner,  and  almsgiving  was  at  all  events  a  witness  to 
the  duties  of  property  and  more  humane  than  the  poor  law.  But 
now  we  want  "  justice  working  by  science  "  to  distribute  wealth 
on  a  reasonable  system.  The  principle  of  private  property  is 
not  identical  with  the  formulas  of  Adam  Smith.  "  Are  there 
any  things  which  a  man  may  call  liis  own?  "  Let  us  say  yes, 
cheerfully.  "And  may  a  man  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own?" 
The  answer  is,  no ;  he  must  act  as  becomes  a  member  of  the  great 
human  family,  as  one  who  returns  to  his  brethren  an  equivalent — 
not  a  competition-wage — for  the  good  they  render  to  him.  Instead 
of  prescrijjtion  and  competition,  we  want  an  acknowledgment  that 
society  is  a  rational  organism,  in  which  every  human  being  has 
liis  appointed  place.  There  are  many  doors  of  escape  from  slav- 
ery, be  it  capitalist,  as  now,  or  collectivist,  with  which  some 
threaten  us.  The  widest  of  all  doors,  however,  is  the  preaching 
and  teaching  of  justice  as  due  to  men  becau.se  of  their  humanity. 
To  civilize,  in  the  true  sen.se  of  the  word,  is  to  make  men  feel 
that  they  are  brethren.  From  that  brotherhood  the  Father  will 
not  be  abs<"nt.  All  men  have  a  right  to  their  daily  bread,  if  they 
are  willing  to  work  for  it.  But  a  right  no  less  incontestable  it  is 
that  they  shall  love  one  another.  Socialism  and  kindred  doc- 
trin(;s  may  dist^^rt  or  misapprehend  that  Christian  mes.sage,  but 
capit'dism  has  never  heard  of  it. 

And  if  that  alone  is  civilization  which  brings  out  the  ethic^al, 
the  liurnan  aspects  of  life,  I  do  not  hesitat(;  to  say  that  the 
manner  in  which  wealth  is  now  made,  and  the  conditioiiM  under 
which  it  is  divided,  are  among  the  ]ea.st  civilizerl  iliut  eouM  \v<ll 
be  dreamt  fff.  TIk;  deeencie-M  of  life,  the  glory  of  intellectual 
discovery,  th<j  jirogress  of  religion,  natural   and   n-vealed — what 
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do  these  owe  to  the  custom  whereby  a  man  goes  on  doubling  his 
income  every  two  or  three  years,  while  his  wage-earning  slaves 
become  more  and  more  dependent  on  him,  more  and  more  de- 
fenseless against  him,  the  richer  he  grows?  It  is  not  the  monopo- 
list that  invents,  or  explores,  or  adds  to  the  world's  resources 
Give  him,  when  he  can  claim  it,  the  "  benefit  of  the  idea  " ;  but 
do  we  not  see  for  ourselves  that  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind 
have  lived  and  died  in  poverty?  The  sweet  singers,  the  pro- 
found philosophers,  the  prophets  with  their  sacred  books,  the  men 
of  science  searching  into  God's  secrets  and  finding  their  reward — 
are  they  among  the  monopolists?  Did  the  leisured  classes  pro- 
duce them?  I  trow  not.  Genius  is  not  purchased  in  the  cheapest 
market  nor  sold  in  the  dearest.  Its  possessors  have  received 
it  from  on  high,  and  left  its  fruits  to  mankind.  Of  course  they 
too  have  been  appropriated  by  the  few,  and  fenced  round  about 
wdth  prescription  and  privilege.  But  I  do  not  call  private  luxury 
and  public  want  civilization.  Political  economists  should  aim 
at  realizing  the  great  ideal,  "  To  each  according  to  his  wants, 
from  each  according  to  his  ability."  The  question  is,  Have  they 
done  so? 

WiLLL\M  Barry. 


CHEAP   ACADEMIC   TITLES. 

The  late  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  who  represented,  as 
much  as  any  man,  the  best  biblical  learning  of  America  in  his 
day,  carried  to  his  grave  a  name  beloved  and  venerated  indeed, 
but  unadorned  by  any  academic  title  of  honor.  The  attempts  of 
whatever  college  or  university  to  affix  to  the  name  of  the  most 
widely-read  and  respected  commentator  on  the  Scriptures  then 
living  the  capital  letters  significant  of  distinction  in  sacred  learn- 
ing, were  persistently  defeated  by  his  refusal  to  wear  them.  He 
made  a  point  of  conscience  of  it,  alleging  that  it  was  distinctly 
forbidden  by  Jesus  Christ  to  his  ministers,  in  the  words,  "  Be  ye 
not  called  rabbi,"  to  receive  such  titles  of  honor. 

If  he  had  lived  till  now,  Mr.  Barnes  might  have  waived  his 
scruples,  or  put  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  and,  in- 
stead of  writing  a  name  proudly  cons})icuous  in  the  clergy-list  by 
the  aV^sence  of  scholastic  decorations,  might  have  felt  that  a  true 
humility  required  him  to  sink  down  without  further  resistance 
into  the  common  undistinguished  ruck  of  doctors  of  divinity. 
For  certainly  none  but  a  liumorist  of  the  more  audacious  type 
would  venture  to  speak  of  an  American  academic  degree,  least  of 
all  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  as  a  "  title  of  lionor."  Long 
ago  the  prestige  of  dignity  associated  with  them  by  the  usage  of 
foreign  universities,  which  still  lingered  with  fading  luster  in 
Mr.  Barnes's  day,  has  cea,sed.  Anybody  that  wants  one  can 
have  it  for  the  most  trifling  trouble  and  expense,  or  even  with- 
out cx})cnse.  No  condition  of  learning  or  culture,  or  even  of 
superior  inU.*lligence,  is  requisite.  Every  editor  whose  duty  it  is 
to  feed  the  wa.ste-basket  with  worthless  manuscript  kiK)WH  what 
illitenite  bhxikhcads  parade  the  most  impressive  capital  letters 
a.(Uir  their  namrjs,  by  unirnpfachable  authority.  Every  one  that 
wants  an  lionorary  d(;grce  can  have  it;  and  peo})h'  that  do  not 
want  it,  U)  w}ir)rri   it  is  nothing  but  an  annoyance,  as  seeming  to 
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imply  tliat  tliey  belong  to  the  class  of  fools  who  are  tickled  with 
such  compliments,  have  to  endure  it  under  the  alternative  of 
making  an  unnecessary  fuss  in  the  newspapers  over  a  trifle. 
So  that  between  the  people  that  want  it,  and  the  people  that  have 
to  take  it,  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  heavy  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion of  America  are  decorated  with  home-made  honorary  degrees. 

There  is  a  double  reason  why  Americans  of  self-respect  dis- 
like to  wear  one  of  these  titles :  First,  that  at  home  they  mean 
nothing,  or  *'less  than  nothing  and  vanity."  Secondly,  that 
abroad  they  mean  a  great  deal,  so  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred of  these  titled  Americans,  if  they  know  enough  to  be  aware 
of  the  difference,  must  be  conscious  that  in  wearing  their  titles 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  they  are  really  practicing  a  fraud ; 
they  are  wearing  a  badge  which  is  understood  there  to  be  a  cer- 
tificate of  distinguished  learning.  We  venture  the  guess  that 
there  are  more  honorary  doctors  of  divinity  in  Wisconsin,  for 
example,  than  in  the  Empire  of  Germany,  the  land  of  learned 
theologians.  "  The  woods  are  full  of  them."  At  the  late  Mis- 
sionary Conference  in  London,  in  the  multitude  of  Englishmen 
there  were  a  few  eminent  men  bearing  titles  from  English  uni- 
versities. Was  there  a  single  American  introduced  to  the  audi- 
ences that  w^as  not  D.D.  or  LL.D.,  or  both? 

How  this  indiscriminate  profusion  of  titles  has  come  to  be,  is 
sometimes  explained  by  the  multitude  of  little  log-colleges, 
founded  in  the  spirit  of  more  or  less  disinterested  benevolence, 
which  "must  live,"  or  think  they  must,  and  to  which  the  "rt'wc- 
toritas  eis  commissa "  of  conferring  honorary  titles  is  a  privi- 
lege of  practical  and  pecuniary  value,  insomuch  that  a  favorite 
and  somewhat  over-ripe  jest  speaks  of  them  as  "'  growing  rich — 
by  degrees."  Not  that  the  precious  parchments  are  actually  put 
up  for  sale,  but  that  they  are  given  "  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good"  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  corporation ;  some- 
times to  an  elderly  person  with  property  to  leave  by  will,  some- 
times to  a  minister  whose  parishioners  may  reciprocate  the  deli- 
cate attention  to  their  pastor,  sometimes  to  tlie  father  of  a  hopeful 
family  of  boys  or  the  master  of  a  preparatory  sehooL  Poubth^ss 
the  new  and  poor  little  colh'ges  liave  a  hirge  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  prevailing  folly,  for  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  the 
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number  of  honorary  titles  conferred  at  a  college  commencement 
was  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  the  graduating  class. 

But  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  respectable  old  colleges  to  wipe 
their  matronly  lips  and  point  the  backward-curving  thumb  at 
their  western  sisters ;  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  has  been  in 
the  same  business.  Perhaps  Harvard  has  a  record  as  little  blem- 
ished as  any  of  them.  Its  doctorates  in  divinity  commonly 
light  upon  learned  men,  and  always  upon  men  of  some  sort  of 
eminence.  And  its  list  of  doctors  of  laws  includes  many  illus- 
trious names.  But  from  the  day  when,  to  the  delight  of  Major 
Jack  Downing,  it  applied  this  title  to  Andrew  Jackson,  a  man 
greatly  distinguished  in  his  generation  for  his  ignorance  and  con- 
tempt of  all  law,  human  or  divine,  it  has  seemed  to  be  much 
affected  in  its  course  by  a  curious  sort  of  snobbery.  Its  criterion 
of  fitness  for  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the  civil  and  the  canon 
law  has  been  success  in  local  politics.  The  man  whom  it  de- 
licfhts  to  honor  with  its  academic  laurels  is  the  winning  candidate 
at  the  last  State  election.  Following  this  principle,  it  has  crowned 
some  heads  that  certainly  do  look  very  queer  in  that  kind  of  a 
chapjlet — wortliy  and  excellent  citizens,  distinguished  in  the  gro- 
cery and  dry-goods  business,  or  in  boots  and  slioes.  Yet  when, 
under  this  rule,  it  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  the  same  by  a 
really  aVjle  and  learned  lawyer,  it  declined  to  do  so  because  it  did 
not  like  his  person  or  his  politics.  And  small  blame  to  the  uni- 
versity for  that;  for  Dr.  ]5cnjaniin  Butler  is  not  an  agreeable  })er- 
son  to  most  gentlemen,  and  his  ]M)litical  '' j)rin(^i])l(\s  "  are  the 
worst  extant.  But  the  incident  is  of  value  as  showing  that,  what- 
ever else  may  be  the  inscrutable  meaning  (;f  a  llaiTard  LL.D., 
it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  witli  jurisprudence. 

But  if  Harvard  has  something  to  Ijc  ashamed  of,  Yale  has 
nothing  to  Ijc  proud  of.  H  the  ^^  aucloritas  connuissa^^  has  no 
value  at  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  used;  if  it  is  used,  it  ought  to 
be  u.sed  con.scientiously,  as  a  trust  for  the  encouragement  of 
leaniing.  It  is  an  ojxjn  scandal,  conlirmud  by  the  list  of  honor- 
ary graduates,  that  this  power  is  used  at  Yale  without  s(tu])1c,  to 
gratify  personal  feelings  or  to  pacify  importunate  beggars.  For 
a  lialf-century,  out  of  dcfen;ncc  to  the  scrujjles  of  l*r(\sid(;nt  Day, 
Yale  conferred  no  degrees  in  divinity.     Since  his  death,  the  roll 
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of  her  theological  doctors  has  grown  like  that  of  a  Dakota  college 
soliciting  church  contributions.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  Yale 
doctors  of  divinity  of  the  new  crop  are  a  very  illustrious  lot. 
We  are  not  in  the  least  proud  of  each  other.  As  a  class,  we  are 
distinguished  for  not  having  contributed  to  theological  science  or 
literature.    But  most  of  us  have  had  friends  in  "  the  corporation." 

These  are  the  two  universities  which,  by  their  confessed  pre- 
eminence, ought  to  have  set  a  worthy  example  in  this  matter  to 
their  younger  sisters.  Is  it  strange,  the  example  being  what  it 
is,  that  under  pressure  of  much  necessity  the  younger  institu- 
tions should  have  rapidly  bettered  the  instruction? 

Of  the  various  titles  bestowed  by  our  colleges  in  compliment, 
the  one  most  oddly  and  amusingly  abused  is  that  of  doctor  of 
laws.  This  is  a  title,  it  seems  to  be  felt,  which  will  meet  all 
emergencies  and  fit  all  cases.  Other  honorary  titles,  the  D.D., 
the  M.D.,  the  Ph.D.,  would  seem  a  ridiculous  misfit  if  inappro- 
priately placed;  but  the  IAj.D.  never  goes  amiss.  When  the 
college  wants  to  compliment  a  visitor,  or  a  benefactor,  or  one 
who  may  become  a  benefactor,  and  cannot  make  anything  else 
of  him,  it  can  always  make  him  a  doctor  of  laws.  He  may  be  a 
land  speculator,  or  may  have  invented  a  cooking-stove,  or  may 
be  proficient  in  cuneiform  inscriptions,  or  may  have  found  a 
new  asteroid,  or  may  have  put  up  a  new  brand  of  tobacco — it 
does  not  matter;  LL.D.  looks  well  after  any  man's  name,  and 
LL.D.  it  is.  A  recent  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  one  of 
our  foremost  universities,  in  which  a  member  of  the  governing 
board  felt  indebted  for  professional  services  to  a  practitioner  of 
homoBopathy  who  had  given  the  public  documentary  proofs  of 
his  small  learning  and  less  wit.  And  the  fellows  of  the  uni- 
versity were  impetrated,  as  a  personal  favor  to  their  colleague,  to 
constitute  the  man  of  globules  doctor  utriusque  juris.  What  if 
he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  utrumquejus?  He  is  no  worse 
off  in  this  respect  than  Dr.  Andrew  Jackson.  Has  anybody  been 
hurt  by  the  procedure?  It  costs  nothing,  it  gratifies  one  of  the 
trustees,  and  it  tickles  the  recipient  and  makes  a  capital  adver- 
tisement for  his  business.  It  is  indeed  a  little  mortifying  to  the 
next  man  who  receives  the  title;  but  then  he  is  free  to  explain 
through  the  press  that,  although  LL.D.  of  that  university,  he 
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does  nevertheless  know  something  about  civil  and  canon  law. 
No  serious  harm  has  been  done,  except  to  the  institution  whose 
dignity  has  been  compromised,  and  to  the  governors  of  it,  who 
have  convicted  themselves  of  perverting  a  public  trust  to  serve 
a  private  end.  There  are  no  men,  however  eminent  their  names 
or  sacred  their  vocation,  who  can  afford  to  do  this  thing,  even  in 
so  paltry  a  matter  as  an  American  doctorate. 

The  use  of  the  LL.D.  is  the  most  droll  and  incongruous,  but 
the  use  of  the  D.D.  is  the  most  discreditable.  The  wild  profu- 
sion with  which  the  pages  of  the  clergy-list  of  every  sect  in 
America  are  spotted  all  over  with  the  symbols  described  by  the 
late  Dr.  Cox  as  "semilunar  fardels,"  is  due  not  only  to  the  ami- 
ableness  or  the  business  enterprise  of  the  colleges,  but  to  the 
small  vanity  of  what  George  Eliot  unsympathetically  character- 
izes as  the  clerical  sex.  Here  is  a  curious  paradox :  that  the  one 
set  of  men  to  whom  this  sort  of  distinction  is  forbidden,  under 
the  command,  "Be  ye  not  called  rabbi,"  should  be  the  only  set 
of  men  in  America  to  seek  it,  and  make  much  of  it,  and  ostenta- 
tiously parade  it.  The  lawyer  who  should  })ut  LL.D.  on  his  tin 
sign,  on  his  briefs,  or  at  the  head  of  his  note-paper,  would  soon 
find  his  life  made  a  burden  by  the  wags  of  the  profession.  Per- 
haps the  only  instance  of  an  eminent  lawyer's  becoming  known 
under  this  academic  title,  was  when  the  most  eminent  advocate 
in  Boston  was  worried  for  a  few  weeks  by  the  Boston  "  Post," 
during  a  heated  political  campaign,  under  the  title  of  "  Dr.  Choate." 
It  is  safe  t<^^  say  that  if  there  should  be  a  combination  to  address 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar  as  "  Dr.  Evarts  "  or  "  Dr.  McVeagh," 
these  gentlemen  would  exhaust  the  resources  of  loual  science  in 
putting  a  stop  t<^;  the  nui.sance.  But  it  is  well  understood  that 
ministers  as  a  class  dr>  like  this  kind  of  thing;  and  doing  to 
others  as  tljey  would  that  these  shouM  do  to  them,  an^  j)unctil- 
ious  in  bandying  titles  among  themselves  such  as  an?  disused  by 
the  gfK)d  taste  of  more  secular  men.     It  is  an  opprohri.tim  cleri. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  degradation  of  honorary  academic 
titles  in  America?  This  might  be  a  natural  function  for  Mr. 
White's  pro[)OH(;d  national  university,  if  it  could  get  its(!lf  estab- 
lished. But  without  waiting  for  this  possibly  remote  contin- 
gency, there  is  already  at  hand  an  entirely  adecjuate  means  of 
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controlling  the  matter,  at  least  in  the  case  of  such  institutions  as 
have  a  character  to  maintain.  That  means  is  public  criticism. 
Happily,  the  older  and  better  of  our  universities  are  under  the 
salutary  government  of  irresponsible  close  corporations :  and  it  is 
a  fact  of  social  science  that  there  is  no  sort  of  corporation  that 
responds  so  promptly  and  sensitively  to  well-applied  criticism  as 
these  irresponsible  ones.  Hitherto  the  action  of  university  sen- 
ates in  this  matter  of  degrees  has  escaped  discussion  in  the  press, 
first  by  being  esteemed  quite  above  criticism,  and  then  by  being 
found  to  be  quite  beneath  it.  H  the  newspapers,  in  some  dry 
season,  should  give  account  of  the  antecedents  of  the  men  se- 
lected that  year  by  the  leading  colleges  for  their  highest  honors, 
with  a  few  appropriate  remarks  on  the  editorial  page,  the  reform 
would  be  visible  the  verj^  next  summer.  H  in  some  such  fla- 
grant case  as  we  have  alluded  to,  the  clubs  of  alumni  should  pro- 
test against  the  cheapening  of  their  own  diplomas  by  this  sort  of 
"watering,"  it  would  soon  be  found  that  there  were  no  more 
honorary  sheepskins  to  be  had  at  that  college  for  illiterate  million- 
aires, or  lucky  politicians,  or  quack  doctors,  or  begging  parsons, 
or  pedagogues  advertising  their  schools.  Any  institution  really 
in  earnest  to  recover  a  good  character  in  this  regard  would  soon 
fix  some  helpful  rules  about  it ;  as,  for  instance : 

1.  No  beggars  need  apply.  Let  no  man  receive  such  a  title 
who  asks  for  it,  either  in  person  or  through  his  friends.  This 
would  clear  away  at  once  a  crowd  of  importunate  ministers  con- 
sciously in  need  of  something  to  distinguish  them,  and  of  English 
dissenters  with  their  plaintive  appeal  ad  miseiicordiam  in  view 
of  the  lack  of  university  recognition  at  home. 

2.  Each  faculty  shall  nominate  the  candidates  for  its  own 
honorary  degrees.  The  value  of  such  a  rule  was  illustrated  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  foremost  of  American  composei-s  publicly 
refused  to  accept  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  otToreil  to  him  by 
one  of  the  foremost  of  American  universities.  His  answer  mii^ht 
fitly  have  been  (whether  it  was  or  not):  "  You  are  inoompetont  to 
confer  this  degree.  The  State  legislature  cannot  make  you  com- 
petent.  You  have  no  faculty  of  music.  The  diplonui  you  otTor 
me  is  a  certificate  of  my  profieiencv  in  one  of  the  most  ditVieult 
of  sciences  and  arts,  volunteered  by  a  parcel  of  lawyoi-s  and  niin- 
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isters  who  are  densely  and  monumentally  ignorant  of  the  whole 
subject.  Wait  till  you  have  restored  music  to  its  ancient  place 
■among  the  liberal  sciences,  and  founded  your  chairs  of  instruc- 
tion in  it."  This  rule  might  not  in  all  cases  work  an  improve- 
ment on  the  existing  practice.  When  Jefferson  Medical  College 
once  gave  the  degree  in  divinity,  it  hit  so  much  nearer  the  mark 
than  the  average  academico-clerical  body  that  one  might  have 
wished  the  medical  gentlemen  to  have  exclusive  control  of  that 
title.  But  in  general  it  would  be  safer,  no  doubt,  if  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  university  should  declare  that  it  would  act  in 
this  matter  only  on  nomination  by  the  appropriate  faculty,  with 
a  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  candidate  was  entitled 
to  the  proposed  distinction.  One  effect  of  this  rule  would  be  to 
confine  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees  to  those  institutions 
which  include  several  faculties  and  in  some  sense  may  be  called 
universities.  Such  an  institution,  dealing  with  this  business  as 
a  serious  matter  instead  of  a  joke,  would  find  its  titles  coming 
back  into  currency  and  up  to  par,  and  written  with  the  name  of 
the  university  attached,  to  show  that  they  really  mean  something. 
But,  after  all,  is  the  present  degradation  and  vulgarization  of 
academic  degrees  worth  the  trouble  of  remedying?  Is  not  the 
collation  of  such  degrees  a  mediaival  tradition  quite  unfitted  to 
modern  and  especially  to  American  conditions?  And  since,  at 
the  gait  it  is  now  going,  it  is  likely  to  go  out  amid  the  general 
ridicule,  is  this  not  the  best  disposition  to  make  of  it — to  turn 
the  venerable  relic  over  to  the  Chautauqua  ladies  and  gentlemen 
to  play  with,  until  the  i)laything  is  worn  out?  Whether  best 
or  not,  this  is  the  end  it  is  likely  to  come  to. 

Leonakd  Woulsey  Bacon. 
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A  SUN  as  big  again  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  tlie  skj  deep- 
blue  overhead,  shading  down  to  white ;  on  the  horizon  a  shim- 
mering curtain  of  golden  dust-cloud ;  green  maize  and  ripening 
wheat  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  and  in  the  vast  sun-scorched 
solitude  a  single  cart  drawn  by  black  bufialoes  moves  slowly 
on  as  though  of  its  own  accord,  though  on  closer  observation 
the  driver  will  be  seen  stretched  prone  on  top  of  his  high-piled 
load:  such  is  Eoumania.  The  team  comes  to  a  bridge — for 
since  King  Charles  began  to  rule  there  are  bridges.  But  the 
peasant  rises,  stands  straight  up  in  his  white  blouse  and  white 
breeches,  broad  leather  belt,  and  felt  hat,  and  drives  his  buffaloes 
past  the  bridge  and  almost  perpendicularly  dowm  the  steep  bank 
into  the  water.  The  river  bed  gives  proof  how  violent  at  times 
the  stream  can  be.  Formerly  the  wayfarer  had  to  w^ait  eight  or 
ten  days  when  the  river  was  swollen  by  rains,  so  that  with  a  re- 
inforcement of  fourteen  horses  and  oxen  he  might,  seated  on  the 
cover  of  his  wagon,  at  peril  of  his  life  reach  the  other  bank.  In 
midsummer  the  water  wearily  pursues  its  course  between  the 
stones  over  which  the  cart  goes  bumping.  Suddenly  at  the 
deepest  place  are  seen  to  emerge  from  the  water  the  dark  backs 
of  hippopotami — or  what  might  pass  for  such.  It  is  a  herd 
of  buffaloes  at  their  siesta.  Slowly  they  raise  their  shiny  noz- 
zles and  lay  their  massive  black  horns  back ;  this  but  seldom, 
however,  as  though  loath  to  intercept  the  sun's  rays  beating  down 
upon  them  and  making  the  cool  water  seem  still  more  grateful. 
So  intense  is  the  heat,  one  feels  as  though  one  were  inhaling 
flame.  Touch  with  the  hand  wood  or  iron,  and  it  is  found  burn- 
ing hot.  Still,  neither  the  dark-skinned  man  nor  the  beasts  nor 
the  ears  of  corn  in  the  fields  seem  to  feel  discomfort.  The  ihist 
raised  by  the  team  floats  like  a  white  mist  over  the  fields,  and 
falls  to  the  same  j)lace  again,  for  there  is  not  in  the  air  enough 
of  motion  to  transport  a  dust  })article. 
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For  the  man  the  shadow  of  his  cart  provides  sufficiently  the 
means  of  the  noontide  rest,  and  his  slumber  is  deep.  The 
buffaloes,  too,  lie  down  to  rest  under  the  joke  and  begin  the  slow 
and  weiorhty  task  of  chewino:  the  cud.  A  lark  soars  aloft  from 
the  fields,  singing,  and  the  crickets  are  chirping,  dinning  the  ears. 
After  a  lengthy  wait,  man  and  beast  resume  their  journey  till 
the  evening  shadows  grow  long  and  the  horizon  exchanges  its 
golden  curtain  for  one  of  purple.  A  well-pole,  resembling  a 
ship's  crane,  is  the  first  indication  of  the  neighborhood  of  a  village. 
Black  and  sharp  it  stands  out  from  the  shimmering  background, 
for  elsewhere  hardly  a  tree  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  fields. 
A  loud  barking  of  dogs  is  heard.  Girls  returning  from  the  maize 
fields,  in  their  red  gowns,  white  smock-frocks,  and  yellow  or  red 
headkerchiefs,  stroll  through  the  meadows  like  moving  flowers. 
The  cows  are  leaving  the  pasture  and  are  on  the  way  home  to 
drink.  Gigantic  swine  are  feeding  among  the  waste-heaps  of  the  \^1- 
lage,  while  ravens  are  feasting  on  the  remains  of  a  dog.  Great 
flocks  of  geese  are  uttering  their  cries  and  fluttenng  their  wings, 
and  a  little  boy,  with  nothing  on  him  but  an  abbreviated  shirt  and 
an  enormous  cap  of  lambskin,  holds  in  his  arms  a  goose  nearly  as 
big  as  himself,  and  defends  her  against  the  attacks  of  a  still 
much  bigger  pig.  Women  in  white  veils  lower  the  well-pole, 
and  with  their  green-glazed  amphoras  on  their  heads  go  home- 
ward, spinning  wool  as  they  walk.  Ofttinies  on  the  arm  that  car- 
ries the  distaif  rests  a  babe.  From  another  quarter  comes  a 
woman  on  liorse-back,  man-fashion,  wearing  a  felt  hat  over  her 
veil,  lier  narrow  skirt  pulled  ])acl\,  leaving  the  big  wrinkled  boots 
and  the  knees  exj)osed.  Tlie  liorse  goes  slowly  and  wearily 
and  hangs  its  liead,  th(;  bridle  lying  slack  upon  the  neck.  This 
woman  also  carries  a  babe  in  her  arms  and  is  hushing  it. 

We  are  coming  ever  nearer  t<)  the  village.  The  first  habi- 
tations one  sees  are  subterranean,  and  their  green,  moss-covered 
roofs  rise  barely  above  the  surface.  Tliese  are  cool  in  summer, 
warm  in  winter,  sh(;lt(;red  from  wind  and  snow-storms;  and  while 
the  Turks  were  overrunning  and  pillaging  the  country  the  houses 
hid  themHelv(;s  from  th(Mn.  Now  we  come  to  dwellings  of  an- 
other sort  (paifmt/),  liuilt  of  twigs  and  mud,  roofccl  with  shin- 
gles, and  surrounded  by  a  veranda  supported  on  \voo<len  posts. 
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The  entrance  is  always  on  one  side;  never,  even  in  the  cities, 
does  a  house  open  on  the  street.  Some  householders  bestow  par- 
ticular care  upon  their  dwellings  and  whitewash  them  within 
and  without.  This  work  is  done  by  the  women,  usually  be- 
fore Easter.  By  way  of  ornamentation,  they  dip  their  hands 
in  colors,  red  and  blue,  and  stamp  them  on  the  window  and 
door  casings,  the  five  fingers  thus  taking  the  place  of  the 
acanthus  leaf  and  the  egg-and-daii;  moulding.  When  there  is 
in  the  house  a  marriageable  girl,  flowers  are  painted  on  the 
wall;  but  should  the  maid  have  made  a  misstep,  the  lads  go 
and  blot  the  flowers  out. 

A  furious  barking  of  jackal-like  dogs,  with  long,  shaggy  hair, 
draws  the  children  to  the  doors.  There  is  to-day  a  certain  stir  in 
the  village.  The  tavern  has  received  a  considerable  addition  in 
front,  an  arbor  supported  by  poles ;  the  church  steps  are  strewn 
with  flowers ;  the  girls  are  hastening  home  to  put  on  their  finest 
smocks.  The  smock  is  embroidered  at  the  bosom,  on  the  shoul- 
ders, and  on  the  sleeves,  in  black,  red,  and  orange,  shot  with  threads 
of  gold  and  silver.  When  the  field  work  is  over  they  sit  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  houses  with  their  embroidery  frames  in  their 
laps,  or  they  work  in-doors  weaving  shirts,  breeches,  and  cloaks  for 
the  men.  Like  gobelin  tapestry  or  like  bead-work,  the  embroid- 
eries are  often  on  a  single  thread,  and  copy  old  Byzantine  models 
or  fresh  flowers,  which  the  operators  keep  before  them  and  repro- 
duce. The  finest  embroideries  are  found  in  the  clothes-chests  of 
ancient  dames,  and  are  yellow  with  age,  destined  ever  since  their 
weddings  to  deck  them  when  they  are  laid  in  their  cofiins.  In  one 
such  smock  the  ornamentation  which  extended  along  the  sleeve 
was  carried  into  the  embroidery  at  the  shoulder.  "  Why  is  this 
so?"  was  asked.  "We  call  that  a  rill  that  has  lost  its  way," 
answered  the  peasant  woman.  "But  why  is  the  ornamentation 
on  the  right  sleeve  different?"  "Oh,  it  just  occurred  to  me 
so!  "  she  replied.  I  knew  that  in  painting,  in  writing,  in  musical 
composition,  one  may  have  the  poetic  inspiration,  but  only  in 
Roumania  have  I  seen  poetic  inspiration  in  embroidery. 

The  bustle  in  the  village  increases.  The  young  fellows  stand 
around  in  groups,  looking  up  the  street  along  whioli  the  bride  is 
to  come,  seated  on  the  top  of  a  high-loaded  wagon  drawn  by  six 
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oxen  and  surrounded  by  men  on  horseback.  She  is  a  rich 
widow.  She  has  a  house,  of  course;  that  does  not  count  for 
anything  in  a  country  where  eveiybody  must  haye  his  house, 
though  the  same  be  ricketj,  per^dous  to  eyery  blast,  with  but 
one  window  and  no  floor.  You  ask  a  beggar  where  he  liyes. 
"/?^  ccusele  raele^''^  is  the  answer — "in  my  houses." 

Besides  her  houses  the  bride  possesses  also  land,  oxen,  cows, 
sfold  —  a  mysterious  crock  of  ofold  buried  in  the  garden.  And 
the  bridegroom  is  a  widower.  Both  have  children ;  and  the  children 
stand  in  front  of  the  church  all  washed  and  dressed,  eyeing  each 
other  critically.  They  do  not  yet  know  whether  loye  or  hate  will 
have  the  upper  hand,  hence  they  are  comparing  their  relative  size 
and  strength.  They  descry  the  high-loaded  wagon  as  it  comes 
rolling  along,  with  the  fair  dame  on  top  in  her  veil,  a  whole 
dowry  in  big  old  coins  around  her  neck,  and  in  her  hand  o  jug 
of  water.  Inasmuch  as  she  is  a  widow,  a  piece  is  broken  off 
the  jug.  As  she  alights  from  the  wagon  the  young  men  press 
close  around  her,  for  the  first  draught  from  the  jug  brings  good 
luck. 

The  bridegroom  comes  on  horseback — a  stately  figure  of  a 
man  witli  flowing  mustachios,  his  raven  locks  falling  in  waves 
over  his  shoulders.  lie  is  dressed  in  a  white  blouse  embroidered 
in  red,  over  which  is  a  white  leathern  jerkin,  and  tlien  the  long 
cloak  of  sheepskin  worn  with  the  wool  within  and  the  white 
leather  without.  Jerkin  and  cloak  are  richly  embroidered  in  .m11 
colors.  Over  the  white  felt  breeches  are  drawn  high  boots,  and 
the  short-stocked  whip  is  adorned  with  ribbons.  lie  sj)rings  to 
the  ground,  lielps  the  bride  from  the  wagcm,  j)ats  his  step-children 
on  the  head,  and  the  pair  vanish  into  the  church,  where  they 
are  greeted  with  a  na.sal  chant  by  the  j)0])c  and  the  deacon,  who 
sings  the  responses.  The  whole  village  is  invited.  The  troth- 
H[>onKor8  are  land  ])ro|)rictors;  they  stand  beside  the  ljri(hil  ])air 
}>efore  the  altar,  bearing  in  their  hands  each  a  tall,  stout,  wax 
candle.  The  Ijridc  an^l  bridegroom  must  thrice  eat  of  the  same 
morsel  and  drink  out  of  the  same  goblet,  to  signify  that  as  long 
aA  they  live  they  will  share  with  each  other  every  bit  and  sup. 
Then,  led  by  the  troth-father  and  troth -mother,  they  walk  round 
the  altar  thrice;    that  represents  the  ji.'ith  through  life.     During 
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the  walk  the  bride  must  pull  the  foot  of  one  of  the  maids  present, 
who  then  is  sure  to  be  married  before  a  year  is  out. 

The  landlord's  daughter  finds  the  heat  oppressive,  and  can  no 
longer  breathe  the  air  made  heavy  by  the  wax  candles  and  the 
multitude  of  people,  so  she  slips  out  into  the  churchyard.  The 
moon  with  its  broad  beams  is  risen,  silvering  the  shingled  roof 
of  the  church  and  casting  a  long  shadow  of  the  cross  over  the 
graves.  The  girl  inhales  freely  the  refreshing  air  of  the  still 
night.  She  now  observes  that  she  is  not  alone.  At  two  of  the 
graves  there  is  lively  commotion.  On  closer  inspection  the  chil- 
dren of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seen,  one  set  pouring  as 
industriously  as  ever  they  can  jugfull  after  jugfull  of  water  on 
their  father's  grave,  the  other  set  no  less  industriously  watering 
the  grave  of  their  mother;  and  as  the  bell  keeps  ringing  ever 
louder  and  the  chants  come  borne  out  from  the  church  in  in- 
creased volume,  the  more  zealously  do  the  children  continue 
their  task.  ''  What  are  you  doing  there?  "  "  Our  father  and  our 
mother  are  burning  while  those  yonder  in  the  church  are  marry- 
ing.    We  must  cool  them." 

The  nuptial  ceremony  is  over.  During  the  walk  round  the 
altar  a  rain  of  flowers  is  showered  down  and  sweetmeats  are  scat- 
tered all  about,  to  the  end  that  the  couple  may  be  fruitful  and 
increase.  All  the  children  present  fall  upon  these  and  hand  the 
flowers  to  the  lads  and  lasses,  for  these  bring  luck,  while  they  cram 
their  own  mouths  and  pockets  full  of  trampled  sweets.  The  pro- 
cession now  moves  out  of  the  church,  headed  by  torches  and 
fiddling  Gypsies,  here  called  Lautari^  and  repairs  to  the  banquet 
and  the  dance.  The  feasting  lasts,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
parties,  for  three,  five,  or  even  eight  days.  Each  of  the  guests 
makes  a  contribution,  sticking  coins  into  a  big  loaf  of  bread.  If 
the  bride  is  a  maid,  the  golden  thi-ead  is  solemnly  taken  off  her 
head.  It  serves  in  the  phace  of  a  veil  and  is  like  golden  hair, 
being  specially  becoming  when  it  reflects  the  candle-light.  Uor 
hair  is  then  clipped  a  little,  rolled  tight  under  the  head  kerchief, 
and  now  the  girl  is  for  the  first  time  covered  with  the  veil,  the 
token  of  matronal  dignity.  During  this  perfornuuioe  the  bride 
must  cry,  for  henceforth  she  must  never  show  lier  hair,  not  even 
to  her  husband. 
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The  dance  opens  with  a  slow,  stately,  circular  movement  At 
first  the  lads  alone  join  hands,  while  the  girls  stand  apart,  not 
uttering  a  word,  watching  to  see  where  they  will  like  best  to 
enter  the  dance.  Then  they  step  up  by  twos  and  threes,  laughing, 
and  join  the  ring.  Soon  the  men  are  leaping  and  jumping  about, 
shouting  and  stamping  the  floor.  Or  one  begins  a  ballad,  to  which 
another  responds,  and  a  third  continues  it ;  meanwhile  the  leader 
beats  time  upon  the  floor  with  a  stafl.  At  the  refrain  the  whole 
chorus  falls  in,  and  then  they  dance  again  till  the  leader,  with  a 
"  ho !"  at  the  same  time  bringing  down  his  staff  upon  the  floor,  takes 
up  the  strain  anew.  The  girls  glide  about  grave  and  noiseless 
as  though  borne  on  air.  You  can  hardly  see  their  feet  moving. 
The  play  of  wit  and  rough  humor  is  continual,  and  every  one  is 
ready  with  repartee.  And  so  they  dance  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days from  church  time  till  far  into  the  night,  and  nothing  but 
the  quietude  and  uniformity  of  the  dances  can  account  for  their 
being  able  to  stand  it  all.  The  Lautari^  too,  keep  up  their  fid- 
dling ;  they  are  never  still  for  two  minutes,  but  are  ever  going 
round  and  round,  at  times  singing  ballads  to  give  the  dancers  a 
chance  to  take  breath.  The  music,  in  its  monotony  and  melan- 
choly, reminds  one  of  Arab  music.  Often  tliey  content  them- 
selves with  the  flute  or  the  bagj^ipe.  Not  till  the  wine  begins 
its  work  does  their  mirth  become  very  noisy.  A  favorite  jest  of 
the  lads  is  U)  steal  from  the  girls  the  long  girdle  they  wear 
wound  many  times  around  their  slender  waists,  and  to  wind  it 
round  their  own  bodies.  Thus  a  young  galliard- will  often  have 
his  waist  and  hips  encircled  with  a  //irdle  a  yard  or  more  in 
width.  If  after  a  sennight  the  girdle  is  demanded  back  by  the 
parents  of  the  maid,  it  is  understr)od  that  he  is  an  accej)ted  lover; 
otherwise,  he  keeps  his  girdle,  and  tricked  up  in  it  he  makes  a 
gallant  display  at  the  hora. 

Still  greater  is  the  excitement  of  the  villagers  when  a  death 
occurs.  Is  tliis  the  interest  of  children  irj  the  unfamiliar,  the  un- 
exf)lainabl(;?  Is  it  the  counter[)art  of  the  jtcojde's  strong  sense 
of  vital  energy?  At  all  events,  not  even  the  most  contagious 
disease  can  deter  them  from  flocking,  adults  and  children,  to  the 
houHC  where  the  cori)sc  lies  on  the  table,  and  later  to  the  clmreli 
where  it  is  exhibited  in  the  coffin,  to  touch  it,  to  kiss  its  hands. 
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This  custom  explains  the  fearful  spread  of  diphtheria  in  the  sev- 
enties, when  many  a  village  was  made  childless,  families  often 
losing  five,  six,  or  seven  children.  Sometimes  three  would  be 
laid  in  one  colHn.  The  disease  was  called  by  the  people  the 
*' white  plague."  They  fell  helpless  victims  to  it.  Weakened 
by  malarial  fever,  having  never  a  thought  of  foresight,  strongly 
averse  to  medical  treatment,  it  was  impossible  to  ward  off  from 
them  diphtheria,  pellagra,  and  small-pox.  Eather  than  undergo 
vaccination,  mothers  fled  with  their  children  into  the  w^oods  and 
mountains.  Eather  than  give  up  the  use  of  spoilt  maize,  they 
endured  the  horrible  disease,  pellagra,  in  which  the  body  slowly 
and  by  degrees  becomes  coal-black,  and  the  patient  falls  into  the 
profoundest  melancholy  and  the  lowest  state  of  physical  prostra- 
tion ;  if  dissolution  does  not  come  of  its  own  accord  the  end  is 
suicide.  Of  late  years  army  ambulances  have  been  sent  into  all 
the  communes,  so  that  in  a  protracted  state  of  peace  they  might 
not  be  useless  and  unemployed ;  by  this  means  the  people  have 
been  brought  to  understand  that  physicians  possess  even  better 
remedies  than  do  the  old  crones,  who  are  wont,  in  cases  of  diph- 
theria, to  blow  pulverized  dogs'  excrement  into  the  patient's 
throat,  while  in  other  diseases  they  practice  massage,  and  in  all 
cases  begin  with  throwing  coals  into  water,  the  while  muttering 
and  making  magic  signs ;  for  whether  it  is  man  or  beast  that  is 
sick,  the  cause  is  always  the  evil  eye  and  witchcraft. 

Highly  characteristic  of  the  peasant  is  the  stoical  composure 
with  which  he  meets  death.  Calmly  he  makes  his  preparations 
and  reverently  receives  the  last  anointing.  One  may  learn  from 
him  the  lesson  of  fitly  dying.  Should  his  people  at  dawn  of  day 
see  that  he  is  not  likely  to  die  yet  a  while,  they  set  a  jug  of 
water  by  his  side  and  go  to  the  fields,  for  nothing  but  a  red- 
letter  holiday  can  withhold  them  from  work.  When  they  return, 
if  he  lies  in  the  death  agony  they  put  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand 
and  begin  to  cry  aloud.  After  death  he  is  dressed  in  his  best 
clothes,  and  house  and  court-yard  are  thrown  open.  In  the  cities 
matrons  and  young  women  are  buried  in  their  ball  costumes, 
the  hair  dressed,  and  all  the  j^ersonal  adornments  donned. 

Very  beautiful  are  the  laments  of  the  waileresses,  much  like 
the   Gtjelic   coronach.     The   most   beautiful    improvisations   ai*e 
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usually  those  of  the  love-bairns — "  flower-children, "  the  people 
call  them.     Here  is  a  lament  upon  the  death  of  a  young  man. 

**0  woe,  woe  is  me  !  How  thou  sleepst,  how  thou  sleepst !  The  hoi*se 
whinnied.  The  plain  heard.  The  plain  wondered.  Why  didst  whinny  so 
early,  my  good  steed?  The  maize  bowed  itself  down  to  the  earth.  Its 
mother,  the  plain,  perceived  it.  The  plain  was  affrighted.  Whj^  bowest 
thou  down  without  the  wind  blowing,  O  maize,  my  sturdj^  bairn? 

"In  the  village,  when  thou  roamest  through  the  forest  where  the  birds 
are  ;  in  the  house,  when  thou  strayest  through  the  court-yard  where  the 
oxen  are ;  in  the  chamber,  when  thou  Grossest  the  threshold,  what  thou 
wilt  see,  better  thou  saw  it  not ;  for  thou  wilt  wish  thou  wert  the  stone 
slab  of  the  threshold,  so  thou  mightest  not  see  it. 

"Exalted  one,  how  thou  sleepst,  how  thou  sleepst!  Heaven  was  en- 
vious of  earth  for  thee.  And  earth  would  not  make  heaven  envious.  And 
because  heaven  gave  to  her  the  joj's  of  the  sunshine  and  the  sweetness  of 
the  stars  and  the  blessed  flowers  and  the  rains,  therefore  earth  gave  thee  to 
heaven,  in  thanks  for  all  this.  Go  then  to  heaven  as  the  earth's  gift,  as 
the  best  she  had.  Go,  burdened  with  all  human  suffering,  with  all  the 
tears  of  mankind.  But  nothing  more  shall  it  require  of  us — that  heaven 
which  demands  thee.  To-morrow  will  the  fatherland  have  its  evil  davs, 
and  thou  wilt  not  be  here.  To-morrow  the  bride  will  fain  put  the  veil 
upon  her  head,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  here.  For  thee  the  morrow  will  be 
like  a  robbed  nest. 

"  How  thou  sleepst,  how  thou  sleepst !  Where  is  thy  breathing?  Yet 
the  wind  still  blows.  Where  is  thy  sight?  Yet  my  eyes  still  dare  to  see. 
Thou  ha-st  thrown  the  spade  away  and  lain  down  to  die. 

"How  tliou  sleepst,  how  thou  sleepst!  The  horse  whinnied.  The 
earth  heard.  The  plain  wondered.  The  maize  bowed  itself  down  to  the 
earth.  The  plain,  its  mother,  perceived  it.  The  plain  wius  affrighted.  Why 
bowest  thou  down  without  the  wind  blowing,  O  maize,  my  loved  child?" 

On  the  death  of  a  maiden : 

"She  i.s  deatl,  bhe  is  dead  !  The  glorj'  of  day  is  departed.  The  light  of 
the  threshold  is  put  out.  Who  will  now  go  forth  mornings  to  the  well? 
Evenings,  who  will,  singing,  give  answer  to  the  complaining  voice  of  the 
sheep?  Who  will  make  the  paths  ring  with  cheery  laiighU'r?  Who  will 
make  the  spindle  dance,  and  aitch  it  again  when  it  flies  away? 

"  For  her  it  was  that  the  sun  was  radiant.  Better  hadst  thoii  put  out 
the  light  of  the  sun,  my  (iod  !  For  her  had  the  maize  its  golden  hair. 
Ik'tter  h.'wlst  thou  tiiken  from  the  maize  its  golden  hair,  O  my  (Jod  I  To 
corae  to  h«rr,  the  Htiirs  used  to  fall  at  even.  And  earth  will  take  her  from 
iw.  Whenever  Bhe  went  through  the  fresh-traced  furrows  earth  said: 
'  Fair  maid,  fain  would  I  liave  thee,  and  make  thee  a  bed  in  my  bosom, 
where  the  roots  put  forth  their  (Ihei-s.  I  make  many  a  (lower  for  the  plain 
— many  a  flower  that  i.H  radiant  in  the  bright  daylight.  Now  I  want  a 
flower  for  luyst-Af  alone-,  u  flower  that  I  will  shelter,  and  that  I  will   feast 
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upon.'  And  earth  took  her,  and  earth  keeps  her  in  its  embrace.  And  the 
maiden  thus  answered  to  earth  :  '  Sweet,  good  earth,  take  me  not ;  hold 
me  not  in  thine  arms.  Art  thou  not  content  with  the  hving  crops,  and  with 
the  hght  steps  of  lovei's  ?  Sweet,  good  earth,  I  fain  would  not  sleep  within 
thee.  But  I  would  veil  my  head  and  become  a  wife  sturdy  for  work,  and 
give  thee  the  labor  of  my  youth,  and  bear  handsome  children  that  would 
cultivate  thee.  Sweet,  good  earth,  take  me  not.'  But  earth  has  taken  her. 
Earth  holds  her  in  its  arms.  Earth  gives  her  not  back.  She  went  down 
the  hill  and  through  the  mead,  and  wandering  the  dark  night  through  she 
strove  with  death  as  tangled  spindles  strive.  She  is  dead,  she  is  dead ! 
Who  will  now,  mornings,  go  to  the  well?  Who  will,  evenings,  give  answer 
to  the  plaintive  voice  of  the  little  sheep  ?  Who  will  make  the  paths  ring 
with  cheeiy  laughter?    She  is  dead,  she  is  dead  ! " 

On  the  deatli  of  a  child : 

"The  river  was  weeping.  But  I  would  not  listen  to  its  cry,  for  I  bore 
thee  pressed  close  to  my  bosom.  The  stai*s  in  the  sky  looked  sad.  I  would 
not  notice  the  sadness  of  the  stars,  for  I  heard  thy  voice.  Men  said  to  me: 
*  We  are  miserable  creatures ' ;  but  I  did  not  bemoan  the  wretches,  for  thou 
wast  mine.  And  they  all — the  crying  river  the  sorrowing  stars,  the  poor 
human  wretches — they  all  told  the  grave  to  take  thee,  to  the  end  that 
through  my  own  griefs  I  might  understand  theii-s.  And  now  I  do  not  be- 
moan the  sufferings  of  men,  nor  the  river's  woe,  nor  the  griefs  of  the  stai*s. 
Thee  I  sore  lament,  for  I  shall  dandle  my  empty  arms,  and  they  will  grieve 
because  they  find  no  burden  any  more.  And  I  shall  be  singing,  but  there 
will  be  no  ear  to  hear  me.  '  To  w^hom  singest  thou  ? '  the  birds  will  ask. 
The  moon  will  look  down  and  ask,  '  What  art  thou  dandling?'  And  the 
grave  will  be  proud  when  I  shall  be  outlawed.  And  I  shall  have  given  to 
the  grave.  And  I  shall  see  thee  sleeping,  and  I  shall  not  know  whether  thy 
sleep  is  tranquil.  And  I  shall  ask  the  grave  if  it  is  hot  and  fevered — the 
sleep  one  takes  therein.  But  thou  knowest  that  the  gi*ave  loves  silence  ; 
wilt  thou  in  its  stead  give  me  answer?  Wilt  thou  say  to  me,  '  Mother  dar- 
ling, what  are  the  birds  doing  on  the  boughs  and  the  brook  among  the 
pebbles  while  I  am  sleeping?  What  is  thy  troubled  heart  doing — thy  dear 
heart,  mother  darling,  while  I  am  sleeping?  And  my  father,  does  he  still 
shout  to  the  oxen  when  he  drives  them  afield  to  work  while  I  am  sleeping?' 
Wilt  thou  say  that  to  me,  instead  of  the  grave,  which  loves  silence? 

**The  river  wept,  but  I  would  not  hear  the  river's  ci-ying,  for  I  carried 
thee  at  my  breast.  The  stars  in  the  sky  looked  sad,  but  I  would  not  note 
the  sadness  of  the  stars,  for  I  heard  thy  voice." 

Great  is  the  delight  of  the  peasants  when  a  handsome  corpse  is 
decked  in  plenty  of  finery,  and  a  bountiful  funeral  feast  is  spread, 
with  a  liberal  distribution  of  co})per  coins  ami  subsoipiently 
of  the  garments  of  the  deceased  among  the  poor.  InnuintTabk> 
are  the  usages  to  be  observed.     The  deceased  gets  a  wlicat-cake 
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and  a  jug  of  water,  and,  as  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  small 
coin  is  placed  between  the  lips,  to  be  used  as  payment  to  Charon 
for  feri'iage.  For  several  days  wheat-cakes  and  wine  are  to  be 
found  upon  the  grave.  If  one  would  express  the  deepest  hate, 
the  phrase  runs,  "I  will  eat  of  your  wheat-cakes."  A  woman, 
eyerj  time  her  husband  beat  her,  would  cry  out,  "  I  will  dance 
upon  your  grave."  She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  The  night 
after  his  interment  she  took  four  Lautari  and  had  them  to  fiddle 
while  she  danced  up  and  down  over  his  grave. 

Very  touching  is  the  custom  of  having,  for  forty  days  after  a 
death,  pots  of  water  carried  into  the  houses  of  the  poor  by  inno- 
cent little  girls,  usually  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Here,  as  in 
all  Oriental  lands,  water  plays  an  important  part.  To  fetch  water 
against  one's  coming,  to  pour  out  water  before  one's  feet,  to  give 
one  a  draught  of  water,  these  are  the  first  offices  of  hospitality. 
Hence  the  fetching  of  water  in  memory  of  the  dead. 

When  a  girl  is  at  the  point  of  death,  her  mother  is  taken  out 
of  the  chamber,  for  it  is  believed  that  the  soul  of  the  child  can- 
not depart  so  long  as  the  mother's  anguish  holds  it  fast.  The 
mother  then  utters  one  terrible  long-drawn  cry,  and  thus  is  the 
whole  village  notified  that  Death  is  entering  a  household.  The 
silence  that  follows  this  heartrending  cry  is  profoundly  impres- 
sive. At  the  funeral  of  a  maiden,  a  fir-tree  is  borne  at  the  head 
of  the  procession,  decorated  with  the  "golden-threads"  of  the 
deceased,  as  though  wrapt  in  a  glittering  mantle.  At  the  funeral 
of  a  young  man,  his  hat  is  carried  in  advance,  decorated  with  ears 
of  com,  and  with  flowers  and  ribbons.  To  die  unweddcd  seems 
to  the  peasants  to  be  the  greatest  mi.sfortune — going  out  of  life 
without  ever  a  taste  of  its  joy  and  happiness.  To  die  on  Maundy 
Thursday  is  a  special  favor  from  God,  for  on  that  (hiy  heaven  is 
o|>en  and  the   soul  forthwith  enters. 

A  Koumanian  is  very  h^ath  to  have  the  funeral  expenses  de- 
frayed by  charity.  It  must  not  be  said  that  his  dead  have  been 
buried  as  paupers.  A  widow  came  to  her  landlady  and  asked 
for  boards  Ui  make  her  husband's  coffin.  The  lady  wished  to 
give  them  gratis.  God  forbid!  The  widow  wanted  to  pay  for 
th^ifi.  "  Tlieri  give  rue  twenty //ar?t7  "  The  widow  shook  her 
head.     "Fifty  hani?''     That  would  not  do.      "Eighty  banif'' 
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Not  enough!  After  mucli  deliberation  she  consented  to  take 
the  boards  for  about  twenty  cents.  She  now  felt  that  her  hus- 
band would  be  fittingly  buried. 

A  child  is  baptized  a  few  days  after  birth,  but  the  mother  must 
never  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  And  when  one  knows  what 
that  ceremony  is,  one  sees  the  reason  of  the  wise  prohibition.  A 
large  pail  of  cold  water  having  been  fetched  from  the  brook,  the 
babe  is  taken  out  of  the  quilt  in  which  it  is  enwrapped  and  tied 
up  like  a  cocoon.  The  pope  now  takes  it  up  with  his  thumbs 
under  the  arms,  while  with  his  other  fingers  he  closes  the  eyes, 
nostrils,  ears,  and  mouth,  and  then  dips  it  thrice  under  the  water 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  the 
result  is  that  the  babe  dies  of  pulmonary  or  intestinal  inflamma- 
tion, then  it  is  a  little  angel  in  heaven  and  does  not  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  others'  mouths. 

Life  is  extremely  simple  among  the  peasants  of  Roumania. 
The  principal  dish  at  every  meal  is  the  maize  cake  {mamaliga). 
With  great  composure,  without  haste  or  greed,  each  person  in  his 
turn  stretches  out  his  right  hand  and  breaks  off  a  small  portion 
for  himself.  Besides  this  each  takes  a  couple  of  onions,  a  small 
bowl  of  beans,  a  slice  of  watermelon,  a  few  unripe  plums,  and  a 
draught  of  water.  And  to  this  frugal  meal  is  bidden  the  laborer 
or  the  wayfarer  who  may  look  as  though  he  had  no  dinner. 
"  Come ;  I  have  two  onions,  here  is  one  for  you."  Roumanian  hos- 
pitality has  no  limits.  "  I  have  not  even  a  bite  left  for  a  guest," 
is  the  bitterest  complaint  of  the  poor  housewife. 

Since  the  abolition  of  serfdom  these  people,  having  few  wants 
and  content  with  little,  can  hardly  be  induced  to  labor.  A  dollar 
and  a  quarter  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  month  is  enough  for  them. 
In  Moldavia  they  are  day -laborers.  In  Wallachia  the  landlord 
divides  his  estate  among  them,  and  they  have  to  pay  him  one- 
fifth,  one-fourth,  one-third,  often  one-half  of  the  produce,  as  may 
be  agreed.  When  bad  years  occiu',  the  peasants  have  nothin^:, 
and  the  proj)rietors,  thougli  they  get  no  returns,  have  to  give 
them  seed-corn  and  maize,  and  \\iky  for  the  cattle,  tliat  tliey  may 
not  starve.     But  rich  peasants  are  the  liarshest  landlords. 

Of  all  Eur()i)can  states  Roumania  has  tlu>  largest  public  tlo- 
main.    A  beginning  has  been  made  toward  parceling  it  out  among 
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newly-married  peasants.  Hence  several  large  new  villages  have 
already  arisen,  but  even  here  difficulties  are  encountered.  The 
mountaineers  will  not  go  into  the  plains,  nor  will  the  men  of  the 
plains  go  into  the  mountain  country. 

The  people  are  very  subject  to  home-sickness.  In  the  Eou- 
manian  militar}'  barracks  and  among  the  Transylvanian  regiments 
in  the  Austrian  service  the  shepherd's  pipe  is  not  permitted,  for 
as  soon  as  the  men  hear  it  they  desert.  Often  they  have  to  be 
allowed  to  go  home,  else  they  would  die  of  home-sickness.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  while  they  were  for  five  months  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Danube,  the  bravest  men — bearing  decorations '  of  honor — at 
times  deserted,  but  came  back  after  they  had  breathed  the  air  of 
home  and  embraced  their  mothers.  They  long  more  for  their 
mothers  than  for  their  wives  and  children.  I  have  heard  that  the 
wounded  always  call  their  mothers  in  their  suffering.  Often  I 
said  that  I  was  to  them  in  the  mother's  stead,  and  as  mother  they 
would  with  dying  lips  address  me.  If  a  wife  came  she  would  be 
greeted  hj  her  lord  and  master  with  a  lofty  nod ;  but  when  the 
mother  came  her  boy  would  kiss  her  hands  and  her  garments. 

I  asked  an  old  dame,  over  whose  singularly  fine  features  was 
drawn  a  net-work  veil  that  fell  in  graceful  folds,  wliether  she  had 
any  sons.  "I  had  two  firs,"  she  answered,  "but  the  tcmj^cst 
laid  them  low."  The  Roumanian  peasant  woman  has  a  proud  and 
imposing  j^resence.  Beyond  the  Olto  she  is  at  once  respected 
and  fejired.  The  Olteanca^  as  the  saying  goes,  lias  twenty-four 
molar  teeth.  There  the  women  wear  around  the  head  the  royal 
diadem  to  hold  the  veil,  and  this  lends  an  expression  of  force  to 
the  stnjng  features,  to  the  black  eyebrows  (often  corning  together 
over  the  no.se),  and  to  the  thin  lij)S,  under  which  two  faultless 
rows  of  teeth  gleam  forth,  '^rhey  seldom  laugh,  and  in  their  eyes 
flashes  a  fire  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  reappears  as  a 
beaming  light.  On<;  day  I  visited  seven  schools  in  three  diiler- 
ent  places  in  Little  Wallachia  (called  in  Konrnanic,  Oltenia),  and 
never  liave  T  seen  at  once;  so  many  strikingly  beautiful  eyes. 
The  most  incompetent  Hcho(jlmaster  surely  never  could  sj)oil 
what  the  grxxl  God  made  ho  perfect.  The  faces  were  alive  with 
intelligcmeeand  interest.  Nor  is  thtt  son  of  the  peasant  woman  in 
any  respect  inlerior  to  the  Bon  of  gentlefolk.     But  in  this  thinly- 
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peopled  land,  where  out  of  a  family  of  fourteen  children  but  one 
or  two  survive,  there  is  no  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  labor  does  not  occur  to  them  at  all.  The  man  who  in 
summer  sleeps  in  the  open  air  and  in  winter  at  the  hearth,  and 
who  knows  no  bed ;  who  in  the  morning  drinks  a  glass  of  spirits, 
and  through  the  day  takes  just  two  meals,  consisting  of  mamaliga 
and  onions — for  such  a  man  daily  striving  is  unnecessary,  proba- 
bly also  it  is  unbearable.  Hence,  except  in  the  utterly  poverty- 
stricken  valleys  of  the  highlands,  manufactures  cannot  be  carried 
on  with  Roumanian  labor.  In  two  days  men  earn  enough  for  a 
week,  and  they  do  not  return  to  work  till  their  money  is  spent. 

For  a  Roumanian  to  go  out  to  service  is  a  thing  hardly  to  be 
thought  of.  For  menial  service,  there  are  the  pariahs — the 
Gypsies  and  the  neighboring  Hungarians.  The  women  and  girls 
work  industriously  in  their  homes  and  in  the  fields;  they  do 
spinning,  weaving,  embroidery,  often  overtaxing  their  strength; 
but  never  will  they  learn  to  cook  or  to  do  laundry  work.  Oh, 
no ;  leave  that  for  the  Grjrpsy  women !  In  Bucharest  upward  of 
1000  women  make  underwear  for  the  army,  and  are  content  with 
from  twenty  to  forty  cents  a  week,  but  they  would  rather  starve 
than  go  out  to  service.  On  the  other  hand,  they  throng  the  schools. 
The^men  all  want  to  be  government  officials,  the  women  to  be 
school-teachers,  and  principals  of  schools  if  possible.  In  the  great 
orphanage  are  400  girls,  but  there  are  four  times  as  many  re- 
quests for  admission.  In  the  Bucharest  military  school  there  are 
80  places,  but  800  applicants.  Not  in  vain  has  the  Roumanian 
aquiline  features.  He  wants  to  be  rising  ever — often  higher  than 
is  good  for  him.  The  landlord's  daughter  is  kissed  on  both 
cheeks  by  the  peasant  woman  and  never  dreams  of  being  offended 
thereat.  A  Roumanian  stands  proud  and  erect  before  his  king, 
and  when  preferring  a  petition  has  the  air  of  making  a  demand. 
Like  the  ancient  Romans,  the  people  are  gifted  with  great  elo- 
quence; the  peasant  thrusts  the  advocate  aside  and  pleads  his 
own  suit  in  a  well-arranged  speech.  Once  the  King,  having 
learned  that  on  one  of  his  estates  a  manager  had  taken  from  the 
peasants  bricks  to  build  a  stable,  forthwith  despatched  tliither  a 
gentleman,  who  discharged  the  offender  and  \\\\o  in(|uired  of  the 
peasants  what  their  wishes  were  with  regard  to  indemnity.     One 
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of  them  stepped  up  before  liim,  barefooted,  and  said:  "We  have 
no  other  wish  save  that  the  King  might  deliver  us  from  this  dis- 
honest man.  What  belongs  to  us  is  the  King's,  and  we  take  no 
indemnity."  An  estate  manager  adopted  a  boy  of  eleven  years 
that  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  in  six  months'  time  the  lad 
was  keeping  his  accounts. 

The  most  pleasing  picture  of  life  in  Eoumania  is  presented  at 
the  harv^est  and  at  the  vintage.  During  the  grain-harvest  every 
thoughtful  proprietor  keeps  always  a  band  of  Lautari  in  the 
fields,  and  provides  plenty  of  wine,  so  that  song  and  dance  may 
make  the  toil  joyous.  Girls  ride  atop  of  the  harvest-wagons  and 
dance  upon  the  sheaves.  Lautari  march  in  advance,  fiddling  and 
piping,  while  round  the  wagon  dance  lads  and  lasses  garlanded — 
a  veritable  dance  of  Bacchantes.  At  the  threshing-machine  there 
is  a  coruscation  of  wit  and  humor,  not  always  suited  to  the 
drawing-room  indeed,  but  perfectly  sound  and  wholesome. 

At  the  vintage  the  pretty  little  daughter  of  the  pope  is 
solemnly  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  lads  to  the  first  wine- 
cellar.  Her  mother  must  take  off  the  shoes  of  the  girl,  who  then 
dances  to  the  singing  and  fiddling,  upon  a  sack  of  sweet  red 
grapes.     Iler  lover  has  then  to  kiss  the  soles  of  her  feet. 

When,  quitting  the  railway,  we  traverse  the  country  by 
coach,  we  are  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  peasants  on  horseback, 
who,  bearing  little  banners  in  their  hands,  ride  in  the  wildest 
t/^rnpo  of  our  postilions.  Such  is  the  Hash  of  colors,  the  commo- 
tion, and  the  cloud  <')f  dust  rising  beneath  the  broad  sunlight,  in 
the  verdant  landscape,  that  one's  head  fairly  reels.  In  the  llower- 
.strewn  cities  and  t<^>wnri,  one  knows  not  on  which  side  to  bow  his 
acknowledgment  of  courtesies  as  lie  makes  his  way  accompanied 
by  running  children.  Having  cnterc<l  a  house,  I  looked,  myself 
unseen,  through  the  curtain  into  the  courtyard,  where  the  peas- 
ants with  whom  we  had  en  rontn  held  a  lively  conversation  were 
gathered  in  hundn^ds.  One  said:  "Long  may  th(^y  l)e  spare<l  to 
uh!"  "  Yes,"  was  the  answer;  "  niay  they  long  be  spared,  for 
neither  can  we  live  without  them  nor  they  without  us." 

Cakmkn  Sylva. 
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THE  SCHOLAR  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

The  place  of  the  scholar  in  American  life  is  becoming  a  ques- 
tion of  increasing  interest  and  importance.  Nothing  is  more 
honoraVjle  to  those  who  laid  foundations  in  this  land  than  their 
love  of  learning,  and  their  unseltish  zeal,  amid  many  discourage- 
ments, for  its  promotion.  Not  to  speak  of  other  evidences  of 
this,  the  history  of  our  earlier  colleges  is  a  witness  to  the  far-see- 
ing wisdom  and  rare  discernment  of  those  who  founded  them. 
It  is  true  that  "  the  infection  "  of  tlieir  nobleness  "  doth  still  re- 
main "  in  their  descendants,  and  that  it  is  a  zeal  not  always  tem- 
pered by  discretion.  There  are,  in  a  single  western  State  to-day, 
some  thirty-seven  colleges,  monuments  of  well-meant  but  ill- 
advised  beneficence,  no  one  of  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  ever  be 
likely  to  render  a  tithe  of  the  service  tu  true  learning  which  it 
might  have  rendered  if,  instead  of  thirty-seven  colleges,  there  had 
been  one  or  two.  For,  the  purpose  of  acoHege,  as  we  are  wont  to 
say,  is  to  make  schohirs.  Yes;  but  scOiolars  with  wliat  aims  and 
for  what  uses?  In  a  word,  what  is  the  ]>lace  of  the  schohir  in 
American  life? 

I.  in  attempting  to  answer  that  question,  we  want,  first  of  all, 
to  recognize  that  the  cr)nditions  of  f>nr  Amerifan  life  are  in 
almost  every  resj)e(;t  unifpu;  and  i)eculiar.  We  have,  indeed,  cel- 
ebrated tlie  hundn'dth  anniversary  of  our  national  existence;  but 
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what,  after  all,  in  the  history  of  nations  is  the  brief  space  o!  a 
century?  Still  we  are  raw,  crude,  unformed,  half-grown.  And 
out  of  this  fact  there  arises  a  certain  necessity  which  creates 
in  its  turn  a  demand  everywhere  urgent  and  imperious.  The 
first  work  of  a  new  people  in  a  new  land  is  to  possess  the  earth 
and  subdue  it.  They  are  to  create  a  commerce  and  the  arts  and 
manufactures  where  before  none  of  these  have  existed.  They 
are  to  subdue  the  wilderness,  to  plant  the  valleys,  and  to  people 
the  hillsides.  They  are  to  tunnel  the  mountains  for  their  hidden 
treasures,  and  to  rear  the  forges  and  furnaces  which  shall  con- 
vert those  treasures  into  the  marketable  and  serviceable  instru- 
ments of  agricultural  and  industrial  life.  And  all  the  while 
that  they  are  doing  this,  they  are  forced  to  recognize  tlie  supe- 
riority of  the  man  not  only  of  ideas,  but  of  education,  over  the 
man  without  education.  Sneer  as  some  people  may,  at  the  infe- 
riority of  the  theorist  to  the  man  of  practical  experience,  it  does 
not  take  a  great  while  to  teach  the  least  educated  among  us  that 
he  who  knows,  for  instance,  something  more  of  metals  than  may 
be  learned  at  the  mouth  of  a  blast-furnace  or  in  the  glare  of  a 
rolling-mill,  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  him  w^ho  does  not. 
And  so  we  have  a  very  large  class  of  people  who,  however  little 
learned  themselves,  are  frank  to  own  that  knowledge  is  power, 
and  that  the  learning  of  the  schools  has  its  rightful  place  in  the 
activities  of  a  manufacture  and  in  the  triumphs  of  an  art. 

But  at  this  point  we  are  met  by  a  spirit  wdiich  it  is  time,  I 
think,  that  we  recognize,  as  there  is  a  need  that  it  should  be  chal- 
lenged. We  Americans  are,  of  all  peoples  under  the  sun,  su- 
premely a  practical  people.  No  mechanism  is  invented,  no  book 
is  written,  no  theory  is  propounded,  but  that  straightway  there  is 
heard  a  voice  demanding :  "  Well,  this  is  all  very  interesting,  very 
novel,  very  eloquent;  but  what,  after  all,  is  the  good  of  it?  To 
what  contrivance,  to  what  enterprise  can  you  hitch  this  discovery, 
this  vision  of  yours,  and  make  it  work?  IIow  will  it  push,  pull, 
pump,  lift,  drive,  bore,  so  that,  em})loyed  thus,  it  may  be  a  verit- 
able producer?  Yes,  we  want  learning  for  our  young  men,  our 
young  women;  but  how  can  it  be  converted  by  the  shortest  i\)a«l 
and  in  the  most  elTectual  way  into  a  niarketabh^  product?  "  "  TIjo 
mail  of  the  North,"  says  De  Tocipiovilie,  writing  of  our  Morth, 
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"has  not  only  experience,  but  knowledge.  He,  however,  does 
not  care  for  science  as  a  pleasure,  and  only  embraces  it  with  avid- 
ity when  it  leads  to  useful  applications."  And  the  worst  of  such 
an  indictment  is  the  fact  that  it  is  still  so  often  true. 

But  if  it  is,  that  surely  is  a  fact  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Ours 
is  an  age  of  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth,  and  with  it  of  luxury 
and  the  ever-greatening  lust  of  wealth.  To  have  money  and  to 
build  with  it  a  fine  house,  to  drive  fine  horses,  and  buy  fine  pict- 
ures, whether  we  know  who  painted  them,  or  what  is  in  them 
that  makes  them  worth  buvinor  this  has  become  the  chief  ambi- 
tion  in  our  generation  of  a  larger  number  of  people  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  look  back  with  something  of  a  fine  condescension  upon 
those  nations  that  in  other  ages  spent  their  time  in  warfare 
or  the  chase,  and  whose  historv  is  little  more  than  a  record  of 
territory  won  and  lost  and  won  again,  the  whole  being  besmeared 
with  blood  and  dishonored,  too  often,  by  plunder  and  rapine; 
and  we  may  well  deplore  the  barbarism  of  such  ages  and  such 
enterprises.  But  we  may  not  forget,  either,  that  in  these  rude 
struggles  great  ideas  of  right  trembled  sometimes  in  the  balance, 
and  that  men  rode  into  battle,  often,  because  there  was  a  clans- 
man's wrong  to  be  avenged  and  a  serf's  injustice  to  be  righted. 
In  other  words,  there  were  great  instincts  of  liberty,  of  righteous- 
ness, of  loyalty  to  a  cherished  princi])le  that  struggled  thus 
roughly  for  expression,  and  so  taught  the  W(^rld  that  there  were 
men  who  could  prize  a  princij)le  more  than  j)cace  or  life,  and 
equity  more  than  gain.  "We  have  changed  all  that  nowadays," 
we  say.  Yes,  we  have;  but  whether  we  have  altogether  changed 
it  for  the  better  or  not  is  a  question  about  which  at  any  rate  there 
may  at  least  be  two  opinions.  We  are  in  tlie  midst  of  the  utili- 
tarian dispensation,  in  which  not  only  warfares  of  the  older  sort 
are  voted  unedifying  and  unprofitable,  but  in  which  also  war- 
fares of  another  and  very  diflerent  sort  arc  not  always  looked  at 
with  less  impatience  and  distaste,  llrre  is  a  vast  realm  of  igno- 
rance to  be  conquered  by  the  assaults  of  the  truth  and  the  right. 
On  every  side  there  open  doors  of  inquiry  which  lead  into  regions 
of  the  unknown.  "  Btit  wliat  can  you  make  by  entering  them?  " 
Til  is  is  tlic  cry  of  the  hour.  "These  studies  of  yours  in  a  dead 
language,  t}ieHeHf)eciilations  in  tin;  domain  of  philosoj)hi(',  thoniiht, 
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these  niglitly  star-gazings  tlirougli  the  small  end  of  a  telescope, 
what  is  the  good  of  them  all?  Tell  us  that  astronomy  has  a  dis- 
tinct, helpful  relation  to  navigation,  and  we  can  understand  that." 
Make  it  plain  to  some  rich  man  that  by  building  an  observatory 
he  will  ultimately  make  it  safer  for  a  ship  loaded  with  hogs  or 
shovels  to  sail  to  Liverpool  or  Calcutta,  and  he  will  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket ;  but  "  I  am  a  practical  man,  and  I  want  a  university 
which  shall  give  the  youths  who  come  to  it  a  practical  educa- 
tion." This  is  the  pompous  and  plethoric  protest  that  one  hears 
until  he  is  almost  ready  to  declare  that  of  all  detestable  people  a 
"practical "  man  is  the  most  odiously  and  thoroughly  detestable. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  that  spiritual  side  of  a  man's 
nature  which,  beside  all  other  aspects  of  it,  must  needs  be  su- 
preme; but  the  conditions  of  this  generation  demand  that  we 
should  be  reminded  that,  beyond  bodies  to  be  clothed,  and  tastes 
to  be  cultivated,  and  wealth  to  be  accumulated,  there  is  in  each 
one  of  us  an  intellect  to  be  developed  and,  by  means  of  it,  truth 
to  be  discerned,  which,  beside  all  other  undertakings  to  which 
the  mind  of  man  can  bend  itself,  should  forever  be  foremost 
and  supreme.  The  gratification  of  our  pliysical  wants,  and  next 
to  that  the  gratification  of  our  personal  vanity  or  ambition,  may 
seem  to  many  people  at  once  the  chief  end  of  existence  and  the 
secret  of  the  truest  happiness.  But  there  have  been  men  who 
have  neither  sought  nor  cared  for  these  things,  who  have  found  in 
learning  for  its  own  sake  at  once  their  sweetest  rewards  and  their 
highest  dignity.  Off  our  coast,  as  the  traveler  nears  its  chief  sea- 
port, there  is  a  magnificent  light  which  flashes  its  clear  radiance 
across  the  stormy  seas  and  lifts  its  tall  form  to  be  a  beacon  by 
day  and  by  night.  One  can  imagine  a  New  York  importer 
scanning  its  stately  outlines  with  satisfaction  that  in  it  he  had 
one  more  guarantee  that  his  cargoes  of  silks  or  teas  would  find 
their  way  safe  to  port.  But  we  can  imagine  another  voyager 
catching  its  welcome  rays  for  the  first  time  as  he  neared  the 
longed-for  shore,  and  seeing  in  it  the  harbinger  of  that  home  of 
love  and  peace  wherein  dwelt  the  treasures  of  liis  best  affections. 
And  we  can  well  believe,  too,  that  he  who  invented  that  light, 
when  at  last  he  saw  the  vision  of  his  brain  transmuted  into  that 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  lifted  his  thoughts  in  a  joy  wliioh  was  not 
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bom  of  the  reflection  that  he  was  to  receive  a  decoration  from 

the  French   government,  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for 

his  invention.     For  it  is  Fresnel  himself,  the  inventor  of  that 

splendid  lamp  which  gleams  from  the  shores  of  Fire  Island,  who 

once  wrote : 

"  For  a  long  time  that  sensibiiit\'',  or  that  vanity,  which  people  call  love 
of  gloiy.  has  been  much  blunted  in  me.  I  labor  less  to  catch  the  suffrages 
of  the  pubHc  than  to  obtain  that  inward  approval  which  has  always  been 
the  sweetest  reward  of  my  efforts.  Without  doubt,  in  moments  of  disgust 
or  discouragement  I  have  often  needed  the  spur  of  vanity  or  of  emolument 
to  excite  me  to  my  researches.  But  all  the  comphments  I  have  ever  re- 
ceived from  Arago,  De  la  Place,  and  Biot  never  gave  me  so  much  pleasure 
as  the  discovery  of  a  theoretic  truth  or  the  confirmation  of  a  calculation  by 
experiment.'' 

It  is  a  dark  daj  for  any  people  when  they  have  not  among 
them  men  who  can  say  that.  It  is  a  dark  day  for  any  land  when, 
no  matter  what  the  institutions  that  it  r>ars  and  the  libraries  that 
it  multiplies,  it  has  not  among  its  students  of  whatever  depart- 
ment of  learning  men  to  wliom  the  rewards  of  wealth  and  fame, 
and  "practical  results,"  as  these  words  are  ordinarily  used,  are 
not  wholly  secondary  and  indifferent  considerations.  Indeed,  it 
might  readily  be  shown  that  those  boasted  })ractical  results,  of 
which  we  Americans  make  so  much,  would  any  one  of  them  have 
been  impossible,  if,  before  the  ingenious  minds  that  have  turned 
our  knowlcd^^e  of  whatever  kind  into  so  manv  utilitarian  chan- 
nels,  there  had  not  gone  tho.se  other  and  greater  minds  to  whom 
the  utilitiirian  in.stinct  has  been  wholly  wanting,  but  who  have 
been  tliose  original  investigators  who  have  discovered  the  hidden 
sources  of  truth  and  brought  its  precious  ore  t(;  the  surface. 
Turn  where  you  will,  in  literature,  in  art,  in  science,  you  will  find 
those  pioneers  of  inquiry  who  have  asked  the  ])rimal  questions 
on  the  answer  to  which  all  that  came  after  has  turned.  What 
Cuvier  .said  of  .science  is  as  true  of  criticism,  of  phih^sophy,  of 
theology,  of  mathematics: 

"  Those  gnind  [)ra<^!tical  innovations  are  the  more  ap})lications  of  truths 
of  a  fiighor  ord^r,  not  sought  witli  any  i)r;u;tifal  intent,  hut  which  wci-e 
\>urH\i(t(\  tor  their  own  sake  and  solely  throuirh  an  ardor  for  knowl(ulgo. 
Those  who  apph<*d  tliein  could  not  have  discoven'd  tlumi;  those  who  dis- 
<  overcd  them  had  no  inclination  to  pursue  thorn  to  a  practical  end.  I'lii- 
gaged  in  the  higher  regions,  whither  their  thoughts  had  carried  them,  they 
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hardly  perceived  these  practical  issues,  though  born  of  their  own  deeds. 
These  rising-  work-shops,  these  peopled  colonies,  these  ships  which  furrow 
the  sea,  tliis  luxury,  this  tumult — all  this  conios  from  discoverers  in  science, 
and  it  all  remains  strange  to  them.  At  the  })oint  where  science  merges 
into  practice  they  abandon  it;  it  concerns  them  no  more." 

It  is  a  question  for  us,  wlietlier  in  our  American  life  we  are 
to  have  any  place  for  scholars  who  shall  be  the  like  of  these. 
There  are,  indeed,  those  who  tell  us  that  to  us  belongs  a  task  at 
once  vast,  unique,  and  imperative.  As  in  the  domain  of  law  we 
have  not  invented  a  system  of  our  own,  but  contented  ourselves 
chiefly  with  borrowing  from  our  English  ancestors,  as  they  in 
turn  borrowed  from  that  Roman  jurisprudence  which  was  ripe 
and  whole  before  England  as  a  nation  had  even  begun  to  be,  so 
in  the  domain  of  letters,  of  metaphysics,  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, we  are  bidden  to  be  content  to  reap  when  others  have  sown, 
and  to  utilize  those  abundant  resources  wnich  we  have  neither 
the  leisure  nor  the  learning  to  originate  or  discover.  Such  a 
suggestion  is  not  merely  a  libel  upon  our  capabilities,  but  it 
forebodes  the  death  of  our  intellectual  life.  ''The  future,"  says 
De  Tocqueville,  "  will  prove  whether  the  passion  for  profound 
knowledge,  so  rare  and  so  fruitful,  can  be  born  and  developed  so 
readily  in  democratic  societies  as  in  aristocracies."  "As  for  me," 
he  continues,  "  I  can  hardly  believe  it."  Do  we  hardly  believe 
it?  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  accept  this  challenge  of  one  who  was 
no  unfriendly  critic,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  that  there  is  a 
place  among  us  for  a  scholarship  which  does  not  concern  itself 
with  merely  material  applications  or  seek  for  merely  material  re- 
ward? It  is  here,  one  cannot  but  think,  that  the  vocation  of  the 
scholar  of  our  time  becomes  most  plain,  lie  is  to  take  his  stand 
and  to  make  his  protest.  With  a  dignity  and  a  resolution  born 
of  the  greatness  of  his  calling  and  his  opportunities,  he  is  to  spurn 
that  low  estimate  of  his  work  and  its  result  which  measures  them 
by  what  they  have  earned  in  money  or  can  produce  in  dividends. 
Here,  in  his  counting-room  or  liis  warehouse,  sits  the  ])lutocrat  who 
has  amassed  his  millions,  and  who  can  forecast  the  fluctuations  of 
the  market  with  the  unerring  accuracy  of  an  aneroid  l)arometor. 
To  such  a  one  comes  the  professor  from  some  modest  seat  of  h^arn- 
ing  among  the  hills,  minded  to  see  liis  old  classmate  of  other  (hiys, 
to  gras})  his  hand  again,  and  to  learn,  it'  it  may  be,  how  he  fares. 
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And  the  ricli  man  looks  down  witli  a  bland  condescension  upon 
the  school-fellow  who  chose  the  company  of  his  books  rather  than 
the  companionship  of  the  market-place,  and  as  he  notes,  perhaps, 
his  lean  and  Cassins-like  outline,  his  seedy  if  not  shabby  garb,  and 
his  shy  and  rustic  manners,  smooths  his  own  portly  and  well-clad 
person  with  complacency,  and  thanks  his  stars  that  he  early 
took  to  trade.  Poor  fool !  He  does  not  perceive  that  his  friend 
the  professor  has  most  accurately  taken  his  measure,  and  that 
the  clear  and  kindly  eyes  that  look  at  him  through  those  steel- 
bowed  spectacles  have  seen  with  something  of  sadness,  and  some- 
thing more  of  compassion,  how  the  finer  aspirations  of  earlier  days 
have  all  been  smothered  and  quenched !  In  an  age  which  is  im- 
])atient  of  any  voice  that  will  not  cry,  "  Great  is  the  god  of  rail- 
roads and  syndicates,  and  greater  yet  are  the  apostles  of  '  puts  ' 
and  '  calls,'  of  '  corners  '  and  '  pools  ' !  "  we  want  a  race  of  men 
who  by  their  very  existence  shall  be  a  standing  protest  against 
the  reign  of  a  coarse  materialism  and  a  deluge  of  greed  and  self- 
seeking. 

II.  But  to  have  sucli  a  race  of  men  we  must  have  among  us 
those  whose  vision  has  been  purged  and  unsealed  to  see  the  dig- 
nity of  the  scholar's  calling.  One  may  not  forget  that  among  those 
who  will  soon  go  forth  from  college  halls  to  begin  their  work 
in  life  there  must  needs  be  many  to  wliom  the  nature  of  that 
work,  and  in  some  sense  the  aims  of  it,  are  fore-ordained  by 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  compelled  to  do  it.  One 
may  not  forget,  in  other  words,  that,  with  many  of  ns,  the  stern 
question  of  earning  our  bread  is  that  which  most  urgently  chal- 
lenges us,  and  which  we  cannot  hope  to  evade.  But  there  is  no 
one  of  us  who  niay  not  wisely  remember  that,  in  the  domain  of 
the  intellect  as  in  the  domain  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  nature, 
"the  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment,"  and  that 
the  hope  of  our  time,  or  of  any  tim(',  is  not  in  men  who  are  con- 
cerned in  what  they  can  get,  but  in  what  they  can  see.  Frederick 
Maurice  lias  well  reminded  us  how  inadecjuate  is  that  ])hrMse 
wliich  describes  the  function  of  the  sdiolar  to  be  the  accpiisition 
of  knowledge.  Ibrre  is  a  man  whose  days  and  nights  are  spent 
in  laborious  plodding,  and  whose  brain,  before  he  is  dom;  with 
life,  becomes  a  sUjre-hou.se  from  which  you  can  draw  out  a  faet 
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as  you  would  take  down  a  book  from  the  shelves  of  a  library. 
We  may  not  speak  of  such  a  scholar  disrespectfully ;  and  in  a  gen- 
eration which  is  impatient  of  plodding  industry,  and  content,  as 
never  before,  with  smart  and  superficial  learning,  we  may  well 
honor  those  whose  rare  acquisitions  are  the  fruit  of  painful  and 
untiring  labor.  But  surely,  his  is  a  nobler  understanding  of  his 
calling  as  a  scholar  who  has  come  to  see  that,  in  whatsoever  de- 
partment of  inquiry,  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  how  much 
learning  he  is  possessed  of,  as,  rather,  how  truly  anything  that  he 
has  learned  has  possessed  him.  There  are  men  whose  acquire- 
ments in  mere  bulk  and  extent  are,  it  may  be,  neither  large  nor 
profound.  But  when  they  have  taken  their  powers  of  inquiry 
and  investigation  and  gone  with  them  to  the  shut  doors  of  the 
kingdom  of  knowledge,  they  have  tarried  there  in  stillness  and 
on  their  knees,  waiting  and  watching  for  the  light.  And  to  these 
has  come,  in  all  ages,  that  which  is  the  best  reward  of  the  scholar 
— not  a  fact  to  be  hung  up  on  a  peg  and  duly  numbered  and  cat- 
alogued, but  the  vision  of  a  truth  to  be  the  inspiration  of  all  their 
lives.  It  is  possible  to  sit  down  before  the  "  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto''''  and  discourse  glibly  of  the  school  of  Perugino  and  Ra- 
phael, of  the  growth  of  mediaeval  art  and  its  secret  mixing  of 
colors,  until  your  listener  shall  have  been  smitten  dumb  with  a 
sense  of  his  own  ignorance  and  of  your -phenomenal  attainments. 
And  it  is  possible,  too,  to  stand  before  that  incomparable  pict- 
ure, a  mere  tyro  in  technical  art,  but  with  a  soul  so  full  of  awe, 
and  an  eye  so  eager  for  a  vision,  that  the  Child  of  History  shall 
seem  to  be  alive  again,  and  the  mother  that  bore  him  the  mes- 
senger to  your  soul  of  an  imperishable  truth.  The  parable  is  of 
infinite  application  and  of  enduring  appropriateness.  There  must 
be  some  among  us  who  are  watchers  and  seekers  for  a  vision. 
The  page  of  history  unrolls  its  chequered  scroll,  not  that  we  may 
arrange  its  dates  and  facts  in  ])arallel  columns  and  be  able  to 
answer  glibly  when  Nero  reigned  and  when  the  prinees  in  tlio 
tower  were  murdered,  but  rather  that  we  may  see,  in  the  crimes 
of  kings  and  the  schemes  of  unscnqndons  ambitions,  wliat  forces 
have  made  or  marred  the  men  and  the  races  of  tlie  past.  Tlius 
wrote  one  of  the  most  gifted  minds  of  our  century :  * 

*  F.  D.  Maurice,  "  Acquisition  and  llhuuiuation,"  p.  358. 
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"  I  have  no  hope  of  acquiring  exhaustively  even  a  small  portion  of 
the  smallest  history.  But  I  feel  that  I  vrant  the  light  which  history 
gives  me  ;  that  I  cannot  do  without  it.  I  find  that  I  am  connected  in  my 
own  individual  life  with  a  past  and  a  future  as  well  as  a  present.  I  cannot 
make  either  out  without  the  other.  I  find  that  I  am  connected  with  a  na- 
tion having  a  past  as  well  as  a  present,  and  which  must  have  a  future.  I 
am  confident  that  our  life  is  meant  to  be  a  whole;  that  its  dsijs,  as  the  poet 
says,  should  be  'linked  to  each  other  in  natural  piety.'  They  fall  to  pieces 
very  easily;  it  is  hard,  often  it  seems  impossible,  to  recover  the  links  be- 
tween them.  But  there  comes  an  illumination  to  us,  ever  and  anon,  over 
our  past  years,  and  over  the  persons  gone  out  of  our  sight  who  worked  in 
them.  .  .  .  Thus  it  is  with  the  ages  gone  by.  Every  one  of  them  is  telling 
upon  us;  every  man  who  has  thought  and  worked  in  tliem  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  good  or  evil  which  is  about  us.  The  ages  are  not  dead;  they 
cannot  be.     If  we  listen,  they  will  speak  to  us." 

Yes ;  if  we  listen !  And  here  is  the  calling  of  the  scholar  in 
our  time.  In  an  age  which  threatens  only  to  believe  in  what  it 
can  touch  and  grasp,  his  vocation  it  is  to  trace  the  influence  of 
tho.se  unseen  forces  which,  whether  in  nature  or  in  society,  are 
the  mightiest  and  most  enduring  of  all.  But  to  do  this  he  must 
first  recognize  the  greatness  and  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  and 
then  he  must  not  shrink  from  its  conditions.  In  an  address  be- 
fore the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Mr.  Froude  declared  some 
years  ago : 

"  If  a  son  of  mine  told  me  that  he  wished  to  devote  himself  to  intellect- 
ual pursuits,  I  would  act  as  I  should  act  if  he  wished  to  make  an  impru- 
dent marriage.  I  woukl  absolutely  prohibit  Iiirn  for  a  time  till  the  nnnuess 
of  his  purpose  had  been  tried.  ...  I  would  remind  him  that  in  all  call- 
ings nothing  great  will  be  produced  if  the  first  object  be  what  you  can 
nmke  by  them.  I  would  show  him  that  wliile  the  pn.'scnt  rule  on  which 
autbors  are  paid  is  by  the  page  and  th<'  sheet,  it  ougiit  to  be  exactly  the 
reverae — not  quantity  but  quaHty.  I  would  remind  him  that  great  poetry, 
great  philosophy,  great  scientific  discovery,  every  intellectual  production 
which  has  genius,  work,  and  permanence  in  it,  is  the  fruit  of  long  thought 
and  patient  and  painful  elaboration.  I  would  impress  upon  him  that  work 
of  this  kind  done  hastily  would  be  better  not  done  at  all.  When  comph^ted, 
it  will  not  be  large  but  small  in  biilk  ;  it  will  address  itself  for  a  long  time 
to  the  few  and  not  to  the  many.  The  reward  for  it  will  not  be  measurable 
and  not  obtainable  in  n)oney,  except  after  many  gen«M-ationa,  and  wlien 
the  brain  out  of  which  it  was  spun  lias  long  returned  to  its  dust." 

Ih  tliore  not  profound  wisdom  in  counsel  sucli  as  this?  Js  it 
not  a  demonstrated  and  indisputable  truth  that 
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*'  only  by  accident  is  tlie  work  of  genius  immediately  popular  in  tlie  sense  « 
of  being"  widely  bought.  No  collected  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plan's  was 
demanded  in  Shakespeare's  life.  Milton  received  five  pounds  for  his  'Para- 
dise Lost.'  The  distilled  essence  of  the  thought  of  Bishoi)  Butler,  the  g'reat- 
est  prelate  that  England  ever  produced,  fills  a  moderately-sized  octavo  vol- 
ume. Spinoza's  works,  including  his  surviving  letters,  fill  but  three  ;  and 
though  they  have  revolutionized  the  pliilosophy  of  Europe,  have  no  attrac- 
tions for  the  nuiltitude." 

Surely  tlie  significance  of  such  facts  as  these  is  not  hard  to  read. 
The  scholarship  that  has  moved  the  world  has  not  been  the 
scholarship  that  wrought  for  a  guinea  a  page,  nor  for  a  thousand 
pounds  a  volume.  It  has  been  the  scholarship  that  has  been 
content  to  be  poor  and  to  be  accounted  obscure,  that  has  not 
been  in  haste  to  speak  or  eager  to  rush  into  print,  but  which 
has  reverenced  supremely  the  truth,  and  has  sought  for  it  often 
with  tears. 

And  such  a  place  and  rank,  lofty,  self-poised,  and  serene,  is 
that  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  highest  scholarship  of  our 
time.  Of  second-rate  learning,  as  of  handbooks  and  excerpts  and 
laborious  but  mechanical  compilations,  we  have  enough  and  more 
than  enough.  To  make  a  book  that  will  sell;  to  ransack  Eng- 
land and  Germany  and  France,  and  with  scissors  and  paste-pot 
and.  scrap-book  to  produce  a  volume  that  will  catch  the  popular 
eye  and  allure  the  vagrant  dollars — with  all  this  we  are  indeed 
sorely  afflicted.  And  yet  every  now  and  then  there  comes  a 
voice  from  out  some  quiet  retreat,  which  tells  of  the  scholar  who 
has  ascended  to  his  true  place  and  is  filling  it  with  equal  dignity 
and  power.  No  noisy  plaudits  may  clamor  at  his  heels.  No 
swelling  bank-account  may  witness  to  his  wealth.  But  the  gift  of 
vision  is  his,  and  to  such  a  soul  the  curtain  is  parted  a  little  and 
the  light  streams  full  upon  it.  One  may  not  indeed  forget  that 
opportunities  for  these  highest  tasks  of  scholarship  were,  per- 
haps, never  so  rare  as  to-day.  The  world  does  not  want,  and  is 
too  ignorant  to  perceive  that  it  needs,  the  services  of  men  who 
can  give  to  learning  its  highest  place,  and  make  the  class-rooni 
and  the  study  the  fount  from  which  shall  spring  the  pure  stream 
of  original  thought  and  }>rofound  ^speculation.  "Away  with 
these  dreamers,"  it  cries,  "and  give  us  a  serviceable  culture.'* 
And  so  we  see  every  day  of  our  lives  the  linest  gift  liarnessod 
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to  some  sordid  drudgery  and  plodding  its  mechanical  round  be- 
cause it  can  be  made  to  pay.  But  may  we  not  hope  that  a 
brighter  daj'  is  coming — a  day  in  which  scholarship  shall  have 
its  true  place  and  be  lifted  to  its  rightful  sovereignty?  There 
lives  the  story  of  a  slave  in  a  French  galley,  who  was  one  morn- 
ing bending  wearily  over  his  oar,  just  as  the  day  was  breaking, 
revealing,  as  the  sun  rose  out  of  the  gray  waters,  a  line  oi  cliffs, 
the  white  houses  of  a  town,  and  a  church  tower.  The  rower  was 
a  man  unused  to  such  service,  worn  with  toil  and  watching,  and 
likely,  it  was  thought,  to  die.  A  companion  touched  him,  pointed 
to  the  shore,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  it.  "  Yes,"  he  answered, 
*'  I  know  it  well.  I  see  the  steeple  of  that  place  where  God 
opened  my  mouth  in  public  to  his  glor}^,  and  I  know  that  how 
weak  soever  I  now  appear,  I  shall  not  depart  out  of  this  life  till 
my  tongue  glorify  his  name  in  that  same  place."  Those  white 
cliffs  were  the  white  cliffs  of  Scotland,  the  speaker  was  John 
Knox,  and  we  know  that  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  And  so  he 
knows  who  believes  in  the  noVjler  aspirations  and  the  loftier  pos- 
sibilities of  this  great  land  and  race  of  ours,  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  American  scholar  will  ascend  to  his  true  place, 
and  when,  released  from  the  toil  of  tlic  galley  slave,  he  shall  be 
set  free  to  glorify  God  and  speak  his  illuminating  truth,  because 
first  of  all  he  has  been  set  free  from  the  sordid  driidgcry  and 
coarse  materialism  which  makes  such  speech  inij)()ssible.  But, 
meantime,  it  belongs  to  us  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  can  do  to 
hasten  such  a  day  and  to  give  to  our  scholars  and  their  work  their 
due  and  rightful  place. 

Two  tilings  we  need  to  do,  and  they  arc  neither  of  them  be- 
yond our  reach,  l^'irst  of  all,  we  can  esteem  tlicm  very  highly 
in  love  for  tlieir  work's  .sake.  There  \a  but  one  true  aris- 
t(jcracy  in  all  the  world — and  it  is  rather  odd  that  the  only  place 
in  wliirh  that  fact  is  recognized  is  China — and  that  is  the  aris- 
tocracy of  cJiaracUT  enriched  by  learning.  We  want  an  aristoc- 
racy in  Anicrira,  and  we  shall  have  it  whetlun*  we  will  or  not. 
But  if  wc  would  not  have  it  one  of  hereditary  descent,  or  of 
mere  ecclcHJaHtic-  or  political  rank,  let  us  see  to  it  that,  spurning 
tlicHC  tliing.s,  wc  d<;  not  descend  to  that  lowest  (iccj)  and  make  it 
merely  one  of  money.     Au<\  that  we  may  not  do  this,  let  us  own 
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and  honor  our  aristo%  and  give  them  their  true  place.  As  be- 
tween the  clever  retailer  of  other  men's  ideas,  and  the  silent,  un- 
demonstrative originator  of  his  own,  let  us  make  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion. If  we  will  not  always  be  careful  what  we  buy  in  the  way 
of  literature,  let  us  take  care  what  we  prize  and  keep.  There 
are  voices  that  wait  to  speak  to  us  nobler  truths  than  yet  the  age 
has  learned ;  but  if  we  would  not  miss  them,  we  must  make  a 
space  and  silence  in  which  they  may  be  heard,  and  then  we  must 
listen  reverently. 

And  this  brings  us  to  that  other  thing  which  we  may  do  if 
the  American  scholar  is  to  take  his  true  place.  If  the  scholar  is 
to  have  his  true  place  in  our  American  life  he  must  have  his  true 
home.  It  is  too  soon  for  us  to  expect  that  in  a  world  so  new  as 
ours  we  can  have  those  cloistered  nooks  which  in  other  lands  are 
at  once  the  retreat  of  the  student  and  his  reward.  But  surely  the 
time  has  come  when  we  may  ask  ourselves  whether  enough  has 
not  been  spent  in  planting  institutions  of  learning,  and  whether 
now  something  may  not  w^ell  be  devoted  to  enriching  them.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that,  in  a  land  like  ours,  coHeges,  both  small  and 
great,  may  have  each  its  place.  But  we  have  sufficiently  mul- 
tiplied the  outlines  of  institutions  of  learning,  and  may  well  begin 
to  think  about  filling  them  up.  The  want  of  our  American 
people  to-day  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  education  is  not  new 
institutions,  nor  more  buildings,  nor  more  free  instruction.  Of 
all  these  things  experience  is  every  day  showing  us  there  is 
enough  and  more  than  enough.  But  we  want  place  for  men 
who,  whether  as  fellows  or  lecturers,  shall,  in  connection 
with  our  universities,  be  free  to  pursue  original  investigation  and 
to  give  themselves  to  profound  study,  untrammeled  by  the  petty 
cares,  the  irksome  round,  the  small  anxieties,  which  are  sooner 
or  later  the  death  of  aspiration,  and  fatal  obstacles  to  inspiration. 
It  is  with  processes  of  thought  as  it  is  with  processes  of  nature — 
crystallization  demands  stillness,  equanimity,  rop(\^e.  And  so 
the  great  truths  which  are  to  be  the  seed  of  forces  that  shall 
new  create  our  civilization,  must  have  a  chance  first  of  all  to 
reveal  themselves.  Some  mount  of  vision  there  must  be  for 
the  schohir;  and  those  whose  are  the  material  treasures  out  of 
wliich  came  those  wonderful  endowments  anil  foundations  wliieh 
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have  lent  to  England's  universities  some  elements  of  their  chief- 
est  glorj,  must  see  that  thej  have  this  mount  of  vision. 

And  it  is  at  this  point,  therefore,  that  we  may  well  invite  the 
co-operation  of  those  more  practical  minds  whose  place  and  work 
I  would  by  no  means  wish  to  disesteem.  Said  one  of  these  not 
long  ago:  " I  want  my  son  to  be  a  classical  scholar,  not  because  I 
can  read  the  classics  or  ever  expect  to,  nor  because  I  anticipate 
that  he  will  devote  his  life  to  classical  studies.  But  I  am  told  by 
those  whose  means  of  knowing  are  better  than  mine,  that  no  drill 
or  discipline  of  the  mind  can  be  so  permanently  helpful  as  the 
study  of  these  so-called  dead  languages,  which  furnish  the  sterner 
and  therefore  more  wholesome  discipline  just  because  they  are 
dead;  and  I  want  my  son  to  have  a  mental  training  wliich  shall 
most  thoroughly  discipline  the  mind,  and  so  make  him  fit  for  the 
best  and  most  difficult  work."  There  was  rare  insight  in  such  a 
remark  as  that,  and  it  showed  that  a  so-called  ''  practical "  man 
could  recognize  the  relation  of  the  best  intellectual  opportunities 
to  the  best  intellectual  work.  Are  there  not  others  who  will  con- 
gent  to  see  the  necessity  of  giving  to  our  American  scholar  in  an- 
other way  the  best  opportunities  for  doing  the  best  work?  To 
create  an  adequate  endowment  or  foundation;  then  to  place 
upon  it  the  best  man  that  can  be  commanded  in  all  the  land ;  and 
then — for  a  time  at  any  rate — to  let  him  alone,  not  to  burden 
liim  witli  conventional  tiisks,  nor  to  exact  from  him  so  much  a 
month  or  a  year,  but  to  leave  him  conscious  that  he  has  a  noble 
opportunity,  and  that  the  eyes  of  his  brother  scholars  arc  upon 
liirn  to  see  how  he  improves  it — this  I  am  nush  enough  to  believe 
will  open  the  dr)or  to  impfTishablc  work  mid  to  iinj)orishablo 
honor.  There  are  men  among  us  who  have  come  to  be  like  Fres- 
ncl.  Not  indiilerent  to  the  ajtproval  of  their  fellows,  they  are 
not  living  for  it,  and  still  less  arc  tluy  living  for  any  sordid  re- 
ward. To  th(;m  truth  is  a  mistress  so  shy  and  coy,  and  yet  so  ir- 
resistibly attractive,  that  they  would  fain  follow  her  at  all  liazanls. 
But  liow  can  they  hope  to  do  so,  so  long  as  tlicy  are  ])lagued  with 
the  anxieties  of  bread-winning,  or  tied  to  the;  drudgeries  of  what 
men  arc  wont  to  call  "  })rofitabl(;  em]»loynient  "?  And  therefore 
one  can  imagine  no  higher  j)rivilege,  no  nobler  opportunity,  than 
(Xjmes  to  liim  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  go  to  some  sueli  se(;ker 
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after  truth,  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  say:  "Come,  my 
brother,  with  me.  Here  is  leisure ;  here  is  retirement;  here  are 
books  and  implements.  Be  at  ease  here  in  this  scholar's  home 
which  I  have  created  for  you,  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  light. 
I  do  not  bid  you  hurry  your  tasks  or  force  your  powers.  Bide 
your  time.  And,  when  at  length  you  have  a  word  to  speak  to 
your  age,  come  forth,  and  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  his  truth, 
do  not  be  afraid  to  speak  it." 

And  thus  we  see  the  place,  not  only  of  men  of  thought — of 
the  scholar — but  of  men  of  action  in  creating  that  place,  in  such 
an  age  as  ours.  The  wealth  that  turns  with  such  lavish  impulse 
toward  our  institutions  of  learning,  let  it  give  itself,  not  to  heap- 
ing together  bricks  and  mortar,  but  to  creating  foundations  or  en- 
dowments, wdiich  may  fitly  bear  the  names  of  those  to  whom  they 
owe  their  existence,  but  which  shall  bear  witness  to  the  value,  not 
of  material  structures,  but  of  ideas.  It  is  surely  not  without  sig- 
nificance that  the  university  which,  youngest  in  years,  is  already 
foremost  in  American  rank,  is  that  which  has  been  careless  of 
the  grandeur  or  luxurious  elegance  with  which  it  houses  its 
pupils  or  builds  its  halls  and  dormitories,  but  has  chosen  rather 
to  make  its  Chairs  so  stronor  and  its  intellectual  furniture  so  noble 

O 

that,  already,  it  is  compelling  to  its  doors  the  best  mind  of  our 
best  youths.  In  such  an  instance  we  have  a  prophecy  of  the 
true  place  and  work  of  the  scholar  in  our  American  life.  May 
the  day  be  not  far  off  when  all  thoughtful  men,  whether  scholars 
or  not,  shall  recognize  it. 

IIenky  C.   Potter. 


Part  of  the  above  paper  was  read  before  the  Univei-sity  of  Mitliigan,  and 
the  New  York  Ahimni  Association  of  Plii  Beta  Kappa. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  our  original  statute  arranging  for  copy- 
right was  not  made  as  oui'  patent  law  was  made,  so  as  to  include 
all  persons  who  write  hooks,  instead  of  all  American  citizens.  It 
does  not  appear  that  at  that  time  anybody  cared  for  an  exclusive 
privilege  to  American  authors,  and  as  far  as  I  have  ever  heard, 
no  reason  has  ever  been  given  for  a  distinction  between  the  copy- 
right of  a  book  and  the  patent  on  an  invention.  It  should  be 
understood  in  the  whole  discussion  on  copyright,  that  we  have 
always  given  patents  to  foreign  inventors,  that  we  do  so  now, 
and  that  nobody  ever  found  any  difficulty  resulting  from  this 
habit.  It  is  not  a  concession ;  it  is  a  matter  of  course,  exactly  as 
we  permit  a  person  who  is  not  an  American  citizen  to  walk  in 
the  high  road,  or  to  drop  a  letter  in  the  post-office.  As  the  dis- 
tinction was  unfortunately  made,  there  have  grown  up  under  it  a 
set  of  artificial  habits  which  greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of 
coming  back  to  the  natural  and  righteous  j)ositioii.  The  mere 
difference  of  social  order  between  England  and  America  is  enough 
to  account  for  a  good  many  of  the  difiicultics.  These  are  often 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  for  a  century  co})yright  has  been  refused 
to  foreign  authors  not  resident  in  this  country. 

The  man  whom  I  suppose  to  know  most  about  the  subject 
paid  to  me  once  th.1t  he  could  draft,  in  half  an  hour,  a  co])yright 
treaty  which  could  be  adopted  by  both  nations,  if  it  were  not 
for  Mudie's  Library.  Mudic's  Library  is  the  immense  instituticm 
on  wliich  the  comfortable  class  in  England  relics  largely  for  its 
literature.  If  you.  live  in  the  country  in  England,  you  do  not 
buy  your  books  as  you  used  to  do.  You  leave  an  order  at 
Mudie's,  an<l  he  sends  you  a  bo.x  <>f  books — ten,  twenty,  or  a 
liundred,  according  to  your  wish;  you  keep  these  books  for  the 
tirnc  prescribed,  and  then  send  them  back  again  It  is,  there- 
for'', for  the  inU'rest  of  Mudie's  Li])rary  and  similar  concerns, 
that  the  (jld  English  cusUnn  of  jiHnting  books  with  extravagantly 
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large  type,  large  margins,  and  many  volumes  shall  not  be  broken 
up.  And,  indeed,  he  who  publishes  a  first-class  novel  in  England 
must  publish  it  in  three  volumes,  so  as  to  meet  the  demand,  not 
so  much  of  Mudie's  customers,  as  of  Mudie  and  his  imitators. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  sort  of  common  law  of  England  that  a  first- 
class  novel  shall  be  printed  in  this  luxurious  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  readers  in  America  are  a  very  much  larger  class  of 
people,  who  are  not  in  the  least  in  the  habit  of  paying  six  dollars 
for  a  novel,  nor  are  they  in  the  habit  of  having  their  books  sent 
to  them  from  a  central  circulating  library.  They  are  in  the 
habit  of  buying  their  own  books,  and  that  habit  will  not  be  aban- 
doned. 

But  any  English  foreign  minister  who  is  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  copyright  with  any  American  minister,  sends,  of  course,  for 
his  information  to  the  head  of  some  great  publishing  house  in 
London.  This  gentleman  does  not  tell  him  what  ought  to  be, 
but  tells  him  w^hat  is.  He  tells  him  about  the  high  cost  of  the 
average  English  book,  which  gives  distinction  to  English  litera- 
ture; and  both  of  them,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  to 
contrive  a  system  by  which  that  high  cost  may  be  maintained  in 
England,  so  that  the  present  conditions  may  not  be  changed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  American  diplomatist  who  has  such  a 
matter  in  hand  knows  perfectly  well  who  they  are  who  buy 
books  in  America,  and  he  knows  that  any  system  which  proposes 
to  introduce  this  dainty,  gilt-edged  business  here  will  have  no  suc- 
cess. That  is,  as  I  believe,  in  brief,  the  reason  why  all  diplomatic 
efforts  to  settle  this  question  have  come  to  grief. 

We  are  now  quite  near  a  solution  which  can  be  wrought  out 
without  any  reference  to  diplomacy,  and  which  therefore  escapes 
this  danger  of  interference  from  the  short-sightedness  of  tlie  Lon- 
don publisher.  We  propose  a  statute  in  America  for  our  own 
convenience  and  our  own  purposes ;  and  let  it  be  said,  meekly 
and  quietly,  the  rest  of  the  world  will  have  to  adapt  itself,  as  far 
as  it  can  conveniently,  to  our  plans.  That  it  will  ada])t  itself  to 
our  plans  there  can  be  little  doubt,  when  one  compares  the  real 
book  market  in  England  with  the  book  market  in  America. 

For  a  book  market,  you  need  a  prosperous  people,  who  ha\e 
money  to  spare,  who  have  leanunl  to  read,  and  wlio  are  inteivste<l 
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in  literature.  All  these  are  conditions  which  have  much  wider 
sway  in  America  than  they  have  in  England.  The  very  nature  of 
republican  government  has  compelled  us  to  take  steps  which  in 
England  they  have  not  cared  to  take.  We  spend  more  money 
on  public  education  in  America  in  a  year  than  has  been  spent 
upon  it  in  Great  Britain  in  twenty  years.  In  the  j^ear  1886,  which 
I  select  for  comparison  because  it  is  the  latest  in  "  Whi taker's 
Almanac,"  the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone,  with  a  population 
of  less  than  two  million  people,  expended  about  six  million  dol- 
lars for  the  public  education  of  its  children ;  while  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of  thirty-five  millions,  ex- 
pended only  seventeen  millions  in  the  same  time.  What  follows, 
of  course,  is  that  there  are  twenty  times  as  many  readei's  in 
America  in  the  same  population  as  there  are  in  England. 

It  is  no  longer  true  that  these  people  in  America  are  poorer 
on  the  average  than  are  the  average  of  readers  in  England.  This 
was  undoubtedly  true  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  true  now. 
With  the  increase  of  wealth,  people  look  around  to  know  how 
tliey  can  spend  their  money.  Some  people  spend  it  at  tlie  base- 
ball matclies,  some  people  spend  it  at  the  theater,  some  people 
spend  it  in  liquor,  some  peojilc  spend  it  in  traveling,  but  a  great 
many  people  s[)end  it  for  books.  And  with  this  increasing  pros- 
perity the  book  market  of  America  has  gradually  become  larger 
than  tliat  of  England.  This  fact  till  recently  esca})ed  the  atten- 
tion of  English  publishers  and  of  English  diplomatists.  It  now 
forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  Englisli  publishers,  and  we 
have  the  very  healthy  result  that  the  English  publishing  linns 
are  watching  the  American  market,  and  trying  to  intnjduce  their 
goods  into  it.  And  precisely  as  an  Engli.sh  manufacturer  of 
ponclios  sends  an  agent  into  South  America  to  know  how  the 
j)COple  would  like  to  have;  their  ponchos  made — how  long  the 
slit  should  bo  for  the  neck,  and  what  should  be  the  embroidery 
on  the  blanket — so  the  great  English  houses  establish  their 
bran(;h  hou.ses  in  America,  and  are  learning  very  carefully  and 
very  well,  a«  they  should,  what  is  the  poj)ular  taste  of  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  hr)W  they  are  to  meet  it. 

Now  it  is  of  course  und(;rHtoo<l   that  each  nation   has  its  own 

tast<jH,  and  will  wisli   U)  have  its  book.s  ])nnU;<l   in   its  own  way. 
'M 
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There  is  nothing  in  an  international  copyright  law  which  will 
hinder  this.  If  it  is  desirable,  as  in  most  instances  it  will  be,  to 
make  an  American  edition  separate  from  an  English  edition,  that 
will  be  done.  If  it  is  desirable  to  print  the  book  in  America, 
and  to  send  a  part  of  the  edition  to  England,  that  will  be  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  print  a  large  edition 
in  England  and  to  ship  it  to  America  while  the  present  tariff 
system  remains.  There  is  hardly  any  need  of  providing  that  the 
physical  work  on  the  books  shall  be  done  in  America;  in  any 
case  of  a  large  edition  that  will  certainly  happen,  because  this 
country  has  its  tastes,  and  will  carry  out  its  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  any  proposal 
on  our  part  to  keep  out  a  book  made  in  England  if  people  want 
to  have  it  here.  There  will  be  certain  connoisseurs  who  want  to 
have  the  English  author's  work  in  the  type  and  form  in  which  he 
publishes  it  in  England.  Those  people  will  have  what  they 
want,  they  ought  to  have  it,  and  it  is  idle  to  forbid  it  by 
legislation.  An  effort  to  do  this  in  the  bill  before  Congress 
last  year  had  a  very  serious  effect  in  preventing  its  passage. 

As  the  American  market  is  the  larger  and  more  important 
market  of  the  two,  it  will,  in  the  long  run,  control  the  joint  mar- 
ket. This  does  not  mean  that  the  Englishman  will  be  compelled 
to  read  books  printed  in  America ;  it  means  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  influence  of  readers,  printers,  and  publishers  on  this  side  is 
more  important  than  the  influence  of  readers,  printers,  and  pub- 
lishers on  that  side.  There  is  nothing  in  this  for  any  one  to  be 
surprised  at  or  to  complain  of.  It  is  the  simple  result  of  the 
two  policies  which  the  two  nations  have  adopted  almost  neces- 
sarily. We  have  chosen  to  have  a  large  and  generous  system  of 
literary  education,  which  is  well-nigh  universal.  Our  Republic 
would  not  last  twelve  months  if  we  had  not  such  a  system.  Eng- 
land has  chosen  not  to  have  such  a  system.  That  is  clearly  her 
right,  and  the  monarchy  is  very  strong  without  any  such  system. 
But  the  result  of  that  system  is  that  there  are  twenty  readei-s  of 
an  average  book  in  America  for  one  in  England.  These  people 
have  as  much  money  as  English  people  have.  They  will  there- 
fore buy  books  when  they  want  them,  and  they  will  have  them 
])rinted  very  much  as  they  choose. 
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The  Eno^lish  houses  that  establish  their  branches  in  this  conn- 
try  will  have  to  adapt  themselves  to  this  state  of  things.  When 
Mr.  Coates,  the  maker  of  thread,  sends  over  workmen,  machinery, 
and  capital,  and  establishes  a  factory  to  make  thread  in  America, 
he  makes  such  thread  as  Americans  want  and  as  they  propose  to 
use.  He  adapts  it  to  their  needles,  to  their  cloth,  and,  if  you 
please,  to  their  whims.  The  great  English  publishing  houses 
that  are  establishing  their  branch  houses  in  America  will  have  to 
do  exactly  the  same  thing.  They  will  find  that  people  here  do 
not  want  their  novels  in  three  volumes,  and  do  not  want  to  pay 
six  dollars  apiece  for  them.  They  will  learn  to  understand  this 
market  exactly  as  they  understand  their  home  market,  and  they 
will  find  the  American  market,  in  the  long  run,  worth  very  much 
more  to  them  than  is  the  market  of  England.  But  they  will  also 
learn  that  it  is  not  the  same  market,  precisely  as  the  builders  of 
locomotive  engines  have  learned  that  the  locomotive  engine 
which  does  its  duty  in  England,  will  not  do  the  duty  which  is 
expected  of  it  here ;  or  precisely  as  the  palace  car,  which  satisfies 
everybody  in  America,  does  not  satisfy  the  general  ran  of 
travelers  in  England. 

Now,  for  ourselves,  tlie  advantage  of  extending  the  copyright 
to  everybody,  instead  of  keeping  up  the  annoying  distinction 
which  we  make  now,  is  very  sim])ly  stilted.  As  it  stands,  we 
have  at  present  two  sets  of  j)ublisliers;  one  a  set  of  men  who  re- 
print English  h)ooks,  another  a  set  of  pco])lc  wlio  ]>rint  American 
books.  Sometimes  the  same  house  does  botli,  as  in  the  cases  of 
the  IIaq)(!rs  and  the  Appletons;  but  in  tliis  instance,  the  {)ub- 
lisher  would  very  gladly  put  all  the  authors  for  wliom  he  ])rints 
on  tlie  same  level,  and  this  for  very  obvious  reasons. 

Any  person  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  sale  t)f  books  or  with 
the  sale  of  copyrights,  knows  that  the  distinction  between  the 
two  sorts  of  publishing  is  a  worry  and  fi  hindcrance  all  along. 
Sup])ose  you  undertake  a  library  like  the  famous  '^]\'iuchnitz 
library.  In  the  case  of  the  Tauchnitz  library,  immense  success 
lias  been  achieved  in  Germany;  arid  the  world,  indeed,  has  the 
advantage  of  a  set  of  very  cheap  books,  ])rint(Ml  well  cnougii, 
every  one  of  wliich  pays  to  its  autlior  a  royalty  which  custom 
has  cstabli.shed   for  such  ciises.     Why  can  we  n(jt  establish  such 
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a  library  as  that  in  America?  The  answer  is  evident;  it  is  be- 
cause literature  knows  no  nation  really.  The  purchaser  who 
wants  to  read  Wordsworth  wants  to  read  Bryant;  the  man 
who  reads  Carlyle  wants  to  read  Emerson.  Yet  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  for  you  to  make  a  library  of  the  best  work  of  the 
writers  of  both  nations,  when  you  have  to  open  a  set  of  royalty 
accounts  with  your  home  authors,  and  have  no  such  set  of  ac- 
counts with  the  authors  who  are  abroad.  You  may  say,  if  you 
please,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  publisher  is  tempted  to 
say,  "  Go  to,  why  should  I  publish  books  and  pay  the  authors, 
when  there  are  other  books  which  have  sold  as  well,  for  which  I 
do  not  pay  the  authors?  "  But  this  in  itself  is  a  consideration 
unimportant,  compared  with  the  lack  of  simplicity  in  doing  busi- 
ness which  is  brought  in  when  authors  are  arranged  in  two 
classes  before  the  publishing  mind. 

Although  the  subjects  are  not  exactly  connected,  I  will  al- 
lude, in  closing  this  article,  to  the  greatest  difficulty  which  Ameri- 
can publishers  and  authors  have  before  them  to-day.  It  is  not  a 
difficulty  which  arises  from  the  competition  of  foreign  authors; 
it  is  the  distinction,  which  was  created  accidentally  at  the  be- 
ginning, between  magazines  and  books.  In  order  that  the  people 
might  be  well  educated  in  matters  of  government.  Congress 
some  time  ago  put  periodicals  at  a  rate  of  postage  which  is  only 
one-quarter  of  that  exacted  for  books.  This  curious  distinction 
still  exists,  though  the  periodical  is  often  heavier  and  more  cum- 
brous than  the  book.  But  a  copy  of  "  Harper's  Magazine  "  will 
be  sent  by  the  United  States  to  an  outlying  post  office  in  Wash- 
ington Territory  at  a  quarter  part  of  the  price  which  a  book  of 
the  same  weight  and  the  same  size  can  be  sent  for.  The  result 
to  the  publishing  trade  of  the  country  is  exactly  the  same  whieli 
might  be  seen  if  a  great  shoe-dealer  were  "boycotted"  by  all 
the  express  companies.  If  the  ex])ress  companies  said  they 
would  carry  Jones  and  Company's  shoes  for  a  quarter  part  of 
the  price  for  which  they  would  carry  Smith  and  Company's 
shoes,  they  would  say  just  what  the  general  government  siiys 
when  it  carries  the  magazine  weighing  eight  ounces  for  a  quarter 
part  of  what  it  charges  for  carrying  a  book  weighing  eight  ounces. 

Of  this  you  see  the  consetpienees  the  country  over.     Vou 
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shall  go  into  a  great  Western  bookstore  and  you  shall  see  piles 
of  magazines.  You  shall  turn  and  ask  for  books,  and  jou  may 
find  not  so  many  books  in  the  shop  as  it  receives  magazines 
from  the  office  of  the  "Century,"  or  of  "Harper's,"  or  of  the 
"  Atlantic  Monthly,"  or  of  the  "Forum,"  in  a  month.  This  is 
very  well  for  the  "  Century  "and  for  the  "  Forum,"  but  it  is  very 
bad  for  literature.  And  the  greatest  gift  which  any  courageous 
congressman  can  give  to  the  authors  and  publishers  of  this  coun- 
try, and  still  more  to  the  people  of  the  country,  will  be  a  short 
amendment  to  the  present  statute  which  shall  direct  the  carriage 
of  all  books  as  "second-class  matter." 

Edward  E.  Hale. 
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Any  political  party,  upon  entrance  into  the  possession  of 
practical  power,  stakes  its  life  upon  its  conduct,  and  at  once  chal- 
lenges the  judgment  of  the  country  upon  its  daily  acts.  It  may 
have  won  a  political  victory  upon  its  professions  and  general 
reputation ;  after  that  its  measures  and  daily  career  are  subjected 
to  the  supreme  practical  test.  The  history  of  the  Republican 
Party  is  illumined  by  the  splendor  of  its  eminent  services,  not  to 
be  questioned,  and  unlikely,  from  any  perils  of  human  freedom 
or  of  civil  war,  ever  again  to  be  so  urgently  required.  Its  past 
fidelity  and  statesmanship  need  no  vindication.  The  question 
remaining  is,  whether  or  not  previous  success  qualifies  the  party 
to  conduct  the  national  government,  including  the  large  and 
varied  population  and  their  continental  interests,  with  that  com- 
prehensive wisdom  and  healthy  vigor  which  will  not  only  de- 
serve but  command  success.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  unskill- 
ful leadership  may  at  any  time  suddenly  wreck  a  powerful  party. 
Few  Democrats  conceal  their  opinion  that  the  late  President, 
refusing  to  listen  to  better  advisers,  brought  on  the  defeat  of  his 
party  by  his  annual  message,  foaming  and  fuming  with  one  topic 
only,  and  that  an  overdose  of  free  trade.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied 
that  there  are  some  perils  in  the  front  of  the  present  administra- 
tion— vexed  questions  that  will  require  a  full  measure  of  sound 
judgment  for  their  prudent  consideration  and  determination. 

One  of  those  perils  is  the  administration  of  the  civil  service 
law.  This  must  be  administered  with  o-reater  fidolitv  than  by 
the  last  administration,  which  won  the  loudest  applause  from  a 
majority  of  its  supporters  by  infractions  and  non-observance  of 
it.  It  may  be  true  that  it  is  some  obstruction  in  the  old  highway 
to  office,  and  may  be  submitted  to  with  some  rohictance;  but  the 
President  now  in  office  obviously  intends  that  the  law  shall  be 
obeyed,  and  a  valuable  part  of  the  Re])ublicau  Party  believe  that 
it  ought  to  be  obeyed. 
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Another  peril,  which  may  or  may  not  show  itself  in  its  most 
aggravated  form  within  the  next  four  years,  is  the  silver  question. 
Since  1878  the  government  has  coined  at  its  mints  327,074,515 
standard  silver  dollars.  Of  these  there  were  in  actual  circulation 
55,747,772  on  May  1,  1889,  or  8,630,046  less  than  on  January  1, 
1888 ;  and  the  government  has  hoarded,  at  some  risk  and  vast 
expense,  271,326,743  silver  dollars,  for  which  an  equal  amount 
of  silver  certificates  has  been  issued  and  put  in  circulation — doing 
good  serv'ice  so  far  as  supplying  the  amount  of  national  bank 
notes  withdrawn — and  has  also  bought  and  holds  $10,755,081  in 
trade  dollars  and  other  bullion.  The  government,  in  fact,  occu- 
pies in  relation  to  silver  about  the  same  position  that  the  French 
syndicate  assumed  in  relation  to  copper,  and  is  destined  to  meet 
with  equal  discomfiture  whenever  our  imports  of  merchandise 
shall  be  so  largely  in  excess  of  exports  as  to  cause  foreign  ex- 
change to  ri.se  to  a  point  which  shall  force  the  continuous  ship- 
ment of  specie  to  pay  our  foreign  indebtedness.  Then  gold  will 
command  a  premium,  and  silver  and  silver  certificates  will  drop 
toward  the  intrinsic  or  commercial  value  of  the  silver  nominally 
represented. 

The  net  j)rofits  on  silver  coin  for  ten  years  ending  June  30, 
1888,  were  $47,028,272.27,  and  the  seigniorage  or  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  and  nominal  value  of  silver  dollars  coined  in  1888, 
was  $8,407,930.32.  The  steadily-increasing  production  of  silver 
has  greatly  affected  its  value,  to  which  the  diminished  coinage  of 
Eurof)o  h[is  largely  contributed.  The  highest  bullion  value  of  our 
silver  dollar  in  1878  was  93  cents,  in  1887  it  was  79  cents  and  8 
mills,  and  in  1888  it  liad  fall<;n  to  70  cents  and  5  mills.  When- 
ever the  business  interests  of  our  country  shall  niicd  to  \)c.  ad- 
just<'d  on  the  standard  value  of  silver  alone,  the  l)arty  then  in 
official  authority  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  result,  and  will 
be  very  apt  to  be  ignominiously  driven  from  power. 

Tiie  Negro  problem,  also,  is  one  of  transcendent  difliculty, 
and  not  V>  be  solved,  perhaps,  until  a  majority  of  the  colored 
race  become  far  more  thoroughly  (educated.  The  intimidation  or 
fraud  universally  [)racti(;ed  in  th(j  South,  by  which  tlu;  colored 
vote  is  suppressed,  shocks  the;  moral  sentiment  of  the  northern 
people,  who  do  not  fail  tosce  that  the  addition  of  thirty-ciglit  votes 
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(or  fifty,  perhaps,  after  tlie  next  a})portionment)  to  tlie  representa- 
tive power  of  soutliei'n  States  on  account  of  their  six  millions 
of  colored  population,  has  been  successfully  used  once,  and  may 
be  used  again,  to  control  a  presidential  election,  as  well  as  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  New  Hampshire  has 
two  representatives  in  Congress,  and  South  Carolina  seven.  The 
presidential  vote  of  New  Hampshire  in  1888  w^as  90,819,  and 
that  of  South  Carolina  was  79,750.  Why  should  South  Caro- 
lina, with  11,069  less  votes  at  the  polls,  have  seven  electoral 
votes  and  New  Hampshire  only  two  ?  This  inequality  will 
breed  and  perpetuate  irritation  at  the  North,  and  some  remedy 
for  the  gross  wrong  would  seem  to  be  imperatively  demanded. 
Among  those  classed  as  colored  persons,  many  will  be  found  with 
not  less  of  white  blood  than  black.  A  large  proportion  of  south- 
ern mechanical  laborers  are  colored.  One  hundred  millions'  worth 
of  property,  it  is  estimated,  belongs  to  the  colored  race,  and  they 
have  as  many  members  of  Christian  churches  in  the  South  as 
the  whites.  For  the  public  interest,  they  should  be  treated  as 
friends  and  as  citizens  having  some  stake  in  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  The  race  is  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  and  they 
fully  understand  their  constitational  right  of  suffrage.  How 
long  they  will  remain  wholly  submissive  to  a  total  suppression 
of  this  right,  is  a  question  the  consideration  of  which  it  may  be 
well  that  the  South  itself  should  not  forever  postpone. 

The  activity  and  strain  of  the  victorious  party  in  our  presi- 
dential elections  are  such  as  often  to  be  followed  by  general  apathy 
in  the  next  succeeding  congressional  election,  when  the  interest 
largely  subsides,  unless  it  happens  to  blaze  out  in  some  evenly - 
balanced  or  closely-contested  districts.  The  party  whips  become 
less  vigilant,  and  the  non-voting,  sedentary  legions  are  reinforced 
by  those  whose  merits  have,  by  some  mischance  or  color-blind- 
ness of  the  ruling  powers,  failed  to  obtain  official  recognition  and 
decoration.  The  opposition,  on  the  contrary,  gathering  some 
scattered  recruits  of  deserters  and  stragglers  from  their  opponents, 
are  ready  to  "  shoulder  their  crutches  and  fight  the  battle  o'er 
again."  They  pool  all  their  grievances  and  are  banded  together 
against  the  party  in  power.  '^I^he  ilanger  point  of  the  llepuh- 
lican   Party  is   likely  to   a])])ear  in   the   congressional   election 
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of  1890.  As  "home  rule"  in  Great  Britain  reaps  some  advan- 
tage from  the  universal  sympathy  of  Americans,  so  free-trade 
Democrats  will  reaj)  some  advantage  from  the  universal  sym- 
pathy of  the  British ;  but  this  may  possibly  have  the  rebound- 
ing force  of  the  boomerang,  and  do  the  Kepublicans  more  good 
than  harm. 

And  yet  party  government  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
dependent  on  majorities,  appears  more  stable  than  the  periodical 
ebb  and  flow  in  France,  and  far  more  reliable  than  in  Great 
Britain.  From  1828  to  1860  the  Democratic  Party  elected 
their  presidential  candidates,  except  in  1840  and  1848,  when  the 
Whig  Party  was  triumphant.  In  1860  the  Eepublican  Party 
elected  Lincoln,  and  maintained  its  ascendancy  twenty-four  years, 
or  until  1885,  when  the  Democratic  Party,  by  a  slender  plurality, 
came  into  power,  and  went  out  again  in  1889. 

No  such  swift  \4bratory  movements  of  parties  can  be  expected 
here  as  occur  in  British  politics,  where  the  Tory  Party,  most 
trusted  bv  Victoria,  claims  the  uttermost  stabilitv,  and  its  dislike 
of  Liberalism  in  Great  Britain  is  only  surpassed  by  its  hatred  of 
Republicanism  in  America.  The  fickleness  of  the  official  tenure 
of  British  ministers  for  the  past  generation  is  illustrated  by  the 
recent  changes  of  parties  there,  as  well  as  by  the  oscillating  for- 
tunes of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen.  D 'Israeli  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  February  21,  1852;  Gladstone, 
December  28,  1852;  Corncwall  Lewis,  1855;  D' Israeli,  February 
27,1858;  GL-idstone,  June  13,1859;  D'Isracli,  1866;  Gladstone, 
1868;  D'Isracli  appeared  once  more  in  1874;  Ghidstone,  1880; 
L^^rd  Salisbury,  1885,  but  was  displaced  by  Gladstone  in  1886, 
who  in  turn  was  displaced  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  1887.  These 
chang(;s  involved  the  cliange  of  all  cabinet  ministers,  and  revo- 
lutions of  j)olitical  policy  answering  to  the  diiTerence  between 
the  British  Tory  and  Whig  Parties — difTercnces  not  less  wide 
than  those  between  the  Republi(!an  and  Democratic  Parties;  but 
here,  curiously  enough,  a  more  extended  riLdit  of  suflrage  appears 
to  ofTer  the  longest  tenure  of  office. 

Among  parties,  as  among  nations,  there  is  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  the  men  most  caf)able  of  conducting  j)ublic 
.'iir.iirH;  and  whcrre  there  are  many  ca])abl(^,  with  ambition  to  lead 
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and  averse  to  any  submission  to  others,  they  are  apt  to  produce 
the  diminutive  politics  which  temporarily  appear  in  third  parties, 
but,  being  the  unfittest,  hardly  survive  after  the  election.  The 
caucus  system  is  the  American  system,  and  its  greatest  drawback 
is  that  its  active  members  are  sometimes  more  controlled  by  the 
desire  to  triumph  over  opponents,  than  by  "  the  vision  and  fac- 
ulty divine  "  of  selecting  the  most  capable  and  best  men  for  high 
positions ;  and  the  doctrine  of  availability  is  thus  too  often  ac- 
cepted by  pitching  upon  candidates  likely  to  catch  the  most 
votes.  The  consciences  of  each  of  the  two  leading  parties  of 
our  country  may  be  charged  with  some  unatoned  sins  of  this 
character ;  but  while  it  may  be  true  that  some  names  worthy  of 
the  foremost  position  have  been  neglected,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
tlie  conduct  of  public  affairs,  by  whatever  party  controlled,  has 
not  been  discreditable  to  our  system  of  popular  government. 
Some  administrations  have  been  better  than  others,  but  none 
have  been  fundamental  failures.  Even  w^hen  power  has  sud- 
denly shifted  from  one  party  to  another,  the  party  coming  into 
official  power  has  not  shocked  the  people  by  any  threatened  vio- 
lence to  social  order,  or  imperiled  the  existence  of  free  institu- 
tions by  any  revolutionary  measures. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Republican  Party  has  made  a  judicious 
choice  of  those  it  has  recently  placed  in  power,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  at  the  end  of  its  present  term  stand  high  in  the 
respect  and  affections  of  the  country. 

With  the  disappearance  of  slavery,  the  sole  original  blot  that 
disfigured  our  Constitution,  every  section  and  State  of  the  Union 
must  ultimately  become  homogeneous. 

The  chief  strength  of  the  Republican  Party  is  found  in  the 
northern  and  north-western  States,  where  iirmly-established  free 
schools  and  annual  town  meetings  have  qualilied  the  people  to 
take  some  part  in  public  business,  and  where  nearly  every  citizen 
after  reaching  maturity  has  cherished  principles  and  sentiments 
which  he  seeks  at  all  times  to  maintain  by  his  political  action. 
It  thus  ha])pens  that  the  Republican  Party  often  furnishes  its 
own  reviewers  and  critics,  and  bows  to  that  disci})line  which  is 
promotive  of  health  and  vig<.)r.  It  is  a  party  which  repi>sos  full 
faitli  in   the  (l()(!trine  that,  subject  to  our  Constitutiou,  the  ma- 
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joritj  must  rule ;    not,  however,  for  tlie  purpose  of  imposing  on 
the  few  any  burdens  from  which  the  many  are  exempt. 

The  Democratic  Party  in  earlier  days  had  some  fixed  princi- 
ples, everywhere  openly  proclaimed ;  but  it  has  none  now  save 
whatever  its  national  conventions  elaborate  to  fit  such  presidential 
candidates  as  G-reeley,  Hancock,  or  Cleveland,  and  subject  to 
quadrennial  change  and  mystification.  Once  ''  States  rights  and 
the  resolutions  of  '98  "  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  Democratic 
creed ;  but  all  this  has  vanished,  and  no  one  now  pretends  to  fear 
national  invasion  of  the  rights  of  any  State.  Another  ringing 
article  of  their  creed  was  hard  money,  Bentonian  gold,  instead 
of  paper  money,  which  they  denounced  as  being  made  only  of 
*'rags  and  lamp-black;"  strange  to  say,  there  is  hardly  anything 
now  that  can  be  invented  for  circulation  too  cheap  or  too  soft 
and  rickety  for  the  major  part  of  the  party.  The  time  has 
been  when  the  party  was  wont  to  denounce  all  internal  im- 
provements as  unconstitutional;  but  now  no  appropriations  for 
such  works  appear  too  extravagant  to  find  elastic  support  in  a 
Democratic  Ilouse  of  Representatives.  The  party  once  claimed 
as  its  patent  of  superiority  the  equal  rights  and  ]u*ivileges  of  all 
men ;  but  in  eleven  States  such  rights  and  privileges  are  denied 
and  refused  to  millions  of  American  citizens,  by  those  who  mas- 
querade and  aim  to  dominate  under  the  name  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  party,  forgetting  that  it  is  itself,  as  the  author  of 
the  rebellion,  the  sole  cause  of  the  extraordinary  necessity  for 
the  great  increase  of  revenue,  puts  forth  the  banner  of  "revenue 
reform,"  under  which  it  covertly  batth's  for  free  tra<lc,  but  quivers 
and  recoils  from  any  deep  cut  oi  tarill  duties  on  Louisiana  sugar, 
or  South  Carolina  rice,  or  Pcnnsvlv\ania  iron,  or  '^Pennossec  mar- 
hie,  or  North  Carolina  peanuts,  or  Florida  oranges,  thosii  being 
largely  jiroducts  of  Democratic  districts,  and  districts  therefore 
danj/erous  to  tou<*h  with  frec-trafic  roforiii.  Once  tlw^  Dcnio- 
cratic  Party  was  wont  to  declare  and  ref)eat  that  the  executive 
power  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  bediminishcd  ; 
but  in  spite  of  President  Clcvelanrl's  many  and  frantic  vetoes;  in 
ftpit^  of  [lis  (ie}>ositing  sixty  millions  of  ])ubli('  money  in  pet 
banks  withr)ut  interest  and  without  law;  in  spite  of  his  appoint- 
ments, without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  ministers 
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(minus  tlie  title)  to  negotiate  treaties;  in  spite  of  his  attempts  to 
govern  Congress  by  giving  or  withholding  executive  favors  in  order 
to  eSect  the  repeal  of  all  duties  on  wool  and  to  prevent  the  repeal 
of  the  internal  tax  on  tobacco,  the  party  made  no  protest  against  the 
undue  exercise  of  extraordinary  executive  power,  which  seems  to 
liave  reached  a  growth  not  less  colossal  than  that  under  the  admin- 
istration of  General  Jackson,  when  Calhoun  denounced  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  bound  together  by  "the  cohesive  power  of  public 
plunder."  To  secure  a  reelection,  besides  his  reported  financial 
contribution,  the  President  set  forth  in  his  annual  message  his  free- 
trade  political  sentiments,  which,  had  they  been  previously  known, 
would  undoubtedly  have  defeated  his  first  election.  As  a  candi- 
date for  a  third  time  he  may  have  the  support  of  the  New  York 
Tammany  Society,  but  with  no  vehement  adherents  elsewhere. 

While  slavery  existed,  the  Democratic  Party  had  many  con- 
stitutional axioms  and  dogmas  with  which  it  strove  to  buttress 
the  so-called  "  Divine  institution."  The  obliteration  of  slaverv 
appears  to  have  dimmed  many  of  these  gems  which  once  glittered 
in  the  platforms  of  the  party,  and  now  it  goes  into  a  presidential 
campaign  untrammeled  by  any  of  its  ancient  maxims,  save  that 
"to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  Its  old  doctrines  of  measures 
and  policy  seem  to  have  perished,  hardly  to  be  found  on  tomb- 
stones, though  some  stray  traditions  may  here  and  there  be 
"  left  to  memory  dear."  Many  of  its  great  men  were  lost  between 
1861  and  1865,  and  some  joined  the  Union  Party  never  to  return. 

**  The  times  have  been 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die." 

The  Democratic  Party,  however,  has  been  resurrected,  and  has 
in  its  ranks  able,  cultured,  and  brilliant  men;  yet  it  survives 
with  some  odium.  It  has  a  fixed  capital  of  the  saloon  syndicate 
in  the  North,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  solid  votes  in  the 
South,  determined  to  maintain  its  organization  and  discipline  by 
fiercely  denouncing  or  shooting  all  deserters ;  but,  with  the  gen- 
eral distrust  of  its  lack  of  nearly  all  sound  national  principles,  its 
chances  of  j)()litical  success  have  been  seriously  diminished. 

The  Popublican  Party  ])le(lged  the  faith  of  tlie  govornmont  to 
use  the  coin  received  for  duties  on   imports  in  the   payment  of 
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the  public  debt;  and,  besides  the  payment  of  annual  interest, 
the  debt  was  reduced  in  twenty  years  (from  1865  to  1885)  over 
one-half,  or  from  $2,756,431,571  to  $1,375,352,443.  A  large 
number  of  the  southern  Democratic  States  have  repudiated  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their  State  debts.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  charitable  to  say  that  it  was  their  poverty  and  not  their  will 
which  consented  to  this  serious  blot  upon  their  financial  integrity. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Democratic  national  conventions 
have  also  proposed  to  pay  the  public  debt,  not  in  coin,  but  in 
paper ;  that  is  to  say,  to  issue  legal-tender  lawful  money  for  this 
purpose.  It  would  not  seem  difficult  to  decide  which  party  is 
most  worthy  of  public  trust. 

The  gauge  of  Democratic  reform  is  fully  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  appropriations  made  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  four  years  from  1886  to  1889  inclusive,  and  of 
like  appropriations  under  a  Republican  administration  during  the 
previous  four  years  from  1882  to  1885  inclusive ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  cost  of  a  Democratic  presidential  term — supposed 
to  be  dear  at  any  price — exceeds  that  of  a  Republican  by  the 
round  sum  of  $95,808,053.57.  This  is  a  fact  which  silences  all 
the  loud  Democratic  pretensions  about  economic  reform. 

Our  national  banks  liave  ])roved  the  safest  and  best  system 
ever  employed  by  any  people;  each  bank  keeping  its  own  cash 
reserve,  with  the  risk  of  failure  before  it  should  that  be  neglected, 
and  subject  to  inspection  at  all  times  by  the  comptroller  and 
Ijank  examiners.  Tlie  Democratic  Party  is  hostil(;  to  these 
useful  institutions,  and  would  substitute  the  promiscuous  charter- 
ing of  Stiitc  banks,  or. an  indefinite  expansion  of  United  States 
notes  and  silver  certificates.  The  destruction  they  j)ropose 
is  vast  and  without  a  semblance  of  reconstruction.  State  banks, 
created  with  merely  a  nominal  capital,  tund)le  at  the  fii-st  glimpse 
of  a  panic,  and  their  circulating  medium  must  always  be  subject 
to  a  discount  outside  of  State  boundaries.  Unrestrict(Ml  ex- 
j)ansion  of  legal-t(;rj<lf'r  notes  in  time  of  pcacM',  netids  only  to 
1)0  staU;d  t()  uncover  its  enormities  and  its  fatal  tcnidencies.  l^he 
IjoUl  that  our  national  banks  have  U])on  public  confidence  is 
shown  by  the  enormous  sum  of  private  (le[)osits  intrusted  to 
their  custody,  amounting (Oet<;bcr  1,  1888)  to  $l,40f),555,824,  or 
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a  sum  iniicli  larger  than  our  present  public  debt.  Tlie  asso- 
ciated banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  alone  held  on  deposit 
$441,500,000,  which  is  about  the  same  amount  that  was  held  on 
March  23,  1889,  by  all  the  national  banks  of  Europe. 

The  Republican  Party  was  organized  in  1856,  but  did  not  ob- 
tain actual  power  until  March  4,  1861,  and  was  then  immediately 
confronted  by  the  opening  chapters  of  the  great  rebellion.  It 
was  a  new  party,  with  its  governmental  policy  not  fully  developed, 
but  was  animated  with  an  unflinching  purpose  to  resist  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  into  free  Territories.  That  resistance  was 
finally  successful,  and  personal  liberty  to  all  of  our  people  was 
secured  by  constitutional  amendments.  But  the  Republican  Party 
was  instantly  compelled  to  increase  tariff  duties,  and  to  levy 
taxes  in  every  direction  in  order  to  support  the  new  and  extraor- 
dinary daily  demands  upon  the  Treasury.  Armies  had  to  be 
raised,  ships  built,  guns  and  all  the  dire  implements  of  war  manu- 
factured, transportation  provided,  and  lawful  money,  as  a  cir- 
culating medium,  had  to  be  created  in  place  of  specie,  which  had 
suddenly  vanished.  Amid  all  this  din  and  tempest  of  war,  a 
Republican  Congress  vigorously  faced  every  exigency  and  suc- 
cessfully discharged  duties  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  the  country. 
Here  are  a  few  of  its  acts : 

1.  The  protective  tariff  act,  carried  by  Republican  votes 
and  approved  by  the  outgoing  Democratic  president.  March  8, 
1861.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  great  Republi- 
can measures. 

2.  The  act  emancipating  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
April  16,  1862. 

8.  The  free-homestead   act,  giving  160   acres  of  land  to  the 
landless,  was  another  remarkable  measure.     May  20,  1862. 

4.  An  act  to  ])revent  and  })unirih  polygamy.     July  1,  1862. 

5.  The  act  to  j)rovide  internal  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
government  was  one  of  great  labor  and  })roductive  of  great  re- 
sults.    July  1,  1862. 

6.  The  act  donatin<i:  lands  to  establish  colleojes  in  evorv  State 
and  Territory,  with  leading  branches  of  learning  for  the  benetit 
of  agriculture  and  the  niechanic  arts,  was  another  measure  of  im- 
mense value  to  the  industrial  classes.     January  2,  1862. 
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7.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  must 
of  course  be  credited  to  the  Republican  Party.     July  1,  1863. 

8.  The  act  to  provide  a  national  currency  (national  banks) 
secured  by  a  pledge  of  United  States  bonds,  was  another  far- 
reaching  and  successful  piece  of  legislation.  February  25, 
1863. 

9.  The  act  of  March  3,  1863,  to  provide  ways  and  means  for 
the  support  of  the  government,  gave  authority  to  borrow  $300,- 
000,000  for  the  current  year,  and  $600,000,000  for  the  next  year; 
and  provided  for  the  issue  of  §400,000,000  of  Treasury  notes 
bearing  interest,  and  $150,000,000  of  legal-tender  United  States 
notes. 

These  acts  are  cited  as  specimens  of  the  comprehensive  labors 
of  tlie  RepuVjlican  Party  upon  its  first  induction  into  official  power, 
and  indicate  some  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present  cardinal 
Eepublican  measures,  for  the  most  part  permanently  imbedded 
in  our  statutes,  but  requiring  appropriate  legislation  to  preserve 
their  beneficence,  their  proper  vigor,  and  full  consummation.  In 
addition,  the  Republican  Party  justly  claims  to  be  progressive 
and  abreast  with  all  proj:)er  measures  for  the  moral  welfare  and 
luaterial  pro.sj^erity  of  our  people,  and  the  advancement  of  our 
country  to  tlie  front  rank  among  nations. 

1.  Its  early  work  will  be  to  equalize  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture. 

2.  It  insists  upon  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  begun  under 
a  Repuijlican  administration. 

3.  It  will  insist  upon  the  bi-metallic  standard,  and  upon  main- 
taining the  use  and  circulation  of  both  gold  and  silver  coinage. 

4.  It  will  licartily  support  protection  of  home  industries  and 
home  labor. 

6.  It  will  favor  the  extension  of  the  charters  of  national  banks 
in  any  wife  and  proper  way. 

6.  It  proposes  to  stamj)  out  the  wickedness  of  polygamy 
wherever  the  United  States  government  has  the  ])()wer. 

7.  It  favors  the  rcduetion  of  letter  postage  to  one  cent  ])er 
ounce. 

8.  It  JiSHcrtH  that  lawful  citizenship  is  and  must  i)e  the  pnn- 
ojjly  and  safeguard  of  him  wIkj  wears  it,  and  slunild  ])rotect  hiin, 
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whether  liigh  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  in  all  of  his  civil  rights  at 
home  and  abroad. 

9.  It  intends  to  take  care  that  no  men  who  have  honorably 
worn  the  federal  uniform  shall  ever  be  inmates  of  an  almshouse. 

10.  It  will  maintain  the  doctrine  that  the  United  States  are  a 
nation,  and  that  "  in  maintaining  our  national  rights  and  honor 
all  governments  are  alike  to  us,"  however  greatly  they  may  differ 
in  power. 

11.  It  will  cordially  sustain  all  wise  and  well-directed  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  temperance  and  morality. 

12.  It  will  favor  ocean  mail  service  by  American  ships. 

13.  It  will  liberally  support  the  building  up  of  the  navy  to  a 
standard  of  efficiency  worthy  of  our  country. 

1-4.  It  will  favor  education.  State  and  national. 

15.  It  will  also  favor  the  exclusion  of  pauper  and  criminal 
immigrants. 

These  propositions  have  so  often  been  set  forth  by  those  who 
are  entitled  to  represent  the  party,  that  they  will  be  recognized 
as  thoroughly  Eepublican  in  their  general  scope  and  bearing, 

A  Eepublican  administration  will  not  tamely  submit  to 
grievous  outrages  upon  our  fishermen,  without  sending  a  single 
ship  to  their  protection ;  nor  will  it  send  the  navy  to  threaten  Hayti 
merely  upon  a  lame  and  unfounded  suspicion.  We  shall  claim 
without  fear  our  rights  from  the  strongest  nation,  and  the  weakest 
need  not  fear  that  we  shall  claim  anything  more. 

The  earliest  financial  task  of  the  present  Republican  adminis- 
tration will  be  to  equalize  the  i-evenue  and  expenditure.  Beyond 
doubt  this  will  be  done  at  an  early  day,  and  done  wisely  and 
temperately.  The  tariff  will  be  so  adjusted  as  to  keep  the  great 
factory  wheels  in  motion,  to  keep  the  tall  furnace  chimneys  tipped 
with  fire,  to  keep  all  of  the  tireless  steam-engines  palpitating  with 
their  tasks,  and  thus  to  furnish  the  whole  people  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  employment.  The  common  people  do  not  believe, 
with  free-trade  sophists,  that  American  wages  should  be  dependent 
upon  the  scale  of  wages  prevailing  in  foreign  countries,  or  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  inexorable  law  of  snpj^ly  and  demand  ;  but  feel 
that  they  have  some  right  to  look  to  their  own  government  t\>r 
paternal  protection  against  the  undue  intrusion  of  such  foreign 
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competition  as  wo  aid  curtail  the  wages  of  home  labor,  limit  do- 
mestic comforts,  and  diminish  the  chances  of  wage-earners  in 
securing  independence  with  advancing  age. 

In  1884  and  1888  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York  was  decisive 
in  the  presidential  elections,  but  will  hardly  be  so  after  the  ad- 
mission of  four  new  States.  The  Eepublicans  lost  the  State  in 
1884  by  a  plurality  of  1047  votes,  when  there  were  24,999  Pro- 
hibition votes  and  16,995  Greenback,  and  won  the  State  in  1888 
by  a  plurality  of  14,373  votes,  when  there  were  30,231  Prohibi- 
tion votes.  New  York  must  be  reckoned  a  doubtful  State  so 
long  as  the  Prohibition  organization  lends  a  sinister  aid  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  new  States  are  all  likely  to  be  Pepubli- 
can,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Montana,  and  will  add  at  least 
ten  votes  to  the  Republican  presidential  vote.  As  their  present 
population,  estimated  at  1,026,373,  may  double  by  1892,  their 
electoral  vote  will  be  increased,  if  the  apportionment  under  the 
new  census  shall  be  made  in  time. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  increase  of  our  population,  there 
will  be  not  less  than  two  million  immigrants  entitled  to  become 
naturalized  citizens  prior  to  our  next  presidential  election,  and 
of  these  about  600,000  may  have  the  right  to  qualify  as  lawful 
voters.  In  analyzing  the  votes  of  our  adopted  fellow-citizens,  it 
is  proper  to  say  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the  Catholics  may 
be  expected  to  vote  with  the  Democratic  Party,  although  the 
unanimity  of  the  Irish  vote  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  The 
English  who  come  to  stay  arc  about  equally  divided.  Of  the 
German  and  Scotch  immigrants,  from  60  to  65  per  cent  are  usu- 
ally expected  to  be  Republican,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  of 
the  Se-andinavians.  The  Italians  congregate  mainly  in  cities,  and 
their  political  afhnities  aj)pcar  yet  undetermined.  On  the  whole, 
the  votes  of  our  foreign-born  fellow-citizens  are  getting  to  be  pretty 
evenly  distributed,  with  a  growing  preponderance  in  favor  of  Re- 
publicanism. 

In  1892,  or  twenty-seven  years  after  tlie  close  of  the  rebellion, 

it  may  be  expected  that  tlie  .soIiS  of  a  large  nuirdxT  of  the  soldiers 

of  the  Union  army,  having  reaeli(;d  tlunr  majority,  will,  for  the 

first  time,  participate   in  a   presidential   election,  and   they  will 

naturally  feel  inclined  t<^>  reverence  and  support  the  great  princi- 
35 
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pies  for  wliicli  tlieir  fathers  fought,  That  most  of  these  young 
men  will  prefer  to  stand  and  be  counted  on  the  side  of  the  lie- 
publican  Party,  would  appear  to  be  only  a  reasonable  calculation. 

There  is  a  latent  power  also  in  the  hallowed  memory  of  the 
old  Whig  Party  (always  friendly  to  a  protective  tariff),  as  many 
of  the  ripest  statesmen  and  most  brilliant  orators  of  the  South 
won  fame  and  national  distinction  while  in  the  active  service  of 
that  great  party ;  and  on  many  political  issues  of  the  present  day 
their  descendants  do  not  feel  entirely  at  home  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  It  is  remembered  that  Mangum,  Bad- 
ger, and  Edward  Stanly,  of  North  Carolina,  were  Whigs,  as  once 
were  Berrien,  Tombs,  and  Stephens,  of  Georgia.  The  people 
of  Maryland  have  not  forgotten  how  much  they  were  honored  by 
Eeverdy  Johnson  and  James  A.  Pearce,  while  they  served  the 
country  as  Whigs.  Kentucky  will  never  believe  that  any  Ameri- 
can orators  have  eclipsed  Henry  Clay,  John  J.  Crittenden,  or 
Tom  Marshall,  any  more  than  Louisiana  would  consent  that  the 
"  resistless  eloquence  "  of  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss  should  be  classed 
in  the  second  rank.  Such  names  as  Kives,  Wise,  and  Botts,  of 
Virginia,  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  White  and  Bell,  of  Tennessee, 
and  many  other  distinguished  Whigs,  have  added  something  to  the 
political  luster  of  their  States  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  nation. 
On  financial  questions,  as  well  as  on  some  others,  Whig  lessons  and 
traditions  are  more  in  harmony  with  Eepublican  principles  than 
with  the  past  or  present  platforms  of  their  former  Democratic  op- 
ponents. These  conditions  clearly  demonstrate  that  there  is  a 
very  solid  foundation  at  the  South  upon  which  to  build  up  and 
reinforce  the  Eepublican  Party. 

The  leaven  of  Kepublicanisra  is  visibly  working  in  several 
of  the  formerly  so-called  border  States.  Kentucky  people  are 
searching  for  the  cause  which  makes  that  State,  with  its  wonder- 
ful fertility  and  admirable  climate,  so  greatly  inferior  in  popula- 
tion, products,  and  wealth  to  its  near  neighbor,  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  as  yet  have  found  nothing  but  its  fantastic  politics.  Vir- 
ginia, with  its  great  undeveloped  resources,  whicli  should  bo 
as  flourisliing  as  Pennsylvania,  a})pears  ambitious  to  accept 
the  teachings  of  some  of  her  earlier  statesmen,  of  the  sc1uh>1 
of  Washington,  Marshall,  and  Madison,  when  her   peo})k>    were 
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not  ashamed  to  petition  for  tariff  protection.  Other  border 
States,  instead  of  being  envious  of  the  prosperous  enterprises  of 
their  neighbors,  are  themselves  girding  on  their  armor  for  the 
mastery  in  many  branches  of  industry  as  well  as  in  educational 
institutions.  It  is  manifest  that  there  is  some  discontent  with 
the  old  moss-back  regime^  with  do-nothing  political  economists; 
and  the  number  of  those  is  increasing  who  have  discovered  that 
their  present  leaders  have  long  been  guiding  them  over  rough 
seas  and  into  treacherous  harbors.  New  pilots  will  ere  long  come 
on  deck,  not  wholly  unbelievers  in  the  north  star,  pointing  out  a 
more  excellent  way  and  with  much  greater  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  the  world.  Whatever  else  may  happen,  a  more  serious 
effort  will  be  required,  on  the  part  of  an  oligarchy  already  in  its 
dotage,  to  impose  political  solidarity  much  longer  on  southern 
States.  Southern  papers  give  us  rainbow-tinted  accounts  of  the 
new  era  of  growth,  fame,  and  prosperity  that  is  to  be  seen  in  sev- 
eral towns  and  cities,  and  with  such  examples  before  them 
the  people  of  the  great  and  splendid  South  will  not  remain  for- 
ever asleep).  The  memory  of  Henry  Clay  and  the  American 
system  has  become  fragrant,  and  is  no  longer  provocative  of  harsh 
criticisms  in  southern  latitudes. 

The  world,  however  it  may  disparage  us  in  other  directions, 
generally  concedes  that  in  all  that  constitutes  home  prosperity 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  far  ahead  of  all  other  nations. 
Six  thousand  emigrants  recently  erri]>arke<l  at  Liverpool  in  one 
day  for  America,  full  of  the  faith  that  everywhere  prevails  as  to 
where  the  comforts  and  elevation  of  human  life  are  to  be  found 
in  the  largest  measure.  Our  youngest  Territories  are  swarming 
witli  liardy  pioneers,  and  the  streets  of  our  cities  do  not  swarm 
with  beggars.  Few  of  our  countrymen  are  unable  to  earn  the 
means  of  honorable  support  for  themselves  and  families.  There 
is  no  defect  in  the  form  of  our  government  a))out  which  there  is 
discontent  and  agiUition  for  radical  reform,  fortunately  for 
the  Republican  Party,  tlierc  is  no  sign  of  any  imponding  financial 
crisis  to  be  weathered  whi(;h  thrcat(;ns  the  industrial  classes  with 
i^lhjncHH;  an<l  when  these  classes  can  be  remuneratively  employed, 
poiiticJil  revolutions  are  far  away. 

A  calm    survey  of    the    leading  principles  whic;h  mark  ainl 
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separate  tlie  Kepublican  and  Democratic  Parties,  and  the  measures 
tliey  are  known  to  support  or  oppose,  shows  so  completely  that 
the  Kepublican  Party  would  be  most  likely  to  promote  the  highest 
honor,  as  well  as  the  great  business  and  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country,  that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  should  not  earnestly  labor  for  its  prolonged  continu- 
ance in  power.  The  defeat  of  the  Democratic  Party,  after  it  had 
been  tried  and  found  wanting  in  nearly  every  point  of  public 
policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  indicates  that  it  has  been  not  only 
overthrown,  but  left  destitute  of  further  claims  on  public  confi- 
dence. The  financial  and  industrial  w^elfare  of  the  country  sternly 
requires  the  conservative  and  protective  guidance  that  is  only  to 
be  secured  under  the  primacy  of  the  Eepublican  Party ;  and  its 
time-honored  supporters  are  firmly  grounded  in  the  faith  that, 
with  the  aid  of  the  young  and  vigorous  forces  which  are  being 
mustered  into  its  service,  it  is  the  party. whose  tenure  of  polit- 
ical power  will  be  maintained  for  a  long  period,  and  be  likely 
to  embellish  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Justin  S.  Morrill. 


THE   ETHICS   OF  JOUENALISM. . 

Half  a  century  ago  a  brilliant  Frencli  writer,  now  perhaps 
as  much  underrated  as  then  overvalued,  warned  the  world  that 
**  Europe  is  hastening  toward  democracy ;  the  symptoms  of  the 
social  transformation  abound;  the  ancient  society  is  perishing 
with  the  social  order  out  of  which  it  has  come."  Time  has 
amply  justified  these  words  of  Chateaubriand.  Democracy  is 
the  great,  universal,  dominant  fact  of  modern  civilization. 
That  must  now  be  manifest  to  all  men.  What  is  not  always 
so  manifest,  even  to  the  wise,  is  that  this  modern  democracv 
of  ours  is  a  new  thing  in  the  world's  history,  a  colossal  ex- 
periment. "Democracy,"  said  the  late  Sir  Henry  Maine,  "is 
simply  and  solely  a  form  of  government.  It  is  the  government 
of  the  state  by  the  many,  as  opposed,  according  to  the  old  Greek 
analysis,  to  its  government  by  the  few,  and  to  its  government 
by  one."  Of  course  this  differentiation  of  democracy  from  aris- 
tocracy and  monarchy  is  true  enough.  But  the  reference  to  the 
old  Greek  analysis  is  apt  to  mislead.  The  democracy  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  democra- 
cies of  Hellenic  antiquity.  In  ancient  Greece,  citizenship  was 
regarded,  not  as  a  natural  right,  but  as  a  legal  privilege,  to  be 
gained  with  difficulty  and  to  be  guarded  with  jealousy.  It 
was  the  attribute,  not  of  the  popuhition  in  general,  but  of  a 
select  class.  Our  ninctccnth-ccntury  democracy  essentially  rests 
upon  the  two  dr>ctrines  of  the  })olitical  equivalence  of  all  adult 
males,  and  the  inalienable  right  of  the  majority  of  them,  told  by 
head,  to  govern  themselves  and  the  minority.  Of  course  it  dif- 
fers in  the  accidents  of  its  working,  according  to  dilTorcnces  of 
national  tcmj)crament  and  national  history.  But  under  whatever 
varieties  of  form,  it  is  everywhere  ]>ascd  upon  these  two  fundamen- 
tal positions.  We  may  admire  it  as  the  only  legitimate  ccmsti- 
lution  of  the  social  organism,  the  ultimat(5  rcalizati(jn  of  human 
right.     We  may  dislike  it  as  the  embodiment  of  a  false  theory 
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of  man  and  society,  issuing  in  the  unchecked  domination  of  that 
portion  of  tlie  community  which  is  least  fitted  to  rule.  But 
whether  we  like  it  or  dislike  it,  there  it  is,  the  great,  present,  un- 
deniable fact  of  the  world's  political  order;  all-invading,  all- 
penetrating,  remaking  the  nations  by  equality  of  rights  and  the 
power  of  numbers.  "J/az5  noiis  etions  dessoiis^  nous  sommes  dessus; 
et  voild  toute  la  revolution^^^  said  Danton,  with  his  usual  frankness. 
That  was  the  effect  of  the  great  upheaval  of  1789  in  France. 
That  is  its  effect  throughout  Europe.  It  means  the  advent  of 
the  masses  to  supreme  power.  To  the  decision  of  the  numerical 
majority  is  the  ultimate  appeal,  whether  that  appeal  be  made 
directly,  by  plebiscite  or  referendura^  or  indirectly  by  means  of  a 
general  election.  Demos  is  king.  How  will  he  rule?  "Power 
which  wisdom  does  not  guide,  falls  overweighted  in  ruin  to  the 
ground,"  the  Roman  poet  warns  us — ''^Vis  consili  expers  mole  nut 
sua.'''  Who  shall  teach  the  sovereign  people  in  the  way  of  wis- 
dom?    Who  shall  lead  it  in  right  paths? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  many -headed  ruler's 
need  of  such  teaching,  such  leading.  What  can  the  average  voter, 
his  life  probably  spent  in  manual  toil,  know,  by  his  own  research 
and  meditation,  concerning  the  vast  social  and  political  questions 
which  he  is  called  to  decide?  "Most  men,"  Napoleon  judged, 
"are  grown-up  children."  "One  or  two  rules,"  says  Locke, 
"  upon  which  their  conclusions  depend,  in  most  men  have  gov- 
erned all  their  thoughts.  Take  these  away  from  them,  and  their 
understanding  is  completely  at  a  nonplus."  But  manifestly  those 
rules  do  not  extend  to  complicated  and  far-reaching  issues  of  leg- 
islation and  diplomacy.  Let  us  cheerfully  admit  that  the  major- 
ity of  men  apply  a  fair  amount  of  good  sense  and  right  motive 
to  the  business  of  the  world ;  nay,  that  mankind  as  a  whole 
makes  proof  of  virtues  over  and  above  those  "essential  for  di- 
gesting victuals,"  and  merits  a  certain  amount  of  admiration;  let 
us,  if  you  like,  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  "  trust  of  the 
people,  tempered  by  prudence,"  is  the  principle  which  sliould 
guide  the  statesman.  Still  it  remains  that  the  a{>poal  to  the 
masses  on  grave  political  questions  is,  and  must  be,  an  aj^poal  to 
"the  yea  or  nay  of  general  ignorance."  The  science  of  politics, 
to  say  the  least,  is  as  difficult  a  branch  of  knowledge  as  the  sci- 
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ence  of  anatomy.  It  demands  special  study,  and  the  mental  dis- 
cipline and  leisure  necessary  for  special  study.  There  is  no 
problem  of  internal  administration,  of  foreign  policy,  which  can 
be  even  so  much  as  intelligently  appreciated  without  a  consider- 
able acquaintance  with  history  and  political  philosophy.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  numerical  majority,  in  any  country,  to  appre- 
hend, much  less  to  comprehend,  even  the  elements  of  those  prob- 
lems. They  are  like  that  eunuch  of  great  authority  under  Can- 
dace,  Queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  whom  Philip  the  Deacon  heard 
read  in  his  chariot  the  Prophet  Isaias,  and  asked,  "  Understand- 
est  thou  what  thou  readest?  "  and  he  said,  "How  can  I,  except 
some  man  should  guide  me?"  How  indeed!  But  who  is  to 
guide  the  sovereign  people  to  understand  matters  of  state  beside 
which  even  the  utterances  of  the  evangelical  prophet  are  plain 
and  simple? 

The  newspaper  press  undertakes  that  ofHce.  Our  journals  are 
the  guides,  philosophers,  and  friends  of  the  masses,  teaching  them 
to  think  what  they  do  think  on  well-nigh  all  subjects.  For  the 
great  majority  of  men,  I  say,  their  newspapers — they  seldom  read 
anything  else — are  the  direct  sources  of  those  floating  opinions 
which  have  drifted  into  tlieir  minds,  wherewith  they  judge  all 
social  and  political  proljlems.  Our  journalists  have  succeeded  to 
an  important  ])ortion  of  the  functions  which  in  by -gone  days 
were  discharged  by  the  clergy.  Now,  the  preacher  is  generally 
required  to  restrict  his  teaching  to  matters  of  religion.  The  pul- 
pit has  been  obliged  to  resign  to  the  press  the  instruction  of  the 
people  in  secular  affairs.     As  Carlyle  ])uts  it, 

*'  Tho  true  C'hiircli  of  Enj^-hind,  :it  tliis  inoiiiciit,  lies  in  llw  oditors  of  iLs 
newspapers.  These  pr<;.'i<|j  to  the  people  daily,  weekly,  adiuonishiii^'  kin^s 
themselv*i«,  advisin;,''  p<'aee  or  war  with  an  authority  which  only  the  fust 
reformers,  and  a  lon^-pitst  chiss  of  po|)es  wore  possessed  of  ;  inllictin^ 
moral  censure,  impartin;^  moral  encouraj^ement,  in  all  ways  diligently  ad- 
ministering the  disci[)line  of  the  church." 

A  weighty  function,  truly,  and  of  tlic  utmost  moment  to  the 
interests  of  sf>ci(;ty;  tlie  august  function  which  in  the  old  Jewish 
i\\('jK'Sii(iy  was  p(;rforriic<l  by  tlie  prophets.  Let  us  consider  it  a 
little  from  an  ethical  ])oint  of  vii;w.  Wliat  are  tlic  rights  and 
duties  appertaining  t^)  it? 
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The  rights  of  the  journalist  may  be  shortly  summed  up  in 
the  familiar  phrase,  "  the  liberty  of  the  press."  He  may  prop- 
erly claim  full  freedom — "as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind."  "By 
liberty  of  the  press,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald,  "I  mean  com- 
plete freedom  to  write  and  publish,  without  censorship  and 
without  restriction,  save  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  society."  Censorship  is,  indeed,  as  antiquated 
as  mail-armor.  That  "liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue 
freely,  according  to  conscience,"  which  Milton  prized  "above  all 
liberties,"  is  an  assured  conquest  of  the  modern  mind;  its  only 
restriction,  as  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  indicates,  "  such  as  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  society."  And  to  that 
restriction  who  can  take  exception?  Is  it  possible  rationally  to 
claim  for  every  man  a  liberty  of  printing  everything  that  he  likes, 
not  merely  "according  to  conscience,"  but  according  to  passion — 
everything,  however  obscene,  seditious,  libelous?  That  is  the 
liberty  to  which  the  late  pope  assigned  a  place  in  his  "  Syllahis 
Erroru7)i^' — List  or  Catalogue  of  Errors;  that  ^'' plena  potestas 
omnibus  aitrihuia^  quasUbet  opiniones^  cogitationesque  palani  piib- 
liceque  manifestandV^ — the  liberty  claimed  for  every  one  to  declare 
openly  and  publicly  any  opinions  and  thoughts  he  may  please. 
Cardinal  Newman  has  well  observed  that  it  seems  a  light  epithet 
to  call  such  a  doctrine  a  deliramentum ;  that  "of  all  conceivable 
absurdities  it  is  the  wildest  and  most  stupid." 


li 


Est  modus  in  rebtts,  sunt  certi  denique  fines."" 


Liberty  of  the  press,  like  all  liberties,  is  grounded  in  that  fac- 
ulty of  reason  whence  springs  free  agency.  It  is  essentially  ethi- 
cal. Law  is  the  inseparable  condition  of  its  right  use.  It  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  insist  upon  this.  For  to  many  well-mean- 
ing people  the  printing  press  is  a  sort  of  fetich.  The  printing 
press  is  really  no  more  than  an  admirable  mechanical  invention 
for  propagating  speech  and  writing.  The  fact  that  a  man  em- 
ploys it  does  not  in  the  least  relieve  him  from  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities attending  the  communication  of  thouglit.  On  the 
contrary,  the  vast  reverberation  which  he  thus  obtains  makes 
those  duties  and  responsibilities  all  the  more  onerous.  The  jour- 
nalist is  just  as  much  under  the  moral  law  in  the  exercise  of  his 
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profession  as  lie  is  in  the  most  personal  actions  of  private  life. 
Surely  so  much  is  clear.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  like  all  liberty, 
means  action  within  the  great  principles  of  ethics,  not  emancipa- 
tion from  them. 

Such  is  the  true  conception  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  well 
reckoned  by  Junius  "the  palladium  of  all  civil,  political,  and  re- 
ligious rights,"  the  chief  bulwark  of  all  liberty.  Journalism  is 
the  principal  instrument  of  publicity,  that  greatest  terror  to  evil- 
doers ;  the  most  energetic  mode  of  resistance  to  tyrannj-,  because 
its  protest  is  perpetual ;  the  most  noble,  because  its  force  lies  in  the 
moral  consciousness  of  men ;  and  therefore  the  most  effective  auxil- 
iary of  truth  and  justice.  It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  the 
words  of  the  wise  in  this  sense.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary.  The 
matter  is  too  plain.  There  is,  however,  a  fine  passage  in  a  great 
speech  made  by  an  illustrious  advocate  upon  a  memorable  occa- 
sion, which  admirably  states  the  true  basis  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  which,  for  a  special  reason,  I  shall  cite.  Said  Erskine 
in  his  argument  at  the  trial  of  Paine: 

"  Every  man,  not  intending  to  mislead,  but  seeking  to  enlighten  others 
with  wliat  his  own  reason  and  conscience,  however  erroneously,  iiave  dic- 
tated to  him  as  truth,  may  address  himself  to  the  univei-sal  intelligence  of 
a  whole  nation,  either  upon  the  subject  of  governments  in  general,  or  upon 
that  of  his  own  individual  country.  He  may  analyze  the  principles  of  its 
constitution,  point  out  its  erroi-s  and  defects,  examine  and  publish  its  cor- 
rui)tions,  warn  his  fellow  citizens  against  their  ruinous  consequences,  and 
exert  his  whole  faculties  in  pointing  out  the  most  advantageous  changes  in 
e«tal)Iishments  which  he  considers  to  be  i-a<hcally  defective  or  shding  from 
their  object  by  abuse.  All  this  every  subje<;t  of  this  country  h:is  a  right  to 
do,  if  he  contemplates  only  what  he  thinks  would  be  for  its  advantage,  and 
but  seeks  t<j  change  the  public  mind  by  the  conviction  which  flows  from 
reawjnings  dictated  by  conscience." 

TliJH,  then,  is  the  liberty  which  the  journalist  may  rightly 
claim:  liberty  to  st'ite  facts,  liberty  to  argue  ujum  thcin,  liberty 
to  dcnoiin(;c  abuses,  liberty  to  advocate  reforms.  This  is  his 
right.  What  is  the  corresponding  duty?  It  is  clearly  indicated 
in  Lord  Erskinc's  words:  "Every  man  seeking  to  enlighten  others 
with  what  his  own  reason  and  conscience  have  dictatcMl  to  liini 
a«  truth."  What  tlie  journalist  owes  to  his  readers  is  truth. 
Voracity  is  the  very  law  of  his  action.  Milton,  in  his  noble 
j)lca  for  the  "liberty  of  unlicensed  ])rinting,"  observes: 
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"  When  a  man  writes  to  the  world,  he  summons  up  all  his  reason  and 
deliberation  to  assist  him  ;  he  confers,  meditates,  is  industrious,  and  likely 
consults  and  confers  with  his  judicious  friends  ;  after  all  which  he  takes 
himself  to  be  informed  upon  what  he  writes  as  well  as  any  before  him." 

Those  wlio  "  write  to  the  world  "  in  the  newspapers  cannot, 
indeed,  by  any  possibility,  proceed  after  this  leisurely  fashion. 
The  work  of  the  journalist  is  usually  done  in  hot  haste,  and  is 
essentially  ephemeral.  I  remember  not  long  ago  complimenting 
a  young  Oxford  man  upon  a  very  brilliant  leader  in  one  of  the 
London  daily  papers.  He  modestly  acknowledged  my  eulogy  of 
his  article,  and  added  plaintively,  "  But  to  think  that  twenty-four 
hours  is  its  term  of  life !  " 

Twenty -four  hours!  I  thought;  you  flatter  yourself.  It  will 
be  forgotten  in  a  quarter  of  that  time.  "  Here  lies  one  whose 
name  was  writ  in  water,"  was  the  epitaph  which  poor  Keats 
commanded  for  his  tomb.  He  was  wrong.  ^^jEre  perennius  " 
would  have  been  more  appropriate.  But  of  the  journalist  it  may 
with  truth  be  said  that  he  writes  in  water.  However  judicious, 
however  eloquent,  however  piquant  his  composition,  it  is  at  once 
swallowed  up  by  envious  oblivion.  It  produces  its  impression 
instantaneously.  It  is  like  a  note  of  music,  heard  and  gone  for- 
ever. And  the  successful  journalist  is  he  who,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  realizes  this.  To  avail  himself  adroitly  of  the 
passing  moment  is  the  secret  of  his  trade.  Yes,  he  writes  in 
water.  Acute  observation,  literary  skill,  learning,  art,  science, 
virtue  avail  him  not.  His  creation  fades  away  suddenly  like  the 
grass.  In  the  morning  it  is  green  and  groweth  up.  In  the  even^ 
ing  it  is  cut  down,  dried  up,  and  withered.  Such  are  the  condi- 
tions under  which  his  work  is  done.  It  is  extemporaneous.  It 
cannot,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  the  result  of  prolonged 
examination  of  the  special  question  with  which  it  deals.  But  it 
may,  at  all  events,  be  honest.  Accurately  to  state  the  facts,  fairly 
to  comment  upon  them,  correctly  to  sum  them  up,  and  candidly 
to  indicate  the  conclusions  to  which  they  point;  surely  such  is 
the  ethical  obligation  laid  upon  the  newspaper  publicist.  The 
masses  who  look  to  him  for  guidance  have  a  right  to  expect  so 
much  from  him.  "Man  consists  in  truth,"  says  Novalis.  Cer- 
tainly  the  journalist,  of  all  men,  should  consist  in  truth. 
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SucK,  then,  is  the  journalist's  vocation  in  ideal.  What  is  it  in 
fact  ?  I  wonder  to  how  many  newspaper  writers  it  ever  so  much 
as  occurs  that  they  are  morally  responsible  for  what  they  write? 
Certainly  there  are  many  who,  however  alive  to  the  obligation 
of  veracity  in  the  private  relations  of  life,  do  not  apparenth^  sus- 
pect that  it  continues  to  claim  their  allegiance  when  they  exer- 
cise their  profession.  I  suppose  I  should  not  greatly  err  if  I 
said  that  truth  is,  as  a  rule,  the  last  thing  which  the  journalist 
thinks  about  as  he  girds  himself  up  to  the  delivery  of  his  daily 
burden.  "Truth,"  ^Tites  Cudworth,  "is  the  most  unbending 
and  uncompliable,  the  most  firm  and  adamantine  thing  in  the 
world."  The  mere  adjectives  would  in  most  cases  suihce  to 
make  the  able  editor  or  the  nimble  writer  drop  his  pen.  He  is 
of  opinion,  with  Mr.  Spencer,  that  "thinking  is  relationing." 
The  manipulation  of  relations  is  the  business  of  his  life.  It  is 
merely  with  "relative  realities"  that  he  is  concerned;  and  the 
relative  is  flexible,  pliable,  shifting,  and  dissolvent.  I  confess 
the  more  I  see  of  the  London  journals,  which  I  suppose  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  other,  the  more  clearly  does  it  seem  to  me 
that  their  writers  are,  for  the  most  part,  dominated — consciouslv 
or  unconsciously — by  the  j)hilosopliy  of  Balzac's  Vautriu: 

"  There  are  no  such  things  as  principles,  there  are  only  events  ;  there 
are  no  sucIj  things  as  laws,  there  are  only  circumstances.  A  wise  man 
emhrace.s  events  and  circumsUinces  to  shape  them  to  his  own  ends." 

Such  arc,  in  most  cases,  tlie  etliics  of  journalism.  I  sav  "in 
most  ca.scs."  That  it  is  not  always  so  I  cheerfully  admit.  There 
are  among  English  journalists — it  is  my  privilege  to  count  such 
among  my  own  friends — many  whose  loyalty  to  prin('i[)le  is 
unrpicstionable,  whose  veracity  is  unimpeachable,  whose  mo- 
tives, whether  wc  agree  with  their  views  or  not,  are  beyond  sus- 
picion.    Yes,  they  exist,  unsubmcrgcd  in  that  bad  element — 

".    .    .    ran'  nutntea  in  gurgite  v(tsto.'" 
All  lionor   U)  tho.sc  strong   swinnners.     Of    American    journal- 
ism I  know  litthj.     Hut  tlu;  testimony  which   reaches  me  regard- 
ing it  is  not  njassuring.     Thus,  a  few  years  ago,  1  find  a  reverend 
orator  of  note  declaring  Uj  a  church  congress  in  Boston: 

'*Tlie  easy  flow  of  the  magiiifl<;ent  niendjuity  of  the  average  i)artisan 
editor  in    America   makes  im;  iishamed   every    time  I  op«'n   a   npwspajx'r. 
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There   is  nothing  that  can  equal  it,  in  any  way,  in  its  almost  admirable 
capacity  for  downright  lying. " 

The  amusing  author  known  as  Max  O'Eell  writes,  in  his  recent 
work : 

"  American  journalism  is  above  all  sensational  journalism.  If  the  facts 
reported  are  exact,  so  much  the  better  for  the  paper;  if  not,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  facts.  Beyond  the  date  few  statements  are  reliable.  But  the 
papers  are  always  lively  reading." 

It  is  for  Americans  to  judge  how  far  this  witness  is  true.  Of 
the  journalism  of  continental  Europe  I  can  speak  with  more 
knowledge.  And  concerning  it  assuredly  even  worse  must  be 
said.  Consider,  for  example,  the  organs  of  what  is  called  in 
France  "free  thought  " — la  lihre pensee.  Why  it  is  so  called  I  do 
not  know,  for  instead  of  thought  I  find  only  shibboleths  and 
sophisms;  instead  of  freedom,  bondage  to  the  basest  passions. 
Tlie  attacks  on  religion  and  morals  which  fill  the  columns  of 
these  newspapers,  and  apparently  supply  their  raison  d'etre^  are 
usually  made  with  insults,  rather  than  with  anything  which  can 
even  by  courtesy  be  termed  arguments.  '"Calomniez  et  il  en  restei^a 
toujour s  quelque  chose^^^  seems  to  be  the  law  of  their  working. 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  so-called  religious  press?  I  take 
leave  to  say  that  more  harm  to  religion  has  been  done  by  a  cer- 
tain type  of  it  than  by  its  opponents.  I  speak  of  that  species  of 
journalism  of  which  the  late  M.  Louis  Yeuillot  was  the  supreme 
representative  in  his  time.  I  make  no  question  of  the  entire 
goodness  of  that  pungent  writer's  motives.  I  am  quite  sure  of  the 
superlative  badness  of  his  methods.  The  wisdom  that  is  from 
above,  a  high  authority  tells  us,  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentk^, 
and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits.  The 
wisdom  which  guided  M.  Louis  Veuillot's  pen  was  first  foul,  then 
truculent,  blatant,  and  insolent,  full  of  malignity  and  evil  fruits, 
and  seems  to  have  come  from  the  gutters  of  Paris.  His  articles  were 
a  tissue  of  maledictions  and  anathemas,  resembling  the  curse  of 
Ernulphus;  a  never-ceasing  rain  of  insult  upon  just  and  unjust, 
upon  the  noblest  and  best  of  his  own  communion — men  like 
Montalembert  and  Falloux,  Dupanloup  and  Lacordairo,  Oziinam 
and  Gratry,  no  less  than  upon  Garibaldians  and  Ci>inmunists. 
His  reckless  indillerence  to  truth  bordered  on  the  sublime.     T 
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know  of  no  more  complete  examjDle  than-  liis  journal  presented, 
of  the  divorce  between  religion  and  ethics.  He  sowed  the  wind, 
and  Catholics  in  France  have  reaped  the  whirlwind  abundantly. 
An  eminent  French  writer  has  observed  that  the  two  most 
distinctive  '*  notes  "  of  our  great  cities  are  the  corruption  of  the 
flesh  and  the  corruption  of  the  intellect.  Facts,  too,  amply  bear 
out  his  judgment.  The  vastness  of  such  places  as  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Xew  York  affords  a  cloak  which  is  wanting 
in  the  greater  number  of  provincial  towns  for  the  deliberate  and 
systematic  infraction  of  those  precepts  of  the  moral  law  which 
have  reference  to  the  virtue  of  purity.  Open,  systematic,  organ- 
ized unchastity  is  especialh^  the  sin  of  great  cities.  And  what 
this  vice  is  in  its  own  sphere,  the  vice  of  mendacity  is  in  another 
range,  as  striking  at  the  very  root  of  intellectual  soundness,  as 
being,  in  the  words  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  "  a  disease  of  the 
mind  generally  incurable."  Now  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  jour- 
nalism is  conducted  under  conditions  which  tend  to  nourish  this 
vice.  The  newspaper  is  of  its  very  nature  an  ephemeral  produc- 
tion, read  for  an  hour  and  then  cast  aside,  and  probably  never 
looked  at  again.  Its  as.sertions  have  done  their  work  before  an 
opportunity  of  correcting  them  is  presented.  Besides,  it  rests 
with  editors  whether  contradictions  of  false  and  misleading  alle- 
gations which  the  journals  may  contain  shall  appear  in  them  or 
not.  And  it  is  manifest  to  all  men  that  the  considerations  by 
which  tliis  question  is  determined  are,  in  a  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances, wholly  unethical.  Again,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  newspaper  publicist  works  are  extremely  unfavorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  virtue  of  veracity.  He  is  called  upon  sud- 
denly to  expound  views  which  shall  strike  his  readers  as  pro- 
found, well-considered,  or  original,  about  subjects  of  which, 
very  likely,  he  knows  nothing  truly  or  cxa(;tly.  Or  he  is  sum- 
moned to  cs.say  the  defense  of  "principles  "  to  which  he  is  wholly 
indifTercnt.  Or  to  attack  some  institution,  some  interest,  some 
work,  wliicli  whatever  there  may  be  of  good  left  in  him  confesses 
to  V>e  worthy  of  resj)ect  and  suj>port.  A  very  few  yc^ars'  prac- 
tice in  a  calling  of  this  kind  is  aj)t  to  render  him  as  indifTcrent  to 
tlie  goal  whitli(T  his  pen  conducts  him  as  a  cab-horse  is  to  tlu^ 
destination   whither  the  driver's  "  fare  "  is  conveyed.     And  the 
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worst  of  it  is  that  in  time  he  comes  to  glory  in  his  shame.  Aris- 
totle, in  the  "Nicomachean  Ethics,"  distinguishes  between  two 
kinds  of  liars ;  there  is  "  the  liar  who  loves  a  lie  for  its  own  sake," 
and  "  the  liar  who  lies  to  win  reputation  or  to  make  money." 
But  a  journalist  who  at  first  belongs  to  the  second  of  these 
classes,  and  is  perhaps  a  little  ashamed  for  a  time  at  finding  him- 
self there,  usually  passes  pretty  swiftly  into  the  first;  from  a 
mere  trader  in  mendacity  he  becomes  one  "  who  maketh  and  lov- 
eth  a  lie."  Thus  does  he  anticipate  in  this  life  the  doom  which 
Dante  ascribes  to  the  damned ;  he  is  in  the  miserable  estate  of 
those  ^^  genti  dolorose^^  who  have  lost  "  z7  hen  del  intelleto.'^  And 
then,  by  a  fatal  and  necessary  law,  his  chief  object,  next  to  the 
provision  of  the  means  of  "  agreeable  feeling  "  for  himself,  is  to 
bring  down  as  many  as  possible  to  his  own  level.  Nor  is  there 
any  surer  way  of  effecting  this  than  by  the  persistent  denial  of 
those  moral  excellences  which  he  has  ceased  to  strive  after,  or 
even  to  venerate.  Is  a  man  the  object  of  reverence  and  admira- 
tion for  piety,  highmindedness,  purity?  Your  newspaper  cen- 
sors, with  due  protestation  of  hatred  of  hypocrisy,  will  strip  off  the 
veneer  which  imposes  on  the  unsuspicious ;  will  show  their  read- 
ers that  these  pretended  virtues  are  a  mere  cloak  for  some  base 
or  sordid  end ;  will  demonstrate  conclusively  that  "  old  Cato  is 
as  great  a  rogue  as  you."  And  their  efforts  are  only  too  success- 
ful. "  Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades.''  I  think  I  may  truly  say  that  one 
of  the  main  achievements  of  the  newspaper  press  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  to  deidealize  public  life ;  to 
lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  duty,  self-devotion,  sacrifice,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  moral  greatness  of  a  nation,  which  is  its  true  great- 
ness. Such  is  the  practical  working  of  the  philosophy  of  relativ- 
ity in  the  sphere  of  journalism. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
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Having  just  read  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Forum  an  article 
by  Mr.  Mivart,  entitled  "Darwin's  Brilliant  Fallacy,"  I  should 
like  to  reply  on  behalf  of  the  Danvinians.  Briefly  put,  the 
fallacy  attributed  to  the  Darwinian  theory  is  that  it  ignores 
all  those  factors  of  organic  evolution  which  depend  upon  the 
"  inherent  nature  "  of  organisms  themselves,  and  therefore  lays 
too  exclusive  stress  upon  the  factor  of  ''selection,"  or  the  sum 
total  of  conditions  external  to  organisms  which  lead  in  successive 
generations  to  progressive  improvements  of  type,  by  always  elim- 
inating the  less  fit  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and,  therefore, 
always  preserving  or  selecting  the  most  fit  to  perpetuate  their 
ever-improving  qualities  by  heredity. 

Now,  Mr.  Mivart  does  not  dispute  that  the  latter,  or  external 
factors,  exist.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  deny  the  agency  of 
natural  selection.  On  tlie  contrary,  he  recognizes  such  agency 
as  inevitable.  His  difference  of  opinion  with  the  Darwinians, 
therefore,  amounts  onlv  to  a  diff"erence  of  estimate  as  to  tlie  rela- 
tive  values  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  internal  and  the 
external  fact<:)rs,  in  the  process  of  organic  evolution.     He  says: 

"  Thus,  it  Beoms  tliat  1hf»  origin  of  a  new  specios  must  be  duo,  first,  to  tlie 
inherent  nature  of  the  p.arent  org-unisius,  responding  in  definite  ways  to  the 
action  of  the  environment;  secondly,  to  surrounding;  mlluences  which 
htiiMulate  Huch  action;  and,  thirdly,  to  destructive  forces  which  eliminate 
variationsexceeding  the  bounds  of  physiological  propriety.  These  two  latter 
agencies  arc,  however,  but  the  occjisions  and  the  limitations  of  variations 
which  must  he  due  above  all  to  the  iiuicr  nature  of  the  organism  itself." 

On  these  grounds  Mr.  Mivart  ronclu<lcs  that  adaptive  struct- 
ures and  in.stincts  in  organic  nature  are  U)  be  ascribed  in  chief 
part  (nor  indeed  cxclusivT,ly,  so  fnr  ns  nny  nctive  causation  is 
concerned)  to  the  internal  factors;  organisms,  according  to  this 
view,  present  an  inherent  tendency  to  develop  through  succes- 
flive   generati(jn.4    in    certain    deiinite    (presumably   pretjrdaiiKMl) 
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lines  of  improvement,  in  some  such  way  as  does  the  individual 
organism  when  passing  from  the  embryonic  to  the  adult  condi- 
tion. According  to  the  Darwinian  view,  on  the  other  hand, 
variations  do  not  thus  occur  in  definite  lines  through  successive 
generations,  but  occur  promiscuously  in  all  directions  in  every 
generation ;  and  it  being  the  business  of  natural  selection  to  pre- 
serve the  most  fortunate  in  each  generation,  the  result  is  a  ficti- 
tious appearance  of  variations  in  definite  lines,  namely,  in  those 
lines  which  alone  natural  selection  allows  to  occur.  And,  of 
course,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  analogy  of  embryonic  de- 
velopment, on  which  Mr.  Mivart  relies  for  his  contrary  view,  is 
not  valid  as  against  the  Darwinian  theory ;  for,  ex  hypothesis  or 
according  to  the  essential  terms  of  this  theory  itself,  the  life-his- 
tory of  the  individual  is,  on  account  of  heredity,  a  recapitulation 
of  that  of  all  its  ancestors,  and,  therefore,  it  must  reproduce  in 
its  own  organism  those  ever-improving  characters  which  natural 
selection  had  previously  built  up  in  the  race.  The  life-history  of 
the  individual,  therefore,  no  less  than  that  of  its  species,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Darwinian  theory,  ultimately  due  to  the  agency  of 
natural  selection ;  it  is  this  agency  which,  by  having  eliminated 
all  other  kinds,  has  virtually  endowed  every  existing  organism 
with  such  "  inherent  nature  "  as  it  presents. 

Now,  I  do  not  deny  that  we  have  here  two  rival  theories  of 
organic  nature,  neither  of  which  can  be  said  to  have  any  advan- 
tage over  the  other  from  a  purely  formal  point  of  view.  But  I 
agree  with  the  Darwinians  in  holding  that,  so  soon  as  we  quit  the 
])urely  formal  point  of  view  and  bring  the  rival  theories  to  the 
test  of  fact,  all  the  evidence  points  toward  what  Mr.  Mivart  calls 
the  "  mechanical  "  agency  of  natural  selection.  I  will  name  only 
two  or  three  considerations  of  a  general  kind,  which,  without  go- 
ing further,  appear  to  me  amply  sufficient  to  sustain  this  opinion. 

1.  It  admits  of  no  dispute  that  organic  nature  furnishes  the 
best  conceivable  field  for  the  operation  of  natural  selection. 
The  facts  of  heredity  and  variation  are  patent  to  all  observei's; 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  acknowledged  to  be  terribly  severe 
(not  one  in  a  dozen,  a  hundred,  or  even,  in  the  case  of  many 
species,  a  thousand  individuals  that  are  born  being  allowed  to 
survive   to   the   breeding  age);  therefore,  survival  of  the   fittest 
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must  be  conceded  to  be  a  true,  potent,  and  ubiquitous  cause  of 
continuous  improvement  in  organic  nature,  in  all  cases  wliere 
such,  improvement  is  possible. 

2.  Turning  from  this  a  priori  consideration,  which  shows  that 
natural  selection  must  act,  we  next  find  evidence  a  posteriori  to 
prove  in  how  high  a  measure  it  actuall}^  has  acted.  In  particular, 
I  may  point  to  the  great  fact  that  among  all  the  millions  of  adapt- 
ive structures  and  useful  instincts  which  occur  in  organic  nat- 
ure, no  single  one  can  be  named  that  is  of  any  primary  benefit 
to  any  other  species  than  the  one  which  presents  it.  This  great 
fact,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  I  think  it  constitutes  a  wonderful 
verification  of  the  theory  that  so  great  or  general  a  fact  of  organic 
nature  was  not  recognized  by  naturalists  until  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion led  them  to  perceive  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  intelligible  reason  why,  according  to  the  beneficent 
design  theory,  this  great  fact  should  exist.  For  how  magnificent  a 
display  of  divine  beneficence  would  organic  nature  have  afforded 
if  all,  or  even  if  some  species  had  been  so  interrelated  as  to  have 
ministered  to  each  other's  wants.  Organic  species  might  then 
have  been  likened  to  a  countless  multitude  of  voices,  all  singing 
one  harmonious  psalm  of  praise.  But,  as  it  is,  we  see  abso- 
lutely no  vestige  of  such  co-ordination ;  every  species  is  for  itself, 
and  for  itself  alone — an  outcome  of  the  struggle  for  life  every- 
where fiercely  raging. 

In  his  recently-published  work,  ''On  Trutli,"  ^f^.  Mivart 
curiously  obscures  this  obvious  argument,  and  even  represents  that 

'*  a  carofiil  study  of  the  intorn'liilions  and  intonlcpondencios  which  exist 
between  thii  various  orders  of  creatun-s  iiiljuhitiii^  this  phiiiot  .  .  .  reveals 
to  us,  as  a  fiu;t,  the  cmchainnient  of  all  tht;  various  orilers  of  cnnituros  in 
a  hierarchy  of  activities,  iti  harmony  with  what  we  ini^ht  expect  to  find  in  a 
world  the  ouU;on)e  of  a  First  ( 'ansc  possessed  of  intelligence  and  will.'" 

But  the  only  instances  vvhi(;h  lu;  adduces,  or,  of  course,  pos- 
sibly can  adduce,  in  supp(jrt  (>(  tliis  extniordinary  statinnent,  are 
instances  wholly  irrelevant  to  tlie  only  j)(>int  in  question.  The 
point  in  question  is  wlietlier  nature  furnishes  to  observation  such 
a  "liierarcliy  of  ministrations"  among  organic  species  as  would 

accord  with    the   theory   of   beneficent  design,    while   absolutely 
:3G 
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fatal  to  that  of  natural  selectioji.  And  the  instances  which  Mr. 
Mivart  adduces  are  all  such  as  must  necessarily  occur  if  the  the- 
ory of  natural  selection  be  true.  For  he  gives  no  single  instance 
of  a  structure  or  an  instinct  which  is  of  any  primary  benefit  to 
a  species  other  than  the  one  which  presents  it.  All  the  instances 
which  he  gives  are  those  where  a  structure  or  an  instinct  wliicli 
is  of  primary  benefit  to  its  possessor  becomes  of  secondary  bene- 
fit to  some  other  species,  on  account  of  this  other  species  being 
able  in  some  way  or  another  to  utilize  it.  Of  course  organic  nat- 
ure is  full  of  instances  of  this  kind,  but  they  do  not  in  any  way 
make  against  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  On  the  contrary, 
they  merely  go  to  show  the  readiness  which  all  species  display 
in  utilizing  for  themselves  everything  that  can  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  their  own  environments,  and  so,  among  other  things, 
the  structures  and  instincts  of  other  organisms.  In  short,  such 
"  enchainment  of  all  the  orders  of  creatures  "  as  does  exist,  is  just 
the  kind  of  enchainment  which  on  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
we  should  expect  to  find ;  while  there  is  no  vestige  of  any  such 
"hierarchy  of  ministrations  "  as  the  rival  theory  read  into  the 
facts  of  nature  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work. 

3.  For  thousands  of  years  past,  mankind  has  been  engaged  on 
what  we  are  now  entitled  to  regard  as  a  gigantic  experiment  to 
prove  the  efficiency  of  the  selective  principle  in  slowly  accumu- 
lating, through  successive  generations,  changes  of  organic  type  in 
particular  lines  of  change,  until  we  now  have  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  the  fact.  The  enormous  number  and  extreme  diversifi- 
cation of  our  domesticated  breeds  of  animals,  as  well  as  of  our 
horticultural  varieties  of  plants,  unite  in  verifying,  as  it  were  by 
anticipation,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection.  For  it 
cannot  be  disputed  that  all  these  artificial  types  have  been  called 
into  existence  by  artificial  selection;  and  this  abundantly  proves 
that  the  laws  of  inheritance,  variation,  and  elimination  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  are  ca})al)le  of  effecting  all  that  is  required 
of  them  by  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection. 

Therefore,  without  going  further  into  the  matter  than  tliis,  it 
appears  to  me  sufficiently  evident  that  although,  as  before  olw 
served,  both  the  rival  theories  are  equally  permissible  from  a 
])urely  formal  point  of  view,  or  as  alternative  possibilities  of  u 
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merely  loo'ical  kind,  as  soon  as  tliev  are  severally  tested  by  an 
examination  of  biological  facts  there  is  found  to  be  a  uniform 
body  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  one,  with  as  uniform  an  absence 
of  any  testimony  in  favor  of  the  other.  Moreover,  the  Darwinian 
theory  has  the  great  advantage  of  furnishing  a  scientific  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  of  organic  nature  in  respect  of  adaptive  struct- 
ures and  useful  instincts,  by  pointing  out  the  natural  causes 
which  have  been  concerned  in  their  genesis.  The  teleological 
theory,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  furnish  any  real  or  scientific 
explanation  of  such  facts,  but  merely  restates  them  in  other 
words.  If  a  child  asks  his  mother  why  it  is  that  flowers  have 
such  sweet  scents  and  brilliant  colors,  and  the  mother  answers, 
"Because  God  made  them  so,  my  dear,"  the  child  is  not  receiv- 
ing any  real  answer  to  his  question.  But  if  the  mother  should 
be  capable  of  imparting  a  lesson  in  elementary  botany,  and  if 
.she  should  improve  the  occasion  by  expounding  the  importance 
of  scent  and  color  to  the  flowers  themselves — show  how  these 
things  attract  the  insects  wliich  fertilize  the  plants,  and,  therefore, 
why  they  liave  been  developed  in  the  plants  by  the  simple  law 
of  natural  selection — then  the  child  would  receive  a  rational 
answer  t<^j  a  rational  question,  and  not  merely  the  empty  form  of 
an  answer. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  specific  c)])jections  which 
Mr.  Mivart  advances  against  tlie  theory  of  natural  selection,  or 
the  considerations  whereby  he  endeavors  to  show  that  this  theory 
is  inadequate  to  explain  some  of  the  facts  which  it  ])rofesses  to 
explain,  lie  is  not  very  j)roliric  in  his  illustrations,  but  here  is 
what  he  says  with  regard  to  instinct: 

"  Darwin  sought  to  explain  instinct  partly  as  lapsed  intelligence,  partly 
by  lucky  accidental  variations  of  habit  '  preserved  and  inherited.'  Rut  how 
could  the  action  of  the  grub  of  the  stjig  beetle  be  thus  explained,  whi<h 
prepares,  if  a  male,  a  burrow  for  its  retirement  twice  its  own  size,  to  leave 
room  for  the  enormous  jaws  it  will  grow,  but  which  ii  cannot  know  it  will 
grow?  How  oin  the  first  sucking  of  the  infant,  or  the  (h'st  swallowing  of  its 
food,  be  thus  explained?  However  far  we  put  back  the  ancestral  begin- 
nings of  HMch  .'utions,  the  question  of  their  origin  returns,  and  with  in- 
creased importunity." 

Well,  as  regards  the  case  of  the  stag  bec^tle,  if  the  jaws  were, 
as  the  theory  of  cvoluticjn  supposes,  a  ])r()duct  of  vi.'ry  gradual 
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development;  and  if,  as  is  obvious,  it  were  always  necessary  that 
the  clianiber  made  by  the  larva  required  to  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  gradually-increasing  size  of  the  jaws,  I  can  see 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  understanding  that  natural  selection  should 
have  developed  the  necessary  instinct  in  the  larva,  pari  passu 
with  the  development  of  these  structures  in  the  imago.  For  nat- 
ural selection  must  alwaj^s  have  determined  that  any  larvae  which 
failed  to  make  their  burrows  large  enough  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  jaws  that  were  afterward  to  grow,  would  perish;  while 
those  larvae  which  made  their  burrows  sufficiently  large  for  this 
purpose  would  be  allowed  to  reach  their  imago  condition,  and 
therefore  to  propagate  their  instinct  to  succeeding  larvae  in  that 
degree  of  efficiency  which  at  each  period  in  the  history  of  the 
species  was  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  species.  And 
clearly,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  history,  there  is  no  need 
that  any  single  larva  should  ever  "know"  that  in  constructing 
its  chamber  it  required  to  make  provision  for  the  accommodation 
of  its  future  jaws. 

Again,  "  the  first  sucking  of  the  infant,  or  the  first  swallow- 
ing of  its  food,"  admits  of  being  "  explained  "  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.  If  we  consent  to  look  back  from  the  fully-devel- 
oped form  of  the  instinct  as  it  occurs  in  the  ''infant,"  to  its 
earliest  known  beginnings  in  the  whole  mammalian  series,  we 
shall  find  a  most  instructive  state  of  matters.  For  in  the  Mono- 
tremata  and  Marsupials — i.e.^  the  most  primitive  kinds  of  mam- 
mals now  extant,  and,  as  such,  the  kinds  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  class — the  instinct  of  sucking  has  not  yet  been  devel- 
oped, but  merely  has  the  conditions  laid  down  for  its  future 
development.  The  young  of  these  two  orders  of  mammals 
are  fed  by  their  mothers  squirting  the  milk  into  their  mouths 
by  means  of  compressor  muscles  with  which  the  mammary 
glands  are  furnished.  Now,  from  such  a  beginning  as  this, 
it  is  surely  easy  enough  to  understand  how  the  instinct  of  suck- 
ing was  afterward  developed  in  all  succeeding  ordei*s  of  the  mam- 
malian class.  And,  therefore,  this  case  serves  as  a  very  go^ni 
illustration  of  the  falsity  of  Mr.  Mivart's  general  remark,  ''How- 
ever far  we  })ut  back  the  ancestral  beginnings  of  such  actions, 
tlie   question   of  their  origin  returns."     If    these  two  primitive 
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orders  of  the  mammalian  class  had  not  survived,  we  might  not 
have  guessed  at  the  mode  of  feeding  in  which  the  instinct  of 
sucking  originated ;  whereas  now  we  happen  to  have  what  maj 
be  termed  direct  historical  evidence  upon  the  point. 

There  remains  only  one  other  matter  on  which  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  touch.  Speaking  of  the  "  indifferent  and  apparently 
useless  characters  which  serve  to  define  a  multitude  of  species," 
Mr.  Mivart  represents  Prof.  Huxley  to  have  maintained  that  they 
*' could  never  hav^e  arisen  bv  natural  selection":  "Professor 
Huxlev  tells  us  that  natural  selection  could  not  and  does  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  produce  such  characters.  Therefore,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  the  origin  of  such  species."  This,  however, 
is  not  a  correct  representation  of  what  Professor  Huxley  has  said, 
as  the  following  quotation  from  the  essay  alluded  to  will  suffi- 
ciently prove: 

"  Another  point  of  great  importance  to  the  right  comprehension  of  the 
theory  is  that,  while  every  species  must  needs  have  some  adaptive  advan- 
tageous cliaractei-s  to  which  it  owes  its  preservation  by  selection,  it  may 
possess  any  number  of  othei"S  which  are  neitiier  advantageous  nor  disad- 
vantageous, but  indifferent,  or  even  slightly'  disadvantageous.  For  varia- 
tions take  place,  not  merely  in  one  organ  or  function  at  a  time,  but  in  many; 
and  thus  an  advantageous  variation,  which  g-ives  rise  to  the  selection  of  a 
new  race  or  species,  may  be  accompanied  by  others  which  are  indifferent, 
but  which  are  just  as  strongly  hereditary  as  tiio  advantageous  variations. 
The  advantageous  structure  is  but  one  product  of  a  modilicd  general  con- 
stitution which  may  njanifest  itself  by  several  other  products,  and  the 
selective  process  carries  the  general  constitution  along  with  the  advan- 
taj^eous  special  peculiarity.  Ag'iven  species  of  plant  may  owe  its  existence 
to  tho  selective  .a<laptation  of  its  flowers  to  insect  fertilizers,  but  the  char- 
acter of  its  leaves  may  be  the  result  of  variations  of  an  indiffenMit  charac- 
ter. It  is  thf  origin  of  variations  of  this  kind  to  which  Darwin  refers  in 
his  frequent  reference  to  what  lie  calls  '  laws  of  correlaticm  of  growth,'  or 
'  correlated  variation.'  '* 

Tlie  drxitrinc  here  inculcated  is  that  every  species  must  pre- 
sent at  least  one  adaptive  cliarac'trr  jieculiar  to  itself,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  exi.stH  as  a  species;  that  this  adajdive  and  spcM-ifically 
peculiar  c}ianict*;r  must  have  boen  due  to  natural  sclcM'tioii ;  but 
tliat  along  with  tliis  characU^r,  which  is  peculiar  and  also  adaptive, 
any  number  of  otlicr  cliaracters  may  go  wliirli  are  peculiar  with- 
out being  adaptive.  ^IMicn-fore,  Professor  Hu.xh^y  does  not  "tdl 
us"  that  there  are  any  species  of  which  ''natural  selection  can- 
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not  possibly  be  the  origin."  On  the  contrary,  he  expressly  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  "  every  species  has  been  originated  by 
selection," 

In  the  foregoing  reply  I  have  followed  Mr.  Mivart  in  his  as- 
sumption that  "Darwinism"  is  incompatible  with  "design." 
This,  however,  I  have  done  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
To  me  individually  it  has  always  appeared  that  a  false  issue  is 
raised  when  opponents  of  Darwinism  make  their  appeal  to  the 
odium  theologicum.  For  although  it  is  quite  true  that  the  theory 
of  natural  selection  is  incompatible  with  that  of  supernatural  de- 
sign in  those  cruder  forms  which  it  necessarily  presented  under  a 
belief  in  special  creation,  I  do  not  see  that  such  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  any  hypothesis  of  teleology  which  deserves  to  be  re- 
garded as  in  any  way  worthy  of  those  higher  conceptions  of  the- 
ism which  the  grow^th  of  natural  science,  in  all  its  parts,  has  been 
the  means  of  engendering.  It  is  true  that  theists  are  now  re- 
quired enormously  to  widen  their  ideas  touching  the  nature  and 
the  method  of  superhuman  design  in  the  realm  of  organic  nature, 
just  as  was  the  case  when  astronomy  first  revealed  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  previous  ideas  touching  the  realm  of  inorganic 
nature.  But  I  cannot  see  that  in  the  former,  any  more  than  in 
the  latter  case,  those  who  on  other  grounds  have  accepted  the 
theory  of  theism  should  find  any  reasonable  cause  for  alarm  in 
being  required  to  extend  immeasurably  their  conceptions  of  the 
Divinity.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  would  be  committing 
the  gravest  of  possible  mistakes  if  they  w^ere  to  adopt  the  advice 
which  appears  to  be  given  them  in  the  words  with  which  I  will 
conclude : 

"  No  wonder  that  Darwin  was  reviled  by  men  who  had  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion at  heart,  for  his  theory  tended  not  only  to  rei)udiate  creation  but  to 
discredit  design,  and  so  practically  to  enthrone  unreason  as  lord  of  the 


universe." 


George  John  Romanes. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  FEENCH  CANADIANS. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  on  the  subject  of 
commercial  union,  unrestricted  reciprocity,  and  even  annexation, 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  that  I  will  not  attempt 
to  add  anything  to  the  discussion  of  those  subjects,  from  an  eco- 
nomical standpoint.  I  will  speak  only  of  the  position  which  the 
French  Canadians  are  likely  to  take  when  time  brings  about  the 
realization  of  one  of  or  of  all  the  proposed  changes.  Like  most 
Canadians,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  closest  possible  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  and  I  am  not  at  all  averse  to 
looking  annexation  in  the  face,  if  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  at 
the  desired  result.  This  is  why  I  coincide  on  almost  every 
point  with  the  ideas  expressed  on  that  subject  by  Prof.  Goldwin 
Smith  in  last  November's  issue  of  the  For  I'M. 

With  his  usual  brilliancy,  the  Professor  has  most  searchingly 
and  intelligently  discussed  the  question,  but  he  has  also  managed 
to  be  very  unjust  toward  a  portion  of  the  Canadian  people  who 
do  not  happen  to  speak  the  same  language,  worship  at  the  same 
altar,  and  revere  the  same  traditions  as  the  majority  of  their 
fellow-f:itizen8.  As  a  French  Canadian  by  birth  and  by  educa- 
tion, I  must  say  that  1  have  the  strongest  objections  to  Mr. 
Smith's  utterances  on  tlic  social  and  jjolitical  situation  of  tlic 
j)eople  who  have  colonized  and  still  inhabit  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  French  influence  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
is  generally  lield  up  as  a  kind  of  P(jj)ish  and  un])rogressive  bug- 
bear; and  to  read  and  to  hear  all  the  nonsensical  exaggerations 
that  have  been  s{)oken  and  [jrinted  on  tin;  sul)j(;ct,  is  enough  to 
make  one  dream  of  the  old  days  when  both  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants bunicd  one  another  at  the  stak(;,  in  their  enthusiastic  and 
barbarous  efforts  to  reach  the  golden  gate  of  Paradise. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  secular  j)rejudiees  will  obtain 
even  in  edueat<;d  and  culturcMl  minds,  wh(;n  qu(!Stions  of  ra(;e  and 
creed  are  brought  inU)  play.     ^I'he  p(;(;uliar  situation  occupied  by 
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the  French  Canadian  element  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is 
unknown  or  misunderstood  by  most  English-speaking  people 
on  this  continent,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  summarize 
a  few  of  the  errors  that  have  become  current,  and  to  refute 
them,  in  order  to  answer  intelligently  the  question :  What  is  the 
opinion  of  the  French  Canadian  people  on  the  subject  of  com- 
mercial union  or  annexation  of  Canada  with  the  United  States? 

When  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  speaks  of  the  "  low  standard  of 
living  "  and  of  the  "  multiplication  without  limit  or  foresight  "  of 
the  French-speaking  population  of  Quebec,  he  treads  upon  ground 
which  he  knows  but  imperfectly,  and  he  discusses  a  people  with 
whom  he  cannot  have  had  any  intimate  relations.  He  speaks  of 
a  "niggard  soil,"  of  a  "rigorous  climate,"  of  a  people  for  whom 
"there  is  no  bread  in  their  native  soil";  and  to  emphasize  his 
argument  he  caps  the  climax  by  quoting  from  a  novel  written  by 
an  English  author,  to  prove  that  "the  French  Canadians  have 
conceived  the  hope  of  becoming,  by  sheei-  dint  of  numerical  in- 
crease, a  great  French  nation  on  this  continent,  with  the  ambition 
to  conquer  the  United  States  and  to  drive  away  the  Yankees 
from  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  or  else  to  convert  them  to  Catholi- 
cism." Absurd  as  these  vagaries  may  be  in  their  inception  as 
well  as  in  their  developments,  they  are,  however,  on  a  par  with  a 
number  of  assertions  that  are  daily  made  touching  the  French 
Canadians,  their  customs,  their  institutions,  and  their  aspirations. 
These  are  made  to  appear  as  a  danger  to  the  federal  system  of 
government,  and  as  a  drawback  to  the  progress  of  modern  educa- 
tion and  civilization.  They  are  used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  proposition  that  men  of  Latin  blood  and  traditions  are  not  fit 
to  practice  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  an  enlightened  democracy. 
Before  proceeding  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  these  prejudices,  we 
might  very  well  ask  ourselves  what  influence  such  arguments 
could  have  on  the  merits  of  the  case  at  hand,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  Province  of  Quebec,  like  the  other 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  is  committed  to  the  strict  observance 
of  the  federal  pact  that  binds  them  together.  Is  there  any  in- 
stance, since  confederation,  when  the  French  Canadians  have 
violated  or  attem])ted  to  violate  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
them  bv  the  Constitution  of  IS67? 
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Prof.  Schurman,  who  has  answered  with  a  formidable  array 
of  figures  and  statistics  the  argumentation  of  Senator  Morrill  as 
to  the  negative  value  of  a  political  or  commercial  union  with 
Canada,  has  also  replied  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  as  to  his  fears  of 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  French-speaking  Canadians  on 
public  affairs.  The  eminent  professor  from  Nova  Scotia,  whose 
able  article  is  slightly  tainted  with  political  partisanship,  evi- 
dently appreciates  the  situation  with  more  impartiality  than  his 
colleaorue  from  Toronto.     Prof.  Schurman  writes : 

**  Much  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  of  the  heterogeneity,  and 
by  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  of  the  slow  growth  of  the  population  of  Canada. 
It  is  largely  because  the  English  have  failed  to  assimilate  the  French  that 
Mr.  Smith  is  anxious  for  political  union  between  Canada  and  the  States. 
Now,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Smith's  great  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  new 
world,  and  his  sympathy  with  democracy,  this  is  surely  the  voice  of  the 
insular  Englishman,  with  his  prejudices  against  the  Celt,  and  his  inability 
to  undei-stand  that  government  in  modern  times,  or  at  least  since  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  federal  principle,  does  not  require  an  assimilation 
of  provincial  laws,  races,  religions,  or  languages.  Of  coui*se  the  French- 
speaking  population  of  Canada  live  under  federal  laws  and  institutions 
which  are  es.sentially  English.  And  if  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  governed 
in  accordance  with  local  laws  and  customs,  it  is  no  concern,  as  it  is  no  dis- 
advantage, to  the  rest  of  the  Dominion.  There  is  no  conflict  of  races  in 
Canada.'' 

Senator  Morrill,  who  seems  to  have  espoused  ^fr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  prejudices  against  tlie  Frencli  Canadians,  acce})ts  from 
liim  the  judgment  that  we  are  an  "  un progressive,  religious,  sub- 
mi.ssive,  courteou.s,  and,  though  poor,  not  unhappy  people";  that 
we  ''have  a  very  indifferent  reputation  as  farmers";  and  that  we 
*'  are  governed  by  the  priest,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  the 
notary."  Tlie  senator  from  Vermont  adds  for  himself,  that  we 
have  rctiiined  "  in  a  ix)or  way  "  our  "  French  language,"  that  we 
"have  not  been  as.similatcd  or  Anglicized,"  that  pcrhajis  we  "can- 
not bo  Americanized,"  and  that  he  has  "vet  to  learn  that  the 
Latin  rac«;  have  an3'\vhere  appeared  to  accept  of  a  republican 
fonn  of  government  with  any  staying  enthusiasm." 

The  Marquis  of  Lome,  in  his  kindness  to  our  race,  is  rather 
more  poetical  than  political  in  speaking  of  the  French  Canadians 
as  forming  a  se[)arate  nationnlitv,  that  might,  in  the  future,  create 
a  "home  rule"  question    for  the  United  States  in  case  of    an- 
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nexation.  These  are  idle  fears  that  cannot  possibly  be  realized 
under  a  federal  form  of  government;  and  as  to  the  "staying  en- 
thusiasm "  of  the  Latin  race  for  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  was  settled  centuries  ago  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
French,  the  Italian,  and  the  German  cantons  have  prospered  to- 
gether in  peace  and  unity  under  the  common  flag  of  the  Heh'e- 
tian  Confederation. 

The  accusation  that  we  are  "  unprogressive, "  that  we  are  con- 
tented with  "a  low  standard  of  living,"  and  that  we  "multiply 
without  limit  or  foresight,"  demands  more  than  a  passing  denial, 
at  this  juncture,  if  I  am  to  state  our  real  situation  otherwise 
than  apologetically. 

It  is  a  generally-recognized  aphorism  nowadays  that  the  lit- 
erature of  a  nation  forms  a  good  criterion  of  its  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. What  is,  therefore,  the  position  occupied  by  the  French 
Canadians  in  the  field  of  a  purely  indigenous  literature,  compared 
with  that  of  our  English-speaking  fellow-Canadians?  We  do  not 
form  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion ;  and  can  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith  pretend  with  any  shadow  of  proof  that  we  are  not 
on  a  level,  to  say  the  least,  w4th  our  more  numerous  compatriots 
of  the  English-speaking  provinces?  What  are  the  names  in  his- 
torical researches  and  writings  that  he  can  place  above  those  of 
Garneau,  Suite,  Ferland,  the  two  Bibauds,  I'abbe  Casgrain,  Tabbe 
Tanguay,  I'abbe  Yerreau,  Kameau,  and  others?  Are  not  Fre- 
chette's poetical  works,  which  have  obtained  European  fame,  and 
the  unquestioned  eulogium  of  the  French  Academy,  on  a  par 
with  anything  written  in  English  by  any  Canadian  poet;  and  are 
not  Cremazie,  Legendre,  and  Lemay  names  that  can  be  compared 
favorably  with  those  of  the  best-known  among  their  compeei*s  of 
either  nationality?  Have  we  not  in  the  field  of  fiction  such  men 
as  Marmette,  Chauveau,  Faucher  de  St.  Maurice,  Lesperance,  and 
others  whose  names  would  form  a  long  list  of  well-known  Utteni- 
teurs?  Compare,  if  you  will,  the  annual  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  tell  me  whether  the  French  section 
is  inferior  in  any  way  to  the  others. 

And  as  to  parliamentary  eloquence,  has  not  the  English  press 
of  both  political  j)arties  acknowledged  the  superiority  at  the  pres- 
ent date  of  sueli  men  as  the  Hon.  W.  Eaurier,  leader  of  the  op- 
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position  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau, 
secretary  of  state ;  and  the  Hon.  H.  Mercier,  premier  of  Quebec ; 
and  in  the  past  can  we  not  boast  of  orators  like  Papineau,  Morin, 
Lafontaine,  Papin,  Cartier,  Dorion,  and  a  score  of  others  who 
could  at  any  moment  take  up  the  cudgels,  in  English  or  in 
French,  so  as  to  command  the  attention  and  the  respect  of  their 
colleagues  on  the  benches  of  the  Canadian  parliament?  The 
comparison  need  go  no  further  for  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  Canadian  literature,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt 
documentary  proof  of  my  assertion.  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
in  his  '■  Comments  on  Canada,"  in  ''  Harper's  Magazine  "  for  last 
March,  writes  as  follows : 

*'  There  is  a  great  charm  about  Quebec — its  Jangnage,  its  social  life,  the 
military'  remains  of  the  last  century.  It  is  a  Protestant  writer  who  speaks 
of  the  volume  and  wealth  of  the  French  Canadian  literature  as  too  little 
known  to  English-speaking  Canadtu  And  it  is  true  that  literary  men  have 
not  reahzed  the  richness  of  the  French  material,  nor  the  work  accomplished 

by  French  writei*s  in   history,  poetry,  essays,  and  romances And 

even  in  the  highest  education,  where  modern  sci<.'nce  has  a  large  place, 
what  we  may  call  the  literar}'  side  is  very  much  emphasized.  Indeed,  the 
French  students  are  ratlier  inchned  to  rhetori**,  and  in  public  life  the 
French  are  distinguished  for  the  graces  and  charm  of  oratory." 

These  lines  were  penned  only  two  or  three  montlis  ago  by  a 
writer  of  note,  who  has  tiikcn  tlie  trouble  to  come  among  us  to 
Htudy  and  to  see  for  himself.  I  do  not  know  of  another  man 
better  fitted  to  speak  on  the  subject,  except  perliaps  Francis 
Parkman,  of  Boston,  who,  probably  better  than  any  English  au- 
tlior,  can  tell  what  tlie  PVcnch  Canadians  have  done,  under  the 
most  adverse  ci re u in. stances,  to  advance  the  cau.se  of  historical 
research  and  j)rogre.ssive  literature.  I  suppo.se  that  it  is  (^nly 
necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  La  Salle,  Jolictte,  Nicolet, 
Marquette,  Tonty,  Honnopin,  and  the  otlnT  FrrMich  di.scoverers 
and  j)ioneerH  of  all  the  States  bordering  on  tlie  Mississip])i,  from 
Minne.sr>t'i  U)  Louisiana,  t^)  establish  a  well-founded  claim  to  the 
n-.-pcrtful  (consideration  of  all  who  inhabit  to-day  the  North 
American  contin(;nt.  '^rh<'.se  men  were  tin;  heroic  sires  of  the 
French  Cana^lians  of  to-day. 

As  t^)  tlie  '' low  standard  of  livinpf"  of  which  i'rof.  Cjoldwin 
Smitfi  speaks,  it  is  a  purely  comparative  question  that  could  bo 
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settled  only  by  taking  into  consideration  the  tastes  and  tlie  tradi- 
tions of  the  different  nationalities  which  inhabit  Canada.  A 
French  Canadian  fanner  is  as  fully  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  his  pea-soup  over  the  oatmeal  porridge  of  a  Scotchman,  as  a 
self-satisfied  Britisher  is  sure  that  a  slice  of  his  national  roast 
beef  is  worth  all  the  French  ragouts  and  sauces  in  the  world.  A 
Chinaman  would  probably  prefer  roasted  dog  and  stewed  swal- 
lows' nests  to  either.  The  English  sportsman  drinks  champagne 
with  his  soup  and  claret  at  dessert,  while  the  French  gourmet 
drinks  his  red  wine  with  his  meats,  to  finish  his  repast  with  the 
sparkling  cup,  and  he  would  consider  it  absolutely  mauvais  ton 
to  proceed  otherwise.  The  old  story :  De  gustihus  et  colorihus  Jion 
disputayidum.  What  remains  a  matter  of  absolute  truth  and  not 
of  prejudiced  appreciation,  is  the  fact  that  the  French  Canadians 
at  large  live  as  well  in  their  own  way,  and  thrive  as  well  for  the 
public  welfare,  as  any  nationality  on  this  continent ;  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  would  even  make  an  exception  of  the  country 
where  flourishes  the  classical  and  indigestible  mince  pie. 

We  are  a  poor  people,  Prof.  Groldwin  Smith  declares.  This 
is  partly  true  if  you  consider  the  number  of  dollars  accumulated, 
and  not  the  amount  of  welfare  and  satisfaction  of  the  very  large 
majority  of  our  population.  After  the  cession  of  New  France  to 
England,  every  French  Canadian  who  could  dispose  of  his  prop- 
erty and  gather  enough  to  pay  for  his  passage,  returned  to  the 
mother  country.  Only  the  humble  toilers  of  the  soil,  with  the 
parish  priests,  the  doctors,  and  the  notaries,  remained  in  Canada, 
because  they  could  not  get  away.  It  is  easy  to  understand  tlie 
situation,  in  looking  back  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years, 
and  in  taking  into  consideration  the  hostile  feelings  which  then 
prevailed  between  Gaul  and  Saxon  to  the  extent  of  producing 
such  a  barbarous  historical  event  as  the  banishment  and  family 
separation  of  the  Acadians  by  the  British  authorities.  The 
peasants  naturally  looked  up  to  their  pastors  for  advice,  and  the 
educated  few  took  an  all-powerful  ascendancy  over  the  unedu- 
cated multitude.  For  many  vears  afterward  the  situation  re- 
niaincd  unclianged  for  the  French  Canadians,  while  the  conmuT- 
cial  interests  of  the  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Britisli 
traders  who  had  Hocked  to  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  after 
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the  treaty  of  1763.  Politically,  while  enjoying  the  very  liberal 
terms  of  the  treaty,  the  French  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  an  organized  oligarchy  that  poured  into  our  administration 
the  overflow  of  the  English  civil-service  system.  Canada  be- 
came the  refuge  for  the  destitute  scions  of  the  British  upper 
classes,  and  it  required  the  statesmanship  of  Papineau  and  the 
little  unpleasantness  of  1837-38  to  put  that  to  rights.  Since 
then,  we  have  acquired  the  political  liberties  of  the  British  con- 
stitutional system,  and  commercially  and  industrially  we  have 
made  important  strides,  considering  that  our  relations  with 
France  have  entirely  ceased,  and  that  we  have  had  no  help 
from  abroad  to  compete  with  the  enormous  capital  that  the  Brit- 
ish traders  brought  with  them  from  England. 

It  is  true  that  the  clergy  still  possess  great  influence  over  the 
masses,  and  often  wield  it  with  success  in  elections ;  but  that  is 
due,  at  the  present  time,  more  to  our  political  organization  and 
its  abuses,  than  to  any  purel}'  religious  subsen^iency.  The  two 
political  parties  of  the  countr}',  in  their  struggle  for  supremacy, 
have  been  S3'stematically  outbidding  each  otlier  in  tlieir  efforts  to 
monopolize  the  clerical  support  at  the  polls;  and  any  one  familiar 
with  Canadian  politics  knows  very  well  that  the  English-speaking 
politicians  have  not  been  the  last  to  employ  that  influence  for 
party  purposes.  If  that  same  clerical  interference  in  politics  has 
gone  too  far  sometimes,  it  is  absolutely  on  the  principle  that  "  he 
who  sows  the  wind  shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 

I  will  not  sj)cak  at  length  of  our  system  of  j)ublic  education, 
which  I  consider  faulty,  in  many  respects,  from  a  j)racti('al  point 
of  view,  but  which,  on  the  average,  has  produced  fairly  good 
results.  If  our  busines.s  education  has  been  neglected,  our  classi- 
cal studies  have  been  far  superior  to  those  of  the  average  English 
school.  If  our  system  of  education  has  not  started  our  y<^ung 
men  on  a  wild-goose  cha.se  after  the  mighty  dollar,  it  lias  devel- 
oped in  thern  a  tiste  for  literary  and  artistic  studies  with  the 
results  that  I  have  aln*a<ly  mentioiKMl.  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
in  his  article  on  Canada  already  cjuoted,  says  that  "  the  rej)ort  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  in.struction  of  the  Province  of 
QucIkx^  (which  is  translated  int^)  English)  shows  a  vigorous  and 
intelligent  att^^ntion  to  education."     Is  the  fact  that  we  have  re- 
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mained  Frcncli  by  tradition  and  by  education  sufficient  in  itself 
to  place  us  under  material  and  intellectual  disadvantages  in  tlie 
general  niarcli  toward  progress  and  liiglier  civilization?  The 
prejudiced  and  misinformed  Englishman — or  American  for  that 
matter — who  looks  for  his  ancestors  among  the  problematic  aris- 
tocracy of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  may  possibly  think  so,  but  it 
is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  that  rather  selfish  and  ex- 
clusive opinion  is  not  binding  on  the  rest  of  educated  men  and 
unprejudiced  humanity,  irrespective  of  creed  or  origin. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  when  he  speaks  of  the  reproduc- 
tion, "  without  limit  or  foresight,"  of  the  Frencli  population  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  I  have  never  heard  or  read  before  that  it 
could  be  a  disadvantage  or  an  inferiority,  either  religiously,  phil- 
osophically, politically,  materially,  or  morally,  to  follow  the  com- 
mand of  the  Holy  Book  to  be  fruitful  and  to  multiply ;  and  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  Professor  develop  his  argumentation  on 
that  subject. 

To  Senator  Morrill,  who  declares  that  we  have  retained  "  only  in 
a  poor  way  "  our  French  language,  I  will  say  that  his  affirmation 
is  only  the  reflex  of  a  popular  prejudice  among  the  English- 
speaking  people  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  the  French  spoken  in  Canada  and  in 
France  is  far  less  noticeable  than  the  accent  which  distins^uishes 
the  London  Cockney  from  the  Boston  Yankee.  Educated  peo- 
ple, botli  in  France  and  in  Canada,  speak  good  French,  on  the 
same  principle  that  uneducated  people  speak  bad  English  in 
England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States;  with  this  difference, 
however,  in  favor  of  the  French  Canadians,  that  no  'patois  is 
spoken  in  Canada,  while  every  province  of  old  France  has  its 
peculiar  idiom.  Tlie  fact  that  the  French  Academy  has  re- 
peatedly crowned  the  works  of  our  popular  aut]ioi*s  ought  to 
be  sufficient  evidence  for  the  necessities  of  the  present  case. 

I  have  attempted,  in  a  cursory  manner,  to  prove  that  the 
French  Province  of  Quebec  occupies  a  position  inferior  to  that 
of  no  other  Province  in  the  I)t)minion  of  Canada,  and  tluit  in  the 
discussion  of  national  all'airs  we  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  our  English-speaking  compatriots. 
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A  movement  in  favor  of  an  imperial  federation  of  tlie  British 
colonies  with  the  mother  country,  was  inaugurated  some  years 
ago  ^vith  but  very  little  success.  A  few  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Great  Britain  had  formed  the  idea  of  agglomerating  in  a  strong 
and  powerful  federation  the  vast  possessions  of  that  empire  on 
which  ''  the  sun  never  sets."  But  the  Canadian  colonist,  who, 
naturally,  has  something  to  say  in  the  matter,  did  not  relish  the 
idea  of  permitting  an  Australian  or  a  New  Zealander  to  legislate 
in  Westminster  Palace  on  Canadian  afiaii-s.  This  seemed  to  him 
an  extraordinar}',  not  to  say  an  absurd  idea,  because  he  never  had 
himself  the  ambition  to  meddle  with  the  business  of  nations  that 
live  and  prosper  at  the  Antipodes.  It  had,  however,  the  effect  of 
awakening  public  opinion  on  the  political  future  of  Canada,  and 
it  created  very  strong  and  outspoken  sentiments  in  favor  of 
national  independence,  coupled  with  closer  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  United  States.  Others  advocated  annexation 
pure  and  simple.  Hence  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  in 
Congress  at  Washington,  as  well  as  in  our  Parliament  at  Ottawa, 
and  in  both  the  American  and  the  Canadian  press.  I  repeat  that 
our  position  as  French  Canadians  could  not  be  altered  by  any  of 
the  propo.sed  changes.  Whctlier  as  a  Province  of  indejiendent 
Canada,  or  as  a  State  of  the  American  Union,  we  should  retain 
our  right  to  local  sclf-goveniment ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
sensible  man  among  our  people  who  desires  anything  more  than 
that.  I  think  that  the  interchange  of  ideas  caused  by  the  French 
emifrration  to  New  England  will,  however,  be  an  im])ortant  make- 
weight in  favf^r  of  annexation.  It  is  said  tliat  there  are  to-day  over 
three  (juartcrsof  a  million  of  French  Canadians  living  in  the  United 
States.  A  great  number  have  been  naturalize(l,  antl  have  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  nearly  all  the  legislatures  and  municipal  councils 
of  the  New  England  States.  The  same  can  be  said  of  some  of  the 
westeni  Suites.  Like  the  Germans,  they  liave  establislied  their 
own  newsj)apers,  and  all  these  j>aj>ers,  without  exception,  are 
strong  adv(K'atcs  of  annexation.  It  is  true  that  the  sauie  cannot 
be  said  of  tin*  Fn-ncrh  pn-s.^  oi  Canada,  which  is  divided  on  strict 
party  lines,  and  which  is  infeodated  to  the  two  great  political 
organizations  of  the  country.  These  jntirnals  simply  follow  the 
exigenctic.H  of  tin;  hour  and  the  bidding  of  their  leaders,  on  mat- 
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ters  of  general  policy.  But  their  opinion  is  very  far  from  repre- 
senting the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  a 
possible  commercial  or  political  union  with  the  United  States. 
My  own  conviction  is  that  the  people  at  •  large,  outside  of  those 
personally  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  present  order  of 
things,  are  favorable  to  a  change  that  will  draw  closer  the  rela- 
tions of  both  countries.  And  when  the  day  comes  for  such  a 
change,  it  will  be  found  that  the  French  Canadians  will  not  be  in 
the  way  to  impede  the  progress  and  the  prosperity  of  their  native 
land. 

HONORE    BeAUGRAND. 


LATE  THEORIES  CONCEENING  FEYER. 

In  the  human  body,  and  in  the  warm-blooded  animals  gener- 
ally, there  is  a  certain  temperature,  fixed  within  quite  restricted 
limits,  which  is  constantly  maintained  in  health.  In  man,  the 
temperature  of  the  blood  is  between  98°  and  100°  Falir.  The 
temperature  under  the  tongue  and  in  the  armpits  is  about  98^°, 
with  a  normal  range  of  variation  of  about  0.5°  below  and  1.5° 
above.  The  hibernating  animals  present  a  very  considerable  de- 
pression in  temperature  during  their  winter  sleep ;  but  with  this 
exception,  the  general  temperature  of  the  body  in  warm-blooded 
animals  cannot  remain  depressed  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  without  death.  The  human  organism  cannot  resist  a  con- 
tinuous internal  temperature  of  104°  for  more  than  a  few  days ; 
and  it  is  true,  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions,  that 
an  internal  temperature  of  108 J°  is  fatal. 

Within  the  body  there  is  an  oxidation  of  matter  wliich  pro- 
duces heat;  the  animal  temperature  is  moderated  by  loss  of  heat 
from  the  general  surface  and  the  lungs;  and,  finally,  the  balance 
between  the  production  and  the  loss  of  heat  is  regulated  by  the 
nervous  system.  When  this  balance  is  so  disturbed  that  the 
heat-production  is  in  excess  of  the  loss,  there  is  an  elevation  of 
temj>crature,  and  this  is  known  as  fever.  It  is  the  mechanism  for 
the  regulation  of  the  lieat  of  the  body  which  is  disturbed  in  pro- 
longed exposure  to  external  licat,  as  in  sun-stroke,  in  wliich 
there  is  no  excessive  production  of  heat  in  tlie  organism.  This  is 
quite  different  from  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  fever,  the  high 
temperature  being  produced  by  external  causes  only. 

Aside  from  the  so-called  thermal   fever,  ordinarily  known  as 

Hun-stroke,  physicians  have  recognized  two  varieties,  one  due  to 

some  general   agent  anrl   known   as  an  essential  fever,  and   the 

other  called  symptomatic  fever,  being  secondary  to  some  extcn- 

flive  local  inflammation.     That  there  is  a  difTerence  between  these 

two  conditions  in  njany  instance's  there  can  be  no  doubt:  but  this 
37 
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difference  in  many  cases  is  not  so  sharply  defined  as  was  once 
imagined,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  agents  producing  fever  are 
developed  in  inflamed  parts  and  carried  over  the  system  by  the 
blood.  In  true  symptomatic  fever,  however,  the  local  inflamma- 
tion is  primary  and  due,  perhaps,  to  an  injury;  while  in  an  es- 
sential fever  the  fever  is  primary,  and  whatever  local  inflamma- 
tions are  developed  are  secondary,  or  consecutive. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  all  the  essential  fevers  are  produced 
by  micro-organisms.  In  typhoid,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  essential  fevers,  this  organism  is  called  the  typhoid  bacillus. 
It  is  thought  that  this  bacillus  is  introduced  into  the  body,  fre- 
quently in  infected  water,  and  that  it  produces  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance, called  a  ptomaine,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
fever  with  its  attendant  phenomena.  Precisely  how  the  elevation 
of  temperature  is  produced  by  this  poisonous  agent  is  not  under- 
stood, but  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Typhoid  fever  belongs  to  the  class  of  self-limited  diseases.  It 
runs  its  course  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  when  the  poisonous 
agent  disappears  and  leaves  the  system  to  recuperate  from  the 
shock  it  has  sustained.  Restricting  the  term  fever  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  temperature  of  the  body,  a  question  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  determine  is  that  of  the  mechanism  b}  which  this  in- 
crease in  temperature  is  produced.  A  study  of  this  question  has 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  a  system  of  rational  treat- 
ment. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  excessive  heat-production  is  an 
element  invariably  present  in  the  essential  fevers.  The  excess 
of  heat  involves,  of  course,  excessive  oxidation.  Disturbances 
in  the  processes  of  digestion  prevent  an  adequate  supply  of  mat- 
ter from  without  to  meet  this  excessive  oxidation ;  and,  of  neces- 
sity, the  body  itself  is  consumed  and  there  is  loss  of  weight.  An 
important  factor  also  in  the  production  of  the  fever  is  disturbance 
in  the  processes  by  which  the  heat  of  the  body  is  moderated. 
While  the  mechanism  of  the  fever  involves  an  abnormal  produc- 
tion of  heat,  which  cannot  be  prevented,  either  there  is  ni>  in- 
creased activity  in  the  cooling  processes,  notably  eva]K>ration  from 
the  skin,  or  tlie  cutaneous  transpiration  is  very  nuieh  diminished. 
It  is  not  })rol)al)le  that  there  is  u  ])rimaiy'  all'eetioii  of  the  norvo- 
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centers  whicli  regulate  the  animal  temperature,  although  these 
may  be  secondarily  affected.  The  poison  in  the  blood  induces 
excessive  heat-production,  and  this  continues  until  the  poison 
is  eliminated  or  destroyed.  The  poison  disappears  after  a  certain 
time,  in  typhoid  fever  as  in  all  self -limited  diseases;  but  there 
are  no  means  known  to  physicians  by  which  this  can  be  promoted 
or  the  effects  with  certaintv  counteracted,  as  in  the  case  of  anti- 
dotes  to  mineral  and  other  poisons.  As  a  rule,  in  typhoid  fever 
the  toxic  agent  produces  certain  effects  which  continue  for  a 
limited  time.  The  secondary  effects  of  the  fever-producing  cause 
may  be  counteracted  or  moderated,  but  the  elimination  of  the 
cause  by  measures  of  treatment  has  not  been  as  yet  effected. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  will  be  impossible 
in  the  future  of  medical  science. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  picture  of  a  typhoid-fever  pa- 
tient with  that  of  a  person  who  is  normally  producing  an  excessive 
quantity  of  heat.  In  the  case  of  fever,  the  relentless  production 
of  heat  continues  and  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  physician. 
The  pjatient  is  lying  in  his  bed,  doing  no  work,  incapable  for 
the  time  of  doing  work,  and  yet  processes  go  on  wliich  are  con- 
suming his  body  in  the  production  of  this  excess  of  heat,  and  his 
tissues  in  a  measure  are  passing  away.  Those  })arts  of  the  tis- 
sues, indeed,  which  remain  are  undergoing  degeneration.  The 
excess  of  heat  cannot  be  converted  into  force,  and  the  tissues 
suffer  becau.se  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  in  the  form  of  food  is 
impossible.  The  safety-valve  of  the  skin,  wliich  normally  mod- 
erates the  body-tcmpcrature,  is  closed.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  the  passage  of  heated  blood  through  the  heart  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  rapid  action  which  is  characteristic  of  fever, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  hot  blood  circulating  in 
the  substance  of  the  heart  itself  produces  those  degenerations 
which  lead  to  so-called  heart-failure. 

In  contrast  to  this  di.seased  condition  is  the  pictnre  of  a  man 
producing  an  excess  of  heat  by  vigorous  muscular  work.  Here 
there  is  increased  oxidation  and  an  excess  of  heat  produced ;  but 
a  large  part  of  this  excess  is  converted  into  force,  and  there  is 
increased  action  of  tlic  skin,  whieh  kecj)s  the  heat  of  the  body 
witliin   rcHtricted  limits.     The  matter  consumed   is  supplied  by 
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food,  and  tlie  body  itself  is  not  wasted,  or  if  in  part  consumed,  is 
promptly  repaired.  While  the  actual  heat  of  the  body  may 
be  raised,  this  is  but  temporary  and  does  no  harm.  In  very 
violent  exercise,  as  in  fast  running,  the  increased  production  of 
heat  may  be  so  rapid  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  compensated  by 
evaporation  from  the  skin,  and  the  temperature  has  been  known 
under  these  conditions  to  rise  to  10  i°,  which  is  a  high  tempera- 
ture for  typhoid  fever ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  little  more  than  an 
hour  it  falls  to  the  normal  standard. 

In  health,  when  the  body  is  subjected  to  excessive  cold,  the 
normal  temperature  is  maintained,  not  only  by  retarding  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface  by  appropriate  clothing,  but 
by  an  actual  increase  in  the  production  of  heat.  This  is  pro- 
moted by  muscular  exercise,  and  the  material  necessarily  con- 
sumed is  supplied  by  what,  under  ordinary  conditions,  would  be 
an  excessive  assimilation  of  food,  particularly  of  fatty  matters, 
which  have  a  high  heat-value  when  oxidized. 

Most  important  of  all  considerations  are  the  applications  of 
the  prevalent  views  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  fever  to  its  treat- 
ment. Beginning  with  the  normal  processes  involved  in  the 
production  of  animal  heat,  it  may  be  stated  succinctly  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  heat-units  are  produced,  chiefly  by  oxidation, 
and  that  the  matter  thus  oxidized  is  supplied  by  food.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  is  kept  at  the  normal  standard  by  regula- 
tion of  heat-dissipation,  chiefly  by  the  skin. 

Eestricting  the  consideration  to  typhoid,  a  toxic  agent,  prob- 
ably the  product  of  a  special  microbe,  sets  up  an  excessive  produc- 
tion of  heat,  attended  with  impaired  compensating  action  of  the 
skin  and  serious  trouble  in  digestion  and  assimilation.  The  life 
of  this  toxic  agent  is  restricted  within  certain  limits.  The  objects 
of  treatment  are  to  prevent  death,  and  to  secure  and  promote 
speedy  and  complete  convalescence.  Death  may  occur  from  the 
exhausting  effects  of  a  prolonged  high  temperature,  or  from  cer- 
tain accidents  immediately  or  indirectly  due  to  the  same  cause. 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  if  not  in  all,  the 
typhoid  bacillus  finds  its  way  into  the  system  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  The  fact  of  its  introduction  can  bo  dotinitoly 
ascertained  only  after  the  diagnostic  features  of  the  fever  have 
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presented  themselves  in  an  unmistakable  form.  However,  tliere 
are  few  physicians  who  have  kept  pace  with  modern  clinical  in- 
vestigations who  have  not  occasionally  observed  the  good  effects 
of  thorough  disinfection  of  the  intestines  early  in  typhoid.  Even 
if  it  be  not  admitted  that  the  disease  can  be  arrested  in  this 
wav,  in  some  cases  it  runs  a  short  and  mild  course.  Theoretic- 
ally,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  possible  to  destroy  a  certain 
number  of  the  microbes  in  the  intestines  before  they  have  had 
time  to  find  their  way  into  the  general  S3^stem. 

Assuming  that  the  typhoid  poison,  once  in  the  system,  must 
run  its  course,  that  the  fever  cannot  be  aborted,  and  that  the 
general  effects  are  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  prolonged  high 
temperature,  a  rational  measure  of  treatment  is  to  reduce  tem- 
perature, and  to  keep  it  within  certain  limits,  if  it  cannot  be 
Vjrought  to  the  normal  standard.  This  question  is  the  all-absorbing 
one  of  the  present  day  in  tlie  treatment  of  the  essential  fevers. 

There  are  certain  agents,  called  antipyretics,  which,  admin- 
istered internally,  will  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and 
these  have  been  largely  used  in  fever.  In  most  instances,  in  some 
way  which  is  not  exactly  understood,  they  reduce  the  temper- 
ature in  fever.  The  immediate  effects  of  antipyrin  or  antifcbrin, 
which  are  agents  recently  discovered,  are  so  prompt  and  decided 
tliat  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  specific  influence,  whatever 
may  be  the  mechanism  of  their  action.  The  only  questions  with 
regard  to  their  use  have  been  whether  or  not  they  reduce  the  ])cr- 
centage  of  mortality,  prevent  the  so-called  accidents  which  arc 
liable  to  occur  in  fevers,  and  promote  rapid  and  thorough  conva- 
lescence. These  qu<istions  cannot  be  regarded  as  definitely  settled 
in  the  minds  of  all  physicians.  Certain  it  is  that  the  statistical 
arguments  in  favor  of  tlioir  u.sc  arc  not  so  convincing  as  those 
which  relate  to  other  mcrusures  directed  against  the  single  condi- 
tion of  increased  heat  of  the  bod  v. 

Theoretically,  a  rational  mode  of  restoring  the  cquilil)rium 
between  heat-prrxluction  and  heat-dissipation  is  to  abstract  tlie 
cxcassive  heat  of  fever  from  the  body.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
normal  temperature  is  maintained  in  health,  when  the  internal 
cah)riric  j)r(K;esses  jiroduce  an  excess  of  heat,  j)art  of  which  is 
converted  \i\V)  muscular  force  and  part  is  dissi])ated  by  external 
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radiation.  When  the  body  is  exposed  to  prolonged  ana  exces- 
sive external  cold,  this  being  the  fixed  condition,  life  is  preserved 
by  an  increased  internal  production  of  heat.  In  fever,  the  con- 
ditions are  exactly  reversed.  An  excessive  internal  production 
of  heat  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  fixed  condition.  This,  if  pro- 
longed, produces  profound  and  serious  effects  upon  the  circula- 
tion, digestion,  and  nervous  system,  and  may  threaten  life.  In 
a  great  majority  of  cases  the  persistence  of  increased  tempera- 
ture is  largely  due  to  diminished  heat-dissipation.  One  may  well 
ask  whether  it  be  not  better  to  attempt  to  reduce  temperature  by 
the  abstraction  of  heat  than  by  the  use  of  internal  antipyretics, 
the  action  of  which  is  more  or  less  uncertain.  The  danger-point 
in  typhoid  fever  is  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  at  about 
103°.  In  very  violent  exercise  in  health,  the  temperature  may 
even  exceed  this,  but  it  is  rapidly  reduced  by  heat-dissipation. 

The  most  rapid  and  certain  way  of  abstracting  heat  from  the 
body  is  by  the  cold  bath.  Within  a  few  years  this  has  been 
extensively  used  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  new.  In  1777,  Dr.  William  Wright,  who 
afterward  became  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Edin- 
burgh, was  attacked  with  fever  on  shipboard.  On  the  fifth  day 
he  caused  himself  to  be  douched  w^tli  cold  salt-water,  and  con- 
tinued this  repeatedly  for  several  days  with  the  happiest  results. 
A  few  years  later  (1787-92),  the  celebrated  Dr.  Currie  em- 
ployed the  cold  bath  in  153  recorded  cases  of  fever.  Recent 
statistics  compiled  by  Dr.  Simon  Baruch  are  simply  astounding 
in  their  results.  In  2,150  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  collected  from 
various  sources,  by  Brand,  which  were  treated  with  "  strict  cold 
baths  "  before  the  fifth  day,  there  did  not  occur  a  single  death. 
In  18,612  cases  under  different  methods  of  treatment,  collected  by 
Murchison,  the  rate  of  mortality  was  18.62  per  cent.  Tiie  revival 
of  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  by  the  cold  bath  dates  from 
a  publication  by  Dr.  Brand,  in  1861.  I^he  routine  of  this  treat- 
ment is  to  immerse  the  patient  in  a  bath,  at  a  tejn})eraturo  of  60°, 
for  fifteen  minutes  every  three  hours,  so  long  as  his  temperature 
is  as  high  as  103°.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  patients  bo 
l)laeed  in  the  bath  and  removed  from  the  bath  to  the  bod  with 
the  least  possible  fatigue. 
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On  rational  grounds,  sustaining  measures  are  important  in  the 
treatment  of  fever.  About  forty  years  ago,  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dub- 
lin, who  afterward  "  fed  fevers,"  was  advised  by  a  ''  shrewd  coun- 
try physician  "  never  to  let  his  patients  die  of  starvation.  A 
man  at  work  makes  more  heat  than  in  repose,  and  needs  more 
food.  In  a  case  of  fever,  although  the  patient  does  no  work,  he 
makes  an  excessive  quantity  of  heat,  and  this  involves  of  neces- 
sity an  oxidation  of  matter.  If  this  matter  be  not  supplied  by 
food  or  some  oxidizable  material,  the  tissues  must  be  consumed. 
Preciselv  in  so  far  as  the  fever  feeds  on  food,  the  tissues  are  saved 
and  convalescence  is  promoted  after  the  disease  shall  have  run 
its  course ;  but  the  condition  of  the  ororans  of  dicrestion  and  as- 
similation  renders  the  introduction  of  food  a  problem  requiring 
the  greatest  judgment  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 

The  question  of  the  administration  of  alcohol  in  fever  is  one 
that  cannot  be  avoided.  In  my  judgment,  this  question  should 
be  discussed  from  a  scientific  standpoint  only.  In  the  face  of 
the  difficulty  which  exists  in  supplying  matter  for  oxidation  in 
the  body  t^j  feed  the  exaggerated  calorific  processes,  the  use  of 
any  agent  which  will  meet  this  want  cannot  logically  be  con- 
demned on  sentimentid  grounds  alone.  Even  if  alcohol  be  re- 
garded as  a  poison,  it  must  be  remembered  that  poisons  are  often 
useful  in  medicine,  and  save  life.  From  a  purely  scientific  point 
of  view,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  in  perfect  liealth.  alcolml  is 
not  useful  and  is  deleterious.  As  physicians  study  the  j)()ison- 
ous  action  of  cert'iin  remedies  in  lcarnin<_r  \u)\v  to  use  them 
witli  lia])py  cfTect,  so  what  may  be  called  the  }>hysiological 
effect  of  alcohol  may  be  studied  as  a  pre})aration  for  its  use  in 
disease. 

The  symptoms  of  alcoljolif  intoxiraticin  are  due  t(^  C(M-tnin 
peculiar  (rffects  upon  the  nerve-centei-s,  of  actual  alcohol  circulat- 
ing in  the  blood.  In  perfect  health,  a  very  small  qujuitity  of 
alcohol  will  produce  some  effect  of  this  kind;  but  this  passes 
away  wIk.'Ii  tin;  alcohol  is  eliminat(.'d  by  the  breath  or  otherwise, 
or  when  it  is  oxidized.  J n  certain  (lisea.ses,  j)articulaily  in  fever, 
it  is  well  known  that  very  large  quantities  are  tolerated,  and  tin's 
is  bccau.Hc  tlie  alcohol  is  promptly  oxidized  and  makes  no  im- 
pression, us  alc(jhol,  on  the  n(?rvous  system.     In  disease,  as  well 
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as  in  health,  even  a  slight  development  of  alcoholic  intoxication 
is  followed  by  a  reaction  which  is  more  or  less  injurious. 

Alcohol  is  by  no  means  to  be  used  indiscriminately  in  fevers. 
It  is  indicated  only  when  there  is  a  persistence  of  very  high  tem- 
perature, with  great  feebleness,  rapid  pulse,  etc.,  showing  intense 
and  alarming  general  depression.  Its  value  depends,  not  upon 
its  stimulating  effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  but  upon  its 
rapid  oxidation.  It  is  promptly  taken  up  by  the*  blood,  requires 
no  preparation  by  digestion,  and  is  oxidized  even  more  readily 
in  fever  than  in  health.  In  so  far  as  it  is  oxidized,  it  supplies 
material  for  combustion  and  saves  the  tissues  from  degeneration 
and  destruction.  There  is  a  theory  that  the  carbohydrates  of 
food  (starches  and  sugars)  are  deposited  in  the  liver,  discharged 
into  the  blood  as  required,  in  the  form  of  a  substance  called 
glycogen,  which  is  converted  into  alcohol,  and  then  oxidized. 
There  are  many  strong  facts  and  arguments  in  favor  of  this  view ; 
and  if  it  be  true,  the  administration  of  alcohol  in  fever  is  simply 
the  introduction  of  a  carbohvdrate  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be 
promptly  used  in  supplying  material  for  heat,  the  digestion  of 
other  carbohydrates  being  difficult  and  slow.  A  calculation  of 
the  heat- value  of  alcohol  shows  that  one  quart  of  French  brandy 
when  oxidized  produces  as  many  heat-units  as  a  man  of  ordinary 
size  would  make  in  tw^enty-four  hours.  As  a  matter  of  actual 
observation,  a  quart  or  even  more  of  brandy  has  been  given  in 
cases  of  fever  in  twenty-four  hours,  w^ithout  any  indications  of 
alcoholic  intoxication,  and  with  the  effect  of  actually  reducing 
the  temperature. 

The  popular  interest  in  the  question  of  alcohol  seems  to  ren- 
der it  desirable  that  the  position  of  physicians  who  use  this  agent 
in  disease  should  be  clearly  defined.  Taking  fever  as  an  exam- 
ple, physicians  give  alcohol  simply  as  a  readily -oxidizable  car- 
bohydrate, and  not  for  what  is  commonly  known  as  an  alcoholic 
stimulant  effect.  Although  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  given 
very  largely,  it  is  sto})ped  or  the  dose  is  diminished  whenever 
the  slightest  indication  of  alcoholic  intoxication  is  aj^parent.  It 
woidd  be  dillicult  to  find  an  instance  of  tlie  alcohohe  habit 
directly  referable  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  fever;  and,  indeed,  as 
far  as  habit  is  concerned,  it  would  be  much  more  logical  to  con- 
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demn  opium  than  alcohol.  Xo  physician  would  be  willing  to 
eliminate  opium  from  his  materia  medica.  Those  who  refuse  to 
administer  alcohol  under  any  circumstances,  deprive  themselves 
of  an  agent  that  is  often  most  potent  for  good,  and  must  occa- 
sionally sacrifice  life  to  what  the  majority  of  intelligent  physi- 
cians regard  as  a  prejudice. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  or  attempt  to  give  in  this 
article  a  full  account  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  fever, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  are  interested  in  a  general  way 
to  know  the  grounds  on  which  the  practical  ideas  of  physicians 
are  based.  In  contrasting  the  medicine  of  a  half -century  ago 
with  the  medicine  of  to-day,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  imperfect 
knowledge  leads  to  en'ors  in  practice.  The  immense  advance, 
however,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  especially  in  the  discovery 
of  the  disease-producing  microbes,  leads  one  to  speculate  on  the 
possibilities  of  the  future,  as  I  did  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Pos- 
sible Revolution  in  Medicine."  Revolutions  in  any  branch  of 
science,  while  they  may  receive  a  great  impetus  from  a  single 
remarkable  discovery,  are  constantly  and  slowly  progressing  with 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  experience  such  as  occurs  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  particularly  in  hospital  practice.  The  ex- 
ample of  2,150  fever  patients,  under  a  certain  plan  of  treatment  in- 
augurated before  the  fifth  day,  without  a  single  death,  may  come 
home  to  some  who  read  this  article.  The  results  of  such  experi- 
ence will  show  whv  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  medical 
jjrofession  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  serve  in  hos])itals 
without  fee  or  reward.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  patient 
in  a  pauper  hospital  has  a  better  chance  of  recovery  than  many 
whose  condition  in  life  will  command  everything  in  the  way  of 
care  and  attention.  One  can  hardly  realize  how  much  the  poor 
in  hospitals  contribute  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  those  by 
whom  the  hospitiils  are  sustained.  Fortunately,  hospital  methods 
are  being  raj)idly  introduce*!  into  j)i-ivate  j)racti(;e,  and  tliis  has 
been  rendered  possible  by  the  substitution  of  the  intelligent 
trained  nurse  for  the  traditional  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Mrs.  Harris. 

Austin  Flint. 
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My  task  is  to  indicate,  in  outline  at  least,  some  of  the  forces  at 
work  among  tlie  discontented.  Tlie  existence  of  tlie  discon- 
tented as  a  power  in  tlie  world's  arena  is  denied  by  no  one  whose 
opinion  is  worth  having.  Ten  million  armed  men  tell  forci- 
bl}'  the  fears  of  the  old  order  in  Europe.  The  evolution  of  the 
American  Anarchist  is  an  omen  that  may  not  be  ignored.  Our 
great  cities,  dotted  with  armories  and  arsenals  that  are  of  no 
significance  against  an  outside  foe,  point  the  moral,  if  they  do  not 
adorn  the  tale  of  American  progress.  Legislatures  for  the  first 
time  in  American  history,  outside  the  bounds  of  the  former  slave 
States,  endeavor  to  restrict  the  ris^ht  of  meetins^  and  the  freedom 
of  speech.  The  art  of  using  high  explosives  is  the  subject 
of  police  study.  Private  and  corporate  employers  are  allowed 
to  hire  their  own  gendarmerie.  At  least  one  great  American  com- 
monwealth has  deliberately  legislated  into  private  control  a  part 
of  its  police  powers.  Other  and  even  more  somber  signs  indicate 
the  sadly  tragical  unrest  that  exists.  Let  us  endeavor  then  to 
learn  what  it  is  the  discontented  seek,  and  in  what  manner  they 
desire  to  attain  their  ends.  In  order  to  do  this  a  brief  histori- 
cal review  is  necessary. 

Some  forty -one  years  since  there  appeared  in  London  a 
document  that  presented  a  new  theory  of  history,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  social  and  political  economy.  It  beai*s  date  but 
a  few  days  before  the  French  Ke volution  of  1848  opened  an 
account  current  with  the  firm  of  Time  and  History.  This  was 
the  famous  Commune  manifesto,  written  and  signed  by  Karl 
Marx  and  Frederick  Engels.  It  was  the  first  declaration  in  favor 
of  international  unity  among  wage-workers,  and  it  set  forth  the 
conception  tliat  all  preceding  efi'tn-t  had  culminated  in  the  en- 
thronement of  a  middU'  class,  who,  overruling  the  feudal  nobles 
on  the  one  hand,  held  the  working-class  in  complete  subjugation 
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on  the  other,  hj  means  of  their  control  of  all  the  means  and 
agents  of  production,  thus  creating  a  plutocracy  and  maintain- 
ing it  through  their  virtual  ownership  of  labor. 

Sixteen  years  passed  before  the  manifesto  met  its  first  organ- 
ized response.  In  1863,  Ferdinand  Lassalle  formed  in  Germany 
the  first  Socialist  political  party,  based  upon  th3  teachings  of 
Karl  Marx,  as  expressed  in  the  manifesto,  and  in  ^'  Das  Kapital^^^ 
the  work  in  which  his  economic  theories  are  fully  expounded. 
In  1864  (Sept.  12th),  in  Saint  Martin's  Hall,  Long  Acre,  London, 
the  famous  ''  International  Working-men's  Association "  was 
founded.  The  declaration  or  address  issued  by  it  was  written 
by  Dr.  Marx.  The  great  Socialist  was  philosophically  and  prac- 
tically a  democrat.  Of  Lassalle  it  may  be  said  that  he  would  as 
readily  have  been  an  autocrat  as  a  democrat,  provided  the  results 
were  what  he  desired. 

The  international  declaration,  which  is  the  key-note,  in  the 
opinion  at  least  of  all  the  organized  discontent  of  to-day,  was  a 
document  of  seven  short  but  potential  paragraphs.  Five  of  these 
declare  as  follows:  1.  That  the  emancipation  of  the  working-clas- 
ses is  not  a  class  issue,  as  their  triuin]»h  will  abolish  all  classes; 
and  that  it  must  be  accomplished  by  themselves  alone.  2.  That 
their  economic  dependence  on  those  who  own  the  means  of  all 
production  forms  the  sole  basis  of  servitude,  social  misery,  mental 
degradation,  and  political  dependence.  3.  That  therefore  all 
other  things  must  be  subordinated  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
laborer.  4.  That  all  past  endeavors  have  failed  from  want  of 
unity  among  the  workers,  and  that  their  cause  is  one  without  re- 
gard to  national  laws.  5.  That  the  emancipation  of  labor  therefore 
belongs  to  the  world,  being  a  .social  problem,  co-existent  with  the 
modem  state  of  [)roduction  and  distribution.  The  declaiation 
closed  by  prrx;lairning  that  the  first  duty  of  all  so  associated  was 
U)  "acknowledge  trutli,  justice,  and  morality  as  the  basis  of  their 
bcliavior  among  theniselves  and  towanl  all  of  their  fellow  men, 
without  regard  to  color,  ereed,  or  nationality."  It  aflirms  that 
it  is  "  tlie  duty  (;f  a  man  to  demand  the;  lights  of  a  man  and  a 
citizen,  not  only  for  him.self  but  also  for  every  one  who  does  hip 
duty.     No  riglits  without  duties;  no  duties  witliout  rights." 

At  the  first  (!ongre.sH,  held   in  Switzerland  (Lausanne,  I8f?7), 
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certain  demands  were  formulated. .  By  them  it  was  declared  tliat 
in  order  to  achieve  the  emancipation  sought  for,  it  was  necessary 
to  secure,  first,  the  common  ownership  and  use  of  the  land,  water 
and  water-ways,  forests,  and  mines;  and,  secondly,  the  public 
ownership  and  control  of  all  economic  franchises  and  instrumen- 
talities of  production,  transportation,  and  exchange.  In  brief, 
then,  the  political  demands  of  the  working-class  were  to  be  for  the 
common  use  of  natural  wealth  and  social  property. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  the  history  of  the  "  Interna- 
tional "  during  its  decade  of  open  but  startling  propaganda,  until 
it  disappeared  as  a  public  force,  after  the  fall  of  the  Paris  Com- 
mune, and  amid  the  dissensions  which  followed  between  the 
Marxists  or  Centralists  and  the  Bakuninists  or  Autonomists. 
Since  then,  the  forces  it  left  behind  have  divided.  The  Marx  So- 
cialists are  content  to  be  the  pitiless  critics  of  the  competitive 
order,  waiting,  as  they  say,  until  the  monopolists  shall,  like  the 
American  slave-owners,  resist  the  progress  of  democratic  opinion 
toward  social-economic  justice,  and  endeavor,  as  did  our  south- 
erners, to  overthrow  this  aiid  resist  it  by  a  revolution  of  their 
own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Group-Socialists,  Autonomists,  or 
Anarchists,  as  they  are  called,  are  willing  to  aid  the  social  revo- 
lution by  ejfforts  of  their  own  in  the  way  of  forcible  resistance  to 
the  old  order.  There  is  another  basis  of  difference — certainly 
wiser  than  that  of  the  Terror — which  has  been  taught.  It  is  that 
which  opposes  centralization.  The  Karl  Marx  school  are  charged 
with  this  tendency.  The  teacher  himself  broached  no  system, 
presented  no  plan  of  organization.  Following  the  naturalistic 
method  as  severely  as  Charles  Darwin,  Dr.  Marx  was  discoverer, 
expounder,  teacher,  philosopher.  He  left  systems,  functions,  in- 
stitutions, to  grow  out  of  the  clearer  comprehension ;  he  sought  to 
state  the  social  and  economic  phenomena  which  lay  behind  them. 

The  avowed  Socialist  parties,  so  far  as  organized  voting,  gov- 
ernment reports,  and  general  newspaper  statements  afford  data, 
are  as  follows : 


Germany 1,400,000 

Italy 50,000 

Fi-Jince 100,000 

Spain  and  Poitii^al       .     .         30,000 


Austria-Hungary      .     .     .  100,  WO 

Tlie  Poles :.\'),OlK) 

Russia 200,000 

lit'I^ium 


:wHJ,000 
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Great  Britain  —  Democratic 
Federation  and  Socialist 
Leao-ue 25,000 

Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark     10,000 


Holland  and  Switzerland     .     10,000 

United  States 20,000 

Other  countries      ....     10,000 

2,000,000 


This  total  is  inadequate,  however,  to  express  the  full  strength 
of  the  organized  movement.  The  women,  and  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  are,  in  all  Socialist  circles,  the  most  ardent  of  dis- 
ciples. With  the  mothers  and  the  wives  the  reasons  therefor 
are  wholly  different,  as  a  rule,  from  those  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  influence  these  two  classes.  They  are  Socialists  be- 
cause the  system  will  give  more  security,  in  their  opinion,  to 
home,  marriage,  and  the  family  than  the  one  they  seek  to  over- 
throw. There  is  also  a  large  body  of  detached  and  semi-Social- 
ists, outside  of  the  trade  and  labor  unions  proper.  In  these  latter 
bodies  also  their  influence  is  large.  The  detached  Socialists  are 
found  by  the  thousands  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
In  Germany  the  "  Socialism  of  the  chair,"  as  Professor  Ely  calls 
it,  has  a  wade-spread  influence  among  the  liberally-educated 
classes.  So  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  influence  of  the 
Socialists  is  measured  by  their  avowed  following. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party  of  tlic  United  States  is  among  the 
most  restrictive  in  character  of  all  such  bodies.  It  is  almost  ex- 
clusively German  in  its  membership  and  ways.  It  resists  the  ad- 
vice even  of  its  ablest  German  leader,  William  Liebknecht,  who, 
after  his  American  tour  of  two  years  since,  recommended  his 
party  associates  here  to  enter  more  licartily  into  American  life, 
ada[)tirig  their  methods  and  propaganda  more  to  the  conditions  by 
which  they  were  environed.  The  organization  of  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  local  sections  (which 
may  be  suVxlividcd  into  branches,  and  must  consist  of  members 
ha}>itnally  using  the  same  language),  districts,  central  committees, 
a  congress  called  by  section  votes  taken  annually,  a  national  exec- 
utive committee,  and  a  ])oard  of  supei*vision,  which  latter  body  is 
(']\nr^('A  with  seeing  that  the  party  comes  to  no  harm  through  vio- 
lation of  princi[)les.  It  practi(;es  the  legislative  initiative  by  pc^r- 
mitting  three  sections  in  difTcrent  States  to  submit  new  declara- 
tions or  changes  in  the  government  or  policy  of  th(^  l''"*ty.  No 
permanent  chairman  is  allowed.     A  secretary  for  committ(;es  and 
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sections,  and  an  organizer  for  sections,  are  tlie  regular  officers. 
Admission  to  section  meetings  is  by  paid-up  cards.  Lyceum  lect- 
ures and  other  meetings  are  open.  The  platform  is  of  course 
based  on  the  Karl  Marx  philosophy.  Its  leading  propositions  are 
these :  Labor  creates  all  values.  It  is  robbed  by  competition  of  all 
but  the  cost  of  life.  The  modern  method  of  production  by  ma- 
chinery under  private  ownership,  while  productively  efficient,  is 
socially  unjust ;  a  coopei'ative  system  of  ownership  and  work  must 
take  its  place.  Political  action  must  look  to  obtaining  the  com- 
mon ownership  of  natural  wealth,  social  functions,  and  economic 
means  and  machinery.  The  social  and  political  demands  they 
make,  besides  those  leading  to  cooperative  control  and  share  in 
products,  ''  in  accordance  with  the  service  rendered  by  the  indi- 
vidual to  society,"  include  nearly  all  that  have  been  common  to 
labor  organizations  for  the  past  ten  years.  They  also  demand 
the  abolition  of  the  executive  office  and  the  senate,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ^^ Referendum^^^  the  legislative  initiative  by  the  people, 
and  the  power  to  recall  a  representative. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  respect  of  the  two  weekly  papers 
published  as  organs  by  the  American  Socialist  Labor  Party, 
especially  the  one  printed  in  English.  But  the  other  socialistic 
papers,  chiefly  German,  are  influential  and  able.  They  are  usu- 
ally the  organs  of  the  German  trades,  and  secure  a  living  patron- 
agfe  in  that  wav.  There  are  seven  or  eio-ht  dailies,  of  which  tlie 
New  York  ''^Volks-Zeitung''^  \s  in  all  respects  the  strongest  and 
most  approved.  About  a  score  of  German  weeklies  are  social- 
istic in  opinion,  and  as  many  more  trade  papers  are  of  the  same 
school  of  thinking.  The  real  growth  of  SociaUsnnis  is  seen  in 
the  English-printed  labor  press,  which  numbers  several  hundred 
weeklies.  Henry  George's  land-tax  views  are  making  a  slight 
break  in  the  tendency  they  have  all  exhibited  heretofore  toward 
a  positive  adoption  of  Socialism  as  a  political  creed.  In  Eng- 
land the  "Commonwealth  "  and  "Justice"  represent  the  two  So- 
cialist bodies  there.  In  France  the  organs  are  "Ze  SoeiaUstey*' 
Marxist,  and  "Ze  Proletariat^''  possibilitist.  Spain  has  "Z"/  SoclaL 
ista^''  at  Madrid;  Belgium  has  a  radical  one,  at  Ghent.  The  Ital- 
ians publish,  at  Rome,  ^^La  Rivista  Ttah'ana  del  Social  is  mo/'  The 
leading  paper  in  Europe,  the  German  ^'Uer  jSocial- iMnokrat^''  has 
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recently  been  compelled  to  remove  from  Zurich  to  London.  In 
Germany  itself  several  papers  barely  avoid  suppression  under 
the  anti-Socialist  laws.  I  have  a  list  of  twenty  organs  in  France, 
six  in  Belgium,  one  each  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  ten  in  England. 

Polemical  literature  has  a  large  place  among  the  Socialists. 
The  forgotten  art  of  pamphleteering  has  been  revived.  Lassalle 
left  no  great  work,  but  his  pamphlet  monographs  are  models  of 
power  and  condensation.  Among  the  "revolutionaries,"  John 
Most,  it  is  declared,  is  chief  as  a  writer  of  jDamphlets.  He  is  said 
to  possess  the  Anglo-Saxon  command  of  short,  plain,  incisive 
phrases.  Some  of  his  lucubrations  have  sold  enormously.  Karl 
Marx's  "i)as  KapitaV^  has  but  recently  appeared  in  English. 
Frederick  Engels  is  now  revising  a  translation  of  the  third  vol- 
ume. In  Germany  this  work  has  given  rise  to  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  commentators,  but  few  of  whom  have  been  presented  in 
an  English  dress.  Laurence  Gronlund*s  "  Cooperative  Common- 
wealth," and  his"Danton  in  the  French  Eevolution,"  with  Ed- 
ward Bellamy's  novel,  "Looking  Backward,"  are  the  best  Ameri- 
can presentations  of  Marxism. 

The  line  of  hostility  to  any  great  movement  of  thought  and 
action  is  not  always  a  direct  one.  Growth  may  be  measured  by 
the  divergences  tliat  are  seen,  by  the  efforts  made  to  side-track 
the  forces  engaged.  One  of  tlie  most  marked  of  these  was  the 
"self-help"  movement  in  Gennany,  at  the  time  of  Lassalle's 
organization  of  the  Social  Democracy.  Schultze-Delitzsch's  co- 
operative banking,  distribution,  and  production  societies  were 
f>art  of  a  political  ])r()j)aganda  designed  to  break  down  tlie  effort 
then  making  to  unit(;  La])or  at  the  l)allot-box.  fn  this  respect 
Gennan  cooperative  cfTorts  have  difTcred  wholly  from  the  re- 
markable movement  in  the  north  of  England,  which  has  created, 
not  destroyed,  radical  thought  and  action  among  the  British 
wag(;-workers.  The  failure  of  the  German  self-help  movement 
liaH  .swr)ll(;n  the  ranks  of  the  Social  Democrats.  A  more  recent 
example  of  the  same  thing  is  seen  in  Henry  George's  efforts  to 
side-track  the  labor  movement  into  the  canij)  of  free  trade  and 
partisan  denjocraey.  It  has  iiroken  the  silence  of  thousands, 
unloosed  the  }iicle-))ound  in  T^abor's  ranks,  nnd  ndded  vastly 
to  intelligent  diseonU-nt.      It   has   made   Socialists  of    thousands 
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otherwise  scorning  the  name.    They  do  not  join  the  little  German 
body  called  a  party,  but  they  have  imbibed  their  views. 

As  for  free  trade  conceptions,  Karl  Marx,  in  an  address 
on  the  subject  delivered  in  1848  before  the  Democratic  Club  of 
Brussels,  answered  in  advance  any  possible  claim  that  the  free 
trade  policy  was  in  any  sense  in  harmony  with  the  scientific  Social- 
ism he  was  teaching.  He  declared  free  trade  to  be  the  logical 
law  of  the  competitive  order,  and  that  it  would  most  rapidly  de- 
stroy the  society  of  which  it  was  a  component  part.  For  this 
reason  he  added,  in  closing  his  address : 

"  But,  generally  speaking,  the  protective  system  in  these  days  is  con- 
servative, while  the  free  trade  system  works  destructively.  It  breaks  up 
old  nationalities  and  carries  antagonism  of  proletariat  and  bourgeoisie  to 
the  uttermost  point.  ,In  a  word,  the  free  trade  system  hastens  the  social 
revolution.     In  this  revolutionary  sense  alone  I  am  in  favor  of  free  trade. " 

Direct  resistance,  as  well  as  divergence,  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  all  efforts  like  those  known  as  Socialism.  Of  course  the 
established  order  resists.  But  it  is  by  the  measure  of  resistance 
from  the  other  side  of  its  ov/n  action — the  Mr.  Hyde  of  Anarchy, 
as  it  were,  to  the  Dr.  Jekyll  of  Socialism — that  the  careful  student 
can  ascertain  the  altitude  which  this  upheaval  has  attained.  In 
the  analysis  I  am  seeking  to  make  of  the  character  of  and  forces 
attached  to  the  discontented,  the  opposite  of  Karl  Marx  is  Michael 
Bakunin,  the  Eussian  revolutionist,  who,  if  any  one  ever  could 
lay  claim  to  such  a  title,  was  the  original  Nihilist.  Bakunin  was 
Muscovite  to  the  core,  and  remained,  though  born  a  noble,  in  spirit 
and  altruistic  character  a  peasant  of  the  mir  or  land  commune, 
on  whom  conditions  had  superimposed  the  habits  of  a  hoyar, 
the  intellect  and  learning  of  a  scholar,  the  temperament  of  an 
iconoclast,  and  the  role  of  a  revolutionist  and  conspirator.  The 
Russian,  though  professedly  an  Internationalist,  could  never 
have  been  a  cosmopolitan.  His  service  to  mankind  was,  in 
later  days,  at  least,  tempered  with  cynical  contempt  for  all  lie 
was  surrounded  by.  This  was  the  case  within  tlie  Intornatioual 
Working-men's  Association.  Karl  Marx,  as  a  Hebrew,  was  a 
cosmopolitan  by  temperament.  As  a  German  thinker  and  leader, 
he  centralized  ideas,  and  was  a  j)ractieal  organizer  of  jxnver. 
Bakunin,  after  the  Paris  Connuuue,  went  to  work  to  trausfonu 
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tlie  International  from  a  revolutionary  propaganda  of  ideas  into 
a  conspiracy  of  effort  and  action. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Anarchists.  One  calls  itself  phil- 
osophical, which  is  certainly  a  misnomer.  Philosophy  involves 
system ;  Anarchism  teaches  the  reverse ;  it  is  discontent  reduced 
to  a  negation.  The  American  advocates  of  this  class  can  do 
little  harm  to  any  one  but  themselves,  and,  in  view  of  their  opin- 
ions, that  is  nobody's  affair  but  their  own.  Their  organ,  if  they 
can  logically  be  supposed  to  have  such  a  thing,  is  a  monthly 
paper  called  "Liberty,"  published  in  Boston.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  waste  space  over  those  who,  by  their  own  declarations, 
recognize  nothing.  There  is  another  class,  however,  who  are 
something,  even  if  the  same  be  of  an  objectionable  order.  This 
class  never  quibble  over  the  meaning  of  the  word  anarchy. 
They  accept  either  the  Greek  idea  of  "  no  government,"  or  to  be 
exact,  of  "no  ruler,"  and  they  are  ready  to  interpret  it  in  the 
Latin  sense  of  ''  no  order."  More  briefly,  they  may  be  said  to  be- 
lieve in  individualism  reduced  to  dynamite. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  decide  u  ho  are  or  are  not  Anar- 
chists in  the  sense  of  revolutionary  initiative.  There  lurk  in  the 
shadows  of  civilization  at  least  two  such  bodies.  One  of  them, 
and,  until  after  the  Haymarket  affair  at  Chicago,  the  most  numer- 
ous, is  spoken  of  as  the  Ked  International,  and  claims  to  be  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  movement  Karl  Marx  inaugurated  in 
1864.  The  other  body  is  spoken  of  as  the  Black  International 
or  Anarchist  movement.  But  little  is  really  known  of  this  last 
named,  except  to  the  initiated. 

What  is  known  as  the  Ked  International  claimed  some  two 
years  since  a  membership  of  about  20,000  within  the  United 
States,  mostly  in  the  West  and  largely  beyond  the  Missouri  River. 
Chicago  was  its  headquarters.  Among  its  known  leaders  were 
the  men  hanged  at  Chicago,  November  lltli,  1887,  for  participa- 
tion, as  charged,  in  the  bornb-throwing  at  tin;  Haymarket  meeting, 
in  May,  1886.  Internationalists  assert  that  the  convicted  men 
were  all  members  of  the  educational,  or  exterior,  branch  of  their 
body,  and  tliat  they  were  in  nowise  parties  to  the  bomb-throw- 
ing.     As  to  tlie  organization  of  the  American   "  T.  W.  A.,"  at 

present   but   little    is    known.      At  the    last  Socialist   congress, 
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held  in  Buffalo,  a  proposition  was  considered,  and  finally  laid  on 
the  table,  to  unite  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  the  "Eeds." 
How  impossible  this  would  be  under  the  open  and  educational 
program  of  Socialists  proper,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  when  the 
reader  learns  that  this  North  American  section  of  the  Inter- 
national is  divided  into  three  bodies,  designated  as  the  Eed,  White, 
and  Blue  ''Eanks."  The  first  is  open  and  educational.  The 
other  two  are  kept  "secret  as  the  grave" — so  says  "Brief  No. 
I.,  Propaganda,"  a  pamphlet  that  lies  before  me.  The  Interna- 
tional claims  to  be  "  organized  effectively,  and  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  international,  revolutionary,  scientific,  state  Social- 
ism, proceeding  upon  the  collectivist  theory  of  the  labor  move- 
ment." It  proposes  as  a  final  result,  "the  establishment  of  a 
cooperative  commonwealth."  It  makes  it  the  duty  of  all  mem- 
bers to  enter  every  other  labor  movement,  and  use  it  to  advance 
the  revolutionary  propaganda.  This  body  was,  at  the  date  of  the 
documents  I  am  referring  to,  formed  into  groups  of  nine  members 
each.  None  but  those  selected  from  the  Eed  Eank,  or  outside 
branch,  could  be  admitted  into  the  others.  The  Denver  "  Labor 
Enquirer,"  no  longer  published,  was  its  organ.  Whether  it  has 
any  at  this  date  is  unknown  to  me. 

Of  the  relations  of  men  who  are  stamped  by  press  and  police 
as  Anarchists,  to  either  the  Eed  or  the  Black  International,  I  know 
nothing.  I  do  know,  however,  that  a  genuine  Socialist  cannot 
be  in  affirmative  accord  with  them.  The  Socialist  does  not 
believe  he  can  either  advance  or  delay  that  impending  crisis 
which  must  destroy  competition  as  an  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical force.  He  can  only  educate  and  be  prepared.  In  his  view 
the  old  order  not  only  carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction,  but  it  must  also  evolve  the  regenerating  forces  which 
will  construct  the  cooperative  commonwealth.  Both  processes 
are  in  course  of  evolution.  The  Anarchists  believe  that  catas- 
trophe will  hasten  tlie  desirable ;  the  Socialists  do  not.  The  press 
which  advocates  catastrophe  is  not  a  numerous  one.  In  most 
countries  it  can  exist  only  in  darkness  and  in  constant  danger. 
Here  it  has  its  ])erils,  but  it  lives  and  circuhites.  Its  most  noted 
advocate  is  ^'  Die  Freiheit,^^  edited  by  John  Most,  whieli  has  a 
subscription  list  of   5,000,   while   its  circuhitiou  is  often  much 
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larger.  It  is  presumed  that  ^' Die  FreiheiV^  remains  the  chief 
organ  of  the  Anarchistic  group.  The  ''Alarm  "  is  a  feeble  weekly 
in  English,  which  reports  a  circulation  of  8,000.  It  is  remark- 
able chiefly  for  its  staccato  and  interjectionary  style,  and  for  the 
theory  the  editor  is  always  bringing  to  the  front,  that  for  cent- 
uries past  some  one  of  several  humane  questions  has  been  brought 
forward,  agitated,  and  finally  made  triumphant  in  each  hundred 
years  by  a  bloody  and  revolutionary  outbreak.  He  contrives  to 
make  dates  fit  his  theory,  and  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  we  are  within 
a  short  period  of  a  civil  convulsion,  the  wide  world  over,  sure  to 
be  more  terrible  than  the  French  reign  of  terror,  and  bringing  in 
its  train,  he  asserts,  the  redemption  of  Labor  from  class  depend- 
ence. It  has  recentlv  been  claimed  that  the  enrolled  Anarchists 
of  the  world  number  about  one  million.  This  I  have  no  means 
of  verifvino^. 

The  con.structive  Labor  forces  are,  in  a  practical  sense,  to 
be  found  in  the  direction  of  organizations  that  even  the  most 
conservative  are  beginning  to  realize  have  an  important  place 
in  the  making  of  history.  A  German  writer,  Dr.  Jacobi,  has 
declared  tliat  tlie  records  of  one  trade  union,  however  small, 
will  yet  become  a  matter  of  more  importance  to  the  historian 
than  all  the  battle  charges  over  the  study  of  which  so  much  of 
intellectual  vigor  is  wasted.  Trade  organizations  have  an  his- 
torical basi.s,  and  whatever  may  be  the  set-backs  received  at 
various  periods,  the  fact  remains  that  they  grow  in  power  and 
eflect.  Tli<*ir  rea.son  for  being  is  of  course  the  protection  of  their 
members  in  wages,  the  promotion  of  trade  interests,  and  benefac- 
tions. Tiie  most  marked  tendency  of  trade  unions,  outside  these 
primary  facts,  is  toward  concerted  action.  Their  motive  is  secur- 
ity, of  course.  Tliey  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  this  is 
obtained  only  by  unity.  Li  some  tra<l('S  and  pursuits,  this  secur- 
ity is  sought  tlirough  contracts  made  by  the  unions  with  the  em- 
ployers as  a  Ixxly  or  as  cor})orations.  Among  the  trades  pursu- 
ing this  motho'l,  the  stn^igest  are  the  iron  and  st(^el  workers,  tlic 
artisans  in  glas.s,  and  the  locomotive  engineers  and  lircmen.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  trade  unions  are  more  noarly  convinced  of  tlie  nro(l 
of  federation  than  they  are  of  anytliing  el.se.  ^J'Ih;  English  tra<les 
long  .'iince  adopted  it,  so  far  as  nic^cting  in  annual  congress  is  con* 
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cerned,  but  as  yet  they  have  recognized  no  further  basis  of  unity 
than  can  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee to  look  after  legislation.  It  is  only  recently  that  American 
unionists  have  utilized  that  idea.  The  British  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress is  losing  its  value,  because  the  leading  unions  refuse  to  ad- 
mit any  questions  for  consideration  outside  of  the  narrow  economic 
circle  that  binds  them.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  trade  organ- 
izations have  been  stimulated  by  the  Socialist  agitation,  which  is 
resisted  in  England  by  them.  In  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Germany  the  trade  uniofts  have  lately  become  quite  active. 
France  has  some  of  the  oldest  bodies  of  that  character  known  to 
the  world,  as,  for  example,  the  Paris  Carpenters'  Union,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  six  hundred  years.  In  the  United  States, 
the  American  Federation  of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  numbers 
nearly  700,000  members,  who  belong  to  some  sixty -five  different 
organizations  and  occupations.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  largely 
socialistic  in  ideas  and  purposes,  though  Mr.  Powderly  may  deny 
the  fact,  are  now  going  through  a  crisis.  The  National  Assembly 
of  October,  1887,  contained  the  representatives  of  511,851  mem- 
bers in  good  standing,  with  36,888  in  arrears.  The  National  As- 
sembly of  1888  was  arranged  on  a  membership  of  210,000.  This 
shows  a  reduction  of  three-fifths  within  the  year.  The  major 
part  of  this  decadence  has  taken  place  in  the  great  cities,  and  it 
has  largely  increased  since  the  assembly  adjourned.  This  is  due 
to  internal  dissension  and  anti-democratic  methods.  There  has 
been,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  and  solidification 
of  membership  in  the  rural  and  smaller  industrial  districts  and 
centers.  Internally  some  notable  changes  have  occurred.  Two 
federalizations  of  the  order  are  in  progress ;  one  being  by  the  or- 
ganization of  State  Assemblies,  of  which  twenty-one  are  reported, 
and  the  other  by  the  unifying  of  trades  into  national  bodies.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  National  Assembly  proper  is  to  be  through  the 
State  bodies,  as  knights  and  not  as  tradesmen.  If  the  order  passes 
its  crisis  successfully,  the  points  indicated  of  growth  outside  of  tlie 
great  cities,  the  nationalization  in  technical  mattoi*s  of  all  trailes, 
and  the  politico-geographical  federalization  of  the  wliole  bodv, 
will,  with  the  introduction  of  more  democratic  ideas  of  internal 
government,  lead  to  very  important  results.     The  order  is  grop- 
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ing  after  some  form  of  trades'  cooperation ;  and  it  is  endeavoring 
to  impress  itself  on  legislation,  for  instance,  bj  urging  the  national 
ownership  of  telegraphs.  There  is  another  large  idea  that  is  being 
considered,  that  of  the  federation  of  the  several  brotherhoods  and 
societies  of  railroad  employees.  This  federation  is  proposed  in 
order  to  take  united  action  in  support  of  any  one  of  its  parts. 
Such  union  is  also  proposed  to  be  extended  to  the  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  order  of  Knights  of  Labor.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  a  supreme  delegate  council  be  foraied  of  all  national 
and  international  labor  bodies,  so  that  there  may  be  unity  of  action 
in  matters  affecting  a  common  interest.  This  would  be,  indeed, 
a  labor  trust  against  that  of  capital. 

It  is  in  these  directions  that  Socialism  is  recognized.  The 
trusts  are  regarded  as  the  slayers  of  competition,  just  as  the  lat- 
ter, carried  to  logical  conclusions,  is  tlie  destroyer  of  all  trade 
security.  The  trusts  become  the  controlling  power.  As  in  many 
directions  they  deal  with  social  wants  through  public  functions, 
granted,  originally,  in  the  form  of  franchises  to  serve  the  public 
needs,  it  follows  inevitably  that,  if  let  alone,  those  who  control 
them  will  take  to  themselves  tlie  protective,  police,  and  other 
governmental  functions.  It  is  to  tliis  power  that  general  resist- 
ance will  eventually  be  made. 

Will  it  not  be  well,  tlien,  ior  tlie  thouglitful  to  review  their 
old  conclusions?  Is  it  true  that  the  men  and  women  who  hold 
to  the  possibility  of  abolisliing  social  or  class  poverty  by  means 
of  8<^>cial  endeavor,  are  indecnl  those  enemies  of  society  that 
the  sciolist  and  the  declaimer  seek  to  prove  them  to  be?  ^[(?th- 
ods  are  one  thing;  motives,  ])urj)oses,  principles  are  another. 
A  nation,  sai'l  Burke,  cannot  be  indicted  for  treason.  Nor  can 
tho.se  ui)on  wlio.se  broad  shoulders  the  social  burdens  are  largely 
home,  be  clubbed  into  silence  or  slain  into  submission.  P]co- 
nornic  history  convinces  us  that  industry  is  always  a  patient  cn- 
durer.  Iia]>or  is  a  conserver,  not  a  destroyer.  Tlu,'  wage-earner 
considers  himself  a  producer;  the  employing  class  consid<.'r  liini 
a  conirnodity.  In  this  div(;rgenre  lies  tlie  whole  ran^''e  of  discus- 
sion. The  organizations  ol  the  toilers  are  not  to  be  icgardcd  as 
evidences  of  disorder,  but  as  efTorts  to  prevent  degradation  and 
t^^  sustain  manhoo'l.    Are  not  their  demands  also  proofs  of  awak- 
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ened  intellect?  Do  not  the  discussions  I  have  outlined  indicate 
mental  growth?  Is  it  not  the  business,  then,  of  the  social  con- 
census to  welcome,  not  repress,  debate  and  endeavor?  Certainly 
the  American,  the  democratic  method,  is  to  drag  all  things  that 
create  social  unrest  into  the  light  of  the  public  platform,  and  there 
to  sift  and  examine  them.  Even  Anarchy  will  blush  in  such  a 
presence.  In  any  event,  the  security  of  labor  is  the  chief  foun- 
dation for  social  peace.  Integralism  becomes  more  and  more  the 
prevailing  force  of  society.  Cooperation  is  its  first  law.  In  the 
establishment  of  material  securit}^  that  it  will  bring,  the  true  lib- 
erty of  poet,  sage,  prophet,  and  fighter  for  man — that  of  the  brain 
and  heart — must  be  found.  The  marriage  of  security  and  liberty 
will  alone  insure  the  birth  of  social  harmony,  and  the  fading 
away  in  happy  order  of  the  threatening  array  of  the  discontented. 

KiCHARD  J.  HlNTON. 


THE   WORLD'S  SUPPLY   OF  FUEL. 

Animal  existence  depends  upon  the  utilization  of  potential 
energy  stored  up  in  the  two  forms  of  food  and  fuel.  The  first  of 
these  sources  is  utilized  by  all  animals  alike,  but  man  has  risen 
above  his  ancestral  kindred  and  made  conquest  of  nature  through 
the  use  of  fuel.  Man  may  indeed  be  defined  as  the  fuel-using 
animal.  In  common  with  him,  the  ant  and  the  wasp  build  habi- 
tations well  adapted  to  their  wants;  the  mouse,  the  squirrel,  and 
the  bee  store  up  provisions  against  the  inclement  season ;  the  im- 
mature butterfly  spins  a  delicate  strand,  albeit  from  its  own  sub- 
stance ;  the  oriole  weaves  a  strong,  smooth  fabric  to  protect  its 
young ;  the  tailor-bird  prepares  thread  and  sews  seams ;  the  ant 
enslaves  kindred  races  that  it  may  be  relieved  of  labor,  keeps 
kine  for  their  milk,  and  is  supposed  to  plant  and  cultivate  and 
known  to  harvest;  the  beaver  cuts  canals  and  dams  rivers;  the 
monkey  bridges  the  stream  with  its  own  body  that  its  young  may 
pass  safely  over;  the  sj)ider  lays  snares;  tlie  ant-lion  sets  traps  for 
game;  certain  monkeys  use  missiles  in  battle;  the  gorilla  arms 
himself  with  a  rude  weapon ;  many  animals  effect  organization 
for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes,  and  the  laws  of  organiza- 
tion are  enforced  and  obeyed;  and  in  all  otlicr  rcsjiects  the  habits, 
industries,  and  institutions  of  the  other  animals  graduate  into 
tliose  of  man,  save  that  lie  alone  utilizes  fuel  in  securing  comfort, 
preparing  food,  and  overcoming  obstacles  to  progress,  and  by 
the  use  of  illuminants  turns  night  into  day,  and  thus  lengthens 
life.  Next  to  food,  fuel  is  the  most  important  subject  of  thought 
to-day,  as  in  tlie  days  of  the  discovery  and  worship  of  fire. 

In  tlie  history  of  the  subjugation  of  natural  forces  for  human 
weal,  there  is  no  more  interesting  episode  than  that  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  gaseous  and  liquid  carbon  compounds  as  fuels  and 
illuminantfl.  Wood  and  various  woody  f)lants  have  been  used 
as  fuel,  and  animal  fats  and  vegetal  oils  as  illuminants,  from  time 
immemorial,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  savage  tribe  to  which  they 
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are  unknown.  The  advance  from  the  use  of  wood  and  charcoal 
to  the  burning  of  mineral  coals  was  an  easy  one,  and  was  proba- 
bly made  gradually  and  independently  in  many  centers  during 
both  historic  and  prehistoric  time.  The  last  step  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  potential  energy  stored  up  in  mineral  substances  was  far 
longer,  and  was  made  within  our  own  memory ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ready  communication  of  recent  years  between  dis- 
tant lands,  was  taken  in  many  parts  of  the  world  at  about  the 
same  time.  It  is  true  that  natural  gas-vents  were  known  to  and 
were  for  ages  venemted  by  the  fire -worshipers  whose  cult  they 
inspired;  it  is  also  true  that  springs  of  mineral  oil  have  been 
known  from  history's  dawn,  and  that  the  oil  was  utilized  some- 
times as  a  f  nel  or  illuminant,  though  more  commonly  as  a  medi- 
cine or  lubricant ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  natural  oils  and  tars 
were  extracted  by  primitive  means  and  used  for  primitive  pur- 
poses by  barbarous  oriental  peoples  long  before  their  fame  spread 
to  the  Occident ;  but  it  is  only  within  a  few  jears  that  these 
natural  products  have  been  utilized  so  extensively  as  materially 
to  modify  the  course  of  human  progress.  Yet  so  rapidly  have 
the  applications  of  these  carbon  compounds  spread,  that  to-day 
most  of  our  houses  are  lighted,  many  of  our  engines  driven,  and 
most  of  the  bearings  of  our  innumerable  mechanical  contrivances 
lubricated  by  petroleum ;  while  within  the  last  lustrum  the  man- 
ufacture of  such  widely-used  substances  as  glass  and  iron  has 
been  largely  improved,  and  at  the  same  time  reduced  in  cost,  by 
the  use  of  rock  gas.  Still,  the  utilization  of  this  and  allied  prod- 
ucts is  only  in  its  infancy.  Within  our  memory  philosophic 
thought  has  been  revolutionized  by  a  scientitic  conception — the 
doctrine  of  evolution ;  and  it  would  appear  that  we  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  an  equally  important  industrial  revolution  growing 
out  of  the  recognition  of  the  unstable  carbon  compounds  as  fuels 
and  illuminants. 

Pari  jKissu  with  tlie  industrial  development  accompanying  the 
utilization  of  rock  gas,  geologic  science  made  an  unparalleled 
stride  within  a  few  months.  During  the  last  thirty  yeai*s,  Hunt, 
Newberry,  Peckham,  Lesley,  and  several  other  geologists  in  this 
country,  and  Rinney,  Coquand,  Daubree,  Lartet,  and  othoi-s 
abroad,  have  indeed  made  important  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
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edge  concerning  the  constitution  and  origin  of  petroleum  and  its 
allies ;  and  the  exploitation  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
fields  have  afforded  valuable  additional  data  relating  to  these  min- 
erals. Nearly  four  years  apfo,  too,  Prof.  I.  C.  White  deduced  from 
the  Pennsylvania  well-records  and  vigorously  maintained  the 
theory — now  recognized  as  a  fundamental  law  in  gas  prognostica- 
tion— that  gas,  oil,  and  brine  are  accumulated  in  the  order  of  their 
weight  within  inverted  basins  and  troughs  formed  by  flexures  of 
the  rocky  strata.  The  importance  of  these  contributions  to  our 
knowledofe  of  the  liofhter  bitumens  must  not  be  underestimated : 
yet  when  exploitation  for  gas  began  in  Ohio,  in  1886,  the  geolo- 
gist literally  sat  at  the  feet  of  tliK3  prospector,  gathering  such 
crumbs  as  fell  from  his  hands,  and  found  himself  utterly  unable 
either  to  guide  efforts  or  to  predict  results.  Less  than  two  years 
later  the  laws  srovemino^  the  distribution  and  accumulation  of 
gas  and  oil  were  so  fully  developed  that  the  rock-gas  problem 
found  a  solution  as  satisfactoiw  as  that  of  tlie  well-known  artesian 
water  problem,  and  to-day  the  geologist  predicts  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  prospect  bore  for  gas  or  oil  about  as  readily  and 
reliably  as  he  can  prognosticate  artesian  water  or  coal.  Greater 
advance  was  probably  never  before  made  in  so  limited  a  tin:ie  in 
any  economically  important  branch  of  knowledge.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  of  rock  gas  and  j)Ctroleum  marks  an  era  in  science 
no  le.ss  than  in  industry.  Vast  sums  of  money,  probably  reach- 
ing into  the  millions,  were  spent  by  prospectors  in  gathering 
data,  but  the  credit  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  belongs 
chiefly  to  three  individuals — I.  C.  White,  of  the  University  of 
West  Virginia;  Edward  Orton,  State  geologist  of  Ohio;  and  A. 
J.  Phinney,  a  practicing  jdiysician  and  amateur  geologist  of 
Indiana. 

The  conquest  of  the  light  hydrocarbons  ranks  among  the 
mo.st  exciting  episodes  of  mining  exploitation.  When  the  oil 
fever  broke  out  in  Pcnn.sylvania,  wells  were  put  down  without 
adequate  preparation,  and  the  oil  poure<l  forth  in  such  volinne  as 
to  burst  the  barriers  erected  against  it  and  overflow  by  the  thou- 
sand barrels,  tainting  the  air,  befouling  the  land,  and  poisoning 
the  waters.  In  the  great  Ru.ssian  licld  of  Baku  the  flow  of  petro- 
leum is  .«till  more  diflicult  to  control,  and  more  thnn  onr(^  hns  it 
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swept  away  tlie  heaviest  derricks,  "blown  out  well-casings,  and 
flowed  for  days  in  jets  as  thick  as  a  man's  body  and  200  feet  in 
liight.  It  was  charged  with  sand,  which  dropped  about  the  ori- 
fices in  vast  cones,  burying  neighboring  houses  and  farms ;  and 
as  it  flowed  seaward  it  literally  formed  rivers  of  oil  many  miles 
in  length.  In  the  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  the 
pressure  of  rock  gas  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  blow  out  drills 
nearly  a  ton  in  weight,  and  to  burst  the  double-riveted  tanks 
and  heavy  iron  mains  in  which  it  was  sought  to  confine  it ;  and 
the  belief  that  its  force  is  uncontrollable  was  at  one  time  prev- 
alent. In  scores  of  cases  the  roar  of  the  escaping  gas  could  be 
heard  for  miles,  and  compelled  the  closing  of  schools  and  the 
stoppage  of  business  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well.  When  the  gas 
was  ignited  by  accident  or  design,  the  roar  was  augmented,  and 
workmen  were  sometimes  permanently  deafened;  while  by  night 
the  surrounding  country  was  illumined,  the  light  from  a  single 
well  being  visible  over  a  radius  of  ten,  twenty-five,  and  even, 
forty  miles.  The  cause  of  the  enormous  pressure  under  which 
gas  and  oil  are  confined  was  not  at  first  understood,  and  the  lat- 
ter substance  especially  w^as  regarded  as  mysterious  and  uncanny, 
if  not  diabolic.  The  various  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir  were  attrib- 
uted to  it,  its  utilization  was  deprecated  as  impious,  and  the 
belief  that  its  extraction  was  the  cause  of  earthquakes  prevailed 
widely.  The  gas  fever  of  1885-86  spread  over  the  Mississippi 
valley  as  rapidly  as  the  gold  fever  of  1849,  affecting  hundreds  of 
towns  and  thousands  of  citizens,  and  involving  the  expenditure  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dolhirs  in  prospecting,  which  was  car- 
ried on  as  rapidly  as  manufacturers  could  supply  the  necessary 
apparatus.  Even  to-day,  the  industries  growing  out  of  the  extrac- 
tion and  utilization  of  gas  and  oil  have  scarely  readied  stability. 

What?  Where?  Why?  Whence?  Whither?  These  are  the 
principal  questions  suggested  in  any  intelligent  community  by  the 
discovery  of  gas  and  oil,  and  daily  propounded  by  thousands  of 
laymen  ;  and  since  the  closing  months  of  1888  the  geologist  lias 
been  able  to  answer  tliem  definitely  and,  in  most  respects,  sixtis- 
factorily. 

The  rock  gas  now  so  generally  recognized  as  "  natural  gas  '* 
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in  the  northern  States  and  in  Canada,  has  loDg  been  known  tech- 
nically as  a  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  In  composition  it  closely 
approaches  the  inflammable  marsh  gas  frequently  seen  bubbling 
from  the  muddy  bottoms  of  stagnant  ponds  or  sluggish  streams; 
indeed,  marsh  gas  is  the  principal  constituent  (reaching  93.86  per 
cent,  in  the  mean  of  several  analyses)  of  the  rock  gas  of  com- 
merce and  the  arts.  Marsh  gas  itself  is  a  simple  compound  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  former  to  twenty -five  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  the  chemic 
formula  being  Cn4.  It  is  one  of  a  large  number  of  carbon  com- 
pounds, running  through  petroleum,  asphaltum,  coal,  jet,  graphite 
or  plumbago,  and  ending  with  the  diamond.  The  various  com- 
pounds may  be  separated  into  two  series,  viz. :  (1)  those  in  which 
the  carbon  is  predominantly  fixed,  and  which  are  commonly 
found  where  originally  accumulated  by  organic  or  mechanical 
agencies ;  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  carbon  is  predominanth'  hy- 
drogenated,  and  which  are  more  or  less  unstable  mechanically, 
and  seldom  found  where  orginally  accumulated.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  separate  these  series  of  compounds,  since  their  ex- 
tremities approach  and  perhaps  unite,  and  since  they  are  nearly 
connected  at  diflerent  points  by  divergent  subordinate  branches; 
but  the  distinction  is  a  genetic  one  and  logical!}'  valid. 

The  first  class  of  compounds,  wliich  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  coal  series,  comprises  in  order  carbonized  and  lignitized 
woods,  brown  coal,  bituminous  coal,  cannel  coal,  antliracite, 
grapliitic  coal,  jet,  and  some  graphites.  Most  of  tliese  substances 
have  been  shown,  and  the  rest  liave  been  logically  inferred,  to  be 
prfKlucts  of  arrested  or  incomplete  decf)mj)()siti()n  in  sitn  of  or- 
ganic (and  generally  woody)  niatt^w.  The  ])rocesses  by  wliich 
these  compounds  were  transformed  from  the  original  to  the  pres- 
ent state  in  nature  liavc  been  successfully  imitated  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  it  h;is  V)een  ascertained  tliat  the  essential  con<litions  are 
that  the  decornj)OHition  shall  be  effected  slowly  and  nnder  some 
j)rcsHurc,  and  that  the  free  evolution  of  the  ordinary  gases  of  dis- 
solution sliall  be  prevented  and  their  constituents  largely  retained, 
jjcrhaps  in  new  combinations.  So  the  compounds  of  this  s(»riert 
represent  not  only  tlie  original  processes  of  nL''L'"regation  by  which 
the  organic  matter  was  accumulated,  but  laicr  jtroccsHcs  of  in- 
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tegration  or  involution  by  which  decomposition  was  effected  with 
little  loss  of  matter. 

The  second  series  comprises  most  of  the  compounds  com- 
monly classified  as  hydrocarbons,  whether  simple,  oxygenated,  or 
compound ;  namely :  marsh  gas,  the  different  varieties  of  rock  gas, 
naphtha,  petroleum,  maltha  (or  natural  tar),  asphaltum,  geocer- 
ite  and  other  mineral  waxes  and  resins,  albertite  and  its  allies, 
together  with  certain  non-hydrogenated  and  approximately  pure 
carbons,  including  some  graphites  and  probably  the  diamond. 
While  the  origin  of  some  of  these  minerals  is  doubtful  and  the 
exact  relations  among  all  are  obscure,  enough  is  known  to  justify 
the  opinion  that  the  various  compounds  belonging  to  this  series 
represent  processes  of  evolution  and  segregation  of  carbonaceous 
matter  (perhaps  accumulated  elsewhere)  within  geologic  de- 
posits. A  divergent  branch  of  the  latter  series  by  which  it  is 
partially  connected  with  the  fixed  carbons,  appears  to  extend 
from  petroleum  through  the  paraffins  to  ozocerite,  etc. ;  and 
there  are  other  subordinate  branches  of  greater  or  less  signifi- 
cance. 

The  lighter  and  mechanically  unstable,  though  chemically 
stable,  hydrocarbon  compounds  constitute  the  bitumens,  which^ 
in  the  order  of  their  weight,  are  as  follQws: 

1.  Gaseous  :  marsh  gas,  rock  gas,  etc. 

2.  Volatile  (or  semi-gaseous) :  naphtha. 

3.  Fluid  :  petroleum. 

4.  Semi-fluid :  maltha. 

5.  Solid  :  asphaltum,  geocerite,  etc. 

6.  Rigid  and  brittle  :  "asphaltum  glance/'  albertite,  uintahite,  etc. 

Although  the  extremities  of  this  group  of  bitumens  are  widely 
separated,  the  adjacent  members  are  intimately  related,  some- 
times interchangeable,  and  generally  separable  only  with  diffi- 
culty; and  accordingly  rock  gas  is  simply  the  lightest  known 
member  of  the  bitumen  family,  which  is  itself  the  lighter  part  of 
the  unstable  hvdrocarbon  series. 

Study  of  the  recorded  geographic  and  geologic  distribution  of 
the  bitumens  shows  that  they  occur  in  greater  or  less  quantity, 
and  in  various  forms,  in  nearly  every  country,  and  that  they  are 
found    in    nearly  every  geologic  group  of  rocks.     The    givator 
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part  of  the  commercially  valuable  bitumens  are,  however,  con- 
centrated in  three  widely-separated  parts  of  the  geologic  column ; 
namely :  (1)  in  the  Tertiary  in  great  volume  and  nearly  all  the 
known  forms ;  (2)  in  the  upper  Devonian  as  petroleum  and  gas,  the 
former  probably  predominating ;  and  (3)  in  the  lower  Silurian  as 
gas  and  associated  petroleum.  This  concentration  of  the  bitu- 
mens in  certain  formations  and  localities  appears  to  be  in  part 
due  to  local  conditions,  and  so  is  fortuitous ;  hence  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  representing  a  general  law  of  either  geologic  or  geo- 
graphic distribution.  The  occurrence  of  extensive  accumulations 
of  the  various  bitumens  within  the  Tertiary  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  fortuitous,  since  the  localities  are  many  and  widely 
separated ;  yet  the  local  concentration  and  the  local  character  of 
the  bitumens  appear  to  be  affected  by  deformation  of  the  strata. 
Even  the  dearth  of  commercially  available  bitumens  in  recent  and 
Pleistocene  (or  Quaternary)  deposits  must  be  attributed  largely 
to  accidents  of  structure  and  texture,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  lighter  members  escape  so  freely  that,  despite  their  consider- 
able volume,  they  cannot  be  utilized. 

On  seeking  to  deduce  a  general  law  of  geologic  distribution 
of  the  unstable  carbon  com])ounds,  certain  generalizations  ap- 
pear. The  first  is  that,  otlier  things  equal,  the  volume  of  these 
substances  is  inversely  proportional  to  geologic  age,  the  propor- 
tionate volume  diminishing  progressively  as  the  geologic  column 
is  descended.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  relative  duration  of 
the  different  geologic  epochs,  for  the  degree  of  concentration  of 
the  bitumen,  and  for  tlie  possible  freedom  of  escaj)e  due  to  struct- 
ural and  other  conditions,  this  generalization  alone  expresses  fairly 
all  that  is  now  known  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  bitumens. 

The  second  generalization  is  that,  other  things  equal,  the 
weight  of  the  bitumen  varies  directly  with  geologic  age,  ranging 
from  the  marsh  gas  of  recent  deposits  to  the  viscid  oils,  asphal- 
tum,  etc.,  of  older  formations.  In  this  generalization  much  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  structural  accidents,  possible  freedom 
of  es^^ape,  and  degree  of  desiccation  of  the  substances.  Even  then 
the  relation  is  scarcely  evident  when  the  entire  range  of  the  phe- 
nomena is  considered  at  the  same  time;  but  in  regions  of  uni- 
fonn  geologic  h'lnUjry  the  law  is  generally  exemplified,  and  the 
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bitumen  found  to  increase  in  weiglit  from  the  newest  to  tlie  old- 
est formations. 

The  third  generalization  is  that,  other  things  equal,  the 
weight  of  the  bitumen  varies  directly  with  the  deformation  suf- 
fered by  the  strata,  ranging  from  the  marsh  gas  and  associated 
light  oils  of  the  little-disturbed  recent  and  Pleistocene  deposits, 
to  the  heavy  oils,  asphaltum,  albertite,  and  even  graphite  and 
diamond  of  greatly-disturbed  and  greatly-altered  deposits.  This 
generalization,  like  the  first,  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the 
known  facts,  and  the  law  which  it  expresses  seems  to  be  widely 
applicable.  These  generalizations,  and  others  based  upon  the 
common  processes  of  technology,  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  bitumens. 

E\'ery  richly-productive  gas  field,  at  least  in  the  eastern  States 
and  Canada,  is  a  dome  or  inverted  trough  formed  by  flexure  of 
the  rocky  strata;  and  in  every  such  dome  or  inverted  trough 
there  is  a  porous  stratum  (sandstone  in  Pennsylvania,  and  coarse- 
grained magnesian  limestone  in  Ohio  and  Indiana)  overlain  by 
impervious  shales.  These  domes  or  arches  vary  in  dimensions 
from  a  few  square  miles  in  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  areas,  to 
2600  square  miles  in  the  great  Indiana  field.  Within  each  gas- 
charged  dome  there  are  found  three  or  more  substances  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  weight :  gas  at  the  top,  naphtha  (if  it  exists 
in  the  field)  and  petroleum  below,  and  finally  water,  which  is 
generally  salt  and  sometimes  a  strong  and  peculiar  bittern.  This 
order  is  invariable  throughout  each  field,  whatever  its  area, 
although  in  Indiana,  at  least,  the  oils  are  found  most  abundantly 
about  the  springing  of  the  arch,  while  toward  its  crown  gas  im- 
mediately overlies  brine ;  and  the  absolute  altitude  of  the  sum- 
mit level  of  each  substance  is  generally  uniform  whatever  the 
depth  beneath  the  surface.  Since  the  volume  of  gas  or  oil  ac- 
cumulated in  any  field  evidently  depends  on  the  area  and  lieight 
of  the  dome  in  which  it  is  confined,  and  u})on  the  porosity  and 
thickness  of  the  rock  in  whicli  it  is  containeil,  the  productiveness 
of  a  given  field  may  be  definitely  [jredieted  after  the  structure 
and  texture  of  the  rocks  have  been  ascertained. 

In  all   productive  bitumen  fields,  the  gas  and  oil  are  eontiiied 
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"onder  greater  or  less  pressure.  When  a  gas  well  is  closed,  it  is 
commonly  found  tliat  the  pressure  at  the  well-head  gradually 
increases,  through  a  period  varying  from  a  few  seconds  in  the 
largest  wells  to  several  minutes  or  even  hours  in  wells  of  feeble 
flow ;  and  that  afterward  the  pressure-gauge  becomes  stationary. 
This  is  the  "confined  pressure,"  "closed  pressure,"  or  "rock 
pressure  "  of  the  prospector;  or,  more  properly,  the  "static  press- 
ure." "VThen  a  well  is  open  and  the  gas  escapes  freely  into  the 
air,  it  is  found  that  if  the  stem  of  a  mercurial  or  steam  oraus'e  is 
introduced,  a  certain  constant  pressure  is  indicated.  This  is  the 
"open  pressure"  or  "flow  pressure"  of  the  gas  expert,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  well  may  be  determined  from  it.  The  static  press- 
ure varies  in  different  fields.  In  Indiana  it  ransres  from  300  to 
350  pounds  per  square  inch,  in  the  Findlay  field  it  is  from  450  to 
500  pounds,  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  field  it  reaches  from  500  to 
900  pounds. 

The  cause  of  this  enormous  pressure  is  readily  seen  in  Indi- 
ana. The  Cincinnati  Arch  (in  which  the  gas  of  the  great  Indiana 
field  is  accumulated)  is  substantially  a  dome  about  fifty  miles 
acros.s,  rising  in  the  center  of  a  stratigraphic  basin  fully  500  miles 
in  average  diameter.  Throughout  this  immense  basin  the  waters 
falling  on  the  surface  are  in  part  absorbed  into  the  rocks  and 
conveyed  toward  its  center,  where  a  strong  artesian  flow  of  water 
would  obtain  were  the  difference  in  altitude  greater;  and  the 
light  hydrocarbons  floating  uj)on  the  surface  of  this  ground  water 
are  driven  into  the  dome,  and  there  subjected  to  hydrostatic  j)ress- 
ure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose  hight  is  the 
difference  in  altitude  between  the  water  surface  within  the  dome 
and  the  land  surface  of  the  catchment  area  about  the  rim  of  the 
inclosing  basin.  Accordingly,  the  static  pressure  is  inde])endent 
of  tlic  ab.solutc  altitude  of  the  gas  rock  and  of  its  depth  beneath 
the  surface,  except  in  so  far  as  these  are  involved  in  the  relative 
altitudes  of  the  gas  rock  and  a  catchment  area  j)crhaj)S  scores  or 
even  iiundn^ls  of  miles  distant.  Gas  pressure  and  oil  })ressure 
may  therefore  be  estimated  in  any  given  case  as  readily  an<l 
reliaV)ly  as  artesian  water  ])ressure;  but  wliile  the  water  pressure 
is  measured  appn>ximat(;ly  by  the  diff«3r(;nce  in  altitude  between 
caUjhment  area  anrl  well-head,  that  oi  gas  is  measured  by  the  dif- 
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ference  in  altitude  between  catchment  area  and  gas  rock,  and 
that  of  oil  is  measured  bj  the  same  difference  tninus  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  oil  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  well.  It  follows  that 
the  static  pressure  of  gas  (as  indicated  at  the  surface)  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  oil,  particularly  in  deep  wells.  It  follows 
also  that  the  pressure,  whether  of  gas  or  oil,  is  not  only  constant 
throughout  each  field,  but  diminishes  but  slightly  if  at  all  on  the 
tapping  of  the  reservoir  until  the  supply  is  exhausted ;  and  hence 
that  pressure  is  no  indication  of  either  abundance  or  permanence 
of  supply. 

Eock  gas  is  one  of  the  family  of  bitumens,  all  of  which  are 
unquestionably  of  common  or  at  least  related  origin.  Two  gen- 
eral theories  have  been  formed  to  explain  their  origin.  These  are 
commonly  called  the  "  chemic  "  and  "  non-chemic  "  theories,  but 
since  chemic  processes  are  contemplated  in  both,  they  are  more 
properly  designated  as  the  "  inorganic  "  and  "  organic  "  theories. 
The  first,  which  ascribes  the  hydrocarbons  to  reactions  among 
inorganic  substances  in  deep-lying  strata  of  the  earth,  is  advo- 
cated by  Berthelot  in  France  and  Mindelejeff  in  Russia,  and  is 
somewhat  widely  accepted  abroad;  but  it  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  Amencan  gas,  oil,  and  asphaltum 
fields,  is  not  held  by  any  American  geologist  or  chemist  of  note, 
and  requires  no  extended  consideration.  The  experience  of  tech- 
nology, the  results  of  experiment,  the  geologic  and  geographic 
distribution  of  the  several  bitumens,  and  observations  upon  the 
well-known  phenomena  of  marsh  gas,  on  the  other  hand,  all  in- 
dicate that  rock  gas  and  its  allies  are  simple  results  of  decompo- 
sition of  organic  matter  contained  in  the  rocky  strata  of  the  earth, 
and  that  their  evolution  is  now  in  progress  in  all  rocks  contain- 
ing partially-decomposed  organic  remains,  at  a  rate  depending  on 
the  amount  of  matter  yet  undecomposed  and  upon  depth  of 
burial  (together  with  certain  otlier  conditions),  or,  in  general 
terms,  upon  geologic  age.  This  inference  coincides  with  the  tirst 
generalization  deduced  from  geologic  distribution.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  weight  and  certain  other  attributes  of  tlie 
hydrocarbons  thus  generated,  for  example — the  presence  or 
absence  of  paraffins,  benzines,  etc. — are  determined  by  other 
conditions. 
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In  general,  the  formation  of  marsh  gas  is  not  accompanied  hj 
tlie  formation  of  the  heavier  hydrocarbons ;  but  in  the  deeply- 
baried  forest  bed  of  the  glacial  drift,  where  considerable  press- 
ures obtain,  and  in  mud  volcanoes,  where  not  only  the  pressure 
is  considerable  but  where  the  temperature  is  locall}'  raised  by  the 
internal  movement,  petroleum  occurs ;  that  is,  the  heavier  appear 
to  be  the  later-formed  members  of  the  bitumen  family.  This 
inference  is  in  harmony  with  the  second  generalization  deduced 
from  the  geologic  distribution  of  the  substances. 

In  the  rapid  processes  of  technology  and  laboratory  experi- 
mentation, as  well  as  in  the  more  active  mud  volcanoes  of 
recent  times,  tarry,  or  oleaginous  distillates,  are  evolved  with  the 
gas;  that  is,  when  the  processes  of  distillation  are  intensihed, 
heavier  bitumens  are  formed  in  connection  with  the  lighter. 
Xow,  whether  or  not  still  heavier  members  of  the  series  are  formed 
where  comparatively  gentle  "  mud  lump  "  movement  gives  place 
to  decided  orogenic  movement,  has  not  been  ascertained  by  ob- 
sen^ation;  but  analog}^  would  indicate  that  the  mud-hnnp  petro- 
leum is  itself  a  natural  distillate,  and  that  still  heavier  members 
of  the  series  might  be  formed  in  similar  manner  if  the  natural 
prrxiesses  were  still  further  intensified  or  still  longer  continued. 
So  the  results  of  laboratory  exj)erimentation  and  common  obser- 
vation alike,  and  tlie  logical  inferences  therefrom,  all  harmonize 
with  the  third  generalization  recorded  above — that,  other  things 
equal,  the  weight  of  the  bitumen  varies  directly  with  the  amount 
of  deformation  the  rocks  have  suflered.  The  limits  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law  have  not  been  defined,  and  it  may  extend  to  de- 
hydrogcnation,  and  even  into  tlie  domain  of  crystallization,  and 
thus  t()  the  formation  of  graphite  as  a  furnace  product  and  of  the 
diamond  as  cither  a  natural  or  artificial  product.  It  is  prol table, 
however,  that  th(^  heavier  hydrocarbons  (at  least  from  maltha 
downward)  explored  (^r  exploited  up  U)  tlie  present,  are  mostly 
residua  left  after  evaporation  of  the  lighter  members. 

S<^  the  latest  compet(Mit  AnuTican  oj)inion  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  bitumens  may  be  summed  uj)  in  the  following  ])rop- 
ositions:  (1)  that  ro<;k  gMs,  petn)l(Mnn,  and  the  lieavier  members 
of  tlie  })iturru'n  scries  are  simple  |)roduets  of  natural  processes  of 
dcco?ripoHiti(;n  of  the  organic  matter  eontairic(l  in  sediments;   and 
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(2)  tliat  their  weight  and  other, attributes  depend  upon  the  con- 
ditions under  which  decomposition  takes  place. 

The  exploiter  and  consumer  of  rock  gas  daily  inquires,  with 
a  degree  of  anxiety  depending  upon  the  current  state  of  the 
well  or  of  the  tank  supplied  from  it,  "Is  natural  gas  yet  form- 
ing? "  To  this  question  an  affirmative  answer  may  be  confi- 
dently given.  Moreover,  it  may  be  predicted  that  gas  will  con- 
tinue to  form  until  the  organic  matter  disseminated  throughout 
the  formations  of  the  world  is  completely  decomposed,  though 
the  rate  will  ever  decrease,  and  the  proportion  of  oil  to  gas  gen- 
erated as  the  ages  go  on  will  constantly  but  slowly  increase. 
But  this  affirmative  answer  and  prediction  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  encouraging  to  the  prospector  of  to-day.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  rock  gas  is  generated  as  rapidly  within  any 
hundred  feet  of  Paleozoic  strata  as  within  an  equal  thickness  of 
the  overlying  Pleistocene  and  recent  deposits ;  and  although  the 
escape  of  the  deeper  gas  is  retarded  by  the  blanket  of  newer  de- 
posits, there  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  believing  that  gas  is 
accumulating  within  any  of  the  famous  fields  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
consumed.  Rock  gas  is  indeed  forming  daily  throughout  the 
entire  Paleozoic  basin  whose  bottom  swells  into  the  Cincinnati 
dome.  Throughout  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  area  it 
escapes  into  the  air  as  rapidly  as  generated,  3^et  so  slowly  that  the 
escape  is  not  perceived.  It  is  only  where  natural  reservoirs  have 
been  formed  by  accidents  of  structure  and  texture  that  the  gas  is 
stored  in  considerable  volume;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that,  as 
soon  as  the  supply  within  the  Cincinnati  dome,  representing  the 
accumulation  of  millions  of  years,  is  exhausted,  the  rate  of  natu- 
ral flow  will  fall  until  it  may  become  too  small  to  be  measured, 
even  if  concentrated  in  a  few  hundred  bores,  and  will  certainlv 
become  insignificant  under  existing  commercial  relations.  Tlie 
same  propositions  are  true  of  every  otlier  gas  field  obtaining  its 
supply  in  Paleozoic  formations,  and  they  are  equally  true  of  oil 
fiekls.     But  encouragement  is  found  in  other  directions. 

The  recent  discovery  that  rock  gas  and  petroleum  are  accu- 
mulated in  large  vohime  only  witliiu  natural  reservoii's,  gi\os 
guidance  to  pr()S[)ectiug.     The  geologist   is   uow   able   to  locate 
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gas  and  oil  resen'oirs  as  readily  as  coal  fields  or  artesian  water 
areas;  and  the  indication  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  these 
minerals  throughout  the  country  has  become  one  of  his  legiti- 
mate functions,  the  performance  of  which  may  justly  be  de- 
manded by  the  layman.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  days 
of  reckless  expenditure  in  prospecting  and  reckless  waste  of  prod- 
ucts when  found,  are  numbered,  and  that  hereafter  the  bitumens 
will  be  intelligently  utilized. 

The  use  of  rock  gas  has  forced  upon  practical  fuel-consumers 
a  conviction  long  held  by  students,  namely,  that  the  gaseous  is 
the  most  convenient  and  economical  form  of  fuel  as  well  as  illu- 
minant.  Even  if  the  natural  supply  of  rock  gas  were  exhausted 
to-morrow,  manufacturers  of  glass,  certain  grades  of  iron,  and 
other  products  would  substitute  an  artificial  gas  for  the  natural 
product  rather  tlian  return  to  coal.  Enormous  waste  would 
thereby  be  prevented,  the  gas  by  which  the  air  of  whole  counties 
in  coke-buming  regions  is  contaminated  would  be  utilized,  and 
the  carbon  of  the  dense  smoke-clouds  by  which  manufacturing 
cities  are  overshadowed  wouh.l  be  turned  to  good  account.  More- 
over, it  is  an  easy  step  from  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas  to  the 
distillation  of  bituminous  shales  and  pyroschists,  abounding  in 
carbon  available  only  in  the  gaseous  fomi.  Even  had  it  no  other 
use,  rock  gas  is  a  boon  to  industry,  in  that  it  has  led  to  the  modi- 
fication of  manufacturing  methods  and  the  reconstruction  of 
manufacturing  plants  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  better  and 
more  economical  results  from  other  fuel  sources,  in  that  it  leads 
to  the  utilization  of  waste  j)roducts,  and  in  that  it  o])ens  a  way  to 
the  u*se  of  fuels  not  hithert^j  available. 

At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  known  anthracite  of 
America  will  be  exhausted  within  a  few  decades,  the  known 
bituminous  coal  fields  of  the  Carboniferous  within  a  few  centu- 
ries, and  the  vast  bituminous  coal  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  within  a  millennium  or  two;  and  since 
the  nitfj  of  consumption  is  ever  increasing,  the  entire  available 
Htfxjk  of  fixed  carbons  in  tliis  and  other  exj)lored  countries  must 
rnelt  away  within  a  few  centuries.  Some  coal  fi(;l(is  in  this  and 
other  <*ountrios  unrpicstionably  remain  to  be  dis('overe<l;  niag- 
nifir-ent  j>ossibiIitieH  lie  within  the  little-explored  areas  of  South 
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America,  Africa,  and  Asia ;  but  the  surface  and  sediments  of  tlie 
earth  have  been  examined  so  thoroughly  as  to  prove  that  the  final 
exhaustion  of  the  coals  cannot  be  far  off.  To  the  geologist,  who 
regards  each  coal-forming  period  as  an  epoch,  the  immeasurably 
shorter  period  of  coal  consumption  is  but  a  fleeting  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  earth — an  episode  so  brief  as  to  require  multi- 
plication b}'  millions  in  order  to  he  made  commensurable  with  the 
terms  of  geochrony.  With  the  growth  of  population  and  the 
ever-increasing  control  of  natural  forces  by  human  intelligence, 
food  sources  multiply,  while  the  sources  of  mineral  fuel  remain 
unrenewed ;  and  were  there  no  other  fuel  source  than  the  fixed 
carbons  of  the  coal  seams  and  lignite  beds,  the  prospect  for  the 
future  would  be  gloomy  indeed.  But  while  the  stock  of  fixed 
carbons  is  so  limited  that  its  exhaustion  is  becoming  a  serious 
menace,  the  stock  of  bitumens  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth  is  practi- 
cally unlimited.  It  is  true  that  gas  and  oil  are  but  sparsely  dis- 
seminated through  the  strata ;  it  is  true  that  under  existing  com- 
mercial conditions  they  can  be  successfully  exploited  only  where 
accumulated  in  exceptional  volume ;  but,  despite  the  extravagant 
waste  of  gas  accompanying  the  process,  oil  was  economically  ex- 
tracted before  the  great  natural  reservoirs  were  discovered,  and 
with  the  increasing  values  following  exhaustion  of  these  reser- 
voirs, the  lindts  to  improvement  in  methods  of  extraction  and 
to  material  extractable  are  indefinitely  remote.  The  rocks  are 
as  inexhaustible  a  source  of  hydrocarbons  as  the  soil  is  of  carbo- 
hydrates, and  under  suitable  stimuli,  bountiful  nature  will  prob- 
ably give  forth  the  one  as  lavishly  as  the  other. 

Kock  gas  and  related  bitumens  are  the  fuels  and  illuminants 
of  the  future;  upon  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  foods  extracted 
from  the  soil  and  the  waters,  we  must  depend  for  the  energy  by 
which  the  wheels  of  future  progress  will  be  kept  in  motion. 

W  J  McCtee. 
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That  domestic  sendee  lias  become  a  problem  of  very  senous 
proportions  to  American  housewives,  is  a  generally-conceded  fact. 
If  any  one  doubts  it,  lie  has  only  to  read  current  literature,  listen 
to  the  conversation  of  women  upon  any  occasion  when  they  are 
gathered  together,  or  recall  the  teachings  of  experience  in  his 
own  or  any  other  family,  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere  and  that  the  trouble  is  wide-spread. 

The  housekeeper  in  New  York  or  Boston  has  no  reason  to 
complain  of  scarcity  of  "  help."  The  "  girl  "  is  reinforced  in  large 
numVjers  every  week  from  Castle  Garden,  and  every  foreign 
mail  takes  sacks  of  letters  containing  drafts  which  furnish  the 
wherewithal  for  keeping  up  the  supply.  The  girl  always  pre- 
sents herself  smiling  and  ready.  According  to  her  own  story, 
she  is  mi.strass  of  all  the  domestic  arts — cooking,  washing,  waiting 
at  table,  chamber-work,  or  whatever  else  may  be  required.  In 
pfjint  of  fact,  however,  she  knows  only  one  thing,  the  maximum 
rate  of  wages.  "  Bridget,"  asked  a  lady  once  of  an  ignorant  but 
seemingly  faithful  cook,  "how  could  you  reconcile  it  with  your 
cons(;ience  to  tell  me  you  were  a  competent  cook,  and  ask  good 
wages,  when  you  did  not  even  know  utensils  or  articles  of  food 
such  as  arc  commonly  u.scd,  ])y  their  names."  "  Sure,  they 
told  me  I  must  say  I  could  cook,  or  I  wouldn't  get  the  wages; 
an'  what  do  we  come  here  for  but  to  nuike  money."  "  But 
where  do  I  count  in,"  persi.sted  the  lady,  "in  this  arrangement? 
It  seems  to  me,  as  I  am  tr;  j)ay  the  nioney,  I  ought  to  get  wh;it  I 
bargain  for."  "An'  if  ye  don't  want  me,  there's  j)lenty  does," 
ret^)rted  Bridget.  But  Bridget,  like  many  others  of  her  class 
and  name,  liad  one  a(hnira))h;  quality — dogged,  unremitting  faith- 
fulness. When  asked  to  "put  tlit*  ap[)h's  in  soak"  —  dried 
apj)h;s  being  meant  of  course — she  put  a  peck  of  rosy-cheekcfl 
S[)itz^'n})ergH  in  a  wash-tul)  filled  with  water.  She  burned  out 
tlie  range;  she  filled   the  house  with  smoke;  she  scattered  ashes; 
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she  hung  her  clothes  in  the  kitchen  closet,  though  she  had  an 
excellent  one  in  her  own  room;  she  liad  prejudices  against  cer- 
tain kinds  of  food,  and  often  spoiled  them,  after  having  been 
carefully  taught  how  to  cook  them ;  she  neglected  things  which 
she  did  not  understand,  or  that  were  not  in  constant  use,  because 
she  considered  such  care  unnecessary  and  mere  "fussiness."  It 
took  five  years  to  train  her  into  order  and  neatness  and  a  measure 
of  competenc}^ ;  yet  she  remained  in  the  same  family  fourteen 
years,  never  living  but  in  the  one,  after  the  first  five  months 
spent  in  this  country.  And  she  went  back  to  Ireland  with  an 
outfit  and  an  actual  income  which  made  a  "lady  "  of  her  in  her 
neighborhood.  This  case  is  exceptional  only  in  the  effort  made 
to  remedy  Bridget's  shortcomings  by  patient  teaching,  and  the 
length  of  after-sei'vice  which  fully  compensated  for  the  trouble. 
But  it  may  be  considered  that  if  the  same  patient  effort  were 
more  frequent  on  the  part  of  the  mistress,  the  length  of  service 
would  be  less  rare  on  the  part  of  the  maid. 

It  is  a  curious  drawback,  however,  to  success,  even  with  the 
most  conscientious  employer  of  domestic  labor,  that  the  trust- 
worthiness she  values,  and  for  wdiicli  she  is  prepared  to  make 
many  sacrifices,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  certain  density  of 
moral  consciousness,  and  an  utter  obliviousness  of  whatever 
is  not  convenient  to  remember.  I  knew  a  family  in  which  a 
child  was  never  allowed  to  say,  "I  forgot,"  as  an  excuse  for 
omitting  something;  it  was  its  business  to  remember.  To  such 
home  discipline  the  present  race  of  domestic  servants  certainly 
never  was  subjected,  for  they  have  cultivated  to  the  utmost  the 
arts  of  forgetting  and  not  knowing.  The  average  girl  never 
knows  where  the  eggs  went  that  were  sent  in  yesterday,  or  why 
tlie  sugar  gave  out  ahead  of  time,  or  what  has  become  of  eight 
out  of  the  dozen  engraved  glass  goblets,  or  how  the  dishes  get 
cliipped  or  broken,  or  wdiere  the  butter  lias  gone  when  it 
absents  itself  mysteriously,  or  a  thousand  other  little  circum- 
stances that  are  directly  connected  with  her  every-day  work. 
Another  exasj)erating  condition  of  the  gill's  mental  i*onstitu- 
tion  is  the  plienomenal  uncertainty  as  to  how  gi\'en  directions 
will  rdt(3r  through  the  eonvoluticjns  of  \\vv  uututort'd  brain.  'IMio 
mistress  of  a  modern  American  home  serenely  issues  her  ordei's 
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to  her  newlj-arrived  kitclien-maid,  warranted  "  competent, "  and 
goes  about  her  accustomed  duties.  She  quite  fails  to  realize  the 
hazy  dawning  of  the  new  day  which  is  just  breaking  upon  the 
girl's  inner  consciousness.  When  the  time  arrives  for  fulfillment 
of  her  wishes,  she  finds  either  an  utter  lack  of  comprehension,  or 
something  quite  different  from  that  which  she  had  meant,  and 
enjoyed  in  anticipation. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  What  can  be  done  about  it? 
are  the  questions.  The  problem  is  here  and  must  be  faced. 
Cooking-schools  do  not  solve  it,  for  the  armies  who  land  by 
every  steamer  do  not  attend  them.  Money  is  their  first  object ; 
the  desire  for  improvement  comes  very  much  later.  Occasion- 
ally, trained  and  faithful  Swedish  or  German  servants  are  to  be 
found;  but  they  are  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  the  moment 
they  become  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  affairs,  they  make 
demands  which  oidy  ample  resources  can  meet,  and  the}'  quickly 
pass  into  families  where  their  good  qualities  are  at  a  premium. 
Cooperation  as  a  principle  might  assist  in  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  but  it  does  not  yet  exist  to  any  appreciable  extent  in 
domestic  affairs.  And  life  is  rioiv;  it  has  to  be  lived,  somehow, 
every  day.  We  cannot  wait  for  a  future  to  deal  with  the  ])resent 
questions  of  how  our  liouses  shall  be  kept  clean,  how  our  food 
shall  be  cooked,  how  our  children  shall  be  cared  for,  how  we  our- 
selves, as  women,  .sliall  be  ])rotected  from  continual  petty  war- 
fare and  devastation. 

A  natural  solution  would  seem  to  bo  suggested  1»\'  the  eman- 
cij)ation  of  the  colored  race,  and  their  clecttion  to  remain  here  in 
the  country  to  which  their  ancestors  wci'c  forcibly  brought  and 
in  which  two  generations  at  least  have  been  born.  But  in  this 
direction  also  we  are  met  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  labor 
idea.  Colored  servants  arc  in  some  respects  far  in  advance  of 
the  predominant  foreign  clement.  They  pnrtakc^  more  of  the 
virtues,  and  more  of  the  vices  of  modern  (;ivilizatioii.  Thry  are 
(piick  to  learn  and  coniprijliend.  ^rhey  ])Osse.*^s  intelligence,  and 
in  a  certain  H(;nse  tiiste,  or  more  correctly,  ta.st('S,  which  they  will 
work  to  gratify.  'I'hcy  anj  capable*  of  exceptional  excellence  as 
domestic  servants,  but  when  tlujy  rea(th  it,  they  enter  upon  an  in- 
dependent career,  or  renuiin  only  in  families  that  can  offer  sj)ecial 
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inducements.  Colored  men  are  already  monopolizing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  caterer,  the  steward,  and  tlie  superintendent  of  com- 
missary departments  in  hotels,  steamboats,  and  the  like.  The 
subordinates,  those  who  are  drilling  to  take  the  lower  places,  are 
the  ignorant  and  untrained,  but  the}^  also  are  always  on  the  look- 
out to  better  their  condition.  The  problem  therefore  stands  un- 
solved. To  hold  competent  domestic  service  is  no  less  difficult 
than  to  obtain  it. 

And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  free  country?  Permanence 
of  domestic  service  presupposes,  in  the  class  that  occupies  the 
field,  an  unalterably  fixed  social  status.  This  can  never  be  the 
case  here.  Our  difficulties  arise,  not  from  the  fixity,  but  from 
the  uncertainty  of  our  conditions.  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  change  our  point  of  view.  Domestic  service 
is  the  last  remnant  of  the  feudal  system — the  last  stronghold  of 
that  power  which  made  some  men  and  women  serfs  and  serv- 
ants, some  men  and  women  masters  and  mistresses,  with  con- 
ceded right  of  control  over  time,  strength,  and  faculty.  In  all 
trades  and  businesses  the  worker  is  now  lord  of  himself,  that  is  to 
say,  he  hires  out  to  another  certain  hours  of  his  day  and  such 
skill  as  he  possesses,  for  so  much  money.  But  when  these  hours 
are  at  an  end  he  can  go  where  he  pleases  and  do  what  he  pleases ; 
or  he  need  not  do  anything,  so  far  as  the  employer  is  concerned. 
But  household  labor  is  quite  another  matter.  "A  woman's  work 
is  never  done,"  and  every  day  domestic  life  becomes  more  com- 
plex and  exacting. 

The  material  prosperity  of  this  country,  shared  so  largely  by 
all  classes,  prevented  the  growth  of  a  servant  class  before  the 
war;  and  subsequently,  when  a  vast  number  of  women  and  girls 
were  thrown  for  the  first  time  on  their  own  resources,  thev  ro- 
fused  to  accept  the  conditions  of  household  service,  or  share 
them  with  ignorant  immigrants.  Factory  life,  shop  life,  any  life 
ill  which  they  could  maintain  a  certain  measure  of  exemption 
from  control,  was  preferable  to  being  all  the  time  under  surveil- 
lance and  in  subjection  to  the  will  of  another,  and  that  other  one 
of  their  own  sex.  American  women  will  not  brook  an  insolent 
assertion  of  superiority  which  has  no  basis  in  fact. 

Stagnation  in  trade,  throwing  thousands  of  young  women  out 
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of  employment,  does  not  help  us,  although  it  creates  distress  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  relieve ;  for  the  masses  of  girls  who  crowd 
the  workshops  and  factories,  who  are  employed  in  stores,  or  as 
milliners'  and  dressmakers'  assistants,  are  as  totally  ignorant  of 
the  labor  and  requirements  of  a  modern  household  as  the  immi- 
grant newly  arrived  at  Castle  Garden ;  and  are  additionally  in- 
validated by  lack  of  physical  strength,  and  by  the  habit  of  run- 
ning in  a  single  groove,  that  is,  doing  only  one  thing  or  part  of 
one  thing,  all  day  long. 

There  is  no  occupation  that  requires  more  diversity  of  fac- 
ulty, more  careful  and  well-directed  training,  than  that  of  domes- 
tic service.  This  is  particularl}^  the  case  in  this  country,  where 
the  tastes  of  people  who  occupy  a  "  flat "  of  from  three  to  five 
rooms,  and  keep  one  serv-ant,  are  cultivated  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  occupants  of  the  millionaire  mansion.  The  mis- 
tresses of  both  dwellings  are  usually  equally  ignorant,  and  equal- 
ly at  the  mercy  of  those  they  employ.  But  tlie  mansion  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  furnishes  pleasant  quarters,  plentiful  living, 
and  ample  wages;  it  monopolizes,  therefore,  the  trained  and 
qualified  servants.  The  mistress  of  one  or  of  two  servants  in  a  flat 
or  small  bouse,  demands  of  them  the  same  qualities  and  the  skill 
that  are  distributed  in  a  staff  of  ten  or  twelve  in  tlie  mansion.  The 
girls  wlio  Ijave  lived  in  a  cabin,  wlio  know,  as  cooking  utensils, 
only  tlie  tea-kettle,  the  frying-pan,  and  the  stew-i)ot,  are  expected 
to  understand  at  once  all  the  details  of  an  elaborate  menofje;  to 
cook  cL  la  Dclnionico;  to  wait  at  table  like  an  English  butler;  to 
do  chamber-work  with  the  neatness  of  a  New  Kngland  house- 
keeper; to  polish  woodwork  and  clean  brasses  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned sontheni  Negro;  to  mind  children  between  times;  to  wash 
and  iron  like  a  French  laundress;  and  to  understand  and  keep  in 
working  order  all  the  intricate  machinery  of  ranges,  furnaces, 
gafl,  and  the  innnrneral)lc  mechanisms  wliich  o])eri  and  shut  onr 
doors,  clo.se  our  windows,  and  ent(;r  into  every  modern  detail  of 
housekeeping. 

Mo.st  of  the  untutored  lu'w  arrivals  engage  themselves  to  do 
ceiliiin  work  in  ])erfect  good  faitli.  ^IV)  their  woudcriiig  eyes,  the 
comparative  elegance,  the  lavisli  aburiflancc  which  they  see  spread 
about  them,  is,  indeed,  proof  that  they  have  roafh('(l  the  ]>romised 
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land.  They  handle  glass  and  china  as  the}'  did  their  stone 
crocks  at  home,  and  the  less  resistant  ware  shivers  to  pieces  at 
their  touch.  Thej  sweep  the  drawing-room  as  they  would  the 
lawn,  and  the  dust  rises  as  before  a  whirlwind  and  settles  into 
silk  cusliions  and  velvet  portieres,  upon  picture  and  bracket,  and 
soon  makes  white  marble  busts  look  as  if  they  had  received  the 
accumulations  of  ages. 

In  the  kitchen  it  is  worse.  Visions  of  sweet-breads,  of  cutlets 
with  mushrooms,  of  wafiles,  of  sally-lunns,  of  potage  a  la  reuie^ 
of  even  real  good  bread  and  old-fashioned  gingerbread,  disappear 
like  mists  upon  a  May  morning,  and  one  becomes  thankful  if 
coffee  is  drinkable,  steak  or  chop  eatable,  and  the  baker's  bread 
toasted  without  being  dried  hard  or  burnt  black.  Complaints  are 
incessant,  and  to  the  newly-fledged  cook  unreasonable,  for,  from 
iier  own  point  of  view,  she  is  accomplishing  wonders.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done? 

As  was  remarked  before,  we  must  change  the  point  of  view. 
There  are  trained  workers  who  are  still  willing  to  accept  domes- 
tic service,  because  they  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  control  its  con- 
ditions. They  can  live  in  fine  houses,  choose  a  single  depart- 
ment of  work,  receive  excellent  wages,  and  be  sure  of  liberal 
treatment  in  every  respect.  But  if  they  could  be  engaged  by 
the  day,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  or  by  the  week  or 
month,  to  perform  the  same  work,  with  certainty  of  freedom 
from  demands  when  that  work  was  done,  the  inducement  would 
be  great,  and  many  might  be  drafted  off  to  serve  in  this  inde- 
pendent capacity  who  would  not  enter  a  second-rate,  or  third-rate 
household  under  ordinary  conditions.  In  other  words,  we  must 
expect  and  prepare  to  pay  a  trained  cook  as  we  pay  a  trained 
nurse,  and  treat  her  with  as  much  consideration.  Were  this  once 
understood,  hundreds  of  intelligent  native-born  women  wouKl 
qualify  themselves  and  join  the  ranks  of  cooks,  as  they  have 
those;  of  nurses  and  dressmakers;  tlie  standard  would  be  raised, 
and  the  uncertificated  cook  could  not  command  the  same  remu- 
neration as  lier  qualified  competitor.  The  char-woman  has  U>ng 
been  an  efftcient  liel})er  in  our  househohls,  but  she  has  never 
risen  above  the  lowest  round  of  the  hidder,  because  she  has 
never  k^arned  anything,  never  adapted  herself  to  modern  requiiv- 
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ments.  If  your  parqueterie  floors  have  become  dingj,  jou  hire 
a  man  at  two  or  three  dollars  per  day,  who  rubs  them  with  am- 
monia until  the  stain  or  dirt  is  removed.  He  does  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  work  for  you  that  the  char- woman  does,  but  he 
gets  three  times  as  much  pay  for  it,  and  works  fewer  hours,  be- 
cause he  has  acquired  more  technical  skill.  He  knows  how  to 
treat  floors  and  furnishings  in  different  ways,  and  could  be  trusted 
not  to  destroy  a  piece  of  fine  rose- wood. 

This  "labor"  point  of  view  involves  a  new  departure  for 
many  households;  but  it  is  one  that,  sooner  or  later,  will  be 
forced  upon  them,  and  the  wise  and  human — it  is  unnecessar}'  to 
say  humane — will  anticipate  it.  Let  us  at  once  get  rid  of  the 
idea  of  service,  except  as  we  owe  it  to  one  another.  Let  us  con- 
sider household  occupations  as  professions  or  trades,  which,  when 
acquired,  are  the  means,  like  other  professions  and  trades,  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  If  we  want  experts  in  these  trades,  we 
must  take  them  on  the  same  terms  as  we  would  take  experts 
in  any  other  walk  of  life ;  and  we  must  be  satisfied  with  tlie  per- 
formance of  the  special  line  of  duty  for  which  they  are  engaged, 
and  not  expect  tliem  to  undertake  ours,  or  to  be  at  our  beck  and 
call,  or  subject  to  our  vagaries  and  ill-tcmj)er  in  addition. 

If  tlie  alternative  lies  between  a  trained  worker  at  high  wages, 
and  a  drudge  whose  ignorance  places  her  more  or  less  at  our 
mercy,  and  from  whom,  therefore,  we  may  require  such  constant 
and  menial  services  a.s  the  expert  would  not  give,  and  we  choose 
the  drudge,  what  then  is  our  duty  in  the  matter,  and  in  what 
way  can  we  exhibit  best  our  sense  of  the  obligation  wliidi  we, 
as  favored  women,  ought  to  feel  toward  tlio.se  less  advantageously 
placed?  Simply,  we  must  a(T'e])t  tliem  as  our  wards,  and  do 
the  very  best  we  can  with  and  for  them,  '^riicre  is  a  weighty 
responsibility  and  a  gnind  opj-tortuTiitv  involved  in  this  for 
Arufrican  women,  if  they  will  look  at  the  subjcict  from  this 
missionary  point  of  view.  The  kinshij)  of  the  human  race  has 
long  been  rcfrognizc^l  among  men,  why  should  it  not  be  among 
women?  ^riiis  girl  who  comes  to  you  foi*  t(Mi,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
dollars  a  month,  has  title  to  the  same  inheritance  as  yourself. 
She  did  not  come  liere  to  serve  you;  sIk^  came  inspire(l  bv  the 
Banie   motive  which  induced  your  father  ()r  grandfathei-  to   N-avo 
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liis  home,  namely,  to  "  better  "  lierself.  That  is  a  divine  impulse 
implanted  in  human  nature,  and  to  aid  it  is  to  forward  the  eternal 
designs  of  God  in  the  world.  The  little  she  knows  she  has  to 
unlearn  when  she  enters  your  well-ordered  home.  She  is  like  a 
child ;  everything  is  strange  to  her ;  she  has  to  learn  the  names 
of  articles,  and  their  uses.  But  she  tries,  and  she  is  willing.  She 
knows,  it  is  true,  hardly  anything ;  and  you  are  paying  her  more 
than  you  feel  she  is  worth.  You  remember  the  efficient,  orderly 
service  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Germany ;  the  incessant,  cheer- 
fully-performed labor,  at  one-third  the  cost  of  the  work  so  ineffi- 
ciently done  for  you ;  the  high  carnival  when  a  little  butter  was 
added  as  a  treat  to  the  German  servant's  restricted  diet;  and  the 
lavish  use  and  waste  of  provisions  of  all  sorts  in  your  own  house- 
hold. You  think  bitterly  that  America  may  be  the  paradise  of 
servants,  but  that  it  is  certainly  not  a  paradise  for  ladies  who  are 
housekeepers.  Yet  you  visit  a  "  mission  "  school,  and  labor  with 
the  children.  You  spend  evenings  in  a  working-girls'  club,  and 
teach  in  one  of  the  classes.  You  give  gladly  toward  Thanks- 
giving dinners  for  waifs  and  outcasts.  But  you  neglect  the  daily 
and  hourly  opportunity  afforded  you  by  the  stranger  within  your 
gates.  It  is  true  that  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee, 
mistress  and  maid,  is  one  of  business;  and  we  are  told  that  while 
in  matters  of  benevolence  or  charity  we  may  give  as  we  choose, 
in  matters  of  business  we  must  insist  upon  getting  the  worth  of 
our  money.  My  effort  is,  however,  to  show  that  the  question  is, 
for  some  of  us  at  present,  impossible  of  solution  on  a  business 
basis,  and  that  we  shall  succeed  better  by  taking  higher  and 
broader  ground ;  by  uniting,  in  short,  with  the  general  movement 
toward  lifting  mankind  and  womankind  to  a  higher  level,  and 
taking  our  share  of  the  trouble  involved. 

It  is  true  that  in  Germany  domestic  service  is  better  and  cheap- 
er; but  would  you  be  willing  to  exchange  the  general  position 
and  outlook  of  a  German  woman  for  that  of  an  American-born  W(^- 
man?  Your  advantages  of  culture,  of  wealth,  or  of  social  position 
v/ere  won  for  vou  by  others.  Whatever  advantages  the  ignorant 
Bridgets  and  Norahs  are  ever  to  enjoy  must  be  won  by  their  own 
efforts.  It  is  ])art  of  our  service  to  humanity  to  help  them,  for  only 
in  this  way  can  we  return  to  it  a  little  of  the  debt  we  owe  for 
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wliat  it  has  done  for  us.  It  is  verj  common,  however,  to  hear 
women  say:  "  0,  I  have  tried  all  that,  and  grown  heartily  sick  of 
it.  The  moment  you  have  taught  a  girl,  she  leaves  you,  and 
somebody  else  gets  the  benefit  of  your  work  with  her."  But  it  is 
to  benefit  her  as  a  woman  that  we  are  to  do  it,  not  to  bind  her  to 
us  as  a  slave.  Suppose  she  does  leave  as,  it  may  be  another  step 
in  her  path  forward,  for  at  some  time  this  girl,  whom  you  sup- 
plied with  her  first  brush  and  comb,  her  first  means  of  thorough 
cleanliness,  her  first  comfortable  clothing,  and,  more  than  all, 
with  her  first  ideas  of  true  family  life  and  reciprocal  human  re- 
lations, will  herself  be  an  employer  or  the  mother  of  employers 
of  domestic  labor,  and  though  she  may  not  have  realized  her  ob- 
ligation at  the  time,  the  involuntary  teaching  she  received  will 
benefit  her  and  those  who  come  after  her.  The  idea  that  we  have 
an  endless  claim  upon  those  who  live  in  our  houses,  and  to  whom 
we  pay  wages,  is  one  that  comes  down  to  us  from  a  dead  past. 
In  old  times  the  master  held  himself  obligated  to  protect  and 
provide  for  his  dependants.  We  evade  the  obligation  now-a- 
days,  but  try  to  perpetuate  the  claim.  This  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, in  the  face  of  the  growth  of  modem  ideas  and  the  triumphal 
inarch  of  human  events;  march  with  them  we  must,  or  be  crushed 
bv  them.  It  is  a  dav  of  liberation,  when  there  is  no  lonjrcr  bond 
or  free,  but  all  are  as  one;  and  the  stronger  are  called  u}H)n 
to  help  the  weaker,  not  with  money  alone,  for  that  may  be  mis- 
cliicvou.s,  but  with  their  })etter  gifts  and  better  opj)ortunitics,  their 
health  and  strength,  their  knowledge  and  power.  Everywhere 
the  struggle  is  going  on.  Everywhere  the  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  possessors  of  private  accumulations.  Rich  men 
and  women  who  have  ])aid  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  j)ew  in  a  fash- 
ionable church,  can  no  longer  consider  it  their  exclusive  j)roperty ; 
the  right  is  demanded  for  the  ])oor  and  the  stranger,  who  wish  to 
licar  the  gospel,  to  enter  in.  There  is  wonderful  beauty  ;ind  sig- 
nificance in  the  words  service  and  servant.  To  be  a  cliikl  (;[  (Jud 
is  to  yield  loving  obedience,  but  to  be  in  God's  service,  to  })e  a 
servant  of  God,  is  to  ])C  an  instrument  for  executing  his  designs 
in  the  world.  Tin;  thought  of  being  j)(;rmitted  to  work  in  ever 
fto  small  a  way  toward  the  in-eoming  of  p<'ace  and  order  and 
cleanliness    and    goo«hie,ss   an<l    righteousness,    thrills   one;    and 
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here  is  abundant  opportunity,  not  only  at  our  doors,  but  in  our 
homes. 

Let  us,  as  mistresses,  cease  complaining  and  go  to  work ;  do 
our  finer  share  of  the  actual  labor  of  our  households,  and  accept 
the  human  trust  imposed  upon  us,  cheerfully,  as  true  missionary 
effort.  This  country  is  a  gigantic  mill,  in  which  crude  material, 
f]'om  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  to  be  worked  over,  and  turned  out 
men  and  women.  Our  share  of  this  work  is  not  easy,  but  it  is 
the  price  of  our  birth-right,  and  it  is  not  made  lighter  by  neglect 
or  evasion.  If  we  believe  this  country  to  be  founded  upon  just 
principles,  we  shall  gladly  assist  in  working  them  out  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions.  A  united  body  of  women  who  should 
cooperate,  not  to  secure  for  themselves  the  best  service,  but 
pledged  to  assist,  develop,  and  train  all  kinds  of  service,  and 
always  to  state  truthfully  the  facts  in  regard  to  those  they  em- 
ploy, would  soon  exercise  a  verj-  great  influence,  and  rid  us  of 
much  of  the  deception  and  many  of  the  false  statements  now  cur- 
rent, which  leave  no  ground  of  reliance  for  women  employers 
of  domestic  labor  to  stand  upon. 

If  circumstances  demand,  and  means  admit  of  the  employ- 
ment of  skilled  forces,  these  regulate  themselves;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  to  work  with  ignorance,  let  us  look  at  it 
from  the  human  side,  as  something  to  be  helped  along  in  its  up- 
ward way,  not  reviled,  buffeted,  and  punished. 

Jennie  Cunningham  Croly. 
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Imitation  is  almost  always  a  token  of  appreciation.  "WTien 
one  man  imitates  another,  he  indicates  his  estimate  of  the  other's 
value.  When  a  large  number  of  the  men  and  women  of  one 
nation  adopt,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
men  and  women  of  another  nation,  there  is  sure  to  be  something 
more  at  the  bottom  of  it  than  superficial  snobbery.  When  France 
was  the  brilliant  social  and  militar\^  power  of  Europe,  there  was 
not  a  little  striving  to  reflect  correctly  the  graces  and  gallantry 
that  passed  and  repassed  before  the  French  social  mirror.  Later 
on,  not  long  after  Voltaire  had  published  his  "  English  Letters," 
a  certain  well-kno\vn  Count  Lauragnais  of  Paris  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  England: 

"We  are  all  metamorpliosed  into  English  ;  a  sti'ang-e  and  sudden  revolu- 
tion liiLs  happened  in  dress,  equipages,  furniture,  kitchens,  and  diversions. 
Our  dandies,  who  were  fonnerl}'  dressed,  painted,  and  perfumed  like  dolls,  at 
ten  in  the  morning,  now  ride  in  the  environs  of  Paris  in  a  plain  sliirt  and 
frock,  like  English  jock<*vs.  Our  delicate  lathes,  who  never  ventured  to 
stir  out  in  the  morning,  run  all  over  Paris,  and  frequent  the  public  walks  in 
the  genteel  and  loose  dress  »if  milkmaids.  Our  carriage's  are  neat,  plain, 
and  convenient.  Hoi*se-races  are  frecjuent ;  our  stables  are  full  of  English 
hunt«'i*s  and  grooms;  and  our  whips,  saddles,  and  boots  are  manufactured 
by  your  countrymen,  who  have  reduced  oui*s  to  beggary.  We  have  intro- 
duced roa.st  beef  and  puddings  in  lieu  of  our  soups,  ragouts,  and  fiicassees. 
We  hunt,  swear,  drink  tojists,  and  determine  all  disputes  by  bets,  like  your 
nobility  and  gentr}'." 

It  is  no  new  thin^r,  therefore,  to  find  tlic  Americans  imitating 
tlie  P'rench  or  tlu;  Frcnc^h  imitating"  tlic  English  ;  and  now  that 
the  Americans  arc  imitating  the  Englisli  again,  it  is  worth  some 
pains  t^)  discover  if  there  be  not  Anglo-sanity  as  well  as  Anglo- 
mania in  some  at  least  of  our  present  fashions.  Naturally  enough, 
there  are  many  people  who  never  get  deeper  than  hats  and  walk- 
ing-Htick'H,  the  slurring  of  r's,  the  wearing  of  top-hats  no  matter 
wliat  be  the  weath(;r,  and  who  limit  their  anglicizing  of  them- 
selves to  cockney  isms,  or  at  best  to  the  imitation  of  the  nuxst 
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trivial  and  accidental  mannerisms.  We  leave  this  class  to  the 
mercies  of  the  humorous  journals.  There  is  no  excuse  to  be 
made  for  them,  no  rational  explanation  possible  of  their  self -con- 
sciousness; it  is  only  unfortunate  that  there  is  the  opportunity  in 
art  and  in  matters  of  social  life  to  multiply  cheap  copies  with  so 
little  exertion.  Indeed,  as  a  mere  matter  of  artistic  imitation, 
nothing  could  be  more  untrue  to  the  English  habit  of  mind  and 
to  the  English  training  of  youth  than  indifference  to  the  affairs 
and  disloyalty  to  the  interests  of  one's  own  country.  The  gen- 
uine Englishman,  as  opposed  to  the  American  imitation,  is  known 
invariably  by  his  keen  interest  in  politics.  Even  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold,  the  famous  head-master  of  Rugby,  though  set  apart  by 
his  position  from  political  life,  made  the  nation's  life  not  only  a 
study  but  a  constant  source  of  honest  annoyance  to  himself,  so 
satisfied  was  he  that  it  was  an  Englishman's  duty  to  take  part  in 
what  he  always  insisted  upon  calling  TzoXiruij^  as  the  word  which 
best  expressed  and  defined  his  interest  in  public  affairs.  What 
was  true  of  Dr.  Arnold  was  true  of  almost  all  the  men  of  his 
time,  whatever  their  pursuits,  and  is  as  true  to-day. 

But  by  far  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  our  civilization  that, 
it  is  claimed,  we  have  borrowed  from  the  English,  is  our  interest 
in  out-of-door  sports.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
feature,  now  so  prominent  in  our  national  life,  be  not  a  natural 
concomitant  of  our  development.  The  Olympian  games  were 
not  of  real  importance  as  games,  apart  from  their  importance  as  a 
religious  ceremony,  till  the  brilliant  period  of  Greek  life.  When 
Alcibiades  won  the  chariot-race,  it  was  not  alone  a  victory  of  one 
man  over  other  men,  but  it  may  be  said  to  have  marked  the  su- 
premacy of  Athens  in  the  world  of  politics  and  art  and  literature. 
It  may  he  admitted  that  England  lias  educated  us  in  these  mat- 
ters; but  were  there  no  England,  no  doubt  our  ancestry  would 
have  asserted  itself  as  soon  as  we  had  strength  to  spare  from  clear- 
ing the  wilderness,  and  we  should  have  j)layed  games.  Neverthe- 
less, this  passion  for  sport  is  commonly  attributed  to  Anglo-mania, 
and  we  accept  it  as  such,  proposing  to  show  that  in  this  jnirtieu- 
lar  we  are  imitating  where  imitation  is  salvation.  Even  the  spir- 
itually-minded Emerson  was  struck  by  "  the  line  })hysique  and 
personal  vigor  of  this  robust  race,"  and  says  something  to  the 
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effect  that  English  history  is  aristocracy  with  the  doors  open, 
allowing  those  who  have  courage  and  faculty  to  come  in.  Their 
fondness  for  sport  began  with  their  history,  and  there  are  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bodleian  Library  dating  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh 
century,  and  perhaps  even  earlier,  giving  rough  illustrations  of 
men,  and  women  too,  hunting  and  hawking  and  shooting  at  a 
mark.  King  James  I.,  that  "wisest  fool  in  Christendom,"  in  the 
third  book  of  his  ^^Bacuhxav  Aibpov^^^  or  "A  Kinge's  Christian  Dutie 
towards  God,"  says: 

"Certainely  bodily  exercises  and  games  are  very  commendable,  as  well 
for  banishing  of  idleness,  the  mother  of  all  vice,  as  for  making  the  body 
able  and  durable  for  travel,  which  is  very  necessarie  for  a  king.  But  from 
this  court  I  debarreall  rough  and  violent  exercises;  as  the  foot-balle,  meeter 
for  lameing  than  making  able  the  usei-s  thereof;  as  likewise  such  tumbling 
tricks  as  only  serve  for  coniajdians  and  balladines  to  win  their  bread  with. 
The  exercises  that  I  would  have  you  to  use,  are  running,  leaping, 
wi'cstling,  fencing,  dancing,  playing  at  the  caitch  or  tennise,  archerie,  pall- 
malle,  and  such  like  other  faire  and  pleasaunte  field-games." 

We  entirely  disagree  with  King  James  about  "  the  foot-balle," 
and  liold  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  games;  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  that  even  so  earl}^  as  tliis  reign,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction made  between  "such  tumbling  trickes  as  only  serve  for 
comcjedians  and  balladines  to  win  their  bread  with,"  and  "  running, 
leaj)ing,  wrestling,  playing  at  the  caiteh  or  tennise,  archerie,  pall- 
malle,  and  such  like  otlier  faire  and  pleasaunte  field-games."  It 
was  then,  and  is  now,  out-<^f-door  KjK)rts  that  the  pjiglish  alTect 
altogether.  In  Germany,  much  more  is  made  of  in-door  gymnas- 
tics, as  is  the  case  also  in  France  an<l  Italy.  The  English  love 
to  be  out  of  dfX)r8,  and,  like  the  Greeks,  they  maki^  much  of  the 
victors  in  their  games.  Not  only  at  the  sfliools  and  universities, 
but  even  later  in  life,  a  "good  bat "  or  a  clever  cross-country 
rider  has  an  assured  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellows.  Iiuloed, 
it  was  nr>t  long  ago  that  such  sUiid  and  representative  journnls  as 
the  "Saturday  Review"  and  th(.'  "  S])ect[itor,"  discussecl  in  scrvt;- 
ral  of  their  numbers  the  weighty  question  as  to  whether  a  man 
could  be  "(juught  at  slip  from  a  skyer,"  a  recent  TiovHist  having 
made  sucli  a  Ht-'iternent.  The  story  is  aUo  familiar  of  the  boy  at 
a  great  crick(rt  match  bcjtwcen   Kugl)y  and    Eton,  who  was  jioint- 

ing  out  t/j  liis  father  the  celebrities.     A.s  one  (jf  his  hchc^ol-fel- 
40 
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lows  went  in  to  bat,  the  boy  said:  "  Oh,  I  say,  Father,  there  goes 
Arnold!"  "Any  relation  to  the  great  Arnold?"  queried  his 
father.  "Oh,  he  is  the  great  Arnold,"  replied  the  boy.  To  a 
great  many,  indeed  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  he  was  "  the 
great  Arnold  " ;  and  to  a  large  extent  the  universally -admitted 
virtues  of  Englishmen,  courage,  truthfulness,  and  loyalty  to 
country,  are  the  result,  not  so  much  of  their  political  institutions, 
as  of  their  manly  love  of  out-of-door  sports  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a 
great  gratification  to  every  well-wisher  of  our  own  country  that 
we  have  faster  yachts,  faster  sprinters — and  if  memory  serves, 
an  American  holds  the  record  also  for  the  running  high  jump — 
for  an  increased  interest  in  such  matters  means  far  more  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  It  is  not  Anglo-mania,  but  the  working 
out  of  our  Saxon  blood. 

"In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armory  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old. 
We  must  be  free  or  die  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.     In  everything  we  are  sprung 
Of  earth's  best  blood,  have  titles  manifold." 

It  is  not  an  insignificant  fact  that  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  rowed  in 
his  "  varsity  boat  "  and  played  on  his  "  varsity"  eleven  in  the  same 
year,  a  most  unusual  thing.  It  is  of  interest  from  a  purely  socio- 
logical point  of  view  to  remember  that  Goethe  lived  to  be  ninety, 
and  was  a  famous  skater;  and  that  the  foremost  statesmen  in 
Europe  to-day — Bismarck  and  Gladstone — were,  the  one  the  best 
rider  and  most  successful  swordsman  in  all  the  univei'sities,  hav- 
ing had  fifty-four  duels  in  which  he  was  cut  but  once,  and  the 
other  a  man  of  great  physical  as  well  as  mental  vigor  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  But  it  is  folly — worse  than  folly,  it  is  a  sin — to  swing 
away  over  into  mere  worshipers  of  physique  and  muscular 
])rowess.  When  the  training  of  the  body  is  done  merely  to  win 
money  and  for  competition's  sake,  it  is  a  phase  of  sensuality;  but 
when  it  is  insisted  tliat  cahnness  of  mind  and  morals  is  based  u]>oii 
physical  well-being,  then  we  have  arrived  at  a  higher  plane  of 
civilization.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  our  univei-sities  and  colleges  the 
out-of-door  sports  do  not  include  more  men.  Ther(>  sliould  bo 
twenty  crews  on  the  river  instead  of  half  a  dozen,  and  theiv  should 
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be  a  dozen  "elevens"  instead  of  two,  and  as  many  "nines"  in- 
stead of  two.  Some  action  is  being  taken  now,  looking  toward 
making  these  out-of-door  s]3orts  a  blessing  to  a  majority  of  the 
fellows,  instead  of  largely,  as  now,  a  matter  of  the  training  of  a 
small  minority  for  competition. 

It  is  true  there  is  much  criticism  and  not  a  little  scorn  of  this 
marked  increase  in  our  love  for  sport.  But  if  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  it  shall  be  deemed  a  mark  of  manhood,  not  to  be 
a  "crack"  athlete  in  any  one  department,  but  to  be,  in  propor- 
tion to  one's  capacity,  strong,  and  ^dth  wind  enough  to  catch  a 
horse-car  on  occasion,  and  legs  and  arms  trained  well  enough  to 
saw  a  cord  of  wood  if  necessary,  then  this  will  have  a  reflex 
action  on  our  morals.  The  vice  of  cigarette  smoking,  appall- 
ingly prevalent  among  our  street-boys,  would  be  blotted  out; 
and  if  to  keep  well  and  be  strong  were  made  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  youth  and  were  expected  of  men,  tlien  this  of  itself  would 
require  temperance,  purity,  cleanliness,  and  exercise.  But  it  is 
not  more  gymnasiums  that  we  need.  Gymnasiums  are  serviceable 
only  in  that  tliey  keep  a  man  in  trim  during  very  bad  weather 
for  out-of-door  exercise.  We  need  more  play-grounds  in  our  large 
cities;  we  need  to  have  ba.se-ball,  and  foot-ball,  and  tennis,  and 
hare-and-hounds,  and  even  boating,  if  possi])le,  brought  within 
reach  of  the  cliuss  of  j)eople  who  most  need  them  and  are  almost 
completely  debarred  from  them ;  and,  above  all,  we  do  not  want 
them  under  sectarian  superintendence.  This  kind  of  Anglo- 
mania would  do  great  good;  and  while  our  cities  are  still,  m.'iny 
of  them,  in  process  of  growth,  is  the  time  to  set  apart  j)lay -grounds 
for  the  people. 

There  are  bad  men  with  well-trained  bodies,  and  it  is  not 
contended  here  that  by  exercise  we  shall  be  saved ;  but  that 
physical  comp)Osure  lessens  the  temptation  to  do  evil,  no  one, 
we  take  it,  nowadays  doubts;  and  if  licre  and  there  young  men 
.'in<l  ])oyH  were  weaned  from  their  enjoyment  of  "em  sUirkrs  Hia\ 
ein  hnzf'ndir  Talmk  "  by  a  oloanor  skin  and  more  vigorously-cMrcu- 
lating  blood,  it  were  a  matter  for  eongratiilatitm.  This  would 
al.HO  lesson  tlic  desire  foi"  the  more  l)rutnl  sports.  It  is  true  that 
Richard  SUiele,  in  one  of  his  papers  in  the  "  Ta tier,"  speaks  of 
"  those  elegant  diversions  of  bull-baiting  and  prize-fighting,  with 
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the  like  ingenious  recreations  of  the  bear-garden,"  but  just  in 
proportion  as  the  majority  of  a  people  participate  in  sport,  the 
number  of  those  who  have  an  unhealthy  taste  for  the  condiments 
of  athletics  decreases,  and  the  lust  of  the  eye  is  worked  off  in  ex- 
ercise of  the  body.  It  is  certainly  true  that  at  the  present  time 
the  peoples  who  are  not  athletic  as  a  race,  enjoy  and  foster  the 
most  cruel  and  cowardly  sports ;  for  any  sport  is  both  cruel  and 
cowardly  where  all  the  animals  have  not  a  fair  chance.  Fancy 
an  American  enjoying  a  sport  where  he  had  a  fence  to  vault 
over  and  thus  escape  when  in  danger,  as  is  the  case  in  bull-light- 
ing. And  this  brings  one  naturally  to  the  aim  and  end  of  these 
sports,  and  that  is  the  moral  elements  they  develop. 

John  Euskin  wTites  in  "  Pr^terita  "  of  his  own  boyhood  as 
follows : 

"  Next  to  this  quite  priceless  gift  of  peace,  I  had  received  the  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  the  natures  of  obedience  and  faith.  I  obeyed  word  or 
hfted  finger  of  father  or  mother,  simply  as  a  ship  her  iiehn;  not  onlj"  with- 
out idea  of  resistance,  but  receiving  the  direction  as  a  part  of  my  own  life- 
force,  a  helpful  law  as  necessary  to  me  in  every  moral  action  as  the  law  of 
gravit}'  in  leaping.  And  my  practice  in  faith  was  soon  complete;  nothing 
was  ever  promised  me  that  was  not  given,  nothing  ever  threatened  me 
that  was  not  inflicted,  and  nothing  ever  told  me  that  was  not  true." 

There  cannot  be  found  a  nobler  standard  of  life  for  a  home 
than  that  passage  contains,  and  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  Bus- 
kin's home  was  taken  seriously.  The  same  is  true  of  very  many 
Eno^lish  homes.  The  home  life  is  svstematized  and  carefullv 
planned.  Boys  and  girls  alike  are  given  an  allowance,  the  sys- 
tem of  accounts  that  a  man  applies  to  his  business  he  applies 
also  to  his  household,  and  the  obedience  and  accuraov  he  de- 
mands  in  his  business  relations  are  accorded  him  also  at  home. 
The  peace  which  comes  from  faith  and  obedience  in  all  otlier 
departments  of  life,  dwells  also  in  the  home,  where  faith  and  obe- 
dience are  the  foundation  of  all  intercourse.  If  it  be  true,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  Heine  said,  that  ''  England  is  the  ])hice  wliere  ma- 
chines go  like  men  and  men  go  like  machines,"  it  is  true,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  regularity  gives  stability,  and  this  business- 
like arrangement  (^f  domestic  intercourse  gives  litth>  opportunity 
and  little  cause  for  embarrassments  and  the  jarring  of  niisuucK'r- 
standings.     The  wife's  position  in  the  domestic  economy  and  her 
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rights  and  duties,  as  well  as  tliat  of  each  child  and  its  rights  and 
duties,  are  clearly  defined  and  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  servants 
know  also  their  duties  and  their  rights,  and  no  more  is  expected 
of  them;  they  on  their  side  are  secure  in  the  laws  that  each 
member  of  the  household  knows  and  obeys.  The  system  of 
marriage  and  settlements — of  distinct  and  bald  statements  in  re- 
gard to  all  financial  intercourse — are  to  us  disagreeable,  but  they 
make  a  clean,  clear  table  of  relations  to  one  another,  and  the 
domestic  Ten  Commandments  are  seldom  broken. 

The  English  people  take  care  of  their  health,  and  study  not 
only  to  make  the  home  peaceful,  but  to  make  the  individual,  so 
to  speak,  physically  at  peace.  They  plan  their  work  and  they 
plan  their  play,  and  take  to  cricket  and  tennis  and  foot-ball  and 
hunting  the  solemnity  that  they  bring  to  their  dinner-parties.  It 
is  a  novelty  to  us  to  see  how  the  workers  in  all  departments  in  Eng- 
land give  time  and  thought  to  their  relaxations.  One  need  only 
mention  the  biographies  of  Darwin,  of  Arnold,  of  Kobertson,  and 
others  to  recall  to  mind  the  studious  way  in  which  these  men 
cared  for  themselves  by  repeated  and  regular  outings  on  the 
Continent  or  in  Scotland.  AVliat  was  said  of  English  home-life 
may  be  justly  .said  of  the  life  of  the  English  as  individuals;  they 
take  themselves  as  well  as  their  homes  seriously,  and  hold  that 
physical  irregularity  and  domestic  irregularity  are  no  more  neces- 
sities— of  course  with  excej)tion.s — than  is  business  irregularity. 
They  feed  themselves  and  exerci.se  themselves,  and,  if  one  may 
u.se  the  term,  "groom"  themselves,  with  the  painstaking  and 
thoroughness  that  they  give  their  horses;  and  one  can  hardly 
say  more  than  that. 

What  seems  to  us  as  mechanical  life — this  systomatization  of 
the  horne-life,  the  .seriousness  with  which  tliey  devote  them.selvcs 
U)  out-of-door  Hj)ort.s,  tlie  regularity  of  their  relaxation,  and  their 
loyalty  U)  their  own  in.stitutions — makes  the  English  ])eople  a 
j)eoj)le  of  splendid  rpialities  and  of  ghiring  defects.  The  s})lendid 
qiialities  are  their  reverence,  as  instanced  in  the  fact  that  th«y 
are  a  nation  of  cliurchmen  and  a  nation  of  people  obedient  to 
their  HUj)eriors;  th^'ir  stability  and  (tourafre,  . -is  instaneci]  by  tlieir 
e/ilonizing  power,  whieli  is  fjiiite  nne(jual(;d  by  thjit  of  any  other 
p^^oph; ;  arifl,  lastly,  tlnnr  truthfulness,  instanced  2>erha2)S  best  of  all 
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by  the  horror  and  disgust  in  which  a  boy  or  youth  who  is  known 
as  an  habitual  liar  is  held  at  their  public  schools  and  universities. 

But  they  are  awkward  and  du.ll,  and  their  systematization  of 
everj^thing  not  only  makes  them  angular,  but  gives  them  the  air 
of  superciliousness  that  always  accompanies  superficial  omnisci- 
ence. Their  stability  and  persistence  make  them  the  slowest  and 
most  provincial  people  west  of  China.  And  yet,  withal,  if  one 
were  to  choose  between  the  dutifulness  of  the  English  and  the 
flippancy  of  the  French,  or  between  the  reverence  of  the  former 
and  the  frivolity  of  the  latter,  or  even  between  the  prudery  of 
the  one  and  the  salacious  gayety  of  the  other,  there  could  be  no 
question  as  to  which  we  should  choose.  When  we  get  down 
through  the  provinciality  to  the  truthfulness  and  seriousness  that 
underlie  it ;  when  we  imitate  the  self-restraint  at  the  bottom  of 
their  phlegmatic  manners ;  when  we  get  beneath  the  red  coat  of 
the  huntsman  to  the  muscles  and  swift-flowing  blood  there ;  when 
we  adopt  certain  customs  of  theirs  because  we  see  the  sound  laws 
of  hygiene  and  personal  health  that  underlie  them ;  when  we  go 
to  England  to  admire  their  composure  and  their  loyalty,  and  re- 
turn to  imitate  these  instead  of  the  furniture  of  their  toilet-tables 
and  the  awkwardness  of  their  gait  and  speech ;  when  we  base  our 
family  life  upon  the  principles  and  habits  that  have  produced 
the  hardiest  pioneers  since  the  days  when  the  German  tribes 
poured  into  Rome,  then  we  shall  be  imitating  to  some  purpose. 
This  is  the  difference  between  a  principle  and  a  fashion,  between 
a  mere  mania  and  sanity.  The  one  sees  only  the  surface,  weai-s 
only  the  clothes  of  what  it  tries  to  imitate ;  the  other  finds  out 
the  very  qualities  of  soul  beneath  these  outward  manifestations 
and  seeks  to  possess  those. 

It  was  not  quite  accurate  perhaps  to  entitle  this  article  "  the  bet- 
ter side  of  Anglo-mania,"  because  there  is  no  better  side  to  that. 
The  absurdities  of  English  snobbery  are  so  many  and  so  salient 
to  the  most  superficial  observer,  and  so  out  of  })lace  in  our  own 
country,  that  the  transportation  of  them  here  might  almost  be  for- 
bidden by  law,  were  there  danger  of  contagion  among  tlie  ment- 
ally-sound portion  of  the  population.  But  age  lias  taught  tlio 
English  many  lessons  that  we  have  not  loarnetl,  and  they  kno\T 
many  things  that  we  could  receive  from  them  without  liarni. 

11.  VnWK   CoLLlfclil. 


'Th.e     Tj^omin. 
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Senator  Morrill,  in  an  article  published  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Forum,  undertakes  to  define  and  defend  the  past  and  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  Republican  Party ;  and  as  he  is  one  of  its  oldest 
and  ablest  members,  and  also  an  influential  member  of  one  branch 
of  the  legislative  department  and  necessarily  on  confidential  terms 
with  the  administrati(jn,  what  he  says  will  naturally  attract  the 
attention  of  the  country,  and  be  generally  accepted  as  a  semi- 
official announcement  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  Congress  and 
the  executive.  While  we  do  not  supj)ose  that  his  statements  are 
in  any  proper  sense  authorit;itivc,  or  even  that  he  has  in  every 
instance  correctly  exi)ressed  the  views  of  a  majority  of  his  i>arty, 
still  his  own  opinicjns  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  care- 
ful consideration.  Although  apparently  quite  confident  that  his 
party  will  continue  in  power,  the  Senator  admits  that  there  "are 
some  p(3rils  in  front  f)f  the  present  administration,"  and  he  then 
proceeds  U)  enumerate  tliem.  He  recognizes  but  three:  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil  service  law,  the  qu(\stion  of  silver 
coinage,  and  what  1h;  calls  tlie  "  Nc^rro  ])ro})lem."  As  to  i]\r. 
first,  he  exprcisscs  the  oj)iiiiori  that  it  should  be  adininistered  with 
greater  fidelity  than  by  the  last  ndrninistration,  while  as  to  the 
silver  question  and  the;  Negro  prol)l(!m  he  suggests  no  definite 
plan  of  arttion.     It  is  evidently  his  oj)inion  that  it  is  now,  or  may 

Cff\'yr\ifht,  1H8H,  by  the  Fonjrn  I'lihliHliitij^  ('oiiipany. 
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liereafter  become  necessary  to  do  sometliing  in  regard  to  these 
subjects,  but  what  is  to  be  done  or  how  it  is  to  be  done,  he  does 
not  venture  to  state. 

The  course  of  the  administration  up  to  the  present  time,  in 
leaving  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  more  than  two  months 
without  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to  transact  business,  and 
in  postponing  the  execution  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  order  classifying 
the  railway  mail  service,  as  well  as  the  great  number  of  removals 
from  subordinate  places  already  made  for  political  reasons,  show 
conclusively  that  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  great  anxiety  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  no  purpose  whatever 
to  redeem  the  pledge  made  by  the  last  Republican  national  con- 
vention further  to  extend  its  scope  and  operation. 

In  fact,  the  postponement  of  the  order  classifying  the  railway 
mail  service,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  creating  vacancies  by 
removals  and  filling  them  by  appointments  without  competitive 
examinations,  was  an  express  repudiation  of  the  vital  principle 
of  civil-service  reform,  because  it  was  an  official  declaration  that 
better  selections  could  be  made  without  such  examinations  than 
with  them.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  object  was  to 
re-appoint  the  old  postal  clerks  who  had  been  removed  during 
the  last  four  years,  for  every  one  of  those  clerks  was  eligible  for 
examination  and  appointment  under  the  rules  adopted  by  Mr. 
Cleveland ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  claimed,  that  they  were  better 
qualified  tlian  others,  the  examinations  would  have  demonstrated 
that  fact,  and  they  could  have  been  selected  without  this  unfriendly 
blow  at  the  civil  service  law.  The  Senator  does  not  attempt 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  all  the  professions  to  the 
contrary,  the  law  is  unpopular  with  his  party,  and  even  as  it  now 
stands,  "may  be  submitted  to  with  some  reluctance."  It  is  well 
known  that  the  law  was  not  properly  enforced  during  the  last 
Republican  administration,  either  as  to  political  assessments  or  ap- 
pointments to  office,  and  that  some  branches  of  the  public  serv^ice 
to  which  it  was  phiinly  intended  to  apply  were  not  even  classified 
until  after  Mr.  Cleveland  had  been  elected;  and  there  is  no  reason 
so  far  to  believe  that  a  different  })olicy  will  be  hereafter  ]nirsued. 

Nor  will  the  Republican  Party  stop  the  coinage  of  silver,  no 
matter  how  much  that  metal  may  depreciate  in  value.     AVithout 
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the  vote  of  the  North-west  and  the  Pacific  slope,  the  success  of 
that  party  would  be  as  hopeless  as  it  would  be  without  the  vote 
of  the  iSTegro,  and  it  dare  not  offend  public  sentiment  in  that 
part  of  the  country  by  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  circulating 
medium.  Its  own  favorite  policy  of  high  tariff  and  forced  con- 
tributions to  the  manufacturing  centers  has  made  the  North-west 
a  debtor  to  the  East,  and  a  majority  of  the  people  there,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  will  tolerate  no  change  in  the  currency  that  in- 
creases their  burdens  or  makes  them  harder  to  bear.  When  a 
Republican  Supreme  Court,  without  a  dissenting  voice  among  the 
Eepublican  judges,  and  without  a  protest  from  a  single  Republi- 
can statesman  or  politician,  has  decided  that  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  power,  in  time  of  peace  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
public  exigency,  to  make  legal-tender  money  out  of  mere  paper 
promises  to  pay,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  Republican  Congress  will 
not  have  the  courage  either  to  stop  the  issue  of  silver  dollars  or  to 
increase  the  amount  of  metal  contained  in  them. 

The  so-called  Kegro  problem  is  one  that  will  continue  to  vex 
the  Republican  Party  as  long  as  it  is  compelled  to  rely  for  suc- 
cess upon  the  solid  colored  vote,  and  no  solution  of  it  will  be 
satisfactory  unless  it  subjects  that  vote  to  the  exclusive  control 
of  partisan  officials,  a})pointed  to  see  that  it  is  always  cast  or 
counted  for  the  Republican  candidates.  It  is  therefore  proposed 
to  enact,  without  any  constitutional  authority,  a  federal  registra- 
tion and  election  law  which  will  j)rovidc  for  several  hundred 
thou.sand  new  ofTicers,  to  be  selected  by  a  Republican  president, 
and  to  hold  their  ])laces  until  a  Rej)ublican  Senate  shall  consent 
to  their  removal  by  confirming  their  successors.  To  give  tliis 
unprecedented  mejusure  an  appearance  of  impartiality  and  good 
faith,  it  will  probably  >)o  made  applicable  to  the  whole  country, 
but  its  real  and  only  purj>osc  will  be  to  control  the  elections  in 
the  southern  States;  and  it  is  there  that  the  ilh'LMl  and  arl)itrary 
proceefjings  of  ignorant  and  uns(;rupulous  j)artisan  oflicials  will 
prrxluce  the  most  irritation  and  (listurl)an('('.  Th(^  ])eople  in  that 
part  of  the  country  know,  from  a  bitter  exj)erien(e  in  the  past, 
ju.st  what  U)  expect  from  tlie  inauguration  of  a  policy  whicli  at 
once  converts  every  Negro  Laborer  into  an  active  politician,  and 
places  their  elections  in  the  hands  of  men,  a  majority  of  whom 
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can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  are  necessarily  ignorant  of 
the  phiinest  provisions  of  tlie  statute  under  which  they  hold  their 
places,  and  of  the  laws  they  are  appointed  to  execute. 

The  immediate  effect  of  such  a  policy  will  be  to  demoralize 
labor,  engender  contention  and  strife,  paralyze  the  energies  of 
the  people,  and  not  only  prevent  future  progress  but  sacrifice 
the  millions  of  capital  now  profitably  invested  in  that  section. 
Of  course  such  a  ruinous  policy  cannot  be  permanently  main- 
tained, but  it  is  evidently  the  present  intention  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  adopt  it.  Agitation  will  follow  and  continue  until  pub- 
lic sentiment  compels  its  abandonment,  just  as  it  compelled  the 
abandonment  of  the  scheme  of  carpet-bag  government  after  it 
had  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  the  South  more  injury  than  had 
been  done  by  the  ravages  of  a  great  war.  In  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  elections  for  State  and  local  officers  are  held  at  the 
same  times  and  places  that  representatives  in  Congress  are  chosen, 
and  the  names  of  the  candidates  voted  for  are  on  the  same  ballot ; 
and  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  future  will  be  whether 
these  elections  shall  be  conducted  by  the  several  States  through 
their  own  officers,  under  laws  enacted  by  their  own  people,  and 
free  from  federal  dictation  or  interference,  or  whether  they 
shall  be  presided  over  by  officials  appointed  by  the  president, 
with  power  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  votei'S  and  make 
conclusive  returns  of  the  result.  The  final  decision  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  such  a  question  cannot  be  at  all  doubtful,  unless  they 
have  lost  all  respect  for  their  own  rights  as  citizens. 

In  this  country  the  real  purposes  of  a  political  party  must  be 
ascertained,  not  from  the  declarations  of  a  single  party  leader, 
nor  even  from  the  resolutions  of  its  national  and  local  conven- 
tions, but  from  the  expressed  opinions  and  general  sentiment  of 
the  masses  who  constitute  its  voting  strength.  The  time  has 
passed  when  any  one  man,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  position, 
can  dictate  the  opinions  or  control  the  action  of  a  great  political 
party ;  and  as  to  party  platforms,  it  is  well  known  tliat  tliey  are 
more  frequently  framed  to  secure  the  floating  vote  than  to  dis- 
close the  real  party  policy.  The  peoj)le,  speaking  and  acting 
separately,  without  fear  of  the  ]H)litic'al  conseipiences,  and  theiv- 
fore  without  a  purpose  to  deceive,  are  the  most  reliable  expo- 
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nents  of  the  policy  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong;  and  while 
it  is  true  that  all  those  who  act  together  politically  are  not 
always  agreed  among  themselves  upon  every  question  at  issue, 
the  general  preponderance  of  opinion  can  be  ascertained  without 
much  difficulty  from  what  is  said  and  done  in  the  country  dur- 
ing a  campaign,  and  from  the  speeches  and  votes  of  the  men 
chosen  by  the  people  to  represent  them  in  Congress. 

Applying  this  test  to  the  Republican  Party,  its  present  posi- 
tion upon  the  various  public  questions  likely  to  be  presented  for 
its  determination  while  it  remains  in  power,  can  be  easily  stated. 
In  addition  to  the  subjects  already  mentioned,  it  will  be  com- 
pelled to  consider  and  act  upon  the  questions  of  the  tariff  and 
internal  revenue,  bounties  and  subsidies,  pensions,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navv,  federal  aid  to  education  in  the  States,  and  the 
general  financial  interests  of  the  country.  Upon  all  these  ques- 
tions, while  there  is  the  usual  diversity  of  opinion  among  its 
members,  the  party  itself  is  distinctly  committed ;  and  it  cannot 
ignore  them.  It  will  not  make  any  material  or  beneficial  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  taxation,  but  will  largely  increase  the  rates  upon 
many  importiint  articles  of  general  consumption;  and  if  there  is 
any  substantial  diminution  of  the  revenue,  it  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  total  or  ]jartial  repeal  of  the  laws  imposing  inter- 
nal taxes  upon  whisky,  beer,  manufactured  tobacco,  and  cigars. 
Senator  ^^o^^i  11  says  it  will  "equalize  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture," but  whether  this  is  to  be  done  by  reducing  the  revenue  or 
increasing  the  expenditure,  he  docs  not  state.  lie  does  state, 
however,  that  the  |)re.sent  protective  tarilf  policy  will  be  main- 
tained, and  he  gives  no  intimation  whatever  that  he  will  favor  a 
reduction  of  taxation  upon  any  article  from  which  the  govern- 
ment now  derives  a  revenu(,'. 

]>ut  it  is  well  understood  that  an  early  attempt  will  bo  made 
U)  reduce  the  revenue  in  the  manner  just  indicated;  and  at  the 
Hamc  time  the  pcrmani'nt  exf»enditurcs  of  the  gov(M'nnicnt  will 
V>e  enonnously  increiused  by  granting  bounties  and  subsidies  to 
favored  industries  and  private  business  enterprises,  by  repealing 
the  limitation  (clause  in  the  act  allowing  arrears  of  pensions,  by 
ffreatly  i'.xicnd'iw^  the  .«cope  arnl  opr-ration  of  the  ])ension  system, 
and  by  making  large  ajiproj^riations  for  educational  ])Ui'poses  in 
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the  several  States.  The  fact  that  this  scheme  involves  two  palp- 
able inconsistencies  will  not  deter  the  party  from  attempting  to 
carry  it  out.  In  its  frantic  efforts  to  re-establish  itself  in  power, 
it  bid  high  for  the  support  of  every  dissatisfied  element  and  every 
mendicant  enterprise  in  the  country,  and  the  account  must  now 
be  settled,  no  matter  how  illogical  and  absurd  the  proceeding 
may  be. 

Foreign  trade  is  either  beneficial  or  injurious  to  this  country, 
and  whatever  policy  is  adopted  upon  the  subject  should  be  pre- 
dicated upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  views.  If  it  is  good 
policy  to  restrict  such  trade  as  much  as  possible  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  highly  protective  or  prohibitory  duties  upon  imported 
goods,  it  must  be  upon  the  ground  that  the  trade  is  injurious  to 
us ;  and  if  so,  it  certainly  cannot  be  good  policy  also  to  encour- 
age and  promote  it  by  granting  subsidies  from  the  public  treasury 
to  the  corporations  engaged  in  carrying  it  on.  England  might 
consistently  subsidize  steamship  lines  even  if  she  possessed  no 
distant  colonial  interests,  because  it  is  her  settled  policy  to  en- 
courage commerce  with  other  countries.  But  it  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  nearly  thirty  years,  the  policy  of  this  country,  under^the 
dictation  of  the  Kepublican  Party,  to  discourage  such  commerce 
and  confine  our  people  as  far  as  possible  to  the  home  market, 
not  only  for  the  purchase  of  what  they  need,  but  for  the  sale  of 
what  they  produce.  To  tax  the  people  heavily  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  this  restrictive  policy,  and  then  to  use  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  such  taxation  to  subsidize  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  is  manifestly  so  absurd  and 
unjust  that  it  cannot  be  defended  upon  any  rational  ground, 
except  that  of  a  generous  disposition  upon  the  part  of  members 
of  Congress  to  give  away  other  people's  money.  Yet  this  is  just 
what  the  Republican  Party  now  proposes  to  do,  and  Senator 
Morrill  proclaims  it  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  the  absurd- 
ity of  taxing  imports  to  keep  them  out,  and  paying  the  carrier  a 
bounty  to  bring  them  in. 

Scarcely  less  inconsistent  is  the  policy  of  reducing  the  rev- 
enue and  increasing  the  expenditures.  If  the  limitation  clause  of 
the  pension  act  is  repealed,  the  dependent  ])ension  bill  is  passed, 
aid  is  extended  to  the  States  for  educational  purposes  as  proposed 
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in  the  bill  which  has  twice  passed  the  Senate,  and  bounties  and 
subsidies  are  granted,  it  is  almost  certain  that  not  less  than 
$200,000,000  will  be  immediately  added  to  the  expenditures  of 
the  government.  Moreover,  there  is  a  strong  and  perhaps  con- 
trolling element  in  the  Eepublican  Party  now  advocating  the 
granting  of  pensions,  without  regard  to  age  or  disability,  to  every 
surviving  soldier  and  sailor  of  the  late  war,  and  to  the  widows  of 
those  who  are  dead — a  measure  which  would  deplete  the  Trea- 
sury at  once,  and  compel  the  government  to  seek  new  sources  of 
revenue  in  order  to  defray  its  ordinary  expenses.  Many  senators 
and  representatives  are  known  to  favor  the  enactment  of  such  a 
law,  and  if  introduced,  the  fear  of  the  soldier  vote  would  proba- 
bly insure  its  passage. 

But  without  this  last  measure,  the  other  projects  mentioned, 
to  which  the  party  is  thoroughly  committed,  would  very  soon 
exhaust  the  existing  suqjlus  and  increase  the  annual  expenditure 
to  an  amount  far  beyond  the  annual  receipts,  even  under  the 
present  revenue  laws.  In  such  an  event,  the  first  expedient 
would  undoubtedly  be  tlie  repeal  of  the  sinking-fund  law  and 
the  cessation  of  all  ])aymcnts  upon  the  principal  of  the  public 
deVjt;  but  as  this  will  add  less  than  $50,000,000  per  annum  to 
the  funds  out  of  wliich  the  increased  expenditures  must  be  made, 
the  next  necessary  step  will  be  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  or 
the  issue  of  new  bonds,  and  possibly  both. 

To  some  this  may  appear  to  be  an  extravagant  view  of  the 
prospective  situation,  but  if  the  present  Kepublican  ])r()gram  is 
fully  carried  out,  the  result  will  be  even  worse  than  is  here  pre- 
dicted. Large  amounts  will  d()u])tlcss  be  appro})riated  for  the 
navy,  but  whether  they  will  be  honestly  and  judiciously  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  efficient  vessels  of  war,  or  practi- 
cally wjist<^'d,  a.s  was  the  case  during  the  last  eighteen  years  of 
li^!publican  administration,  dep(.'nds  niaiidy  upon  tlie  integrity  and 
business  capacity  of  tlie  ex(;cutive  dej)artment  having  charge  of 
tfie  expenditures  for  that  branch  of  tlu^  service;  and,  therofore, 
until  tlie  jiolicy  of  that  dcpartm(;nt  has  been  fully  developed, 
the  rcBult  cannot  be  antici])atcd.  Nor  can  it  ])e  said  y(;t,  with 
any  great  degree  of  confuhmce,  what  the  general  finaneial  policy 
of  th(j  present  administration  will  be.     So  f.ir  it  has  not  made 
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any  material  departure  from  the  course  pursued  by  its  immediate 
predecessor,  and  it  probably  will  not  do  so.  One  of  the  loudest 
and  most  persistent  complaints  made  against  the  Democratic 
Party  by  its  Kepublican  opponents  during  the  last  presidential 
campaign,  was  that  the  administration  had  deposited  large 
amounts  of  the  public  money  in  the  national  banks  without  in- 
terest and,  as  alleged,  without  authority  of  law ;  and  it  was  dis- 
tinctly announced  in  many  parts  of  the  country  that,  in  case 
Gen.  Harrison  should  be  elected,  this  policy  would  be  instantly 
changed  and  the  deposits  withdrawn.  The  facts  that  these  de- 
posits were  made  under  the  authority  expressly  conferred  by  a 
statute  passed  by  a  Republican  Congress  and  approved  by  a  Re- 
publican president  in  June,  1864,  and  that  every  Republican 
secretary  of  the  treasury  who  has  held  office  since  that  time  had 
made  deposits  in  precisely  the  same  way,  were  either  disingen- 
uously suppressed  or  positively  denied,  and  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration was  denounced  in  the  most  extravagant  terms  for 
its  alleged  favoritism  to  the  national  banks.  But  now  that  the 
election  is  over,  and  the  new  administration  has  assumed  control 
of  financial  affairs  and  become  responsible  for  the  custody  of 
the  public  funds,  the  party  at  once  faces  about,  and  Senator 
Morrill  charges  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  "  opposed  to  these 
most  useful  institutions,"  while  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
continues  the  deposits  in  the  banks  without  the  slightest  intima- 
tion that  they  will  be  either  withdrawn  or  diminished  in  the 
future.  Thus  the  campaign  thunder  which  frightened  the  green- 
backers  and  political  labor  men  in  the  West,  and  induced  large 
numbers  of  them  to  seek  temporary  shelter  in  the  Republican 
fold,  has  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  the  country  has  another 
illustration  of  partisan  duplicity.  In  view  of  this  trick,  and 
others  that  might  be  mentioned.  Senator  Edmunds  is  fully  justi- 
fied in  the  statement  that  there  are  men  who  believe  it  praise- 
worthy to  overcome  a  political  enemy  "  by  any  of  the  methods 
of  deceit  or  corruption  that  are  considered  justitiable  in  dealing 
with  an  enemy  in  time  of  war."  Unless  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  meet  increased  exj)enditures  resulting  from  the  extrav- 
agant course  of  legishition  upon  whirh  Congress  prop<.>sos  to 
enter,  the  deposits  will  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  banks,  and  tlie 
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deluded  voters  ttIio  bartered  tlieir  suffrage  for  Republican 
promises  will  be  left  with  no  other  consolation  than  the  assurance 
that  thej  will  know  better  next  time. 

Most  of  Senator  Morrill's  criticisms  upon  the  Democratic 
Party  may  be  passed  without  notice,  because  part  of  them  are 
wholly  without  foundation,  and  the  remainder  are  not  material 
to  any  issue  now  before  the  country.  What  the  country  now 
wants  is,  not  reminiscences  of  the  past,  in  which  all  parties  have 
committed  many  errors,  but  intelligent  discussion  of  the  present 
situation  and  a  candid  avowal  of  future  purposes  and  policies. 
There  is  one  statement  made  by  the  Senator,  however,  which 
ought  not  to  be  left  unchallenged,  because  unless  all  the  facts 
connected  with  the  subject  are  given,  what  he  says  will  neces- 
sarily leave  an  erroneous  impression  upon  the  public  mind. 

He  states  that  the  appropriations  made  "  for  the  support  of 
the  government "  during  the  four  years  from  1886  to  1889,  in- 
clusive, were  $95,303,053  in  excess  of  "like  ap])ropriations " 
made  under  a  Republican  administration  from  1882  to  1885,  in- 
clusive; and  he  adds:  "  This  is  a  fact  which  silences  all  the  loud 
Democratic  pretensions  about  economic  reform'."  The  Senator's 
statement,  as  he  makes  it,  is  very  far  from  correct;  but  he  prob- 
ably intended  to  assert  that  all  the  approj)riations  for  every  pur- 
jx)se — not  merely  for  tlie  sup]K)rt  of  the  government — made 
during  the  four  years  hi.st  mentioned,  were  $95,303,053  in  ex- 
cess of  those  made  during  the;  jjreccding  four  years;  and  witli 
this  urivlerstanding  liis  as.sertion  may  be  acce})ted  as  sufliciently 
accurate,  except  that  the  a})pro})riations  for  the  liscal  year  188() 
were  made  under  a  Republican  and  not  under  a  Demucratic 
administration.  The  Senator  is  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
appropriations  are  not  made  by  tiie  executive  department  of 
th(!  government,  but  by  Congress,  wlii(;h  during  the  whole 
j)eriod  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  was  divided  ])olitie- 
ally  just  as  it  was  during  the  prec(Mling  four  years — that  is,  the 
Senate  wa.H  Repu})lican  an<l  the  House  Democratic;  nor  is  h(^ 
ignorant  of  the  furtlier  fact  tliat  the  Republican  Senate  has 
almost  invariably  made  verv  large  increases  in  th(^  amounts  ])ro. 
posed  to  be  appropriat<'d  by  the  T)(!mocrati(;  IIous(\  Diii'ing 
thc!   reeent  short  HCHsion   of  Congress  the  regular  a|)proj)ri;ition 
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bills,  including  the  deficiency  bill,  appropriated,  as  tbey  were 
passed  in  the  House,  the  sum  of  $269,024,677,  but  the  Senate 
increased  the  amount  to  $282,672,315,  an  addition  of  $13,647,- 
739 ;  and  this  is  not  above  the  increase  usually  made  by  the 
Senate  at  each  session. 

I  do  not  propose  to  offer  a  complete  and  satisfactory  analysis 
of  the  appropriations  during  the  last  eight  years ;  a  brief  state- 
ment will  be  sufficient  to  show  for  what  purposes  the  increases 
were  made  under  the  recent  administration,  and  will  enable  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  they  were  necessary  and  proper.  That  some  of  them 
w^ere  unwise  and  ought  to  have  been  avoided,  is  not  denied, 
but  that  most  of  them  were  inevitable  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, will  certainly  be  admitted  by  every  candid  man  who  under- 
stands the  situation.  The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1883,  '84,  '85,  and  ^86  were  made  under  a  Kepublican  admin- 
istration, while  those  for  the  fiscal  years  1887,  '88,  '89,  and  '90 
were  made  under  the  late  Democratic  administration,  and  the 
following  comparative  statement  will  show  the  increases  during 
the  last  period  of  four  years  and  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  made : 

Appropriations  for  Pensions. 

Under  Democratic  administration,         .         .         .     |330, 744,600 
Under  Republican  administration,         .        .         .      383,385,000 

Increase, $47,359,600 

Appropriations  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Under  Democratic  administration,        .        .         .     $237,526,091 
Under  Republican  administration,         .         .         .       191,874,810 

Increase, $45,651,281 

Appropriations  for  the  Navy. 

Under  Democratic  administration,        .         .        .       $83,892,601 
Under  Republican  administration,         .         .         .         60,765,721 

Increase, $23,126,880 

Appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Auricultuke. 

Under  Democratic  administration,         .         .         .         $5,069,225 
Under  Republican  administration,         .         .         .  l,v'^98,900 

Increase, $3,170,325 
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Appropriations  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  Democratic  administration,         .         .         .       $18,739,458 
Under  Republican  administration,         .         .  14,185,827 

Increase, $4,553,631 

'Appropriations  for  Riters  and  Harbors. 

Under  Democratic  administration,         .         .         .       $86,871,516 
Under  Republican  administration,         .         .         .         32,938,075 

Increase,     .......        $3,933,441 

During  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration,  Congress  was  com- 
pelled to  make  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  lands  from  the 
Creek  and  Seminole  Indians,  for  the  division  of  the  Sioux  reser- 
vation, for  the  payment  of  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Choctaws, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  eleventh  census,  and  on  account  of  the 
Geneva  award,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $17,- 
991,812.  Including  the  amounts  necessary  to  discharge  these 
unusual  and  unexpected  demands  upon  the  government,  the 
gross  increase  of  appropriations  during  the  last  four  years  was 
$145,786,970;  but  the  net  increase  was  not  nearly  so  much,  be- 
cause in  those  branches  of  the  public  service  where  methods  of 
economy  could  be  introduced  by  the  executive  departments,  the 
expenses  were  largely  diminished.  For  instance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  extension  of  the  service, 
the  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  de- 
partments were  less  during  the  last  four  years  than  during  the 
preceding  four,  while  the  maintenance  of  the  army  did  not  cost 
as  much  by  more  than  $4,000,000,  and  the  sundry  civil  expenses 
were  considerably  reduced. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  tliat  more  tlian 
ninety  per  cent,  of  tlie  incrciused  appro})riations  was  on  account  of 
pensions,  the  postal  service,  the  navy,  and  the  tem|)orary  obli- 
gations just  mentioned.  It  is  diffi(;ult  to  see  how  any  of  these 
appropriations  couM  have  been  prop(;rly  avoided.  Uiidc!*  the 
laws  heretofore  passed,  the  pension  list  is  constantly  growing, 
and  CoiigH'ss  is  o})liged  to  j)rovide  for  the  pjiymcnt  of  all  claims 
allowed.  T]\(t  ]>ostal  system,  too,  upon  which  the  peoph;  are 
compelled  to  rely  for  the  dissemination  of  intelligence  and  the 
transaction  of  a  large  ])art  of  their  business,  demands  each  year 
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an  increased  amount  for  its  extension  and  improvement.  The 
rapid  increase  in  tlie  expenditures  for  these  two  purposes  is 
shown  by  the  facts  that  in  1879  the  appropriation  for  pensions 
was  $29,371,574,  and  for  the  postal  service  $83,256,373,  but  in 
1889  pensions  required  $81,758,700,  and  the  postal  service  $66^- 
860,230.  The  necessity  for  an  enlargement  of  the  navy  to  such 
an  extent  at  least  as  to  secure  a  few  vessels  of  modern  speed  and 
strength,  is  almost  universally  recognized,  and  very  few,  if  any, 
will  complain  of  the  comparatively  small  appropriations  made  for 
that  purpose.  As  to  the  propriety  of  the  increased  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  there  may  be  room  for 
wide  differences  of  opinion,  but  it  is  certain  that  neither  political 
party  can  justly  claim  to  be  united  upon  these  questions. 

It  is  easier  to  scold  than  to  reason,  and  if  epithets  were  as 
effective  as  arguments,  the  Democratic  Party  would  have  been 
overthrown  long  ago.  It  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  the 
Senator  himself,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  country,  if,  instead 
of  talking  about  Democratic  "pretensions,"  he  had  made  even  a 
slight  attempt  to  show  that  there  was  a  single  improper  appropri- 
ation or  expenditure  made  under  the  recent  administration. 

Unless  all  the  indications  are  grossly  deceptive,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  at  the  close  of  the  present  administration,  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  government  for  purposes  and  objects  now 
provided  for  by  law  will  be  far  greater  than  at  any  time  during 
the  last  administration,  and  that  many  new  projects  of  more  than 
doubtful  propriety  will  have  been  inaugurated,  the  support  of 
which  will  tax  to  the  utmost  all  the  resources  of  the  treasury. 
But  before  that  time  the  public  patience  will  be  exhausted,  and 
the  Kepublican  Party  will  be  called  to  a  strict  account  for  its 
subserviency  to  special  interests  and  classes,  for  its  reckless  dis- 
regard of  its  most  solemn  pledges,  and  for  its  continued  failure 
to  give  any  substantial  relief  to  an  over-taxed  people. 

J.  G.  Caulisle. 
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The  first  centuiy  of  our  constitutional  history  had  been 
brought  to  a  dignified  close.  The  recent  celebration  in  Kew 
York  was  not  unworthy  of  a  great  national  commemoration  and 
thanksgiving.  The  order  and  supreme  good-nature  that  charac- 
terized the  crowds  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, adding  a  million,  as  is  computed,  to  the  resident  million  of 
our  commercial  metropolis  for  nearly  a  whole  week,  are  an 
index  of  the  spirit  of  our  entire  population,  and  it  encourages 
the  best  hopes  of  patriotism  for  the  future  of  the  republic. 
Some  things  must  be  forgiven,  as  always,  in  affairs  organized  on 
an  immense  scale  for  festivity  and  popular  enjoyment.  Let  us 
pardon,  also,  the  ovei'flowings  of  oratorical  and  journalistic  en- 
thusiasm over  the  amazing  progress  of  American  arts  and  insti- 
tutions hitherto.  It  is  not  sui'2)rising  that  human  nature  should 
exhibit  itself  in  something  akin  to  vain-glory  in  circumstances  so 
remarkable,  and  in  view  of  national  growth  and  power  so  un- 
j^reccdentcd.  But  now,  in  sober  and  solenm  survey  of  all  that 
suggests  itself  to  enlightened  thought  after  such  a  demonstra- 
tion, what  comes  nearest  to  the  convictions  of  the  ])hilanthr()])ist 
and  the  Christian  who  loves  liis  c(juntry?  Is  it  not  a  serious 
appreliension  for  the  coming  age,  for  the  iit^xt  century,  for  its 
unborn  generations?  Have  we  been  attending  a  funeral,  or  cele- 
brating a  second  birth? 

The  \}iii^t  is  safe.  A  hundred  years  of  stability  have  been 
granted  U)  us,  under  a  Constitution  of  which  even  tlu;  amend- 
ments have  been  generated  out  of  its  own  eleiiK'nts.  Its  "seed 
is  in  itself,"  like  all  that  God  endov/s  with  organic  life  and  re- 
})roductive  energy.  During  the  century  of  our  progressive  con- 
tinuity, what  a  contrast  has  been  exhibited  between  the  older 
nations  and  our  own  !  Km])ires  have  risen  and  crumbled;  over 
and  over  again  the  map  of  Kuroj)e  has  been  subjiicted  to  changes 
of  unexampled  scope  and  signilieari'-e.      l^'rane(^,  alone,  since  the 
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epoch  of  Mirabeau  and  of  the  States  General,  has  created  not 
less  than  twelve  "constitutions,"  if  we  include  relapses  into  her 
old  regime^  and  her  anomalous  condition  for  the  hundred  days 
before  Waterloo,  with  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied 
powers.  Her  thirteenth  experiment  of  revolutionized  govern- 
ment seems  rapidly  hastening  to  dissolution.  We  look  on  these 
things  from  afar,  and  congratulate  ourselves  that  they  do  us  no 
harm,  but  rather  tend  to  our  aggrandizement.  A  confident  self- 
applause  is  the  chronic  state  of  our  popular  mind.  The  perils 
we  occasionally  recognize,  but  which  we  habitually  refuse  to  ex- 
amine and  to  overcome  in  their  germs,  are  supposed  to  require 
no  other  remedy  than  is  sure  to  be  supplied  by  our  good  fortune. 
A  "happy-go-lucky"  spirit  predominates  in  all  social  and  civil 
affairs.  We  have  no  class  of  educated  statesmen,  devoted  to  the 
public  welfare  and  fearlessly  expounding  the  dangers  and  the 
resources  of  their  countrvmen.  All  sails  set,  and  not  a  bushel 
of  ballast,  we  are  careering  over  waters  that  may  soon  be  con- 
vulsed by  storms,  and  rarely  do  we  consult  charts  or  take  our 
bearings.     We  have  no  fear  of  shoals  or  of  rocks. 

"  Fair  laughs  the  morn  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows." 

Yes,  indeed,  and  not  less  true  is  the  poet's  picture  of  the  ship  of 
state  in  another  respect— 

•*  Youth  on  the  prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm  !  " 

We  have  already  reached  the  perils  that  are  engendered  by  sud- 
den wealth:  7>.  jeunesse  doree  ^\\^  a  vmiversal  appetite  for  excite- 
ment and  for  sensual  enjoyments,  with  a  dark  background  where 
the  masses  clamor  for  bread,  or  threaten  to  exact  their  share  of 
the  gold  that  lies  on  the  game-tables  of  the  market.  In  a  calm 
review  of  history,  have  we  not  reason  to  ask  ourselves,  Wliat  of 
this  second  century?  Shall  our  children's  children  see  another 
centennial  commemoration  of  Washington  and  the  Constitu- 
tion? I  think  every  thoughtful  man  must  pronounce  such  a 
consummation  improbable  in  the  extreme.  It  seems  so  to  me, 
but  for  all  that  I  would  not  despair  of  the  republic.  We  have 
every  reason  for  hope,  if  only  we  are  not  untrm^  to  oui'selves, 
to  our  antecedents,  and  to  our  free  institutions.  The  recent  een- 
teniiidil    thanksgiving    has    quickened    the    national    s])irit   and 
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awakened  a  disposition  to  revert  to  first  principles.  Let  ns  seize 
the  opportunity  to  deepen  and  to  give  root-liold  to  wholesome 
impressions  of  the  moment,  and  all  may  be  well.  If  popular  en- 
thusiasm should  die  away  without  making  such  a  regenerative 
process  efficient  and  decisive,  then,  I  doubt  not,  we  shall  speedily 
decay,  or  incur  the  "swift  destruction ''  so  sure  to  overtake  any 
people  that  will  not  be  instructed  by  the  experiences  of  mankind, 
or  rise  and  gird  itself  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  a  critical  period 
in  its  progress  and  development. 

To  make  a  truly  great  nation  and  to  give  pei-petuity  to  its 
institutions,  we  are  taught  by  history  to  demand  (1)  a  capable 
foundation  of  race,  (2)  a  fixed  and  hereditary  sj^stem  of  public 
morals,  and  (3)  a  spirit  of  fidelity  to  national  traditions  and  of 
adhesion  to  tried  and  long-established  institutions.  These  are 
not  all  the  elements  requisite  to  the  growth  and  grandeur  of  a 
people,  but  they  are  not  less  indispensable  conditions  precedent, 
and  they  are  precisely  those  which  demand  our  immediate  con- 
cern. Now,  the  race-requisite  has  been  supplied  from  our  colo- 
nial era,  and  has  been,  over  and  over  again,  put  to  severe  tests. 
Though  a  new  nation,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  an 
ancient  ])eople.  Washington  was  the  father  of  his  country,  but 
he  himself  was  an  inheritor  of  all  that  distinguished  his  charac- 
ter, lie  sprung  from  tlic  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  and  was  formed 
under  the  reproductive  energies  of  laws  and  manners  that  may 
fairly  be  traced  to  Alfred,  and  to  elements  that  made  Alfred 
liim.self  a  possiljility,  at  the  moment  when  Latinize(l  Europe  was 
forfeiting  the  free  spirit  of  early  Christianity.  M'his  Anglo-Saxon 
.stock,  as  we  are  fc^rced  to  call  it  for  want  of  a  better  name,  has 
f)roved  itself  capable  of  working  out,  by  patient  ))rocesses,  its 
own  progressive  greatness,  which  through  ages  has  stood  for 
freedom  and  for  law  in  an  even  balance  of  proportions.  That 
the  conditions  of  colonization  in  a  new  homis|)here  have  in  no 
wise  irnj)air(;d  the  quality  of  this  race;  nay,  that  novel  circum- 
starjces  liave  only  demonstrated  its  resources  as  equal  to  any 
emergency,  has  excited  the  sur[)rise  of  iIk;  world.  What  was 
fashioned  under  a  monarchy  and  an  aristocracy,  has  proved  itself 
capable  of  taking  the  new  forms  of  a  republic;  and  a  (h^mocracy, 
without  loss  of  identity  and  cf)ntinuity.     The  American   Consti- 
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tiition  is  the  spirit  of  the  Common  Law  and  of  the  unwritten  Consti- 
tution of  EngLind,  shaped  by  circumstances  into  practical  mea- 
sures for  a  people  just  weaned  from  its  parent  breast.  We  are  still 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people  in  the  new  world.  The  names  of  our 
presidents,  one  after  another  for  the  century  just  closed,  are  an 
imperishable  monument  of  our  origin  and  of  the  predominance 
which  has  been  naturally  sustained  by  the  sons  of  the  primitive 
colonization.  The  race  that  gave  birth  to  American  nationality  is 
the  only  race  in  human  history  that  has  proved  itself  capable  of 
self-government,  or  of  creating  and  maintaining  free  institutions 
and  laws  that  cooperate  with  freedom.  If  exceptions  may  be 
cited,  they  are  either  such  as  have  been  diminutive  in  their  scale, 
or  have  been  imitative  and  not  original,  among  kindred  races, 
emulous  of  their  brethren.  So  long  as  we  remain  what  we  are 
and  what  we  have  been  from  the  start,  we  have  the  prime  condi- 
tion and  elements  of  perpetuity. 

But  just  here  we  are  confronted  by  the  terrible  fact  that  we 
are  undergoing  changes  similar  to  those  which  have  been  the 
ruin  of  ancient  peoples  in  many  examples.  Successive  invasions 
of  Spain  made  for  her  a  mongrel  race,  and  have  fastened  upon 
her  a  chronic  state  of  decay  and  imbecility.  The  great  world- 
changes  of  the  sixth  century  w^ere  effected  by  the  movements  of 
Goths  and  Yandals  pouring  into  the  sunny  south,  as  the  gulf- 
stream  rushes  into  the  cold  waters  of  the  north.  The  Salian 
Franks  made  a  great  kingdom,  but  they  did  so  by  wiping  the 
Gauls  out  of  their  inheritance  as  one  wipes  a  platter.  In  a  more 
stealthy  fashion,  but  with  equal  powers  to  obliterate,  hordes  of 
barbarians  are  now  flooding  our  fair  estate  and  taking  possession 
of  our  heritage.  We  do  not  recognize  the  immigration  as  an 
invasion,  which  it  really  is,  simply  because  the  invaders  land 
without  arms  and  ammunition.  We  forget  that  they  come  with 
weapons  of  fatal  import  to  our  civilization  and  to  our  race. 
Vice,  ignorance,  corruption,  superstition,  and  hereditary  enslave- 
ment to  a  foreign  court  which  makes  war  upon  all  free  institu- 
tions, are  the  destructive  elements,  w(M*se  than  dynamite  bombs, 
which  they  distribute  through  the  land.  What  boots  their  lack 
of  guns  and  bayonets?  We  give  the  invailers  votes,  and  they 
are  soon  drilled  and  magnified  into  u  "balance  of  power  "  which 
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makes  them  our  masters.  Look  at  the  city  of  New  York — in- 
vaded, seized,  and  hekl  by  aliens,  who  have  presumed  to  make 
it  the  seat  of  war;  turning  its  government  into  the  hands  of  a 
religious  sect  governed  by  priests ;  conquering  and  now  sacking 
the  metropolis,  and  even  raising  an  alien  flag  over  our  Jwtel  de 
ville,  not  merely  as  a  menace  and  a  defiance  to  the  older  inhabi- 
tants, but  as  a  step  toward  embroiling  us  in  the  political  conflict 
that  rages  between  England  and  Ireland.  The  alien  flag  is  the 
symbol  of  organized  warfare  upon  a  great  nation  with  which  we 
are  professed!}^  at  peace.  Our  invaders,  who  have  sworn  fidelity 
to  our  laws  and  who  claim  to  be  Americans,  are  practically 
Irish  and  nothing  but  Irish,  alwa3^s.  Everybody  knows  that 
they  are  engaged  in  supplying  the  sinews  of  war,  if  not  destruc- 
tive weapons,  to  the  factions  that  stained  Phoenix  Park  with  the 
blood  of  a  cowardly  assassination,  and  that  placed  dynamite 
under  London  Bridge  and  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Parliament  Palace 
at  Westminster.  Nor  does  anybody  doubt  that  the  balance  of 
power  held  by  tliese  aliens  overawes  and  rules  the  action  of  our 
legislatures;  nay,  it  creates  the  legislatures,  by  throwing  its  vote 
for  the  servile  and  sycophant  politicians  who  cringe  and  crawl 
at  the  feet  of  such  an  importation.  The  significant  vote  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  against  a  decent  tribute  to  tlie 
memory  of  .JiAni  liright,  is  an  index  of  the  enslavement  of  our 
national  capital  to  alienism.  Let  Mr.  Gladstone  depart,  and 
these  same  senators  will  vie  one  witli  another  to  exj)ress  tlicir 
hornag('  for  a  name  which  wjus  discrcdilably  associated  with  hos- 
tility to  our  own  national  cause  in  the  unhappy  war  of  the 
secession.  Such  facts  are  serious  tokens  of  a  jiojilical  decay 
which  works  toward  dissolution.  Wc  aic  jaj)i<ily  becoming  a 
corKju(;red  per>]>lc.  The  Normans  who  invaded  England  were 
gradually  a)>sorbed  into  Englan<l  itself,  luit,  for  ag(\^  they  were 
itH  niasterH,  and  they  altered  its  conditions  and  its  institutions. 
This  Cycltic  invasion  already  menaces  us  with  similar  eonsc- 
quenc!es.  A  Koruish  prelate  in  Canada  n'ccntly  threateniMl  us 
with  alien  mastery  through  this  balance  of  j)ovver,  ami  point(;d 
out  that  it  had  alr<ady  triunij)he<l  over  the  w<\steni  l*rov- 
inee  of  Canada  and  made  the  entire  Dominion  subservient,  lo  its 

dictation.     The  Canadian  premier,  Sir  J(jhn  MacdonaM,  has  lost 
42 
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a  golden  opportunity  to  rise  from, political  card-playing  into  the 
lofty  position  of  statesmanship.  For  fear  of  forfeiting  the  mo- 
mentary success  of  party,  he  has  betrayed  the  freemen  of  Ontario 
into  the  hands  of  religionists  who  have  long  enslaved  the 
eastern  Province,  and  who  hate  the  flag  planted  by  Wolfe  and 
his  hardy  soldiery  upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  A  similar 
process  is  going  on  among  us ;  it  has  already  transformed  New 
York  into  a  new  Tipperary.  The  entire  city  government  is 
given  over  to  an  alien  race  and  sect,  whose  motto  is  vce  victis^  and 
who  know  how  to  sack  and  pillage  what  they  have  conquered. 

The  statistics  of  immigration  are  before  the  country,  and  the 
reports  from  Castle  Garden  alone  should  be  enough  to  arouse 
the  American  spirit  to  demand  a  radical  improvement  of  our 
naturalization  laws.  Every  year  thousands  who  can  neither 
write  their  names  nor  speak  the  language  in  which  our  Constitu- 
tion and  our  laws  are  written,  become  voters.  The  American 
school-boy  at  twelve  years  of  age  is  far  better  qualified  to  vote 
than  these  aliens  can  ever  become.  The  theory  of  common 
schools  is  admirable,  but  practically  it  is  set  at  naught  by  the 
premium  conceded  to  illiteracy  and  pauperism  of  foreign  birth. 
We  endow  these  with  almost  immediate  power  to  neutralize  the 
votes  of  the  native-born,  who  must  live  four  times  as  long  under 
their  own  flag  before  they  can  exercise  the  franchise  of  electors. 
Why  an  American  mother  must  submit  to  this  discrimination 
against  her  boys,  in  favor  of  the  vomit  of  vessels  that  give  birth 
to  voters  four  times  as  fast,  if  not  already  quite  as  numerous, 
seems  worthy  of  statesmanlike  inquiry. 

But  the  peril  of  ultimate  mongrelism  is  not  less  formidable, 
though  its  immediate  menace  is  less  apjxxrent.  Eenan  has  re- 
marked with  brilliant  rhetoric  and  with  logic  sternly  suggestive 
upon  the  mingling  of  races  and  its  ordinary  consequences,  if  not 
its  inevitably  destructive  results.  When  Christianity  planted 
itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  the  splendid  capital  of  the 
Seleucids  had  become  a  terrible  prey  to  the  results  of  such  a 
commingling  of  races  as  we  are  foolishly  inviting  by  the  opera- 
tion of  laws  that  have  ceased  to  be  advantageous  to  the  it^pub- 
lic.  Such  mixtures  introduce  all  the  vices  and  none  of  the 
virtues  of  the  divers  nationalities.     Hear  ^[.  Kenan.     lie  says: 
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''Bj'alawof  Seleucus,  all  resident  aliens  were  made  citizens;  and  by 
marriages  with  the  Greeks,  his  capital,  after  three  centuries,  became  the 
place  of  all  the  world  in  which  the  human  race  seemed  most  thoroughly 
hybridized.  The  consequent  debasement  of  minds  was  frightful.  In  such 
a  process  divers  races  lead  downward  to  a  common  estate  of  moral  putre- 
faction." 

We  are  not  pessimists,  but  calm  observers  of  our  social  prob- 
lems, upon  which  we  would  turn  the  light  of  history.  If  the 
integrity  of  our  race  can  be  maintained,  and  not  otherwise,  the 
national  Constitution  is  a  house  built  upon  the  rock.  But  if 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  its  actual  state  of  alien  control,  is  not 
enough  to  awaken  what  is  left  of  patriotism  to  make  thorough 
work  of  reform,  the  history  of  every  nation  where  the  Jesuits 
have  been  permitted  to  have  their  way  will  soon  be  ours.  Who 
is  the  superintendent  of  public  schools?  Who  control  the  six 
millions  of  our  school  funds?  Who  these  "godless  schools,"  to 
which  children  should  not  be  sent?  IIow  is  it  that  their  teachers 
are  so  largely  supplied  by  the  enemy?  To  the  salaries  they  do 
not  object;  much  less  to  the  exercise  of  that  subtle  influence 
which  a  teacher  can  exercise  over  children.  The  ])ublic-sclio()l 
system  itself,  on  which  we  drowsily  rely  to  make  Americans  of 
aliens,  is  largely  in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  those 
who  will  see  to  it  that  nothing  of  the  kind  shall  be  effected. 

As  to  the  moral  base  of  a  great  and  self -perpetuating  nation, 
it  needs  noNuma  to  inform  us  that  religion  is  the  primo  necessity. 
St.  Augustin  inainUiins  that  although  the  Romans  knew  not  the 
true  Go<l,  yet,  for  all  that,  the  true  Gnd  raised  their  empire  to  its 
dignity  and  long-lived  prosperity,  as  a  reward  of  the  hardy  virtues 
of  conij)arativeIy  virtuous  men,  who — 

"(UrKpisfMl  thoir  i)nv:ito  ufFairH  for  the  sak*;  of  thd  ropubhc,  resisted  avarice, 
cf}UHu\\i'i\  for  the  ^ood  of  thr-ir  country  with  fici^  spirit,  and  w«'rc  adilictcd 
to  nothing  whicli  was  denounced  as  crime  or  lust  hy  th<'ir  hiws." 

Can  we  expect  the  true  Go<l  to  give  lasting  ])n)sp(M'itv  to  a 
Christian  f)eople,  responsible  foi- .mII  the  light  of  the  '^  non/.s  onlo 
ftrfrlornrn,''  if  it  be  true;  that  our  public  men  fail  in  these  very 
particuh'irs,  and  furnish  a  disgracc;fid  contrast  to  old  Roman  vir- 
tuoH?  If,  indeed,  a  Ix^tter  Numa  was  necessary  to  im])ress  a  new 
nation  with  the  indispensable  requisite  of  religion,  it  must  bo 
owned  tliat  our  Washington  was  never  wanting  in  this  particular. 
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We  began  aright,  under  the  guidance  of  his  character  and  his 
teaching.  How  delicate  is  the  important  distinction  he  draws 
between  a  morality  without  root  and  that  which  is  necessary  to 
the  republic.  "  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of 
refined  education,"  he  remarks,  "  on  minds  of  a  peculiar  struc- 
ture, reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national 
morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle."  This 
is  a  golden  maxim  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by 
public  men,  in  their  anxiety  to  flatter  all  classes.  Our  people 
have  been  credited  with  the  social  virtues  en  masse^  without  ref- 
erence to  refinement  of  any  kind  or  to  education  of  any  sort, 
and  with  supreme  indifference  to  principle  developed  from  reli- 
gion. The  consequences  have  been  fatal  to  our  national  relations 
with  Christianity  itself.  At  the  great  crisis  of  1776,  Washington 
could  exhort  "  every  ofiicer  and  every  man"  in  his  little  army,  "  to 
live  and  to  act  as  becomes  a  Christian  soldier  defending  the  dear- 
est rights  and  liberties  of  his  country."  And  at  the  hardly  less 
critical  period  of  1783,  he  calls  on  the  people  and  their  rulers  in 
the  several  States  to  cultivate  that  charity,  humility,  and  pacific 
temper  of  mind  which  were  the  characteristics  of  the  divine 
Author  of  our  blessed  religion,  "  without  an  humble  imitation  of 
whose  example  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  nation."  In 
this  way,  by  him  and  by  his  contemporaries,  was  Christianity 
presupposed  as  the  universally-accepted  base  of  our  laws  and  of 
all  our  social  institutions.  The  Constitution,  it  is  true,  does  not 
eiiact  this  idea.  What  is  enacted  may  be  revoked,  but  what  suffuses 
the  spirit  of  constitutional  laws,  rests  on  the  base  of  a  pre-existing 
social  estate  which  they  are  designed  to  perpetuate  and  support. 
The  English  language  is  not  made  our  national  speecli  by  stat- 
ute, but  our  laws  are  written  in  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  so 
it  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.  So,  the  Christian 
era  is  assumed  in  the  dating  of  the  Constitution  itself,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  statutes,  the  convoking  of  legisLatures,  the  ordering  of 
elections,  and  all  other  afl'airs  of  the  nation,  and  is  thus  tpiite 
sufficient  to  })rove  of  wliat  sort  is  the  civilization  that  uiulorlies 
the  whole  structure  of  the  state  and  inspires  its  legislation.  Tlio 
common  law,  recognized  in  the  Constitution  and  in  all  our  ci>urts 
for  a  liundred  years,  is  of  itself  suilicient  to  define  our  country 
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as  socially  a  Christian  country.  Not  dogmatically,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Kent  and  Webster  and  others  of  the  noblest  expound- 
ers of  our  Constitution,  but  morally,  and  with  regard  to  those 
religious  motives  and  principles  of  action  which  are  honored  by 
judicial  oaths,  by  the  separation  of  the  Lord's  Day  from  the 
secular  week,  and  by  the  dignity  assigned  to  the  Bible  when 
oaths  are  administered  in  the  ordinary  manner.  For  a  hundred 
years  all  this  has  been  ruled  in  our  courts  of  justice  and  enforced 
by  our  most  eminent  jurists,  but  of  late  there  is  a  base  surren- 
der of  these  fundamental  ideas  in  our  journalism  and  in  all  our 
political  manifestations.  In  the  spirit  of  Christianity  itself,  it  is 
true  our  just  laws  admit  to  all  social  and  civil  rights,  Jews, 
Turks,  infidels,  and  pagans  of  all  professions;  they  are  welcomed 
to  a  full  share  in  all  our  blessings  and  privileges;  but  surely  not 
with  any  idea  that  such  large  and  liberal  dealings  are,  in  them- 
selves, a  subversion  of  our  Christianity,  and  a  proclamation  that 
our  moral  and  social  system  is  extinguished  in  concessions  to 
minorities,  who  enter  our  liospitable  gates  professing  and  swear- 
ing fidelity  to  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  nation. 

I  have  not  dwelt  upon  tlie  apparent  fact  that  our  Constitution 
and  laws  are  essentially  such  as  must  be  called  "  Protestant,"  for 
the  lack  of  a  Vjctter  word.  They  are  such  as  the  northern  nations 
have  wrought  out  for  themselves  and  for  their  children,  and  they 
have  never  been  enjoyed  by  Latin  Europe,  or  by  those  nations 
that  so  long  adhered  to  the  "  Holy  Roman  Emj)ire,"  so  called. 
Th(;  thirteen  colonies  were  Protestant.  Tli<'ir  unanimous  voice 
in  the  Congress  of  1774,  of  wiiieh  Washington  was  a  mem- 
b*'r,  denounced  an  act  of  Parliament  for  tlie  settlement  of  Cana- 
dian ailairs  as  "dangerous  Uj  the  i*rotestant  religion";  and 
recent  events  in  Canarla  liave  demonstrated  the  wisdoin  and  fore- 
siglit  of  tluMr  protest,  lint,  at  all  events,  such  was  the  spirit  out 
of  which  our  Constitution  grew.  Marylan<l  was  no  exception. 
It  was  settled  by  Protestants  so  numerously  from  tin;  outset  tlint 
Lord  P>altirnore  fort\saw  their  spee(|y  j)re(lominan(M',  mimI,  ;is  Mr. 
GladstoiK;  has  observed,  most  sagacnously  he  issui^l  hi.s  tolei:i- 
tion  edir;t  in  ])ehalf  of  his  r)wn  co-religionists  :nnl  ;is  a  me;isiii(; 
for  self  protection.  Kven  the;  family  and  the  successors  of  Loid 
lialtiniore   in    tlie   g(jvernm(Mit   of    Maryland   were    not    Roman 
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Catholics.  But  it  is  not  to  insist  on  the  Protestantism  of  our 
constitutions  as  such  that  I  use  the  term  in  defining  their  free 
spirit;  what  I  moan  to  make  emphatic  is  that  they  are/ree  con- 
stitutions, and  such  as  the  recent  Syllabus  of  the  Eoman  court 
has  ordered  all  its  subjects  and  adherents  to  abhor  and  reject. 
That  court  is  responsible,  therefore,  and  not  we,  for  any  collisions 
that  must  ensue  if  some  who  are  called  American  citizens 
should  accept,  as  supreme,  any  principle  of  an  alien  power  which 
practically  conflicts  with  the  fundamental  spirit  of  the  national 
laws. 

An  unshaken  resolution,  therefore,  to  maintain  our  national 
traditions,  is  the  third  prerequisite  of  our  continuity  and  progress 
as  a  people.  When  vast  numbers  of  ignorant  and  vicious  out- 
casts of  the  Latin  races,  and  others,  enslaved  by  hereditary  super- 
stition to  the  dictates  of  the  Koman  court,  are  daily  aggregated, 
but  not  assimilated,  with  our  people,  they  become  a  menace  to 
all  that  is  dear  to  Americans  of  the  older  colonization,  and  to  the 
institutions  founded  by  their  forefathers.  They  introduce — as 
their  own  co-religionist,  Dr.  Brownson,  has  urged  them,  for  their 
own  good,  to  remember — an  alien  and  a  degraded  element  among 
Americans  of  the  original  stock.  They  come  here  as  aliens,  they 
remain  aliens,  and  they  conspire  to  perpetuate  their  alienism, 
so  he  remarks,  in  fruitless  efforts  to  make  them  Americans  in- 
deed. To  say  nothing  of  Anarchists  professed,  and  of  thousands 
whose  ideas  of  liberty  are  subversive  of  law,  daily  becoming 
voters  and  demanding  the  homage  of  politicians  and  our  political 
journalism,  who  does  not  see  the  peril  of  our  republic  in  the 
balance  of  power  through  which  alien  citizens  may,  by  com- 
bining, become  the  masters  of  our  future  destinies?  In  tlie 
State  of  New  York,  an  insignihcant  number  of  Prohibitionists, 
making  themselves  felt  as  such  a  balance  in  the  late  election, 
became  the  arbiters  of  the  State  legislation  in  the  important  mat- 
ter of  the  excise  of  liquors,  and  threw  the  victory  into  the  hands 
of  the  very  interest  they  professed  to  abhor.  We  are  fairly  warned 
by  what  has  happened  in  Canada,  that  a  minority  may,  in  like 
mannei",  place  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  an  alien 
hierarchy  at  any  moment  when  passion  ov  })iiiue,  or  oven  avarice 
and  venality,  })ersuade  them  to  accept  the  part  of   umpires  be- 
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tween  contending  factions  equally  blind  to  any  consideration 
other  than  that  of  grasping  or  retaining  place  and  power.  An 
eminent  judge  of  the  Supreme  Couit  of  New  ,York  has  publicly 
expressed  his  alarm  at  the  profligate  purchase  of  votes,  which  on 
a  vast  scale  of  corruption  characterized  a  late  election,  and  in 
which  all  parties  were  implicated.  Have  we  already  reached  an 
epoch  like  that  of  Didius  Julianus,  the  Eoman  emperor,  who  was 
the  highest  bidder  for  the  purple  at  public  auction? 

The  late  Eoman  Catholic  bishop  of  Toronto  had  the  unblush- 
ing effrontery  to  address  a  letter  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
during  a  pending  crisis  in  1887,  from  which  I  quote  as  follows: 

**  The  Irish  vote  is  a  great  factor  in  America.  Hence  j'^ou  must  conclude 
that  numbei*s  will  tell,  and  the  combined  Irish  are  a  powerful  ingredient  in 
the  government  of  this  country,  and  the  power  of  their  organizations  is  in- 
creasing every  day.  They  hold  already  the  balance  of  power  in  the  presi- 
dential and  other  elections.     This  is  beyond  dispute." 

lie  goes  on  to  hint  tliat  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  involve 
us  in  war  with  Ent^land,  adding?: 

"It  would  cost  the  republic  ver}'  little,  as  Irish-American  military  or- 
ganizations would  supply  very  largely  both  men  and  money." 

As.sassi nation  seems  a  familiar  expedient  witli  this  writer, 
who  signs  liimself  "  Jolin  Josej>h  Lyncli,"  with  a  dagger  for  a 
cross,  and  says : 

"We  must  not  forget  how  the  great  Koman  empire  fell,  England  is 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  eternal  justice." 

As  I  writ<»,  the  comment  upon  such  threats  comes  from  Chi- 
cago, in  tlic  (coroner's  inquest)  verdict  in  the  Cronin  case.  Very 
signillcant  are  the  following  words  concerning  "  the  combined 
lri.Hh": 

•'We  will  further  KtaU»,  that  in  our  judgment  all  secret  sociotios  whose 
objoct.s  are  hik  h  as  tin;  evidence  hHowh  tliul  of  tiie  Clan-na-(Jael  or  United 
Brotln-rhood  to  be,  are  not  in  hjirmony  with,  and  are  injurious  to,  American 
inHtitutions." 

Is  there  national  spirit  hjft  among  us  to  assert  that  tlic  lime 
huH  c'orru;  to  govern  Ameri(;a  by  honest  American  voters,  :iii(l  t»> 
dernan<l  that  no  such  ])reiix  iia  Irish  or  (jcrman  oi*  Mormon  sh;ill 
be  suflercd  to  qualify  the  AnifTifan  namn?  If  not,  {va^  ijistitn- 
tir)ns  and  popular  government  must  pt;rish  even  here,  when;  they 
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mi<2:lit  flourish  forever  niulcr  the  conditions  I  have  indicated,  and 
not  otherwise.  Have  we  so  speedily  reached  tlie  terminus  pre- 
dicted, as  by  Cassandra  herself,  in  the  pregnant  warnings  of  that 
pTire  and  lofty  genius,  Fisher  Ames?     He  said,  long  years  ago: 

''  The  sovereign  power  being  nominally  in  the  hands  of  all,  will  be  effect- 
vuilly  within  the  grasp  of  a  few,  who  will  combine,  intrigue,  lie,  and  fight 
to  engross  it  to  themselves.  .  .  .  The  idle,  the  ambitious,  and  the  needy  will 
band  together  to  break  the  hold  that  law  has  upon  them,  and  then  to  get 
hold  of  law.  .  .  .  Our  country  is  too  big  for  union,  too  sordid  for  patriotism, 
too  democratic  for  liberty." 

But  even  this  far-seeing  statesman  had  nothing  to  forewarn 
him  of  the  real  character  of  the  combinations  which  have  actu- 
ally come  to  pass ;  of  alienism  entering  like  a  Trojan  horse,  drawn 
over  broken  walls  by  our  own  infatuated  hands,  and  already 
threatening  our  inheritance  with  Fait  Ilium  for  our  premature 
and  ignoble  epitaph. 

A.  Cleveland  Coxe. 


THE   PEOBLEM   OF   POVERTY. 

The  object  and  end  of  all  productive  labor  or  effort,  mental, 
mechanical,  and  manual,  is  consumption ;  that  is  to  say,  all  efforts 
are  directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  primary  products  of  the 
soil,  the  forest,  the  mine,  and  the  sea  into  forms  for  consumption, 
of  which  the  sole  purpose  is  to  sustain,  clothe,  and  shelter  the 
human  body  for  the  time  being.  A  part  of  the  product  is  saved 
from  immediate  consumption  and  converted  into  a  permanent  or 
durable  form,  constituting  wealth  or  capital. 

There  is  much  greater  e(juality  in  consum})tion  than  there  is 
in  possession.  In  respect  to  food,  substantial  equality  of  con- 
sumption as  to  quantity  must  be  attained  in  order  that  the  man 
may  live  and  not  die.  A  certain  definite  su})})ly  of  the  so-called 
"nutrients,"  protein  or  nitrogenous  material,  starch,  and  fat,  is 
necc.s.sary  to  the  maintenance  of  liealth  and  strength;  and  if  there 
is  any  difTerence  m  the  (piantity  of  food  consumed,  the  working- 
classes  {Uj  use  that  term  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  working- 
people  apply  it  to  themselves),  consume  more  food  by  weight 
than  the  riclu;r  cla.ss(?s,  becau.se  their  kind  of  work  enables  them 
tfj  do  so,  and  also  rerpiires  thcni  to  digest  more. 

'J'he  consumption  of  clothing  is  nion*  nearly  e(pial  than  tlic 
provisioji  for  housing  or  dwclbng.  The  gn.'atest  iiuMpialiiics  ai'c 
U)  be  found  in  thu  pnjvisicjn  for  shrltcr  or  the  dwelling  place  of 
the  family.  The  necessity  for  a  (M-rtain  niensnre  of  subsistence 
and  suit'ible  pnn'ision  for  clothing  and  shelter,  is  distinctly  ad- 
mitted by  the  establishment  of  the  alnis-hous<;  (^r  th(^  poor-hous(;, 
where  those  who  are  inea|)able  of  providing  for  theins'jlves  arc; 
provi<led  for  at  the  cost  of  society. 

The  object  of  thcj  present  essay  is  t.o  ti-y  to  make  jtl;i.in  t.li;i,l, 
there  arc  only  thn^c  methods  of  bringing  about  grentci' c<|iialitv  in 
the  conditions  of  men,  or  in  tluMr  control  over  the  ne(H\ssities  and 
crim forts  of  life:  first,  by  irKTCJising  the;  (ju.intity  of  things  pro- 
duced; Hccondiy,  by  devising  a  method  by  which  those  who  now 
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control  a  larger  share  of  the  annual  product  than  they  can  possi- 
bly require  for  their  own  use  and  consumption,  may  part  with  it 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  pauperize  any  one  in  the  process  of  con- 
verting it  to  the  general  welfare;  thii'dly,  by  helping  those  who 
do  not  get  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  in  comfort  and  welfare, 
to  get  more  without  being  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  having  it 
either  given  to  them  directly,  or  taken  from  others  for  their  use 
by  any  process  of  law  which  shall  interfere  with  personal  rights, 
with  the  free  conduct  of  society,  or  with  free  contracts  among  all 
classes  of  people. 

As  society  is  now  organized,  the  distribution  of  products  is 
and  can  be  worked  only  by  one  of  four  methods :  first,  by  barter ; 
secondly,  by  purchase  and  sale ;  thirdly,  by  taxation ;  fourthly, 
by  theft,  either  within  or  without  the  forms  of  law 

There  are  three  subjects  of  distribution  by  purchase  and  sale, 
two  of  which  differ  but  little  from  each  other,  while  the  third 
differs  fundamentally  from  the  others :  1 .  That  part  of  the  pro- 
duct of  previous  years,  which,  under  the  name  of  "  property,"  has 
been  converted  into  more  or  less  durable  forms  known  as  capital 
— tools,  machinery,  railways,  factories,  and  the  like.  2.  That 
form  of  property  which  is  commonly  called  "quick  capital," 
being  the  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  other  goods  and  w\ares  which 
are  on  the  way  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.     3.  Land. 

In  the  present  order  of  society,  relatively  few  come  into  the 
possession  of  so  much  land  or  capital  as  to  be  classed  among  the 
rich.  Very  many  possess  small  parcels  of  land  and  small  amounts 
of  capital,  which  entitle  them  to  be  considered  "well-off."  The 
mass  of  the  people  of  necessity  spend  nearly  the  whole  share  of 
the  annual  product  which  falls  to  them  in  providing  themselves 
and  their  families  with  shelter,  food,  and  clothing,  saving  but 
little  and  therefore  adding  but  little  to  the  capital  of  the  country. 

In  other  treatises  the  writer  has  attempted  to  prove  that  in 
any  given  year  of  average  production,  not  less  than  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  product  of  any  average  series  of  four  seasons 
is  and  must  be  consumed  in  a  corresponding  ])eriod  of  twelve 
months.  If  ninety  per  cent,  is  the  cost  of  living,  it  follows  that 
not  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  average  product  of  an  average  year 
is  added  to  the  ca])ital  of  tlie  country. 
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But,  altliougli  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  of  tlie  average  prod- 
uct of  this  country  is  or  can  be  added  to  its  capital,  it  does  not 
follow  that  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  falls  in  the  first  instance 
under  the  control  of  those  who  may  becalled  the  "  richer  classes," 
under  the  name  of  income.  The  income  which  falls  to  them  is 
doubtless  much  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual 
product.  But  they  do  not  consume  it  all  themselves.  Their 
consumption  of  food  is  not  and  cannot  be  greater  in  quantity, 
however  it  differs  in  quality,  than  that  of  any  other  equal  num- 
ber of  persons.  They  have  more  clothing  at  one  time,  but  they 
do  not  w  ear  out  more  clothing  tlian  the  working-people.  They 
are  much  better  sheltered,  and  in  that  matter  is  to  be  found  the 
greatest  inequality.  But  when  they  liave  consumed  all  that  they 
care  to  consume,  either  for  necessary,  for  luxurious,  or  for  wasteful 
purposes,  still  the  greater  part  of  their  income  is  again  distributed 
by  tliem  among  ihose  who  work  f(jr  wages  or  for  small  compen- 
sation ;  and  it  is  bv  wav  of  an  income  received  for  service  rendered 
to  the  richer  classes,  which  service  is  not  in  itself  productive 
of  the  neces.saries  of  life,  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  are 
included  under  the  title  of  working-])eoj)le  get  their  own  living. 

If  those  who  now  expend  their  rents,  interests,  or  profits  in 
buihlin;^  the  ]>etter  cla.ss  of  houses,  in  the  purchase  of  musical  in- 
striunents,  silver-ware,  or  the  more  cxj)ensive  kinds  of  furniture, 
were  de])rivcd  of  a  large  part  of  their  income,  then  all  wlu)  now 
supply  these  comforts  or  luxuries  would  be  without  work  until 
a  new  demand  had  been  created  for  similar  services  among  the 
working-clas.ses  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  ])roducing  the  nec- 
f-'.-aries  of  life;  but  the  mere  privation  of  the  rich  would  not  en- 
dow the  workmen  with  tlie  means  of  ])ayment  for  s^ich  services. 

It  is  very  important  to  ker'p  the  fact  clearly  in  niind,  that  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life  now  require  but  a  moderate  portion 
of  the  work  of  society  to  be  applied  to  them,  sudi  has  Imch  tin; 
gain  from  labor-saving  inventions;  and  if  increasing  wants  were 
nr>t  developed  with  the  increasing  means  of  enjoyment,  woi'k 
would  be  w.'inting  for  those  who  lunv  j)rovide  for  such  increasing 
wants.  In  order  to  make  this  plainer,  1  have  endejivoicd  to  [)Ut 
these  facte  into  a  graphical  form,  making  use  of  figures  or  cstiniates 
In  uionay  ()u\y  ]jro  fon/ifi.     Following  will  be  found  a  series  of 
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oblong  squares,  I.  to  Y.  For  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  my  computation  of  the  gross  value  of  the  annual 
product  of  1880,  which  I  estimated  at  $200  per  capita^  or  $10,- 
000,000,000  for  the  year  1880,  is  correct.  Let  it  then  be  assumed 
that  square  I.  is  typical  of  this  amount.  This  gross  product  is  to 
be  put  on  the  way  to  consumption.  It  is  to  be  distributed  under 
existing  methods  in  the  form,  first,  of  consumption  without  pur- 
chase or  sale,  as  on  farms ;  secondly,  of  consumption  by  way  of 
taxation,  national.  State,  and  municipal ;  thirdly,  of  consumption 
by  way  of  wages,  small  salaries,  or  the  returns  of  small  farmers 
who  gain  little  beyond  a  necessary  subsistence;  fourthly,  of  con- 
sumption by  way  of  rent,  profit,  interest,  or  large  salaries ;  fifthly, 
of  consumption  by  way  of  conversion  into  new  capital. 

How  is  this  distribution  now  made?  According  to  my  com- 
putation, a  proportion  equal  to  ten  per  cent.,  designated  Section 
1,  in  Diagram  I.,  is  consumed  on  farms  or  elsewhere,  without 
pavssing  into  the  commercial  product.  The  taxes  of  1880  came 
to  about  $700,000,000,  or  seven  per  cent,  of  the  computed  an- 
nual product  designated  Section  2.  Taxes  are  all  substantially 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  immediate 
consumption,  by  government  ofTicers,  from  the  liigher  officers  of 
the  national  goveninient  to  the  workmen  u])on  the  town  high- 
ways or  the  scavengers  who  sweep  the  streets. 

A  certain  proportion,  computed  ])y  myself  as  being  by  far 
the  largfT  proportion  of  the  remainder,  is  carried  forward  one 
Htag(.'  in  the  form  of  wages,  small  salaries,  or  small  farnjcrs'  earn- 
ings, designated  Section  3  a,  to  be  consumed.  The  lesser  portion 
of  thr;  remaindfT  is  carried  f<jrward  un<ler  the  n;im(^  of  "  rent, 
profit,  int<;rest,  and  large  salaries,"  to  Sc(;tion  *1  h. 

Tn  l)iagram  II.,  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  previous  diagram  are 
left  hhmk,  so  much  of  the  jtrodnct  having  been  exhauste(l  by 
coriHumptirm.  'i'he  gr('at<;r  part  of  that  carrie(l  forward,  desig- 
nated ScHttimi  3,  is  spent  for  imnu'diate  consumption  by  th(^  wage- 
earners  and  small  farmcTS.  A  very  small  jiart,  r<'preseiite(l  ly 
Section  G  b,  is  saved  by  working-peoj)le,  and  is  earrieil  forwaivl 
t/)  be  consumed  in  its  conversion  into  capital.  The  smnlh'i-  p.irt 
(»f  tlie  portion  Section  4  a,  previously  assigne«l  1<>  icnt,  intcu'est, 
profit,  and   large  salaries,  designated  Section  5,  is  coiisuiucmI   by 
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tlie  richer  classes  wlio  receive  it.  These  are  relatively  few  in 
number,  and  if  they  consume  or  waste  according  to  their  own 
pleasure  as  much  as  $500,000,000  a  year,  or  five  per  cent,  of  the 
total  computed  product,  yet  their  absohite  consumption  is  rep- 
resented by  the  small  section  numbered  5.  Another  part  of 
what  the  richer  classes  receive  is  carried  forward  for  consump- 
tion by  conversion  into  capital,  Section  6  bb;  but  the  greater 
part  of  their  incomes,  designated  Section  4  a,  is  spent  on  what 
might  be  considered  a  reasonable  standard  of  living,  as  in  the  con- 
struction of  good  houses,  in  the  higher  education  of  children, 
in  provision  for  music  and  art,  in  country  places,  and  the  like. 

In  Diagram  III.,  Section  4,  that  part  of  the  income  of  the 
richer  classes  spent  b}'  them  on  houses,  gardens,  musical  instru- 
ments, carriages,  etc.,  is  designated.  It  is  consumed  by  the  work- 
ing-classes to  whom  it  is  paid  out,  and  it  provides  them  with  the 
means  of  living. 

In  Diagram  IV.,  that  part  of  the  annual  product  which  had 
been  previously  carried  forward  under  Section  6  b,  as  the  sav- 
ings of  the  working-classes  engaged  in  direct  production;  Sec- 
tion 6  bb,  that  part  added  to  capital  by  the  richer  classes ;  and 
Section  6  c,  that  part  saved  by  those  who  work  in  the  service  of 
the  richer  classes,  are  represented  in  the  process  of  consumption 
by  the  working-people  who  construct  the  railroads,  build  the 
mills,  or  in  other  ways  convert  that  part  of  the  annual  product 
which  can  be  added  to  capital  into  its  durable  form. 

In  Diagram  V.,  Section  6,  the  portion  computed  at  ten  per 
cent,  is  pictured  as  being  consumed  by  conversion  into  capital  of 
a  more  or  less  permanent  kind. 

The  working-people  who  do  the  actual  primary  work  of  pro- 
ducing the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life  designated 
in  Sections  3  a  and  3,  whatever  proportion  of  the  product  they 
control  or  consume,  and  whatever  section  of  the  square  they 
occupy,  either  in  appearance  or  in  fact,  now  produce  more  than 
food  enough,  more  than  fuel  enough,  more  than  liber  enough, 
more  than  clothing  enough,  and  more  than  timber  and  metal 
enough  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  the  whole  existing  pojnihition 
in  greater  comfort  than  the  whole  population  now  enjoys  on  the 
average.      This  section  of  the  {)opulation  produces  even  such  an 
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excess  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  that  with  the  excess  we  buy  from 
other  nations  of  the  comforts  of  life,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
spice,  more  than  enough  for  abundant  consumption  by  the  whole 
population.  Yet  want  exists  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  A  few 
obtain  control  of  more  than  enough,  and  waste  a  part;  a  greater 
number  secure  a  competence;  but  the  many  secure  less  than 
enough  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  much  leisure ;  while  a  few,  again, 
actually  suffer  from  want  or  are  erer  upon  the  edge  of  want. 

The  problem  of  society  is  to  change  these  conditions  by  evo- 
lution rather  than  by  revolution,  since  even  the  waste  of  the 
few  or  of  the  many  cannot  be  saved  or  spent  in  a  different  direc- 
tion without  bringing  about  temporary  want  in  the  process.  For 
instance,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  small  aggregate  ex- 
penditure of  the  rich  for  fine  wines  and  fine  tobacco,  which  con- 
stitutes but  a  small  part  of  the  aggregate  expenditure  upon  this 
class  of  luxuries,  coupled  with  the  very  great  aggregate  expendi- 
ture of  those  wlio  constitute  the  working-classes,  for  beer,  whisky, 
and  tobacco,  amounts  to  about  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  all;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  aggregate,  beer,  wliisky,  wine,  and  tobacco  come 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production  and  of  the  consumption 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  possibly  a  little  less,  but  ac- 
cording to  some  estimates  even  more. 

Let  it  be  supposed  or  admitted  that  the  world  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  everybody  would  give  up  the  use  of  liquor  and  tobacco, 
and  difl  so.  It  would  of  necessity  follow  that  about  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  pcoy)le  of  the  United  States  won]<l  be  deprived  of  their 
present  mode  of  getting  a  living,  and  that  iiuiiil>L'r  would  l)e 
more  than  six  millions,  of  whom  two  millions  are  at  work. 
Tliis  but  indicates  the  stupendous  diffirulty  of  changing  the 
present  ni(;thods  of  society,  and  the  yet  greater  difficulty  of  alter- 
ing them  by  legislation. 

After  all  that  may  bo  said  and  dono,  there  may,  however,  be 
tliose  who  will  cjuestion  the  right  of  persons  who  fjili  within  the 
category  of  the  riclicr  classes  to  their  present  share  of  the  annual 
produet,  whatever  it  may  bo,  and  who  will  elaim  that  this  sluire 
would  fall,  under  a  more  just  method  of  distribution,  in  a  great 
measure  to  those  wlio  sort  themselves  jis  the  working-classes. 

In  answer  to  this  claim,  while  a'lniitting  that  there  is  room 
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for  many  reforms,  and  admitting  tliat  there  are  many  defects  in 
existing  laws  affecting  distribution  which  should  be  amended, 
yet  tlie  capitalist  class  can  be  fully  justified  in  attaining  and  con- 
trolling the  expenditure  of  its  share  of  the  annual  product,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  because  they  add  much  more  than  their  own 
incomes  to  the  total  product. 

The  mind  of  man  is  the  prime  factor  in  all  material  produc- 
tion ;  without  it  the  mere  labor  of  the  hand  would  be  incapable 
of  providing  for  an  increasing  population.  Setting  aside  all  dis- 
tinction of  classes,  and  reasoning  only  on  the  qualities  of  mind 
which  are  necessary  to  the  accumulation  of  capital,  it  becomes 
apparent,  1,  that  the  saving  of  capital  at  the  beginning,  however 
little  it  may  be,  is  due  to  prudence,  self-denial,  economy,  and 
sagacity ;  2,  that  the  productive  use  of  capital,  after  it  has  been 
saved,  calls  for  intelligence,  skill,  and  mental  capacity;  3,  that 
the  larger  the  capital  the  greater  is  the  mental  capacity  required 
for  its  application  to  productive  purposes ;  4,  that  unless  capital 
is  directed  to  productive  purposes,  whether  invested  in  land, 
mills,  railroads,  or  works  of  any  kind,  it  yields  neither  rent, 
interest,  profit,  nor  earnings,  and  when  productive  it  increases 
production  more  than  it  secures  as  income ;  5,  that  unless  labor 
did  in  fact  secure  a  better  subsistence  in  the  service  of  capital, 
the  workmen  would  refuse  to  work  for  the  capitalists. 

It  follows  of  necessity  that  whatever  share  of  the  annual 
product  may  be  secui-ed  by  the  capitalist  class  under  just  laws 
which  create  neither  privilege  nor  preference,  the  annual  product 
itself,  in  which  all  share,  both  laborers  and  capitalists,  is  in- 
creased in  vastly  greater  measure  than  that  part  of  the  product 
or  share  which  falls  to  capital. 

A  rule  has  been  propounded  on  this  matter  by  Henry  0. 
Carey,  the  advocate  of  the  higliest  protection,  and  also  by  Fred- 
erick Bastiat,  the  most  radical  advocate  of  free  trade,  which  is 
sustained  by  many  other  writers,  and  which  is  also  fully  proved 
by  the  observation  of  the  facts  of  life,  namely:  ''In  jn-oportion  to 
tlie  increase  of  capital,  the  absolute  share  falling  to  the  capitalist 
is  augmented,  while  the  relative  share  is  diminished."  On  the 
other  hand,  "  the  share  falling  to  labor  is  increased  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively." 
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There  is  one  method  of  analysis  which  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive,  upon  the  question  of  the  proportion  or  per- 
centage of  the  annual  product  which  may  be  saved  and  added 
to  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1780  was  not  far  from  4,000,000;  in  1880  it  was  sub- 
stantially 50,000,000 ;  the  average  for  the  century  was  therefore 
26,000,000.  Now  26,000,000  people  inhabiting  a  country  for 
one  hundred  years,  is  equivalent  to  2,600,000,000  inhabiting  a 
country  for  one  year.  If  we  then  assume  that  2,600,000,000 
people  had  lived  and  worked  one  year  under  the  same  average 
conditions  as  the  26,000,000  had  lived  and  worked  during  the 
century,  and  that  in  the  one  year  the  average  addition  to  the 
capital  of  the  country  had  been  ten  dollars'  worth  each,  then  the 
sum  of  the  capital  thus  saved  would  come  to  $26,000,000,000. 

Deducting  the  valuation  of  land  and  of  public  buildings  from 
the  computation  made  hy  the  Census  Department  on  the  basis 
of  all  the  returns,  that  part  of  the  property  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Sates  which  in  1880  could  in  any  sense  have  been 
called  private  capital,  did  not  exceed  this  sum  of  $26,000,000,000. 
Now,  then,  ten  dollars  a  year  is  ten  per  cent,  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  and  if  ten  dollars'  worth  of  product  saved  had  been  added 
to  caj)it<il,  the  remainder  must  have  been  ninety  dollars'  worth 
consumed  each  year  per  capita.  Ninety  dollars'  worth  divided 
by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  a  year,  gives  a  little  less 
than  twenty-five  cents'  worth  a  day  of  products,  as  the  average 
consumf)tion  of  each  person,  man,  wonum,  or  child,  who  had 
inhabited  the  United  Stfitcs  during  the  century.  Could  the  po})- 
ulation  of  tlie  century  have  subsisted  on  less? 

In  1880  tin;  wlioh^  amount  of  j)roperty  whi(;h  was  assessed 
for  local  taxes  in  the  United  States  was  as  AjHows. 

R*';ii  oHt'iio, $i;j,o:i«,7()r),ni3r) 

Pftrscjnal  i.i«>i>orty, 3,K(;«,i>t>0,(n8 

Totiil,  .  $16,903,993,543 

Tt  will  be  observed  that  the  assessors'  v:i.l nation  on  real  estate 

includ<;s  all   buildings  and   inij)ruvements    upon    land  of   awi^Yy 

name  and  nature.     So  far  as  there  is  any  information  to  serve  as 

a  puidc,  the  afwessment  may  be  about  evenly  divided: 
43 
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Assessment  on  land,      .        .        .        ...        .        .        .        $6,518,383,462 

Assessment  on  building's  or  other  improvements,       .        .        $6,518,383,463 

Suppose  it  be  admitted  tliat  the  land  only  was  valued  at  $7,- 
000,000,000,  for  the  assessment  of  taxes.  The  sum  of  all  taxes 
in  1880  was  over  $700,000,000,  for  national.  State,  and  muni- 
cipal purposes. 

Mr.  Henry  George  and  his  co-adjutors  propose  to  put  a  sin- 
gle tax  upon  land,  in  order  to  meet  all  these  expenses.  In  1880 
the  rate  would  have  been  ten  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value. 
This  subject  is  referred  to  only  incidentally ;  it  has  been  treated 
elsewhere  by  the  writer.  If  the  "site-value,"  so-called,  of  all 
land  should  be  taxed  ten  per  cent.,  the  question  may  well  be 
asked  how  any  one  but  a  capitalist  could  afford  to  build  upon  or 
to  cultivate  it.  This  assessment  was,  however,  much  below  the 
true  value. 

An  estimate  of  the  true  value  of  the  property  of  the  United 
States  was  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  one  of  the  most  consci- 
entious and  capable  of  the  experts  who  were  employed  in  com- 
piling the  census  of  1880.     He  gives  the  following  data: 

True  value  of  farms, $10,197,000,000 

Residence  and  business  real  estate,  including*  water  power,  9,881,000,000 
Mines,  oil-wells,  and  quarries,  including  half  of  the  annvial 

product  of  the  same,  assumed  to  be  in  the  hands  of 

the  producers, 781,000,000 

Railroads  and  equipments, 5,536,000,000 

Telegraphs,  shipping,  and  canals, 419,000,000 

Household  furniture,  books,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  supplies 

of  food,  fuel,  etc.,  in  the  hands  of  consumers,      .         .  5,000,000,000 

Live  stock  on  or  off  farms,  farming  tools,  and  machinery,  .  2,406,000,000 
Three-quarters  of  the  annual  product  of  agriculture  and  of 

manufactures,  including  imported  goods,    .         .         .  6,160,000,000 

Miscellaneous,  including  mechanics' tools,      ....  650,000,000 

Specie. 612,0CX),000 

Churches,  schools,  asylums,  public  buildings,  and  other  real 

estate  exempt  from  taxes, 2,000,000,000 

Total,     .         .        .  143,640,000,000 

When  we  come  to  analyze  these  ligiuvs  for  the  puq^oso  of 
separating  the  valuation  of  land  from  the  valuation  of  the  buihl- 
ings  or  improvements  which  liave  been  j)ut  or  made  upon  the 
land,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of   S(^paratin<n"  that  part  of  the 
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wealth  of  the  country  which  had  become  common  wealth,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  the  remainder  is,  such  remainder  being 
the  capital  which  has  been  saved  throughout  the  period  of  our 
existence  as  a  nation,  the  matter  is  subject  to  some  uncertanity, 
and  we  must  reason  by  analogy  from  known  facts. 

In  the  city  of  Boston,  where  the  valuation  for  the  purpose  of 
assessing  taxes  is  very  high,  the  valuation  of  land  comes  to 
three-fifths,  and  of  the  improvements  or  buildings  constructed 
upon  the  land  to  two-fifths,  of  the  assessment  on  real  estate.  In 
the  country  districts  these  proportions  are  about  reversed. 

On  this  basis,  from  Mr.  Gannett's  estimates  we  may  set  aside 
one-half  the  valuation  of  farms,  one-half  the  valuation  of  the  resi- 
dence or  business  real  estate  and  water  power,  and  two-tliirds  of 
the  value  of  the  mines,  oil-wells,  and  quarries,  including  the 
product  on  hand,  as  being  so  much  capital  or  wealth  saved  from 
previous  work.  This  leaves  the  valuation  of  land  taken  by  itself, 
including  mines,  oil-wells,  and  quarries,  at  $10,000,000,000.  We 
may  then  readily  compute  the  capital. 

Valuation  of  the  capital  invested  upon  the  land,   .        .        .  $10,860,000,000 

Railroads  and  their  equipments, 5,530,000,000 

Teleg^raplis,  ship[)ing-,  and  canals, 419,000,000 

Live  stock,  farm  tools,  and  farm  machinery,          .         .         .  2,400,000,000 
Three-^juarters  of  the  annual   product  of   agriculture  and 
manufactures  (rather  a  large  estimate  in  tlie  jud^'-- 

ment  of  the  writer) $0,100,000,000 

Specie, C12,0(K),()00 

Miiicellaneous,  including  mechanics'  tools,     ....  650,000,000 

Total,     .         .         .    $20,052,000,000 

We  then  liave  what  may  be  called  tlic  true  capital  of  the 
country,  which  is  JiU  iiiade  use  of,  with  the  exce})tioa  of  dwclliiig- 
houscH,  for  reproductive  or  for  distributive  purposes.  The  esti- 
nnate  of  the  remaining  property,  consisting  of  hoiisehoM  furni- 
ture, books,  clothing,  and  supplies  of  food  which  nvc  in  the  way  <>f 
inirncrli.'iU^  consumption,  is  §r>,0()(J,(M)(),O()().  ^]v<mi  if  we  add  this 
it*?rn  t/)  the  r;upital  pn.'viously  set  apart,  the  total  conies  to  only 
$8J,^Jot^,000,00().  Then  dcMluct  the  dwelling-houses  and  house- 
hohJ  funiiture,  b(H)ks,  and  (;lotliiiig,  and  the  actual  ])roductive  or 
rcprryluetivc  capital  of  tlie  country  in  1880  is  found  to  have  ex- 
ceeded  but  little  $2^5,000.000,000.  or  substantially  the  sum  of  ten 
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per  cent,  on  an  annual  product  of  only  one  hundred  dollars* 
worth  2)67'  capita  for  a  century.  Of  course  the  product  has  of  late 
been  mucli  greater,  and  tlie  addition  to  capital  at  ten  per  cent,  has 
been  very  large — much  larger  in  the  aggregate  than  ever  before. 

If,  then,  we  put  against  each  person  of  the  population  tlie 
minimum  sum  on  which  he  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered,  we  reach  figures  which  by  comparison 
with  the  largest  estimates  of  tlie  taxable  property  of  the  country, 
exclusive  of  land,  tend  to  prove  the  utter  impossibility  of  any 
accumulation  of  capital  having  been  made  in  excess  of  two  or 
three  years'  product. 

For  instance,  at  my  own  estimate  of  two  hundred  dollars  per 
capita^  which  in  my  judgment  is  too  large  rather  than  too  small, 
the  amount  available  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the 
population  in  1880,  a  year  of  more  than  normal  prosperity,  did 
not  exceed  what  fifty-five  cents  a  day  would  buy  at  the  prices  at 
which  goods  were  then  sold  to  consumers ;  therefore  this  sum 
per  capita  must  have  covered  the  consumption  of  the  farm,  taxa- 
tion, and  the  compensation  for  services  of  all  kinds,  whether 
rendered  under  the  title  of  rent,  interest,  profits,  earnings,  sala- 
ries, or  wages. 

Now  it  is  very  plain  that  the  mass  of  commodities  of  neces- 
sary use  which  have  been  produced,  has  been  greater  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  than  at  any  previous  period.  The  figures  in- 
dicate double  the  quantity  as  compared  to  the  first  half  of  the 
century  under  consideration.  The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  have  been  substantially  what  they 
were  in  1850,  before  the  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Califor- 
nia had  begun.  Ten  per  cent,  of  this  increased  product  makes  a 
very  great  and  rapid  addition  to  capital. 

If  the  whole  production  of  the  population  which  has  dwelt  in 
the  United  States  from  1780  to  1880  has  been  onlv  one  hundred 
dollars'  worth  per  capita  in  all,  as  estimated  in  the  previous  com- 
putation, then  the  amount  of  j^roduct  avaihd)le  to  each  pei-son 
during  that  whole  period  must  have  been  less  than  what  twenty- 
seven  cents  a  day  would  buy.  According  to  my  eomputatii>n 
for  1880,  the  total  product  was  what  tifty-live  cents  a  day  would 
buy,  and  in  view  of  the  continued  increase  (^f  product  since  1S,^!0 
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and  the  lessening  cost  of  distribution,  it  may  to-day  be  about 
what  sixty  cents  a  day  would  buy. 

Since  1880  the  taxes  have  probably  diminished  in  ratio  to 
product  from  seven  per  cent,  to  six  per  cent.  Interest,  rent, 
and  profits  have  also  steadily  diminished  in  ratio  to  product, 
until 'capital  can  secure  for  its  services,  when  lent  for  industrial 
purposes,  less  even  than  in  Great  Britain,  although  the  current 
rates  for  call  money  in  London,  the  banking  centre  of  the  world, 
may  be  a  little  less  than  in  New  York. 

Again,  any  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  conduct 
of  business  knows  that  there  is  probably  seldom  or  never  one 
year's  stock  of  food  held  in  advance  of  consumption,  even  in 
this  country.  There  is  never  one  year's  stock  of  materials  for 
clothing  on  hand,  seldom  a  stock  more  than  enough  for  the  en- 
suing season  held  in  advance  of  consumption.  The  amount  of 
capital,  great  as  it  must  be,  which  can  be  applied  to  housing  the 
increase  of  population,  barely  sufBces  to  keep  them  under  cover. 
Even  houses  wear  out  about  as  fast  as  they  are  built.  The 
warehouse,  the  machine-shop,  and  the  factory  are  a  little  more 
durable;  but  the  life  of  the  best  machinery  is  very  short;  it  is 
used  up  or  displaced  by  new  inventions  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
years.  "Want  treads  on  the  heels  of  plenty,"  with  oidy  one, 
two,  or  three  years  to  spare  in  the  work  of  converting  the  forces 
of  nature  to  the  subsistence  of  man. 

With  respect  to  land,  which  is  sai<l  to  be  limited,  and  which 
diilers  from  capitid  in  that  whatever  the  quantity  may  be  it  can- 
not be  increased  in  area;  it  may  be  aflrnittcd  that  the  nrcji  can- 
not be  increiused,  l)Ut  the  product  of  land  can  be  increased  almost 
indfjfinitely  when  the  mental  factor,  which  is  the  prime  factor  in 
production,  is  applied  to  its  use. 

'^I'hr;  [)<)SsesMion  of  land  under  existing  laws  by  individuals  is 
more  free  t<;-day  from  restricti(;n,  and  it  is  moie  easy  for  any 
man  wIk)  desires  land  to  possess  it,  th.'in  it  was  when  tlu^  j)il;.';riins 
land<;d  on  Plymouth  Kock.  The  same  amount  and  (piality  of 
work  which  was  then  n^piired  to  reach,  open,  clear,  and  put 
land  und»T  cultiv.'ition,  if  now  direct(.'d  to  earning  wages  in  any 
art  which  develops  the  intcllig<!nce  and  capacity  of  tin;  man 
who  docii  the  work,  will  enable  him  to  save  enough  for  the  piii" 
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chase  of  land  at  present  prices,  outside  a  few  central  and  thickly 
inhabited  points,  in  greater  quantity  and  under  better  conditions 
for  use,  than  the  entire  work  of  the  man  would  have  sufficed  to 
give  him  without  regard  to  his  subsistence,  fifty  years  since. 

Since  1865  more  than  100,000  miles  of  new  railwaj^  have 
been  furnished  by  capital,  by  means  of  which  each  acre  of  1,000,- 
000  square  miles  of  territory  has  been  brought  within  five  miles 
or  less  of  a  railway,  and  thereby  within  the  reach  of  him  who 
desires  to  occupy  it,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  days  spent  on  the 
way,  as  compared  to  months  under  previous  conditions.  Under 
these  conditions,  are  not  the  propositions  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted in  previous  essays  fully  proved,  namely : 

First,  that  under  existing  institutions  and  existing  laws  the 
working-classes  have  been  securing  to  their  own  use  and  en- 
joyment an  increasing  share  of  an  increasnig  product. 

Secondly,  that  the  richer  classes  controlling  and  using  capital 
are  securing  to  their  use,  control,  and  enjoyment  a  diminishing 
share  of  the  same  increasing  product. 

Thirdly,  that  the  share  which  each  person  may  secure  to  his 
own  use  and  enjoyment  of  this  increasing  product,  depends  upon 
the  development  of  his  individual  character  and  capacity. 

Fourthly,  that  all  laws  restricting  the  free  use  of  time  and 
opportunity,  and  all  by-laws  limiting  the  use  of  time  and  talent 
or  skill,  are  inconsistent  with  the  progress  of  society  and  with 
the  progress  of  the  individual  as  well. 

Edward  Atkinson. 
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Tre  necessity  of  election  reform  is  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  American  mind.  Impatience  with  present  conditions  exists 
in  both  political  parties.  The  Australian  system,  being  simple, 
easily  understood,  and  presenting  possibilities,  if  not  probabili- 
ties, of  fruitful  results,  is  approved  by  many.  It  has  been 
adopted  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  and  the  Territory  of  Mon- 
tana. Maine  and  Ohio  have  refused  to  follow.  The  Republican 
majority  in  the  legislature  of  New  York  has  twice  adopted,  and 
the  Democratic  Governor  twice  vetoed  the  proposed  change.  In 
Connecticut,  the  Republican  legiskxture  adopted,  and  the  Repub- 
lican Governor  vetoed  it.  This  extent  of  adoption,  and  tlie 
probability  of  its  extension  into  other  States,  make  it  a  subject 
of  dignity  and  importance,  justifying  careful  investigation  as  to 
whether  it  be  adapted  to  our  customs  and  institutions,  and  likely 
to  result  in  the  reform  its  friends  promise,  and  whether,  even  if  it 
tend  thither,  it  may  not  be  wisely  supplemented  by  other  reforms. 

There  are  four  special  evils,  to  remove  or  diminish  which  is 
the  object  of  patriotic  citizens.  P^irst,  intimidation,  especially  of 
wage-workers  l^y  emj)loyer8.  My  belief  is  that  this  evil,  al- 
though great,  is  diminishing.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  first  ap])carcd 
a.s  an  evil  of  great  magnitude  at  the  North  in  1880,  when,  under 
the  fear  of  losing  the  benefits  of  "paternal  government,"  many 
employers  of  labor  underUjok  U)  coerce  their  workmen  to  V(jt(5 
for  General  Garfield.  The  following  incident,  ])orson;illy  known 
to  UK?,  is  a  specimen  of  what  then  oeeurnsd  in  many  j)«)i"ti()ns  of 
the  country.  In  Sandnsky,  Ohio,  thirty-three  emj)I()yers,  the 
leading  manufacturers  r)f  thcjcity,  anticipating  nulneed  tariff  taxa- 
tion as  the  result  of  the  election  of  CJencTal  Ifancnck',  uniti^l  in  ;l 
circular  which,  in  slightly  disguised  terms  and  not  very  covert 
language,  Hu})stantially  notified  their  employees  that  a  vote  for 
the  I)enHK;ratic  candidates  would   be  ecpiivalcnt  to  tlii5   loss  of 
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wages  or  employment.  Wlion  President  Cleveland's  anti-tariff 
message  of  1887  was  followed  by  the  Mills  bill  and  the  nomina- 
tion for  re-election,  Mr.  Depew  predicted  his  defeat  in  a  "  cyclone 
of  fear."  But  the  cyclone  did  not  follow.  To  some  extent,  per- 
haps, the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.  But  the  prediction 
had  a  basis  in  the  experience  of  preceding  years.  It  turned  out, 
however,  that  the  tariff  debate  strengthened,  not  weakened,  the 
President;  that  he  gained  in  most  of  tlic  labor  centers  of  the 
country ;  and  his  defeat  can  be  traced  much  more  easily  to  the 
labors  of  pension  agents,  than  to  any  apprehension  by  working- 
men  of  poverty  or  idleness  to  follow  his  re-election.  Neverthe- 
less, the  evil  has  been  great,  and  may  revive.  There  have  been 
instances  where  the  foremen  of  shops  have  stationed  themselves 
at  the  polls,  and  handed  a  ticket  to  each  employee,  the  voter 
being  expected  to  hold  this  openly  in  his  hand  until  placed  in 
the  ballot-box ;  and  this  constraint  has  been  applied  without  regard 
to  the  opinions  of  the  voter,  simply  as  a  method  of  helping  the 
owner  of  the  shop  by  suffrage  to  retain  the  profits  he  thought 
traceable  to  turift'  taxation. 

I  have  seen  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  a  large  business  cor- 
poration, himself  a  leader  in  a  prominent  church,  to  one  of  his 
most  expert  employees,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  the  latter 
that  the  date  of  his  annual  vacation  might  be  changed,  so  as  to 
permit  him  to  attend  the  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago  in 
1884.  The  request  was  granted,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
application  was  the  result  of  mere  curiosity ;  but  the  manager 
took  occasion  to  notify  his  correspondent  that  attendance  at  the 
convention  because  of  interest  in  its  purposes  and  objects,  would 
be  considered  by  the  company  so  serious  a  breach  of  good 
morals  and  religious  duty  as  to  justify  his  dismissal  from  em- 
ployment* 

Secondly,  federal  interference,  accompanied  with  violence, 
has  been  resorted  to,  notably  in  the  October  election,  1884,  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  During  Mr.  Cleveland's  admiuistnition  this 
species  of  outrage  upon  the  freedcMu  of  tlie  ballot  was  wholly 
disused,  and  the  example  of  the  election  of  1888,  we  may  hope, 
will  hereafter  be  foUowed. 

Tliirdly,  the  direct  bribery  of  voters  is  claimed  to  luivo  been, 
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in  1880  and  1888,  carried  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  determine  the 
result  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  to  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  popular  choice  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  That 
this  evil  is  increasing  and  likely  still  further  to  increase,  unless 
met  and  overthrown,  cannot  be  doubted. 

Fourthly,  an  even  greater  evil,  of  recent  origin,  is  rapidly 
increasing  and  becoming  an  imposing  menace  to  the  puiity  of 
the  ballot-box.  This  is  the  demand  of  the  voter  for  pay  for  vot- 
ing. By  classifying  this  as  a  distinct  evil,  I  desire  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  bribery  which  induces  a  Democrat,  for  instance,  to 
vote  a  Republican  ticket,  or  vice  versa.  The  bribery  I  now  refer 
to  grows  out  of  the  belief  that  it  is  not  a  duty  to  vote,  and  that 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  unless 
prompted  by  pay.  These  men  could  not  be  induced  to  vote 
against  their  party  or  their  supposed  princi])les,  but  they  insist 
on  payment  for  voting  according  to  their  professed  views  and  for 
their  declared  friends.  They  must  be  hired  cither  to  hold 
tickets,  or  to  drive  teams,  or  to  canvass,  or  directly  to  vote,  the 
ballot  being,  wlicn  cast,  that  which  they  would  have  deposited  if 
unswayed  by  mercenary  influences,  but  the  actual  voting  being 
finally  induced  by  a  bribe.  It  is  to  meet  this  evil,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  greater  than  either  of  the  others,  that  Governor  Hill, 
of  New  York,  recommended  compulsor}^  voting.  It  is  niiinifcst 
that  the  Australian  system  of  voting  docs  not  reach  or  in  any 
degree  tend  to  reform  this  evil. 

We  are  thus  ]>rouglit  to  the  questions:  ITow  much  of  the 
Australian  system  is  essential?  How  far  is  it  likely  to  im})rove 
the  present  system?  Its  iirst  and  most  imj)ortant  feature  is  the 
fact  that,  at  the  moment  just  before  casting  his  ballot,  the  voter 
must  j)as8  a  brief  but  sufHcient  ])eriod  of  time  alone  in  a  room, 
bo<>th,  or  compartment,  where  he  is  exempt  from  espionage,  and 
certain  of  solitiiry  fre(ulom  long  enough  to  prepare  his  ballot. 
Whether  the  other  features  of  the  Australian  system  be  adopte(l 
or  not;  whether  tlio  voter  shall  be  allowe*!  to  vote  only  an 
cjfTieial  ballot,  then  hande'l  him,  or  whether  he  may  carry  to  tin; 
polls  a  prepared  ticket  and  there  change  it  at  will,  it  would  seem 
a«  though  tliJH  seclusion  alone  miglit  remove  mu(;h  of  the  evil  of 
the  present  corKlition. 
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If  intimidation  continues  to  impress  the  voter's  mind  undl  he 
has  deposited  his  ballot,  it  is  manifest  that  temporary  isolation 
will  not  furnish  adequate  relief,  although  by  enabling  a  timid 
elector  to  lie  about  his  vote  without  much  danger  of  detection, 
it  might  in  some  degree  lessen  the  pressure  of  fear  at  the  expense 
of  increased  mendacity.  This  opportunity  to  change  the  vote 
may  also  enable  the  voter  to  cheat  a  briber,  unless  by  collusion 
with  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  count  the  latter  can  identify 
the  ballot.  The  necessity  that  but  few  shall  deposit  votes  in  one 
box,  and  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  seclusion  of  the  voter,  re- 
quiring reduced  population  of  election  districts,  must,  in  some 
degree — it  remains  for  experience  to  show  how  far — counteract 
these  advantasres  of  isolation.  For,  in  an  election  district  where 
but  few  ballots  are  cast,  it  will  be  easiei*  for  him  who  practices 
intimidation  or  corruption  to  trace  their  effects  upon  individual 
voters,  than  where  many  votes  are  polled.  And  this  necessity 
for  the  reduced  area  of  election  districts  is  made  imperative  in 
America  by  the  fact  that  we  insist  on  the  election  of  a  multitude 
of  officers  at  once ;  and  the  longer  the  ticket,  the  longer  time  the 
elector  must  be  allowed  for  its  preparation.  Notwithstanding 
these  possible  disadvantages,  however,  the  value  of  the  seclusion 
of  the  voter,  whatever  else  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Australian 
system,  recommends  it  to  every  patriotic  American  who  wishes 
that  every  possible  buttress  shall  be  supplied  to  the  foundation 
of  our  political  edifice — the  power  of  the  voter  to  cast  his  ballot, 
moved  only  by  his  own  intelligent  purposes,  unterrified  and  un- 
seduced. 

But  this  seclusion,  although  an  essential  feature  of  tlie  Aus- 
tralian system,  does  not  necessarily  require  the  adoption  of  any 
other  part  of  tliat  plan.  Suppose  parties  })rint  their  own  tickets 
and  the  government  do  no  printing  or  distribution,  still,  if  printed 
ballots  of  all  parties  and  candidates  be  placed  in  quantities  in 
the  room,  booth,  or  compartment  where  the  voter  finally  pre- 
pares his  ballot,  the  opportunity  to  defeat  the  briber  or  intinii- 
dator,  or  to  make  him  doubtful  of  success,  would,  in  the  absoneo 
of  collusion  with  election  oflicers,  seem  as  complete  as  if  an 
official  ballot  were  furnished  after  the  voter  entered  the  lun^th, 
provided  the  ballots  bo  destroyed  immediately  after  the  count. 
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The  second  supposed  essential  feature  of  tLe  Australian  sys- 
tem, is  that  an  official  ballot  be  furnished  to  the  voter  by  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  election,  at  the  moment  of  entry  into 
seclusion,  and  that  it  and  no  other  shall  be  voted,  with  such 
changes  as  he  may  make  by  erasing  or  checking. 

The  relief  from  the  expense  of  printing,  afforded  by  the  offi- 
cial ballot  to  candidates  and  parties,  would  be  in  part,  at  least, 
supplied  by  ballots  printed  by  the  government,  distributed  be- 
fore the  day  of  election.  Candidates  and  parties  rarely  waste 
money  in  idle  and  useless  expense.  If  the  government  print 
tickets,  no  matter  when  they  may  be  distributed,  parties  are  not 
likely  to  duplicate  the  expense.  The  real  question  is  not  of 
money,  but  whether  it  be  necessary,  or,  if  not  necessary,  whether 
it  be  wise  and  best,  to  defer  the  distribution  of  the  ballot  to  the 
moment  of  voting.  Doubtless  the  voter  is  thus  left  free  to  cast 
his  own  vote,  without  danger  tliat  it  will  be  traced,  except  by 
some  fraud  of  election  clerks.  lie  can,  if  he  choose,  frustrate  in- 
timidation ;  and  the  briber  may  be  left  in  uncertainty  of  results, 
8o  that  the  inducement  to  bribe  will  be  diminished.  The  bribe 
Uj  vote — the  influence  of  money  used  to  induce  the  voter  to 
enter  the  Ijooth  and  deposit  a  ticket  at  all — will  not  be  affected. 
When,  as  lias  often  lia|)pened,  a  citizen  a])stains  from  voting 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  waiting  for  the  ]>roniise  ur  payment  of 
a  reward,  the  fact  that  when  he  does  vote  he  can  deposit  only  an 
official  ballot,  will  not  affect  liis  conduct. 

Surely  the  pul^lic  treasury  should  })ear  all  expenses  of  the 
prei)aration  and  distribution  of  ballots,  as  ])art  of  the  necessary 
cost  of  the  conduct  of  goveminent.  l>iit  tin;  (jucstion  of  the 
time  of  the  distribution  of  ballots  is  quite  another  matter.  ^Plie 
objections  to  the  distribution  of  an  official  l)allot  at  the  last 
moment  are  grave.  The  benefits  may  prove  to  be  greater,  but 
final  judgment  can  }>e  pronounced  only  after  trial.  Meanwhile, 
the  attitude  of  a  ''doubting  Thomas"  may  not  be  dignified,  but 
it  in  not  unnatural. 

Kx|>r!ri<'ricc  docs  not  help  us  in  this  case.  Americans  have 
been  attracted  to  the  Australian  system  not  only  by  its  su[)po.se(l 
mcritH,  but  because  it  is  su|)poscd  to  have  promoted  the  cause  of 
Iriflh   home   rule.     Members  of  Parliament  are,  with  very  few 
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exceptions,  elected  in  single  districts.  The  process  of  marking 
or  checking  one  or  two  names  maj  be  completed  in  a  second. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  the  voter  have  sufficient  eye-sight  and 
be  able  to  read  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  he  checks  the  right 
name.  Unfortunately,  in  our  impatience  of  government  from 
without  and  our  determination  at  all  hazards  to  secure  control 
for  popiihir  suffrage,  tlie  ballot  has  been  extended,  until  now  in 
most  of  the  States  very  many  officers,  both  important  and  insig- 
niHcant,  are  chosen  on  one  or  more  tickets  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  November  election  in  New  York  in  1888,  six  separate 
ballots  were  deposited  in  as  many  boxes.  It  was  quickly  done, 
because  the  voter  was  aided  by  the  arrangement  of  the  ballot- 
boxes,  and  by  the  services  of  intelligent  officials,  who,  under  his 
eye,  received  the  ballots,  arranged  them  rapidly,  and  placed  each 
in  its  proper  box. 

In  Ohio,  officers  of  minor  importance — for  instance,  county 
surveyors — are  chosen  on  the  same  ballot  with  electors  of  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  The  clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  is  voted  for  on  the  same  ballot  with  the 
judges  of  that  court,  and  w^itli  the  governor.  President  Harrison 
was  elected  to  his  first  public  position,  the  office  of  reporter  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  at  the  State  elec- 
tion for  governor  and  other  officers.  This  waste  of  the  suffrage, 
this  dilution  of  its  efficiency,  has  been  increasing  in  the  United 
States  for  many  years,  and  seems  to  have  no  tendency  to  lessen, 
except  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  favor  accorded  to  the  propo- 
sition so  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Setli  Low,  that  the  appointing 
power  of  the  mayors  of  municipalities  should  be  extended. 

The  prediction  may  be  safely  ventured  that  if  the  Constitu- 
tion of  any  American  State  were  revised  to-day,  the  number  of 
officers  to  be  chosen  by  suffrage  would  not  be  lessened.  Tlie 
Ohio  legislature  submitted  to  the  people,  at  its  recent  session,  a 
constitutional  amendment,  by  which,  if  adopted,  all  State,  county, 
and  municipal  officers  will  be  elected  biennially,  on  one  ticket. 
Tliis,  if  a(loj)te(l,  will  result  in  the  longest  ballot  ever  known. 

The  result  is  that  we  vote  party  tickets,  and  do  not  make  in- 
telliginit  individual  choice.  l*ractically,  the  nominating  conven- 
tions of   the  dominant  majority  name  the  incumbents  of  oHkh-s. 
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To  this  evil  the  attention  of  the  American  public  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  directed  to  render  the  promise  of  its  early  re- 
form probable.  It  may  therefore  perhaps  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
Australian  system,  that  the  preparation  of  the  ballot  quickly 
may  incommode  and  annoy  so  many  as  to  lead  them  to  inquire 
how  far  popular  suffrage  is  adapted  to  the  choice  of  purely 
administrative  or  executive  officers,  especially  those  of  minor  im- 
portance. 

But  the  principal  objection  to  the  exclusively  official  ballot, 
is  that  it  tends  to  destroy  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  "  vest- 
pocket  vote."  Thousands  of  our  best  citizens  prepare  their  votes 
before-hand  carefully,  slowly,  thoughtfully,  and  then  deposit  the 
very  ballot  thus  made  up.  In  times  of  agitation,  and  when 
much  interest  is  taken  in  political  discussion,  or  whenever  the 
merits  of  individual  candidates  are  largely  discussed,  this  process 
is  resorted  to;  but  the  voter  has  always  the  right  to  "bolt,"  to 
"scratch,"  to  maintain  his  individual  independence  against  the 
domination  of  party.  Thi.^  most  sacred  and  valuable  of  Amer- 
ican rights  should  be  preserved  with  sedulous  care,  and  the  most 
serious  objection  to  the  Australian  ballot  is  the  possibility  that 
it  may  prevent  ve.st-])ocket  voting.  I  know  it  is  replied  that 
the  voter  may  prej)are  his  ticket,  cany  it  with  him,  and,  in  the 
booth,  mark  the  official  ballot  to  correspond.  Tiiere  is  force  in 
this,  how  much  must  be  left  to  be  settled  l)y  experience.  As 
yet  we  are  without  guide  as  to  the  effect  the  adoption  of  the 
Australian  ballot  may  have  upon  vest-pocket  voting.  There  are 
voters,  liow  many  n^mains  to  he  seen,  who  are  anything  but  alert, 
active  men,  of  gorxl  eye-sight,  and  with  nervous  energy  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  transfer  from  the  copy  as  speedily  as  re([uired 
for  a  long  ballot. 

Tlie  Australian  system  tends  Uj  destroy  iiidiviflualil y  of 
action;  it  limits  choice  to  the  nominees  of  parties.  This  ah)ii« 
j)Ut.s  the  ofTicial  baMot  on  the  (hifensive.  ^J^K^re-  uvc  those  wlio, 
fulmittinir  the  evils  of  whieh  the  friends  of  the  ollieial  baHot 
complain,  nevertlieh^ss  (;r)ntemphite  tin;  proposeil  remedy  with 
mingled  apprehension  and  hop(r;  who  ghidly  join  in  ndvoeating 
the  i.s^^lation  of  the  vot-er  an<l  the  ])rinting  jithI  distribution  of 
ballots  by  the  government,  ))Ut  wlio  are  fearful  (»f  the  exclusively 
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official  ballot,  distributed  at  the  last  moment,  and  have  therefore 
given  thought  to  plans  of  reform  lying  in  another  direction. 

There  are  cases  in  which  theories  must  bend  to  conditions, 
but  only  where  the  conditions  ai'e  inexorable,  or  the  theories 
wrong  or  insufficient.  If  the  conditions  may  be  controlled,  con- 
trolled they  must  be  to  meet  our  theories,  if  the  latter  be  wise 
and  promise  to  produce  better  conditions.  It  is  so  with  regard 
to  the  American  election  system.  The  greatest  evil  with  which 
we  are  confronted — and  it  is  increasing,  not  diminishing — is  the 
corrupt  use  of  large  sums  of  money  expended  in  direct  bribes  to 
influence  change  of  votes,  or  in  yielding  to  the  demand  for  pay 
for  voting  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  honored  and  respected  members  of  the  Ee- 
publican  Party,  now  a  senator  in  Congress,  once  said  to  me  that 
the  relation  of  parties  in  the  United  States  was  that  of  civil  w^ar. 
If  this  were  true,  the  use  of  force  and  fraud,  as  in  actual  military 
operations,  might  be  defended ;  and  these  would  be,  within  limits, 
legitimate  agents  in  the  conduct  of  elections.  The  condition, 
the  necessary  postulate  of  successful  violence  or  deceit,  is  secrecy. 
Without  secrecy  in  the  preparation,  gathering,  and  distribution, 
or  the  polling  and  counting  of  ballots,  neither  force  nor  fraud  is 
possible.  If  the  newspapers  were  to  contain  financial  statements 
of  every  election  canvass,  detailing  the  sums  of  money  contrib- 
uted by  candidates  and  party  committees,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  expended,  it  is  not  possible  that  hope  of  suc- 
cessful fraud  could  last  until  twilight  of  the  first  day  of  such 
publicity,  or  that  the  agencies  for  its  exercise  could  be  resorted  to 
with  hope  of  success. 

The  only  sufficient  remedial  agent,  without  whoso  help  the 
complete  correction  of  the  evils  of  our  present  election  system 
cannot  be  expected,  is  the  newspaper.  Its  value  as  a  deterrent 
power  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Tlie  purposes  for  which  money 
may  be  raised,  the  objects  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  shoidd 
be  strictly  defined  by  law.  Tliis  it  will  be  the  office  of  the 
constable  to  enforce.  Education  is  the  K'iiitiniate  method  oi 
})olitical  warfare.  Therefore  the  printing  ami  circulation  of 
books  and  tracts,  halls  and  phitfornis  and  music,  public  meetings 
addressed  bv  orators,  and  everv  otluM*  honorable  and  legitimate 
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means  which  may  aid  in  informing  individual  intelligence  or 
quickening  individual  conscience,  are  within  the  scope  of  the 
proper  use  of  money.  If  the  official  ballot  be  not  adopted,  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  ballots  may  be  added;  but  to  go 
further,  the  divine  law,  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  human 
interests  forbid. 

Money  raised  to  promote  the  success  of  political  principles 
and  candidates  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
supplies  of  warfare,  any  more  than  are  funds  in  aid  of  the 
Johnstown  sufferers,  or  contributions  to  build  the  beautiful 
arch  in  Washington  Square,  New  York.  The  newspapers 
daily  publish,  with  names  of  donors,  the  sums  given  for  these 
and  kindred  purposes.  Men  gladly  contribute  largely  for  such 
objects,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  see  their  names  in  print. 
This  does  not  proceed  from  ostentation,  but  is  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  the  grateful  pul)lic  acknowledgment  of  their  gen- 
erosity confers  pleasure.  Donors  also  often  hope  to  encour- 
age others  to  do  likewise,  and  therefore  are  willing  that  their 
names  should  accompany  their  gifts,  and  tliat  in  such  cases  the 
right  hand  should  know  what  the  left  hand  doeth.  Do  not  con- 
tributions for  the  promotion  of  sound  political  ])rincij)lcs,  and  the 
election  of  their  representatives,  as  truly  merit  the  grateful  ])raise 
of  the  public,  and  stimulate  the  gifts  of  others,  as  subscriptions 
U)  relieve  suiTerers  Ijy  flood  or  fever,  or  to  build  a  niunument? 
Tlie  debt  of  party  is  to  its  laborers,  of  the  state  to  ])atriots. 
Thus  only  may  station  lionorably  })ecome  the  reward  of  service. 
AVliy  should  shame,  if  the  transactions  be  worthy,  follow  such  a 
j>ublication  jis  this  in  the  daily  papers: 

RKi'unLK'AN  National  Exkcutive  Committkk,  in  Acct. 

Dr.,  1888,  Nov.    1.    To  John  Wanarnaker,  for  contribution  to 

*•  W;^itiniJit*»  ftXiK-nsos  of  cariipaig-n,"  .  .         .         .  |4()0,000.00 

Cr.  By  ('um\i  paid  M.  S.  Quay,  cliairnian  of  Caiiipai|;-n  ('oin- 

inittco,  to  l>c  ap[)li<'(l  at  his  diHcrotioh  in  promoting'  th»! 

ftlwition  of  IV-njarnin  Ilarri.son  to  llio  prcsiilrncy,  .  .  :{(K),00().0() 
I3y  r;aMh  i*ai«l  W,  W,  Dudh-y,  IndianapoliH,  towanJ  «'Xpc'nHes 

c'lrrying  Indiana  by  tlio '*  blo<;kH  of  flvo  "  Hy.stoni,     .  lOO.OOO.OO 

Total $  100,000.  UO 

Or  tlie  followin;.'  publication  : 
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Cincinnati  Democratic  Campaign  Committee,  in  Acct. 

1885,  Oct.  1,  Dr.     To  Don  Fulano,  cash, $5,000.00 

1885,  Nov.l,  Cr.  By  cash  paid  John  Birmingham  and  John  Tosney, 
for  increasing  the  Democratic  majority  in  Fourth  Ward, 
Preciiict  A,  Cincinnati,  to  876,  on  a  total  poll  of  700  voters,    $5,000.00 

Tliere  can  be  but  one  answer.  Force  and  fraud  are  tbe  agen- 
cies of  war  or  crime,  not  the  performance  of  civic  duty.  He 
who  uses  them  is  a  soldier  or  a  criminal,  and  should  seek  a  home 
among  savages,  or  at  least  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Just  now  Hayti  is  the  place  for  him.  Even  Mexico 
and  the  Spanish- American  republics  are  abandoning  revolution- 
ary methods  of  political  action.  If  our  elections  are  to  be  won 
by  such  means,  let  us  adopt  force  as  nobler,  more  open,  and,  on 
the  whole,  less  injurious  than  fraud.  The  highway  robber  is  not 
so  likely  to  injure  his  victim  as  the  sneak  thief. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  each  candidate  should  name  an 
agent,  and  that  he,  or  the  agent,  should,  under  oath,  after  the 
election,  make  official  return  of  his  expenses ;  but,  great  though 
these  may  be,  they  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with 
the  disbursements  of  parties,  especially  when  it  is  believed  by 
many,  as  in  1888,  that  their  prosperity  is  involved  in  the  result. 
It  may  be  wise  to  require  each  political  committee  or  other 
agency  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  an  election,  from  the  Con- 
gressional Campaign  and  National  Executive  Committee  of  both 
parties  to  the  most  insignificant  political  organization,  to  name  a 
treasurer,  who  shall  be  officially  responsible  to  the  public  for 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  campaign  funds;  but  the 
greater  necessity  is  of  publicity  of  all  election  contributions  and 
expenses — publicity  not  only  after,  but  also  before  elections. 
The  police  punish ;  they  rarely  prevent.  Publicity  both  deters 
and  punishes.  The  legal  details  of  such  a  system  can  be  easily 
constructed.  The  press  would  be  its  most  potent  executive 
agency.  If  the  newspaper  reporters  had  access  even  for  but 
a  few  moments  daily,  to  all  books  of  political  committees,  with 
the  right  to  })ublish  their  contents,  and  it  were  highly  penal  to 
delay  or  suppress  entries,  is  it  not  certain  that  wholesome  day- 
light would  be  let  in  on  dishonest  transactions,  and  that  they  who 
love  deeds  of  darkness  would  flin^  or  rosi^rt  to  some  otlier  device? 
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The  e\41  grows  not  out  of  the  fact  that  the  great  heart  of  the 
community  is  diseased,  or  that  large  numbers  of  citizens  act 
more  dishonestly  in  public  than  in  private  affairs.  But  ours  is 
the  rule  of  majorities;  and  the  numerical  difference  between 
parties  is  so  small  that  the  corruption  of  comparatively  few  may 
betray  the  true  interests  of  the  community,  or  if  not,  at  least 
may  reverse  the  choice  which,  if  undisturbed  by  fraud,  the  peo- 
ple would  have  made.  In  the  unquestioned  civic  virtue  of  the 
people  as  a  body  lies  the  hope  of  the  future.  But  if  election 
frauds  continue  till  the  heart  of  the  nation  be  infected,  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  ballot  become  a  common  fact  of  general  use,  then 
good-by  to  American  liberty,  which  cannot  long  exist  except  in 
an  atmosphere  of  sound  morals  and  high  sense  of  political  as 
well  as  private  duty. 

George  IIoadly. 
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The  irony  of  Destiny,  so  often  seeming  to  mock  the  fortunes 
of  the  individual,  makes  the  developments  and  changes  of 
nations  and  commonwealths  its  game  as  well.  Two  and  a  half 
centuries  after  the  impetuous  Endicott  cut  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  from  the  English  standard  in  New  England,  the  faith 
which  he  saw  symbolized  in  it  has  become  the  dominant  one  in  that 
commonwealth.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  stern  old  Gov- 
ernor Belcher,  of  Massachusetts,  authorized,  by  a  warrant  still 
preserved,  a  search  for  Catholics  designing  to  say  mass,  his  un- 
derlings might  hear  the  mass  in  almost  every  hamlet,  and  find 
the  Papists  whom  they  sought  "  thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that 
strew  the  brooks  in  Yallombrosa."  It  was  beyond  the  ken  of 
any  prophet  to  disclose  to  those  who  founded  the  great  common- 
wealth in  New  England  and  guarded  its  beginnings  from  conten- 
tions by  means  sometimes  harsh,  or  to  those,  their  descendants, 
who  for  two  hundred  years  held  almost  inviolate  the  institutions 
and  faith  of  their  fathers,  that  in  the  space  of  a  succeeding 
half-century  the  sect  which  they  dreaded  should  gain,  and  hold 
with  their  descendants,  with  little  difference  in  shares,  the  land 
of  their  hopes,  and  the  power  to  aggrandise  or  weaken  the  insti- 
tutions which  they  made  its  peculiar  strength  and  glory. 

It  may  be  that  in  years  to  come  some  descendant  of  the  Puri- 
tans shall  stand  in  Boston  solitary  amidst  a  throng  ot  these  later 
citizens  who  love  not  the  founders,  and  shall  "weep  a  people 
inurned  and  their  greatness  changed  to  an  empty  name."  It 
may  be  that  the  children  of  these  later  citizens  shall  be  taught, 
as  so  manv  now  are  being  taught,  only  of  tlie  intolerance  of  the 
Puritans.  It  may  be  that  the  love  and  reverence  for  their  fore- 
fathers, that  have  burned  like  a  sacred  llaine  in  the  hearts  of  the 
sons  of  New  England,  will  grow  dim  with  the  coming  changeful 
years  and  find  no  shrine  for  their  ])reservation.  Wlio  can  know? 

The  l\iritaiis  did   not  come  to  the   new   world   to  establish 
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religious  freedom  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  tlie  term,  under 
which  conflicting  creeds  and  clashing  opinions  should  dwell  side 
by  side,  like  quarrelsome  neighbors,  to  mar  the  harmony  and 
prosperity  of  the  colony  they  sought  to  establish.  They  had 
lonor  led  a  troubled  life  for  conscience's  sake.  Thev  had  now 
made  well-nigh  the  last  sacrifice,  placing  an  ocean  between  them- 
selves and  most  earthly  objects  of  their  love.  Having  paid  the 
heavy  price,  why  should  they  not  enjoy  the  purchase?  "That 
we  might  therefore  enjoy  divine  worship  without  the  human 
mixtures,"  said  pathetically  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
in  1660,  "without  offense  either  to  God,  man,  or  our  own  con- 
science, we,  with  leave  but  not  without  tears,  departed  from 
country,  kindred,  and  fathers'  houses  into  this  Patmos." 

They  made  the  closest  union  of  church  and  state,  and  out  of 
this  commingling  of  religious  and  political  creeds  came  their  dis- 
trust and  intolerance  of  those  whose  belief  clashed  with  their 
own.  It  was  not  through  hatred  of  their  opinions,  but  through 
fear  of  their  disintegrating  and  disturbing  influences,  that  the 
Quaker  and  the  Ba})tist  were  sent  beyond  their  borders  and  the 
Catholic  denied  entrance  witliin  them.  If,  witli  larger  scope  of 
vision  now  toward  God  and  man,  we  condemn  as  narrow  their 
defensive  measures,  we  must  remember  that  they  were  defensive 
measures,  and  tliat  the  commonwealth  tliat  they  founded  and 
protected  lias  held  nc^rmally  to  the  higli  definition  given  to  civil 
liberty  by  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts,  John  AViiitlirop: 
"the  liberty  that  honors  authr)rity;  the  liberty  to  that  only 
which  is  good,  just,  and  true."  licneath  their  fostering  care  the 
town  meeting  was  established  to  })rcservc  democracy  and  self- 
government,  the  common  sfliool  difTnscd  knowlodnrp^  nTid  the 
love  of  liberty  so  tlirobbed  in  every  pulse  that  when  the  struggle 
for  indejKTidcnce  carn(;,  Lord  Camden  callc'l  Massa(;husetts  "the 
ring-leading  colony  ";  and  Seeley  declares  that  "  tln^  spirit  of  the 
pilgrim  fathers  found  the  j)owor  to  turn  the  offended  eolon- 
ist«  inUj  a  new  nation."  More  than  half  of  the  continental  troo])S 
in  that  war  came  from  New  England,  and  more  than  a  fourth  from 
MaHsachusetts  alone.      (Test  hi  rpndm  drs  mnrts  tjiii  rrvji  la  jxiLrie. 

The  peopl(!  of  this  colony  were  a  homogeneous  ])eople,  and 
almost  purely  English. 
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''  About  one  in  a  hundred  could  say  that  his  family  came  from  Scot- 
land or  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  one  in  five  hundred  may  have  been  the 
grandchild  of  a  Huguenot.  Extreme  poverty  was  almost  unknown,  and 
there  were  few  who  could  not  read  and  write.  Upon  religious  and  political 
questions  these  people  thought  very  much  alike.  Except  upon  the  sea- 
coast  nearly  all  the  people  lived  upon  farms  ;  but  all  along  the  coast  were 
many  who  lived  by  fishing  and  by  building  ships,  and  in  the  towns  dwelt 
many  merchants  grown  rich  by  foreign  trade."* 

From  this  picture  of  the  New  England  of  a  century  ago,  look 
upon  this  of  the  Massachusetts  of  the  present  decade.  In  place 
of  a  homogeneous  people  of  common  faith  and  common  speech 
and  common  love  for  the  commonwealth  and  reverence  for  its 
traditions,  in  the  factory  towns  and  commercial  cities  dwell  great 
populations  diverse  in  creed  and  in  tongue,  untrained  to  liberty 
and  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  with  no  respect  for 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  from  which  has  sprung  our  fatherland. 
Out  of  a  population  of  1,942,141,  according  to  the  census  of 
1885,  the  foreign-born  number  626,867,  not  including  such  chil- 
dren of  alien  parentage  as  have  been  born  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  122,268  illiterate  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  of 
whom  88.63  per  cent,  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  only  6.78  per  cent, 
were  born  in  this  State.  The  foreign-born  represent  one-fifth  of  the 
people  employed  in  agriculture,  one-half  of  those  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  two-fifths  of  those  employed  in  the  manufactures, 
and  two-thirds  of  those  employed  in  mining  and  as  laborers. 

Striking  as  the  contrast  is  in  a  material  point  of  view,  the 
religious  and  political  changes  are  far  more  strongly  marked. 
At  the  close  of  the  revolution  the  Koman  Catholic  population  of 
the  confederated  States  numbered  less  than  80,000  in  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  4,000,000 — three-fourths  of  one  per  cent.  The  ''  Cath- 
olic Directory  "  of  the  current  year  gives  the  number  of  Koman 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  as  8,157,676,  out  of  a  population 
estimated  at  64,000,000.  At  the  close  of  the  revolution  there 
was  scarcely  a  corporal's  guard  of  them  in  New  England.  To- 
day they  chiim  to  be  1,211,000  strong,  in  a  po})uhition  of  4,500,- 
000.  They  constitute  one-eighth  of  the  popiihition  of  the 
United  States,  one-fourth  of  tlie  population  of  Now  Enghuul,  and 
two-fifths  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts.     They  are  strongest 

*  ''The  War  of  liulepeudence."     By  John  Fisko. 
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in  the  great  centers  of  population,  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  claim  to  hold  the  political  power  in  sixty-nine 
of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  old  Bay  State. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  Abbe  de  la  Poterie,  an  ex-chaplain 
of  the  French  navy,  gathered  the  five  score  souls  who  constituted 
the  Catholic  population  of  Boston  and  vicinity  into  a  little 
chapel  on  School  Street,  and  said  the  first  public  mass  in  New 
England.  After  him,  Matignon,  a  French  priest  exiled  by  the 
French  revolution,  a  devout,  polite,  and  scholarly  man,  minis- 
tered to  this  little  flock.  He  wiis  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  John 
Thayer,  who  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  a  Congregational 
minister  in  his  early  service,  and  who,  while  traveling  in  Europe, 
embraced  Catholicism,  became  a  priest,  and  was  assigned  to 
Boston.  In  1800,  a  vear  after  President  John  Adams  had 
headed  a  subscription  for  the  building  of  the  first  Catholic 
church  there,  the  Catholic  population  of  Boston  was  1,500.  In 
1808  Boston  was  made  an  episcopal  see,  its  diocese  embracing 
all  New  England.  In  1825  there  wxre  four  priests  in  Boston, 
two  of  whom  were  ordained  that  year;  and  in  the  same  year 
Fen  wick,  of  Maryland,  one  of  tlie  first  to  join  the  Society  of 
Jesus  after  its  revival,  came  to  Boston  as  bishop.  In  1830  the 
Catholic  population  of  Boston  was  about  10,000,  still  ministered 
to  by  one  bishop  and  four  priests.  Within  a  half-century  there- 
after the  number  of  the  laity  swelled  to  15U,000,  and  the  number  of 
priests  to  90.  To-day  the  ecclesia.stical  authority  <>f  Now  England 
is  lield  by  onearchi>ishop  andsixbish()j)s,  c()ntn.)lling82()churclies, 
chapels,  and  station.s,  942  priests,  and  a  j)opulation  of  i,li  11,000. 

Two  great  currents  of  immigration,  the  onrlicr  from  ill-stnrrcd 
Ireland,  the  later  from  the  French  Provinces  of  Canada,  have 
made  a  marked  change,  not  only  in  the  jtopulation,  l)ut  in  the 
ecclesiastical  status,  tin;  politic;il  position,  an<l  tin;  ])robnble 
future  of  New  England.  The  Irish  immigration  in  large  ninn- 
bers  began  in  1847,  the  Canadian  French  immigration  twenty 
years  later.  Tf)  the  incf)ming  r)f  those  aliens  there  is  no  chock, 
two  HUcccHsive  steamers  of  one  line  bringing  to  th<;  ])ort  of  lios- 
tr^n  in  Aj»ril  last  2,100  stoerage  pa.ssong('rs  from  Ireland,  eleven- 
twelfths  of  whom  intended  settling  in  Now  England,  and 
almcjst  every  train   fn^m  Canada  bringing  from  one  to  three  ears 
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filled  with  French  Canadians  seeking  new  homes  in  Massachu- 
setts and  her  sister  States. 

When  first  the  great  exodus  from  Ireland  to  the  United 
States  scattered  so  widely  the  Irish  immigrants  in  the  cities  and 
through  the  country,  the  clergy  in  Ireland  feared  the  effect  upon 
the  faith  they  carried  with  them.  Eemoved  from  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  living  among  a  Protestant  people 
representing  in  its  highest  form  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
there  was  danger  that  the  authority  of  the  church  would  wane  with 
them,  and  that  they  would  become  amalgamated  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  the  Catholic  shepherd  sought  diligently  the 
sheep  of  the  fold,  made  it  possible  for  the  mission  service  of  the 
church  to  reach  each  distant  member,  kept  hold  upon  the 
children,  brought  the  atoms  of  the  church  within  the  power 
of  cohesion,  and,  by  carefully  watching  over  the  marriages,  keep- 
ing his  people  separate,  in  blood  as  well  as  religion,  made  them  an 
organization  apart  from  the  people  among  whom  they  settled,  and 
in  loyalty  and  obedience  to  their  spiritual  leaders  as  faithful  as 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  the  old  world. 

How  rapidly  the  French  Canadian  element  in  New  England, 
the  great  rival  there  of  the  Irish  in  numerical  strength  and  zealous 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  increased,  is  shown  by 
a  few  statistics  from  the  manufacturing  cities.  In  the  city  of 
Lewiston,  Me.,  the  children  of  Canadian  parentage  almost  equal 
those  of  American  and  of  Irish  parentage  combined.  In  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  out  of  a  population  of  40,000,  12,000  are  of  this 
nationality.  In  Nashua,  out  of  a  population  of  17,500,  5,500  are 
of  this  nationality,  a  gain  of  fully  one-half  in  five  years.  In 
Lowell,  Mass.,  they  constitute  one-third  of  the  population.  In 
Ilolyoke  the  children  of  Canadian  parentage  are  to  those  of 
American  parentage  as  five  to  two.  In  Fall  River,  in  1859,  there 
was  one  French  Canadian  family;  in  1874  this  class  liad  in- 
creased to 6,000  souls;  in  the  next  decade  that  number  was  more 
than  doubled;  and  to-day  they  number  there  full  20,000.  lu 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  they  constitute  two-fifths  of  the  ])opulation. 

Lowell  speaks  of  wars  and  disturbances  as 

**  Abolisheil  in  the  truce  of  cDiiuiion  spoecli 
And  mutual  coniloit  of  tlie  nu>tlu»i-  ton^iio."* 

*''Tlu>C'iithrilnil." 
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In  the  large  and  increasing  immigration  of  this  people  from  the 
north,  establishing  centers  in  every  manufacturing  village,  ten- 
anting the  farms  in  many  rural  districts,  and  strongly  tenacious 
of  their  own  language  and  their  own  customs.  New  England 
faces  a  most  difficult  problem — how  to  obtain  the  truce  of  com- 
mon speech.     Says  "  La  Presse^^  of  Montreal: 

"  The  Canadians  hold  before  all  and  above  all  to  their  institutions  by 
which  they  may  worship  according  to  their  own  faith  and  speak  their  own 
language.  They  seek  to  implant  the  institutions  of  Canada  wherever  they 
go.  We  see  our  emigrant  compatriots,  as  soon  as  they  form  a  center,  de- 
mand a  Canadian  priest,  construct  a  church,  found  Catholic  schools,  and 
form  themselves  into  a  society  of  St.  Jean-Baptiste.  This  proves  that  they 
wish  to  remain  Canadians  upon  tlie  foreign  soil."' 

In  "  Ze  Travailleur^''  a  French  paper  published  in  Worcester, 
a  contributor  publishes  a  day  dream,  which  illustrates  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  French  Canadian  leaders  in  Kew  Eng- 
land. He  speaks  of  having  heard  in  the  deep  forests  of  Islet, 
near  the  American  line,  the  voice  of  one  singing  across  the 
border  the  chorus  of  that  most  patriotic  of  French  Canadian  pop- 
ular songs : 

"  O  Caruida,  vion  jmyn,  vipft  ajiwurs  ; 
Canada,  rrum  pays,  mes  a/ziours." 

In  his  imagination 

"the  song  becomes  a  concert  of  unspeakable  harmony;  the  single  voice 
becomes  the  unison  of  the  half-million  of  P>ench  Canadians  of  New  Eng- 
land singing  in  chorus,  m  perfect  accord,  the  patriotic  hosanna.  In  spirit 
transported  to  the  American  soil,  I  saw  the  touching  and  moving  spectiicle 
of  a  little  people  closed  around  a  flag  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  opening 
a  way,  bro.'id  and  sure,  through  an  immense  asscmljly  gathered  from 
all  the  r'dutj^  of  the  world.  It  is  indeed  in  that  strong  and  noble  atti- 
tude that  we  find  to-day  the  French  Canaxlian  colonists  of  the  United 
States,  dwelling  as  a  body,  French  in  customs  and  spirit,  and  remaining 
true  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  .  .  .  May  you  ever,  brothers  in  that 
country,  blend  in  unalU^rable  love  these  grand  religious  and  national  tradi- 
tions which  have  Bav«'d  from  shipwreck  the  French  Canadian  people  at  a 
time  when,  according  to  all  liiiiuan  foresight,  it  must  inevitably  have 
jx-nshed  !  "  * 

There  are  many  Frencli  pajicrs  published  in  New  Kngland, 
circulating  largely  and    almost   exclusively  among    the   French 

♦  '•  La  TravdilUiur:'     February  5th,  18H». 
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Canadian  population,  and  strengthening  by  almost  every  issue 
fidelity  to  the  motto,  "  Our  faith  and  our  language  before  all." 
The  St.  Jean-Baptiste  societies  are  incorporated  mutual-aid 
organizations;  but  that  their  object  is  a  deeper  one  than  the 
mere  giving  of  brotherly  help,  is  shown  in  some  of  their  charters, 
wherein  the  first  purpose  of  the  society  is  stated  to  be,  to  pre- 
serve intact  their  "  customs,  principles,  language,  and  religion; 
to  raise  up  and  preserve  the  honor  of  the  French  Canadian  nation- 
ality to  the  level  of  other  nationalities  "  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  live.*  The  call  for  a  convention  of  the  French  Canadians 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  to  be  held  in  August,  states 
as  two  objects  to  be  considered,  the  prevention  of  assimilation, 
and  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  the  use  of  the  French 
language  in  families.  Formerly  emigration  to  the  United  States 
was  not  favored  by  the  clergy  of  Canada,  but  lately  they  have 
rather  encouraged  it,  and  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
matter  of  establishing  a  French  coadjutor  with  every  bishop  in 
New  England.  The  Canadian  French  population  in  New  Eng- 
land is  in  number  nearly  half  a  million. 

With  the  population  of  New  England  so  transformed ;  with 
the  incoming  in  such  large  numbers  of  aliens,  who,  possessing 
many  virtues,  yet  lack  training  in  self-government  and  sympathy 
with  the  institutions  amid  which  they  are  transplanted ;  with  the 
decline  of  the  town  meeting,  which  Jefferson  called  "  the  wisest 
invention  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise 
of  self-government  and  for  its  preservation,"  and  the  substitution 
of  the  ward  caucus,  which  is  no  longer  a  place  for  open  discus- 
sion but  for  the  carrying  out  openly  of  what  has  been  devised 
secretly  in  some  other  caucus;  and,  more  than  all,  with  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  Catholic  h-ierarchy  opposed  to  the 
common  education  of  the  children,  the  question  of  how  the  com- 
mon sympathy — a  vital  condition  of  a  republican  government — 
is  to  be  preserved,  is  a  most  important  one. 

The  parochial  schools  in  New  England  do  not  differ  from 

those  established  in  other  States.     The  church  there  has  been 

obedient  to  the  decree  of  the  Baltimore  Council.     It  is  educating, 

in   192   parochial   schools,   72,000  chiUlren — an  average  of  875 

*Cliarter  of  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  Society. 
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pupils  to  a  school.  The  largest  and  most  famous  Protestant 
private  schools  there  have  each  about  300  pupils  enrolled.  Two 
hundred  and  forty  such  schools  would  be  needed  to  make  their 
attendance  equal  to  the  parochial  schools.  The  education  given 
in  the  Irish  parochial  schools  in  itself  furnishes  cause  for  little 
criticism.  In  the  French  Catholic  schools  the  French  language 
is  made  the  dominant  language.  It  is  the  native  language  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  the  language  of  the  school  room  and 
the  play-ground,  and  shares  with  English  the  time  devoted  to 
teaching.  The  school  officials  in  nearly  all  places  deem  silence 
in  reference  to  these  schools  to  be  discretion.  Whenever  criti- 
cism is  made,  the  basis  for  it  is  the  failure  of  the  school  to  fit 
the  child  for  American  citizenship.  Thus,  in  the  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  school  report  for  1887  we  read : 

"The  truant  officer  has  granted  610  certificates  allowing  children  to 
work.  All  of  the  Irish  and  French,  or  72  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  had  ob- 
tained the  schooling  necessary  to  obtain  their  certificates  in  the  parochial 
schools.  .  .  .  Less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  258  French  children  could  read  the 
simplest  words  in  the  language  of  this  country.  This  indicates  that  the 
French  parochial  schools,  from  which  these  children  came,  are  making  no 
effort  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  language  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  and  of  the  nation  in  which  they  are  soon  to  become  citizens. 
This  Ls  repugnant  to  our  national  idea,  if  not  contrary  to  our  laws,  and  is  a 
state  of  affairs  which  ought  not  to  exist  on  American  soil." 

In  the  public  schools  of  Manchester,  out  of  3,670  pupils  en- 
rolled, 1,437  were  the  children  of  aliens — French,  German,  Swed- 
ish, English,  Scotch,  Nova  Scotian,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Danish, 
and  Russian.  In  Lewiston,  Me.,  out  of  6,7'Sl  minors,  only  1,859 
were  of  American  parentage,  tlie  nationalities  of  the  others  being 
as  diverse  as  those  mcnticmed  aljovc.  In  Ilolyoke,  Mass.,  out  of 
6,21^7,  only  843  were  of  American  parentage,  in  Woonsocket, 
li.  1.,  less  than  half  the  children  of  school  age,  as  given  by  the 
w;hof)l  census,  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  school 
rcj)ort  of  1888  says: 

"The  influx  of  French  Canadians  is  every  year  quite  large,  and  it  has 
become  a  senous  rjuestion  how  they  can  best  be  assimilated.  Tlir  education 
of  the  nuinH*'.H  ih  with  us  a  fiiridamental  piinciph;.  .  .  .  Schools  are 
estabiiHJM'd,  instruction  [jrovided.  that  the  childifri  of  all  alike  may  become 
uwrful  and  patriotic  ciii/AiUH.  Hut  do  we  realize  that  th<;re  are  hundnMls  of 
children  going  to  school  here  whose  instruction  has  no  more  to  do  toward 
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making-  them  good  American  citizens  than  does  the  instruction  of  Canadian 
children?" 

A  few  years  ago  the  attention  of  the  school  board  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  was  drawn  to  a  private  school  for  French  Canadian  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  public  schools  to  attend 
it.  On  visiting  it  they  found  it  located  in  a  part  of  the  city 
where  liquor  saloons  were  most  numerous,  the  teacher  one 
who  spoke  only  the  French  language,  the  only  text-book  the 
French  catechism. 

In  this  paper  it  is  possible  to  present  only  a  few  illustrative 
facts.  They  may  be  very  easily  corroborated  by  many  more 
extracts  from  representative  papers,  and  reports  both  public  and 
personal.  It  is  the  internal  rather  than  the  foreign  policy  of  a 
state  that  shapes  its  future,  and  the  bearing  of  those  who  dwell 
m  a  state  to  what  have  been  the  established  principles  of  that 
state  is  a  proper  subject  for  presentation  and  discussion.  It  is 
necessary  to  marshal  facts  to  show  tendencies,  and  to  use  argu- 
ments to  give  enlightenment.  No  people  should  be  so  much 
interested  in  the  vitality  of  the  public  schools  as  those  who 
have  fled  from  countries  where  the  common  school  is  not  known, 
to  share  the  prosperity  of  New  England  where  the  common 
school  has  been  held  to  be  the  vanguard  of  progress.  "  The 
opening  of  the  first  grammar  school,"  says  Lowell,  "was  the 
opening  of  the  first  trench  against  monopoly  in  church  and 
state;  the  little  row  of  pot-hooks  which  the  little  Shearjashubs 
and  Elkanahs  blotted  and  blubbered  across  their  copy-books 
was  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 

When  among  all  the  aliens  who  enter  Massachusetts,  51.25 
per  cent,  of  the  French  Canadians,  53.2  per  cent,  of  the  Italians, 
69.24  per  cent,  of  the  Portuguese,  and  36.17  per  cent,  of  the  Irish 
are  illiterate,  some  love  for  the  state  ought  to  spring  up  in  the 
hearts  of  these  people,  and  some  loyalty  to  the  schools  of  the 
state,  which  reduce  the  illiteracy  of  their  children  in  the  next 
generation  to  1.03  per  cent. 

The  charge  that  the  public  schools  neglect  the  moral  training 
of  the  puj)il,  is  no  excuse  for  the  segregation  of  the  children,  for 
it  IS  a  false  charge.  In  countless  wavs  these  schools  iveoiifmze 
their  duties  to  the  soul  of  the  child.      In   the  prayer  and  script- 
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ural  reading  in  the  morning ;  in  tke  inculcation  of  all  those  prin- 
ciples of  truthfulness,  honesty,  purity,  reverence,  obedience, 
patriotism,  courtesy  and  love  to  one's  neighbors,  and  kindness 
to  the  speechless  world  of  bird  and  beast ;  in  the  lessons  drawn 
from  flower  and  rock  and  nature's  wondrous  ways ;  in  "  whatso- 
ever touches  life  with  upward  impulse,"  the  true  teacher  finds 
ways  to  drive  home  to  the  receptive  heart  of  the  child  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  great  teacher  of  Galilee  taught,  the  teachings 
that  add  heart  service  to  lip  loyalty,  the  living  faith  that  quickens 
every  creed,  which  else  is  held  "as  an  infant's  hand  holds  purpose- 
less whatso  is  placed  therein."  And  if  the  catechistic  teaching 
of  morals  and  moral  philosophy  has  disappeared  from  the  public 
schools,  it  has  been  largely  at  the  demand  of  those  who  now  call 
these  schools  atheistic,  godless,  and  infidel. 

Mighty  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  social  and  political 
condition,  and  mightier  changes  still  will  be  the  result  of  mea- 
sures yet  in  their  first  stages.  There  are  two  pictures  which 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly  draws  in  his  patriotic  poem,  "America," 
one  of  which — 

"  In  neighboriri!:^  schools  the  chiKlren  bred  to  feel 
Unnatural  hate,  disjoined  in  speech  and  creed '^ — 

represents  the  very  danger  imminent  from  the  action  of  the 
Catholic  church  and  the  alien  element  in  the  matter  of  education. 
The  danger  in  the  establishment  of  these  large  schools  lies  in  the 
separation  of  the  people,  not  only  b}-  religious,  but  also  by  social 
and  racial  lines;  in  the  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion  engendered ; 
in  the  teaching  and  practice  that  the  German  or  Krciich  or  any 
other  foreign  language  has  equal  claim  here  with  tlie  English ;  in 
short,  in  separating  us  into  strongly-divided  classes  in  the  im- 
pressionable years  of  youth,  and  thereby  destroying  tlu;  "con- 
fonnities  and  sympathies  which  grow  up  in  minds  made  alike  by  a 
common  development,"  and  which  form  the  strength  of  a  repub- 
lican state.  The  door  of  American  citi/enshij)  swings  inward  with 
little  effort,  an<l  they  may  enter  and  share,  and  ev(!n  rule,  who  are 
still  foreign  in  heart  and  manners  and  speech.  National  y)ridc 
hih  not  in  the  country  of  thoir  adoption,  >)ut  in  tliat  of  their 
birth,   may   control   each   (;lan,  ari'l    instead    of   a   people;   whoso 
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strength  is  unity,  we  may  become  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
different  nationalities  with  diverse  allegiances.  Such  already  is 
the  state  of  the  large  manufacturing  places  where  the  problem  of 
New  England's  future  is  to  be  wrought  out.  Eobinson  and 
Brewster,  in  a  letter  sent  from  Leyden,  in  161 7,  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
concerning  those  who  afterward  founded  New  England,  wrote : 

"We  are  knit  together  as  a  body  in  a  most  strict  and  sacred  bond  and 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation  of  which  we  make  great  conscience, 
and  by  virtue  of  which  we  liold  ourselves  strictly  tied  to  all  care  of  each 
other's  good  and  of  the  whole  "  ; 

and  James  Russell  Lowell,  speaking  of  the  discordant  parts,  the 
many  foreign  elements,  says : 

''Whatever  we  do  or  leave  undone,  those  discordant  parts  and  foreign 
elements  are  to  be,  whether  we  will  or  no,  members  of  that  body  which  Rob- 
inson and  Brewster  had  in  mind,  bone  of  our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  for  good 
or  ill.  I  am  happy  in  believing  that  democracy  has  enough  vigor  of  con- 
stitution to  assimilate  these  seemingly  indigestible  morsels,  and  transmute 
them  into  strength  of  muscle  and  symmetry  of  limb.'"  * 

The  other  picture  drawn  by  the  gifted  Irish  poet  is  the  con- 
ception for  whose  attainment  patriots  of  all  bloods  may  strive : 

"  AVhere  every  class  unites 
For  common  interests  and  common  rights  ; 
Where  no  caste  barrier  stays  the  poor  man's  son, 
Till  step  by  step  the  topmost  height  is  won ; 
Where  every  hand  subscribes  to  every  rule. 
And  free  as  air  are  voice  and  vote  and  school." 

There  are  those  who  call  this  ideal  socialism,  but  they  wonder- 
fully dignify  the  word,  for  they  make  it  synonymous  with 
broth  erliood. 

Albert  L.  Bartlett. 

*  *' Books  and  Libraries  :  an  address."     By  James  Russell  Lowell. 
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The  question  of  annexation  has  brought  into  view  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  two  forms  of  government  now  prevailing  in 
Anglo-Saxon  America.  The  discussion  of  the  matter  of  union 
has  led  naturally  to  a  comparison  of  the  Constitution  of  Canada 
with  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Marquis  of  Lome  and  Pro- 
fessor Schurman  have,  in  their  very  able  papers  in  the  Forum, 
opened  the  debate  upon  this  important  topic.  They  seem  to 
concur  in  the  statement  that  "with  good  reason,  Canadians  prefer 
their  own  political  institutions  to  those  of  their  neighbors." 

If  it  be  true  that  the  people  of  Canada  prefer  their  own  form 
of  government  to  ours,  that  fact  is  a  cogent  argument  against 
annexation,  since  the  contentment  of  the  people  must  ever  be  a 
chief  end  of  government.  The  working  of  the  two  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, which  now  exist  over  the  greater  part  of  this  continent, 
must  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  thoughtful  men. 
Let  us,  while  awaiting  the  verdict  of  history,  take  a  ghmce  at  the 
two  systems  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  the  now  imperfect 
light  of  reason  and  experience. 

In  every  constitution  of  government  the  legislative,  or  law- 
making power  must  be  the  matter  of  first  and  higlicst  impor- 
tance. The  legislative  is  the  supreme  j)Ower,  and  it  stands  to 
rea.son  that  it  must  exercise  the  most  important  functions  for 
good  or  evil  in  cverj'  s('henie  of  government.  Let  us,  then,  from 
this  point  of  view  examine  the  Constitution  of  Canada  as  prc- 
scribcd  by  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament  of  1807. 

It  is  evident  that  the  framcrs  f)f  that  act  aimed  simply  to 
transf>lant  the  English  system  of  govcmniciit,  with  some  un- 
avoidable modifications,  to  the  soil  of  Canada.  The  legislature 
consists  of  the  queen,  represented  by  Ikm*  gov(;nior-general ;  a 
S<Miat*j,  the  mernljcrs  of  which  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  gov- 
ernor-general; and  a  House  (jf  Comm(;ns,  chosen  by  the  ])Ooj)lo 
for  five  years. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  theory  of  the  Canadian  Constitution, 
like  that  of  Enghmd,  is  one  thing,  while  its  practical  working  is 
a  wholly  dilferent  thing.  In  theory,  under  both  Constitutions, 
the  legislature  consists  of  three  co-ordinate  branches,  all  of  which 
must  concur  in  passing  laws.  The  admirers  and  advocates  of 
the  British  Constitution  have  always  maintained  that  this  balance 
of  power  is  the  great  and  distinctive  virtue  of  the  English  par- 
liamentary system.  It  has  been,  with  one  voice,  their  con- 
tention, that  the  three  estates  of  parliament — king,  lords,  and 
commons  —  concurring  in  legislation,  are  essential  to  good  gov- 
ernment ;  and  that  to  vest  the  whole  power  of  legislation  in  a 
single  person  or  house,  whether  king  or  lords  or  commons, 
would  be  a  most  unwise  and  unsafe  scheme  of  government. 

Our  English-speaking  race  have,  I  believe,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, in  founding  governments  all  over  the  world,  rejected  the 
scheme  of  a  single  representative  body  clothed  with  supreme 
legislative  power.  They  have  almost  invariably  established  leg- 
islatures with  co-ordinate  branches,  forming  checks  upon  each 
other.  There  is  surely  no  sane  opinion  in  England  or  America 
that  does  not,  in  theory  at  least,  reject  the  idea  of  government 
by  a  single  legislative  assembly.  At  all  events,  we  find  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution  of  Canada — the  most  recent  act  of 
government-making — the  three  co-ordinate  powers  in  the  legisla- 
ture, in  strict  harmony  with  the  true  theory  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. 

Why  were  checks  and  balances  provided  for  in  tlie  Canadian 
Constitution,  unless  they  were  deemed  necessary  to  the  safety 
and  conservation  of  the  system?  Why  was  a  Senate  ordained, 
and  the  veto  power  given  to  the  crown,  if  it  was  not  considered 
unwise  and  dangerous  to  confer  the  whole  legislative  power,  un- 
checked, upon  the  House  of  Commons?  What  I  maintain  is, 
that  since  the  necessity  of  the  three  co-ordnuite  powers  is  con- 
ceded, the  executive  and  the  Senate  should  have  been  so  organ- 
ized as  to  have  made  them,  not  mere  figure-lieads,  not  mere  rudi- 
mentary organs  in  the  body  politic,  but  real  and  elhcient  powei-s 
in  the  work  of  legislation.  What  is  true  in  the  abstract  is  not 
apt  to  be  false  in  the  concrete.  Tlie  Senate  miglit  have  boon 
made    ellicient   by    making    it    representative.     Its  Constitntion 
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might  have  been  such  as  to  make  the  senators  represent  the 
Provinces.  I  purpose  to  show  that  the  Constitution  of  Canada, 
though  accepting  in  theory  the  necessity  of  a  tripartite  legisla- 
ture, has  so  organized  that  branch  as  to  make  the  powers  of  the 
crown  and  Senate  in  practice  entirely  futile,  while  the  House  of 
Commons,  like  that  of  the  mother  country,  engrosses  and  wields 
all  the  powers  of  legislation.  Upon  this  point  the  testimony  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  is  conclusive.  He  sa3's,  as  I  shall  presently 
show  (what  indeed  is  a  manifest  truth),  that  the  Canadian  Con- 
stitution is,  in  its  actual  operation,  substantially  identical  with 
that  of  the  mother  country.  And  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  no 
doubt  comes  very  near  the  truth  when,  with  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  engrossed  all  legislation  in 
England,  he  says  that  "  England  is  now  without  a  constitution  or 
government,"  and  that  "she  must  provide  herself  with  both,  or 
in  the  end  confusion  will  ensue."  I  essayed,  with  what  success 
I  cannot  say,  in  my  paper  published  in  the  Forum  for  August, 
1888,  to  point  out  the  true  cause  of  this  curious  political  phe- 
nomenon. My  view  was  and  is,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is 
weak,  vacillating,  and  yielding,  because  its  members  have  no 
popular  constituency.  They  represent  nobody,  in  a  representa- 
tive system  of  government.  They  are  without  popular  support 
in  a  government  of  the  people  ancl  for  the  people — a  government 
in  which  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule  is  acknowledged  as  a 
fundamental  principle.  They  cannot  successfully  resist  the 
mighty  pressure  of  public  opinion,  voiced  in  a  co-ordinate  house 
representing  thirty  millions  of  j)eople.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  a 
body  organized  like  the  Canadian  Senate  must  prove  inlinitcly 
lesfl  efficient,  as  a  check  u\><m  tlic  j>o])ular  house,  than  is  the 
British  House  of  Lcjrds.  The  House  of  J^cjrds  is  a  great  historic 
body.  Like  tlie  Senate  of  Rome,  it  presents  a  grand  and  vt^iera- 
ble  aspect  to  the  popular  imagination.  It  has  great  and  imjjos- 
ing  traditions.  Magna  Charta  was  jin  achievement  of  the  order 
to  which  it  belongs.  In  all  the  councnls  of  I']nglan(l,  in  her 
diplomacy,  her  wars,  her  battles,  her  (nmcjuests,  as  well  as  in 
luT  legislation,  the  peerage  of  England  have  iierfc^rnied  an  iHus- 
trioufl  part.  They  have  the  prestige  of  high  rank  and  ancient 
lineage.     These  things  arc  great  elements  of  moral  stningth  and 
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influence  with  tlio  English  people.  But  what  single  element  of 
moral  power  or  influence  can  be  found  in  the  Canadian  Senate? 
Its  members  are  the  creation  of  a  governor-general  who  is  him- 
self an  exotic  in  the  land.  Thej  are  the  creatures  of  a  creature. 
They  represent  nobody.  They  are  without  a  constituency.  They 
have  no  backing  to  sustain  them  in  a  conflict  with  the  popular 
house.  They  have  no  hereditary  splendor  of  social  rank.  What 
strength,  then,  can  they  ever  have  as  a  barrier  or  break-water 
against  the  waves  of  popular  passion  beating  upon  them  through 
the  lower  house  of  Parliament? 

These  senators  are  appointed  from  the  Provinces,  but  they 
are  not  chosen  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people  of  the  Prov- 
inces. The  lords  in  England  do  represent  a  cherished  senti- 
ment ;  the  Canadian  senators,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  represent  noth- 
ing. Should  the  views  of  a  Canadian  senator  be  obnoxious  to 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  people  of  his  Province,  he  would 
surely  be  borne  down  helpless  in  a  conflict  with  the  commons. 
He  would  be  the  more  objectionable  and  odious  to  the  people 
from  his  mode  of  appointment  and  his  life  tenure,  which  render 
him  wholly  irresponsible.  The  popular  discontent  with  a  sena- 
tor so  conditioned  would  be  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the 
people  would  be  without  hope  of  getting  rid  of  him  in  any  fixed 
period  of  time. 

In  all  these  respects  the  Senate  of  Canada  must  prove  beyond 
comparison  inferior  in  power  and  influence  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  members  of  the  latter  body  are  chosen  by 
the  States,  and  they  represent  indirectly  the  people  of  the  States. 
So  long  as  they  have  the  support  and  countenance  of  the  States 
to  which  they  belong,  they  stand  firm  against  the  lower  house ; 
and  we  know  by  the  history  of  our  legislation  that  the  Senate 
has  proved  a  real  and  salutary  check  upon  the  hasty  legislation 
of  the  po])ular  branch.  The  Senate  has  in  our  system  worked 
admirably,  and  the  people  with  singular  unanimity  regard  it 
with  pride  and  respect  as  a  most  noble  and  useful  institution.  If, 
with  us,  a  senator  is  for  a  time  not  in  harmony  with  the  opinion 
of  his  State,  his  constituents  bide  their  time  patiently,  knowing 
that  he  is  not  wholly  irresponsible  to  them,  and  that  he  may  bo 
displaced  at  the  close  of  his  appointed  term.     Our  senators,  if 
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they  were  appointed  for  life  by  a  governor-general  sent  here 
from  abroad,  would,  when  in  conflict  with  the  opinion  of  their 
States,  become  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  therefore  entirely 
without  support  in  opposing  the  will  of  the  House.  But  our 
Senate  is  in  fact  so  constituted  that  a  senator  combines  a  certain 
independence  of  action  with  a  sense  of  ultimate  responsibility. 

Professor  Schurman,  in  his  summary  of  the  Canadian  Consti- 
tution,  shows  that  it  reverses  the  fundamental  basis  of  our  fed- 
eral Constitution.  He  says  that  "  in  the  distribution  of  powers 
the  spirit  of  centralization  prevailed,"  that  "certain  functions 
very  local  and  limited  are  assigned  exclusively  to  the  provincial 
legislatures,"  and  that  "  all  powers  not  thus  granted  to  the  Prov- 
inces are  reserved  to  the  federal  government." 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  limits  of  provincial  legislation 
as  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1867.  That  the  powers  of  the  pro- 
vincial governments  are  "very  local  and  limited,"  is  clear.  The 
Provinces  are  what  the  word  province  imports.  They  are  not 
states,  and  they  bear  little  analogy  to  our  States.  That  great 
mass  of  legislation  which  belongs  to  the  States  under  our  system, 
and  which  regulates  all  matters  of  domestic  concern,  is  reserved 
by  the  act  of  1867  to  the  Dominion  Parliament.  Under  our 
Constitution,  on  the  contrary,  the  general  government  is  one  of 
granted  powers,  or,  as  Chief -Justice  Marshall  expresses  the  fact, 
it  is  a  government  of  enumerated  })owcrs.  The  residuum  of 
political  power  remains  with  the  States.  The  powers  granted  to 
the  central  government  are  such  as  relate  to  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  Union;  those  reserved  to  the  States  embrace 
the  whole  mass  of  j)olitical  power  not  thus  granted.  To  the 
States,  therefore,  under  our  system,  belongs  the  entire  domestic 
government  of  the  people;  to  the  general  government  the  control 
of  all  external  relations  and  the  general  welfare.  All  this  being 
reversed  in  the  Constitution  of  Canada,  we  now  have  on  trial 
upon  this  continent  two  fundamentally  difTcrent  constitutional 
flystorn.s. 

There  are  other  broad  lines  of  distinction  l)etween  the  Cana- 
dian Bystem  and  that  of  the  United  States.  Under  our  Consti- 
tution, the  govemmr-nt  of  the  United  States  is  supreme  within 

its  Hphere.     Biit  the  Constitution  of  Canafla  docs   not  endow  its 
45 
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government  with  any  supreme  power.  The  Imperial  Parliament 
has  concurrent  power  over  all  matters  within  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  or  the  Provinces.  This  has  been 
judicially  decided  and  settled.  And  the  act,  to  remove  doubt  as 
to  the  validity  of  colonial  laws,  provides*  that  "  any  colonial  law 
repugnant  to  any  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  extending  tt. 
the  colony  to  which  such  law  relates,  is  to  the  extent  of  such 
repugnancy  void."  This  act  was  applied  and  enforced  in  1881, 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Farewell."  f 

The  Imperial  Parliament  is  therefore  still  supreme  over  the 
colonies.  Its  legislative  power  is  paramount  to  that  of  the  Do- 
minion. The  power  of  amending  or  changing  the  Constitution 
also  remains  with  the  Imperial  Parliament.  There  is  no  power 
in  the  Dominion  to  alter  or  change  its  Constitution. 
•  The  diversity  thus  apparent  in  the  two  Constitutions  is  obvi- 
ously the  result  of  the  manner  of  their  creation.  Our  federal 
government  was  created  by  the  States,  which  were  then  abso- 
lutely sovereign ;  that  of  Canada  emanated  from  the  British  Par- 
liament, which  was  likewise  sovereign.  The  States  granted  to 
the  central  government  only  the  powers  which  they  deemed 
needful  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Union,  reserving  all  else  to 
themselves.  The  Imperial  Parliament,  on  the  contrary,  granted 
to  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  only  such  limited  powers  as 
were  deemed  necessary  for  mere  local  purposes,  reserving  to  the 
central  government  all  the  great  and  multiform  powers  of  gen- 
eral legislation. 

No  one  can  say  dogmatically  which  of  these  diverse  and  rival 
systems  will  in  the  end  prove  best  adapted  to  the  attainment  of 
good  government.  Every  cautious  thinker  will,  on  the  contrary, 
approach  the  question  with  diffidence.  We  cannot,  however,  but 
think  that  our  American  system  is  much  better  adapted  than  that 
of  Canada  to  the  government  of  a  vast  and  diversified  empire. 
"Would  any  central  government  prove  adequate  to  the  domestic 
legislation  required  l)y  sucli  an  empire  as  the  United  States  now 
are,  and  as  Canada  will  in  time  be?  It  is  argued  that  the  Cana- 
dian system  so  far  works  well ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  is  in  its  infancy,  and  that  its  operation  extends  to  only  live 
*  28  to  39  Vict.  C.  68.  f  7  Quoboc  L.  U.  aSO. 
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millions  of  people,  or  about  the  population  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Suppose  the  Provinces,  covering  as  thej  do  such  vast 
territories,  contained  sixty  millions  of  people,  with  all  manner  of 
diverse  and  conflicting  interests,  wants,  and  passions ;  then  would 
any  single  central  parliament  prove  equal  to  the  work  of  its 
domestic  as  well  as  its  general  legislation?  Suppose  the  entire 
domestic  legislation  of  all  the  States  of  our  Union  were  imposed 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  would  that  body  be 
equal  to  the  task  thus  placed  upon  it?  Would  it  not  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  burden  of  legislation  which  no  single  body  could 
deal  with  successfully?  Would  not  the  unavoidable  delay  and 
postponement  of  needed  legislation  lead  to  discontent  and  conse- 
quent disaffection  in  the  States?  But  suppose  again  that  Con- 
gress were  found  adequate  to  provide  legislation  for  the  infinitely 
varied  wants  and  interests  of  populations  so  widely  separated 
and  living  under  such  diverse  conditions,  would  the  legislation 
so  provided  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  needs  and  demands  and 
wishes  of  the  people  as  that  which  the  State  legislatures  are 
competent  to  give?  Let  us  consider  the  matter  from  another 
point  of  view.  Would  representatives  assembled  in  the  central 
parliament  from  the  remote  districts  of  so  vast  an  empire,  possess 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  things  in  all  the  other  parts  of  such 
an  empire  necessary  to  enable  them  to  dispose  intelligently  of 
the  legislation  required  for  all  its  various  Provinces  or  States? 
Would  representatives  so  situated  be  sufficiently  in  sympathy 
with  the  people  remote  from  them,  and  free  enough  from  local 
y)n;judice,  to  legislate  with  equal  favor  and  justice  to  all  the 
States  or  Provinces? 

A  citizen  of  New  York  knows  liis  State  well.  Tie  is  ac- 
quainted with  its  pcoj)le  and  its  pu])lic  men.  He  is  informed  of 
tlie  wants,  wishes,  and,  if  you  will,  prejudices,  of  its  inhabitants. 
lie  is  competent  to  judge  of  what  is  needful  to  their  moral  and 
matfiria]  well-})cing.  But  what  does  a  citizen  of  New  York,  who 
has  never  been  in  Louisiana  or  Oregon,  know  of  the  internal 
affairs,  j)ublic  men,  and  domestic  wants  of  those  States?  How 
fX)ul(l  ho,  even  if  well-diHjK).s(;d,  mak'e  an  intelligent  (;hoicc  of 
]>('.rH()nH  V)  legislate  for  those  di.stant  States?  It  is  one  of  the 
great  a^lvantagcs  of  h>cal  Helf-govcrnmont  that  the  voter  knows 
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the  characters  of  the  men  for  whom  he  votes,  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  local  legislation.  In  a  word,  then,  is  not  local  self- 
government  indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
States  or  Provinces  of  a  vast  empire  like  Canada  or  the  United 
States  ? 

Again,  the  training  and  preparation  under  the  State  govern- 
ments for  the  higher  and  broader  duties  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, is  an  invaluable  feature  of  our  political  system.  Most  of 
our  public  men  enter  the  national  Congress  with  large  experience 
in  both  legislation  and  administration,  acquired  in  the  service  of 
the  State  governments. 

It  would  seem,  according  to  Professor  Schurman,  that  the 
people  of  Canada  believe  they  have  in  their  Constitution  avoided 
that  centrifugal  tendency  which  they  think  threatens  the  Ameri- 
can Union  with  dissolution.  But  is  not  this  fallacious?  What 
is  it  that  would  induce  any  State  or  Province  to  seek  a  dissolu- 
tion of  its  connection  with  the  central  government?  What  but 
its  own  dissatisfaction  with  that  government?  A  people  would 
surely  not  seek  separation  from  a  government  with  which  they 
are  satisfied.  And  would  not  the  people  of  a  State  or  Province 
be  better  satisfied  with  their  own  State  autonomy,  with  governors 
of  their  own  choice,  and  laws  of  their  own  making,  than  with 
lieutenant-governors  appointed  over  them  by  alien  governors- 
general,  and  laws  imposed  upon  them  by  a  distant  and  somewhat 
foreign  parliament? 

We  have,  I  think,  in  this  regard  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
excellent  working  of  our  system  of  State  governments  in  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  had  been  before  our 
civil  war  one  of  the  most  impressive  lessons  of  history,  that  the 
result  of  the  subjugation  of  a  free  people  is  to  make  them  the 
deadly  and  implacable  enemies  of  the  conqueror.  This  is  not 
true,  of  course,  of  servile  or  enslaved  races.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  yoke,  and  it  matters  little  to  them  who  {>uts  it  upon 
their  necks.  But  a  brave  and  free  peoj^le  generally  prove  a 
source  of  weakness,  not  an  element  of  strength,  to  their  con- 
queror. They  are  a  constant  menace  to  their  rulers,  and  if  they 
occupy  a  vast  country,  great  armies,  maintained  at  enormous 
expense,  are  required  to  hold  them  in  subjection.     The  subjuga- 
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tion  of  a  free  people,  therefore,  is  apt  to  prove  a  curse  to  the  con- 
queror not  less  than  to  the  conquered.  For  this  reason  many 
thoughtful  men  feared  that  the  conquered  States  of  the  South 
would  prove  so  many  Polands  and  Irelands  to  our  country.  But 
it  has  turned  out  otherwise.  The  southern  people  are  reconciled 
to  the  government.  No  one  doubts  that  in  the  event  of  war 
they  would  exhibit  the  utmost  alacrity  in  rallying  to  the  flag  of 
the  re-united  republic.  This  is  a  phenomenon  unknown  to  pre- 
vious history.  We  naturally  seek  a  solution  of  it,  and  we  find 
the  same  in  our  institution  of  State  governments.  If  the  Con- 
federate States  had  been  mere  provinces,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  been  compelled  to  treat  them  as  such;  if  governors 
had  been  permanently  placed  over  them,  with  armed  forces  to 
keep  them  in  obedience  and  subjection ;  if  they  had  been  thus, 
by  the  presence  of  military  power,  continually  reminded  of  their 
overthrow,  humiliation,  and  subjugation;  does  any  man  doubt 
that  they  would,  like  every  other  free  people  conquered,  have 
become  the  deadly  and  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  conqueror 
and  of  the  conquering  government?  But  our  form  of  govern- 
ment did  not  require  this.  The  j)eople  of  the  States  were  re- 
stored to  their  old  autonomy.  They  were  put  in  possession  of 
the  State  governments  which  they  loved.  They  were  re-invested 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  local  self-govcniment.  They  saw 
little  of  the  conqueror;  they  seldom  felt  his  heavy  hand.  They 
saw  that  they  were  once  more  free  citizens  of  the  great  republic, 
and  that  their  overthrow  was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Ilcnce  the 
great  reconciliation.  1 1  once  we  have  no  Ireland,  no  Poland,  no 
Alsace,  in  our  country;  and  we  owe  this  great  blessing  to  the 
form  of  State  governments  established  here  by  the  wisdom  of 
our  fathers. 

No  intelligent  observer  can  doubt  tliat  the  .self-government  of 
our  people  througli  tlicir  State  organizations,  is  the  very  ground- 
work of  that  dev(;ted  attachment  to  the  Union  which  j)n;vails 
univerMally  in  the  United  St'itrs.  What  more  could  any  people 
desire  for  their  own  contentment,  than  tlic  ])eoplc  of  our  States 
[iOHsess  in  tlic  riglit  of  h^gislation  over  all  their  affairs  of  domes- 
tic and  municipal  concern?  ^rhe  pooj)lc  surely  can  exercise  their 
rights  of  self -govern  mc!nt  through  their  local   legislatures  more 
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intelligently  and  with  greater  satisfaction  to  themselves,  than 
they  could  through  the  agency  of  a  great  central  congress  hav- 
ing plenary  legislative  power  over  the  local  and  domestic  affairs 
of  all  the  States.  Could  the  Congress  sitting  at  Washington  pro- 
vide domestic  and  municipal  legislation  for  Louisiana  and 
Oregon  more  satisfactory  to  their  people  and  better  adapted  to 
promote  their  welfare,  than  the  people  of  those  States  can  them- 
selves adopt  through  their  home  governments? 

Again,  our  State  governments  are  a  perpetual  guaranty 
against  imperialism  in  this  country.  That  may  be  thought  a 
remote  danger,  and  so  no  doubt  it  is ;  but  with  centralization  on 
this  continent,  imperialism  would  by  no  means  be  impossible. 
Suppose  two  great  and  powerful  Anglo-Saxon  nations  to  be 
firmly  planted  side  by  side  on  the  continent,  with  open  frontiers 
of  thousands  of  miles ;  suppose  the  weaker,  from  the  instinct  of 
self-defense,  to  establish  a  great  standing  army,  and  the  stronger 
to  follow  her  example;  war  ensues — protracted,  harrying,  ex- 
haustive war.  Suppose  at  such  a  time  some  man  of  portentous 
genius  for  war — a  Caesar  or  Napoleon — should  appear;  what 
might  he  not  accomplish  with  vast,  well-trained  armies  at  his 
command,  if  he  found  governments  centralized  as  they  were  in 
Eome  and  Paris,  and  the  people  exhausted,  harassed,  and  im- 
poverished? Of  course  I  know  with  what  stubborn  valor,  with 
what  "courage  never  to  submit  or  yield,"  Anglo-Saxon  men 
would  resist  any  attack  upon  their  liberties.  But  did  not  the 
Bomans  love  liberty  and  hate  "tyrants"  as  intensely  as  we  do? 
Was  not  their  courage  and  tenacity  equal  to  our  own?  Yet 
they  put  their  necks  under  the  yoke  and  accepted  Ciesar.  But 
our  State  governments  would  oppose  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  Constitution  by  any  imperial  conqueror,  even 
though  he  possessed  the  genius  and  resources  of  a  Caesar  or 
Napoleon.  His  conquest  of  the  central  government  would  be 
but  the  beginning  of  his  difhculties.  He  would  find  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  organized  States  in  arms  against  him,  with  revenues 
in  hand  and  with  brave  peoples  ready  to  combine  against  him. 
This  condition  of  things  would  be  wholly  different  from  tliat  of 
a  conqueror  in  possession  of  the  central  governnu'ut,  with  all  its 
power,  revenues,  and  machinery,  and  with  provinces  at  his  feet, 
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lia\dng  no  organized  government,  no  revenues,  and  no  military 
force  equipped  for  war. 

Our  State  governments,  in  this  respect,  present  a  strii^ing 
parallel  to  the  feudal  system  in  England,  which  unquestionably 
prevented  the  English  kings  from  making  their  monarchy  abso- 
lute. It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  affirm  that  liberty  owes  a 
great  debt  to  the  feudal  system ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  while  the 
power  of  the  barons  repressed  personal  freedom,  it  secured  politi- 
cal liberty.  What  but  the  feudal  organization  prevented  the 
able  and  vigorous  Plantagenet  kings  from  making  their  mon- 
archy absolute?  What  effectual  resistance  could  ignorant  and 
unorganized  masses  of  people  have  opposed  to  the  power  of  the 
monarchy  in  the  hands  of  the  able  and  warlike  kings  of  that 
line?  The  kings  of  England  were  held  in  restraint  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  barons  were  prepared  and  ready 
to  combine  and  make  common  cause  against  the  usurpations  of 
the  crown.  And  when  one  of  these  kings,  weaker  than  the  rest, 
misgoverned  the  country  and  ursurped  powers  which  were  dan- 
gerous to  the  feudal  body,  tlie  barons  extorted  from  the  monarch 
the  great  charter  of  freedom.  Let  us  "give  the  devil  his  due," 
and  not  deny  what  we  owe  to  the  "iron  barons"  of  England! 
And  it  may  be  added  that  when  the  great  feudal  houses  were 
depressed  or  destroyed  by  the  long  wars  of  the  roses,  the  mon- 
archy under  the  strong-willed  and  arbitrary  Tiidors  overrode  the 
old  free  Constitution,  and  became  ahnost  despotic;  insomuch 
that  it  took  another  civil  war  to  restore  the  ancient  limitations 
and  secure  the  liberty  of  tlie  subject. 

We  are  told  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome  that 

*' Every  Canadian  r«';^ar(]s  his  political  system  as  securing  far  freer  play 
for  democratic  institutions  than  does  that  prevailing  in  the  south.  A  vote, 
an  adverse  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  can  in  Canada  at  once 
dispossess  the  existing  government  of  power,  and  it  must  be  succeeded  by 
one  more  in  consonance  with  the  opinion  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  Can- 
atlian  would  never  con.sent  to  sacrifice  this  greater  freedom." 

Tlii.s  is  a  remarkable  statement.  It  comes  from  no  question- 
able source.  No  person  living  is  more  conipctent  than  its  author 
to  inform  us  as  Uj  tlie  A^orking  of  the  C;iniidian  Constitution. 
And  what  docs  tin;  statement  disr-losc?      What,  in   vi(;w  of  its 
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undoubted  truth,  becomes  of  the  true  theory  of  English  legisla- 
tion— the  conservative  theory  of  the  three  estates  acting  as 
checks  upon  each  other;  a  theory  which  has  been  commended  to 
English-speaking  peoples  for  many  generations  by  the  greatest  of 
statesmen,  legists,  and  political  philosophers. 

It  may  be  said  that  government  by  a  single  house  responsi- 
ble to  public  opinion  has  been  tried  in  England,  and  that  it  has 
worked  well  in  that  country.  Why  not  transplant  it  to  Canada? 
But  does  it  follow  that  a  system  well  adapted  to  govern  an  old 
country  of  small  extent,  fixed  habits,  and  conservative  traditions, 
will  prove  adequate  to  the  government  of  a  vast  empire,  full  of 
conflicting  interests,  abounding  in  the  elements  of  strife,  and 
seething  with  youthful  passions?  Who  can  foretell  how  the 
crowding  and  discontented  masses  of  the  future,  endowed  with 
universal  suffrage,  may  use  a  government  practically  of  a  single 
house  exercising  plenary  legislative  authority,  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  populace  will  be  omnipotent? 

It  must  be  conceded  that  in  both  England  and  Canada,  gov- 
ernment has  been  practically  brought  as  near  to  uncontrolled 
democracy  as  it  is  possible  to  be  while  retaining  the  old  form  of 
legislation.  But  have  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
given  up  the  true  theory  of  the  British  Constitution?  No,  they 
have  not ;  we  have  a  right  to  say  they  have  not,  since  they  have 
so  recently  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  Canada  the  very 
conceptions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  that  theory.  They 
have  virtually  declared  that  checks  and  balances  are  needful; 
that  there  shall  be  a  governor-general  with  great  powers — upon 
paper ;  that  the  queen  and  governor-general  shall  have  the  veto 
power;  that  there  shall  be  a  conservative  upper  house  with  a  life 
tenure  of  office.  It  must  therefore  be  the  belief  of  English  and 
Canadian  law-givers  that  the  executive  veto  and  the  Senate  are 
necessary  to  the  safety  and  conservation  of  the  law-making 
power.  If,  then,  these  powers  are  needful,  why  were  they  not 
made  efficient?  Why  were  they  so  constituted  as  to  amount  to 
nothing?  To  what  purpose  was  a  helpless  Senate  created? 
Why  was  the  veto  power  conferred  upon  the  crown,  if  it  was 
not  to  be  exercised?  A  nominal  executive  clothed  with  powers 
never  to  be  exercised,  seems  a  useless  form.     A  governor-gen- 
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eral  without  essential  power  is  but  a  dead  limb  upon  the  living 
tree.    Form  without  function  seems  contrary  to  nature  and  reason. 

It  would  really  seem  that  the  framers  of  the  Canadian  Consti- 
tution might,  in  organizing  their  Senate  at  least,  have  made  it 
efficient.  If  they  had  provided  that  senators  should  be  chosen 
for  a  fixed  term  by  the  Provinces,  they  would  have  made  that 
body  at  once  strong  and  responsible,  like  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  senators  would  thus  have  been  made  effi- 
cient as  checks  upon  rash  legislation,  by  virtue  of  their  represent- 
ative character  and  the  support  of  their  constituent  Provinces ; 
and  they  would  have  been  endued  with  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
seeing  that  they  must  return  periodically  to  their  constituents, 
to  answer  for  their  public  conduct. 

Surely  a  government  which  responds  to  the  caprices  and 
fluctuations  of  public  opinion  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  must  be  deficient  in  firmness  and  stability. 
What  is  more  changeful,  capricious,  and  fluctuating,  more  open 
to  gusts  of  passion,  more  liable  to  upheavals  of  excitement  and 
anger,  than  the  "  many-headed  multitude."  Need  we  look  be- 
yond the  history  of  England  to  find  examples  of  great  popular 
excitements,  which  have  for  the  time  being  overruled  all  law, 
justice,  and  good  government?  Nay,  docs  not  the  history  of 
every  free  people  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  danger  of 
popular  passions  agitating  a  whole  people  and  hurrying  thcin 
into  the  wildest  excesses?  Public  o])inion,  forsooth  What  is 
it?  Is  it  a  thing  to  be  treated  with  decent  respect  merely,  or  a 
something  to  be  worshiped  as  an  idol?  Shall  our  rights  and 
liberties  be  made  to  depend,  not  U})on  fixed  laws  and  institutions, 
but  upon  the  uncertain  iinpuKses  of  jxipular  ojjinion?  We  ob- 
ject alike  t^j  King  One  and  King  Many;  wlwit  we  want  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  law,  not  a  government  of  opinion.  We  insist  that 
legislation  should  be  carefully  guarded  by  constitutional  barriers 
against  the  violence  and  the  suchhni  mutations  of  public  opinion. 
And  surely  a  government  that  maybe  compelled  to  change  its 
perHonnel  and  its  measures  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year,  in  obedience  U)  the  will  of  one  rciprescntativc;  house  re- 
sponding to  the  "opinion  of  the  country,"  must  often  be  in  dan- 
ger of  a  sort  of  political  paralysis. 
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The  authors  of  our  Constitution  were  careful  to  guard  legisla- 
tion against  the  danger  of  rash  and  violent  counsels  in  a  single 
popular  house,  and  they  placed  in  the  instrument  many  provis- 
ions which  have  proved  adequate  to  that  end,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  institution  of  the  Senate.  Public  opinion  will  always  be, 
and  ought  always  to  be,  potential  in  the  government  of  a  free 
people.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  permitted  to  run 
riot  over  the  government.  It  needs  to  be  checked  rather  than  to 
be  allowed  a  loose  rein.  So  thought  the  American  fathers,  and 
I  think  experience  has  justified  their  sagacity.  A  great  river  is 
a  beneficence ;  but  a  great  river,  if  not  in  some  places  restrained 
by  dykes  and  levees,  would  prove  an  agent  of  ruin  instead  of  a 
blessing  to  the  wide-spreading  land. 

J.  M.  Love. 
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Five  years  ago  Mr.  Walter  Besant  took  the  public  into  his 
confidence  and  expounded  to  them  the  secret  of  his  art.  The 
public,  appreciating  the  privilege,  listened  eagerly,  and  for  the 
increased  production  of  novels  that  has  taken  place  since  then  he 
is  doubtless  partly  responsible.  For  his  discourse  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  tempt  the  student  to  write  a  novel ;  and  of  those  who 
jield  to  the  temptation,  I  am  afraid  few,  if  any — purses  permit- 
ting— would  heed  the  safeguard  that  is  offered  against  the  pub- 
lication of  worthless  fiction :  ''  Never  from  any  considerations  of 
vanity  or  self-confidence  pay  money  to  a  publisher  for  bring- 
ing out  your  book.  Remember  that  to  be  asked  for  money  to 
pay  for  the  expense  of  publication  is  to  be  told  that  your  work 
is  not  good  enough  to  be  published."  The  newly-fledged  novel- 
ist is  more  likely  to  remember  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  with  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  and  of  Lady  Brassey 
with  "A  Voyage  of  the  'Sunbeam,'  "  and  to  conclude  tliat  the  re- 
jection of  his  own  precious  manuscript  is  only  a  new  instance  of 
the  incapacity  of  publi.shers. 

When  fiction  is  under  discussion  the  opinions  of  an  eminent 
master  cannot  be  disregarded.  According  to  ^^r.  Walter  Bosant, 
''the  field  with  which  this  art  of  fiction  occupies  itself"  is  "  noth- 
ing less  than  the  whole  of  liumanity;"  the  "human  interest  in 
fiction  must  come  before  aught  else."  lie  lays  down  sundry 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  writers  of  novels,  as  to  observation,  as 
to  making  record.s,  and,  al)ove  all,  as  to  rid(;lity.  To  this  point 
of  fidelity  he  recurs  again  and  again : 

*•  Fiction  which  is  invented  and  is  not  the  rnsult  of  pri-sonal  oxpfM-ioiKro 
an^l observation,  is  worthless."  "The  characUirs  must  be  n-al,  and  such  as 
nrji^ht.  be  met  with  in  actual  hfe,  or,  at  least,  tlie  natural  dev<'l()|)rn<;nts  of 
Buch  [K'OfjIe  as  any  of  uh  might  meet/'  "  Most  of  the  pe'ople  who  read  nov- 
els and  know  nothing  about  the  art  of  writing  them,  recognize  before  any 
other  quality  that  of  fidelity.^' 
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It  is  a  "fatal  defect"  if  the  writer  does  not  believe  in  his  own 
story.  In  short,  the  novel,  to  be  a  good  novel,  must  depict  hu- 
man life  and  must  be  true. 

The  example  of  Mr.  Walter  Besant  incited  Mr.  Henry  James 
to  talk  about  his  art.  He  found  that  he,  too,  had  a  theory  on 
the  subject.  In  the  main  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Besant,  yet  there 
were  points  of  difference.  Upon  this  of  veracity  he  did  agree 
with  him,  for,  although  he  affirmed  that  "  the  only  obligation  to 
which,  in  advance,  we  may  hold  a  novel,  without  incurring  the 
accusation  of  being  arbitrary,  is  that  it  be  interesting,"  he  was 
emphatic  in  declaring,  later  on,  that  he  regarded  "  the  air  of  real- 
ity "  as  "  the  supreme  virtue  of  a  novel,  the  merit  on  which  all 
other  merits  .  .  .  helplessly  and  submissively  depend."  Per- 
haps he  would  reconcile  these  statements  by  affirming  that  what 
was  not  true  in  the  novel  could  not  be  interesting.  This  may  be 
his  meaning  when  he  says:  "As  people  feel  life,  so  they  will  feel 
the  art  that  is  most  closely  related  to  it." 

Mr.  Besant  and  Mr.  James  together  stimulated  Mr.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  others ;  indeed,  the  discussion  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  more  or  less  energy  ever  since.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  follow  the  high  arguments  of  these  artists  in  fiction  about 
their  art,  or  to  analyze  their  differences.  Mr.  Stevenson  differed 
on  certain  points,  he  said,  "  by  the  whole  width  of  heaven,"  from 
Mr.  James.  He  also  drew  some  fine  distinctions:  The  life  of 
man  is  not  the  subject  of  novels,  as  Mr.  Besant  supposed,  but 
the  "  inexhaustible  magazine  from  which  subjects  are  to  be  se- 
lected." The  need  of  veracity,  with  which  I  am  mainly  con- 
cerned, is,  however,  maintained  by  Mr.  Stevenson :  "  Our  art  is 
occupied  and  bound  to  be  occupied  in  making  stories  true  as  in 
making  them  typical."  In  fact,  they  cannot  be  typical  unless 
they  are  true. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  shall  do  us  a  further  service  by  providing 
a  convenient  working  definition  of  truthful  work.  In  his  re- 
cently-published "  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jeft'eries  "  he  affirms  that 
"  it  is  the  quality  of  truthful  work  that  it  never  grows  old  or 
stale;  one  can  return  to  it  again  and  again;  there  is  always 
some  new  truth  to  be  discovered."  Mr.  Ruskin  gives  expression 
to  a  kindred  idea,  but  starts  from  tlie  other  end,  when  he  says: 
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"That  virtue  of  originality  that  men  so  strain  after,  is  not  newness,  as 
they  vainly  think  (there  is  nothing  new) ;  it  is  only  genuineness.  All  de- 
pends on  this  single,  glorious  faculty  of  getting  to  the  spring  of  things  and 
working  out  from  that.  It  is  the  coolness  and  clearness  and  deliciousness  of 
the  water,  fresh  from  the  fountain  head,  opposed  to  the  thick,  hot,  unre- 
freshing  drainage  of  other  men's  meadows." 

As  in  King  Solomon's  days,  so  also  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Eus- 
kin,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  yet  there  is,  or  may  be, 
originality ;  and  this  originality  is  simply  genuineness,  and  as  such 
is  perennially  fresh.  As  Mr.  Besant  says,  "  it  never  grows  old  or 
stale."  The  Rev.  Robert  Aris  Willmott  describes  the  novel  as 
*'  the  news  of  common  life."  In  the  true  novel,  then,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find,  not,  perhaps,  new  facts  or  incidents,  for  these  can 
hardly  be  looked  for  at  this  late  day,  but  at  least  an  original,  that 
is,  a  genuine  application  or  setting  of  the  old  incidents  or  facts ; 
whereas  novels  falsely  so-called  present  to  us  nothing  whatever 
from  "the  spring  of  things,"  but  only  the  "thick,  hot,  unre- 
freshing  drainage  of  other  men's  meadows." 

The  legitimate  end  and  aim  of  the  novel  is  to  reveal  life. 
The  true  novel  is  a  sectional  plan,  so  to  speak,  or  a  miniature  of 
the  real  world.  It  enables  us  to  see  in  the  particular  what  would 
be  mi.s.sed  in  the  universal.  Even  when  it  leaves  the  humdrum 
facts  of  daily  life  and  encroaches  on  the  marvelous,  as  happily  it 
often  docs,  and  is  perhaps  termed  a  romance,  it  must  never,  to 
use  Hawthorne's  expressive  phrase,  "swerve  aside  fn^m  the 
truth  of  the  human  heart."  To  draw  a  clear  line  between  tlie 
novel  and  the  romance  is  difiicult  if  not  impossible,  and  for  prac- 
tical pnr[)o.scs  is  not  neccs.sary.  Hawthorne  claimed  a  greater 
liberty  in  treating  subjects  for  the  romance  than  for  the  novel. 
The  novel,  lie  said,  "  is  presumed  to  aim  at  a  very  minute  fich'I- 
ity,  not  merely  to  the  possible,  but  to  the  pn)])able  and  ordinary 
course  of  man's  experience."  This  is  hardly  the  practice  in 
these  days,  else  our  novels  would  consist  of  dry-as-dust  stories 
and  few  others.  Not  that  "the  probable  and  ordinary  course  of 
man's  experience "  is  really  dry  and  uninterestirig.  "One  mo- 
ment oi  a  man's  life,"  said  Km(;rson,  "  is  a  fact  so  stupendous  as 
U)  t'lko  tlie  lu.Hter  out  of  all  fiction."  How  mu(;h  romance  is  re- 
veahtd  in  the  j)lain  narrative  of  common  life  of  lioin^st  I^epys. 
Any  revelation  of  daily  life  [)roving  to  \)c  olhc^r  than  hjw  and  mean, 
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would  be  news  to  many  people.  I  doubt  not  tbat  a  perfect  an- 
nouncement of  the  ordinary  facts  of  life  would  be  an  astonishing 
piece  of  news  to  every  one  of  us.  For  much  that  passes,  within 
and  without,  we  have  eyes  that  see  not,  ears  that  hear  not,  and 
hearts  that  do  not  understand.  But  who  shall  be  the  revealer? 
The  most  competent  of  our  novelists  and  romance  writers  are  under 
the  necessity  of  going  at  least  a  little  way  into  the  extraordinary 
to  produce  the  impression  they  desire.  Hawthorne  himself,  per- 
haps more  than  any  one,  has  revealed  the  "  probable  and  ordi- 
nary "  in  human  character;  but  so  astonishing  was  it,  when  re- 
vealed as  only  he  could  reveal  it,  that  he  was  impelled  to  call  his 
stories  "  romances."  We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  writer  of 
stories,  whether  he  terms  his  books  novels  or  romances,  if  only 
and  always  he  reveals  and  does  not  invent ;  if  his  pictures  are 
absolutely  true  to  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  man — true  to  "  the 
heart "  and  not  merely  as  events  and  incidents.  Plutarch  relates 
that  when  Thespis  introduced  the  drama,  Solon,  after  witnessing 
a  performance,  asked  him  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  so  many 
lies  before  so  many  people.  The  difficulty  raised  by  the  matter- 
of-fact  Solon  is  felt  by  many  persons  to-day  with  respect  to  the 
novel  as  well  as  to  the  drama.  But  the  legitimate  novel  is  fic- 
tion only  in  its  form.  It  is  not  falsehood.  Neither  is  it  mere 
fact,  but  it  is  fact  transfigured  Tales  "  of  real  life  "  and  "  founded 
on  fact,"  as  they  are  called,  nay  more,  even  literal  statements  of 
fact,  are  not  necessarily  true.  Truth  must,  indeed,  be  founded  on 
fact,  but  it  is  something  more  than  fact.  In  Mr.  William  Black's 
beautiful  story  of  "A  Daughter  of  Ileth"  there  is  nothing  that 
might  not  have  happened  precisely  as  he  relates  it.  In  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson's  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  "  there  is  much 
that  may  be  said  to  be  impossible.  Nevertheless,  one  story  is 
just  as  true  as  the  other.  And  what  can  be  truer  than  Ander- 
sen's "Fairy  Tales"?  We  do  not  ask  of  the  novelist  that  his 
stories  shall  be  a  collection  of  facts — though  he  will  do  well  not 
to  despise  facts — but  that  they  shall  be  founded  on  reality,  on 
"the  truth  of  the  human  heart."  "There  are  two  worlds,"  says 
Leigh  Hunt:  "the  world  that  we  can  measure  with  line  and  ruU\ 
and  the  world  that  we  feel  with  our  liearts  and  iinuij^inations. 
To  be  sensible  of  the  truth  of  only  one  of  these  is  to  know  truth 
but  by  halves." 
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That  the  novelist  may  present  this  truth  of  ideas  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  that  he  be  a  keen  and  intelligent  observer,  but  that 
he  possess  also  a  considerable  measure  of  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  the  historian  and  the  poet.  The  historian  discovers  traces 
of  his  characters  in  the  musty  records  of  by-gone  times,  and  it  is 
his  task  to  reproduce  them  as  they  lived  and  moved  and  had 
their  being.  The  novelist  finds  his  in  the  active  life  of  to-day, 
and  he  must  study  and  develop  them  with  equal  care  and  pa- 
tience. This  done,  he  must  pass  them  through  the  furnace  of  his 
imagination,  that  they  may  take  new  shape  and  be  fitted  to  the 
new  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  live  again  in  his  pages. 
This  he  cannot  do  unless  he  is  endowed  with  some  of  the  poet's 
gift.  To  this  newsman  of  common  life  as  well  as  to  the  poet,  is 
allotted  the  task  of  "  lifting  the  curtain  from  the  common,  and 
showing  us  that  divinities  are  sitting  disguised  in  the  seeming 
gang  of  gypsies  and  peddlers.'* 

Although  the  legitimate  end  and  aim  of  the  novel  is  not  to 
play  upon  our  emotions  by  terrifying  us  or  making  us  weep 
or  laugh,  there  is  surely  no  reason  why,  incidentally,  it  should 
not  do  so.  Certainly  if  the  novelist  is  to  be  of  any  use  at  all  he 
must  entertain  even  while  he  informs.  He  could  hardly  hope  to 
reveal  life  if  he  did  not  act  on  the  emotions.  This  is  good  as  a 
means,  but  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  most  works  of  fiction 
make  this  the  aim  and  end.  The  misuse  of  literature  has  given 
being  to  two  abnormal  mental  types,  namely,  the  literary  prig 
and  the  literary  dram-drinker.  With  the  literary  prig  we  have, 
on  the  present  occasion,  little  to  do.  One  of  his  peculiarities  is 
that  he  eschews  all  works  of  fiction  excepting  George  Eliot's 
novels.  The  literary  dram-drinker,  on  the  contrary,  draws  his 
mental  sustenance  from  fiction  alone.  For  him  the  majority  of 
novels  arc  written.  There  arc  writers  of  high  talent  among  those 
who  cater  U)  his  need.s — Miss  Braddon,  Mrs.  Jlenry  Wood,  and 
the  Trollopes,  for  example.  He  is  not  averse  even  to  a  higher 
order  of  fiction,  provided  it  is  not  too  substantial ;  he  can  man- 
age William  I^lack  and  Thomas  Hardy,  but  hardly  the  three 
Georges  r>f  P^nglish  fiction — Macdonald,  Eliot,  and  McTculith. 
Noarly  one-fifth  of  the  total  literary  output  of  Great  Hritnin  con- 
sistM  of  works  of  fiction.     Of  the  ii29  such  works  jMihJislicd   last 
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year,  it  is  within  the  mark  to  assume  that  all  excepting  the  odd 
29 — perhaps  all  excepting  the  odd  9 — were  expressly  designed 
to  suit  the  palate  of  the  habitual  novel-reader.  They  are  works 
that  feed  the  appetite  without  satisfying  it.  A  confirmed  literary 
dram-drinker  can,  I  believe,  commence  and  finish  a  full-sized 
novel  in  one  day,  and  he  needs  little  or  no  rest  before  proceeding 
to  another.  This  would  be  appalling  did  we  not  remember  how 
small  a  portion  of  what  he  imbibes  is  vital  and  remains.  But 
the  truth  is  that  most  novels  are  read  only  to  be  forgotten.  If 
the  habitual  novel-reader  did  not  forget,  his  mind  would  soon 
become  dangerously  if  not  fatally  congested.  It  is  customary  to 
blame  writers  of  novels  for  the  frivolous  character  of  their  work ; 
but,  considering  the  readers  they  serve,  they  do  well,  for  the 
same  reason  that  to  administer  diluted  rum  to  a  confirmed  drunk- 
ard is  more  kind  than  to  offer  him  pure  spirit. 

Unfortunately,  the  literary  dram-drinker's  novel  is  not  the 
only  example  of  the  misuse  of  the  art  of  fiction.  The  crotchet- 
monger's  misuse  of  it  is  still  more  reprehensible ;  he  has  not  the 
excuse  of  supplying  a  known  want  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  supplied.  He  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  He  has  a 
grievance  against  the  world  to  air,  or  a  doctrine  to  promulgate, 
or  a  theory  of  society  to  propound,  or  a  knack  of  fine  writing  to 
exhibit ;  and  instead  of  doing  it  candidly  in  a  tract  or  a  treatise 
or  an  essay,  he  mingles  it  with  a  story  and  puts  it  forth  disguised. 
I  am  not  blind  to  his  provocation.  How  else,  in  these  times, 
shall  a  man  with  "views"  obtain  a  hearing?  And  it  never 
occurs  to  him  that  he  had  better  not  be  heard !  In  the  days  of 
our  grandfathers  he  would  have  written  a  treatise  and  fondly  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  read ;  nowadays  it  is  impossible  to  hug 
any  such  delusion,  and  accordingly  he  hides  his  noxious  pill  in 
sweets.  The  novel  with  a  purpose — social,  theological,  philo- 
sophical, or  didactical — is  too  familiar.  Yet  it  is  true  that  some 
great  works  come  under  this  head.  "  Oliver  Twist "  was  a  novel 
with  a  social  purpose.  The  novels  of  George  Eliot  are  novels 
with  a  philosophical  purpose;  that  is  why  the  literary  prig  con- 
descends to  admire  them.  Mr.  Walter  Bosant,  since  he  took  to 
theory-making,  has  been  guilty  of  at  least  one  novel  with  a  pur- 
pose.    I  am  not  maintaining  that  the  novel  shall  bo  witlunit  a 
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purpose.  By  no  means !  I  merely  insist  that  its  great,  central, 
and  only  essential  purpose  is  to  reveal  life  truly.  If,  along  with 
that  purpose,  without  concession  or  suppression  or  misstatement, 
or  anything  that  will  mar  the  truth  of  the  revelation,  goes  an- 
other purpose  of  showing  how  the  poor  live,  how  abuses  flourish, 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  or  what  not,  assuredly  no  reason- 
able objection  can  be  offered.  But  the  person  who  writes  the 
novel  with  a  purpose  does  not  stop  here.  He  is  a  theologian,  re- 
former, philosopher,  or  phrasemonger  first,  and  a  novelist  only 
to  serve  his  ends.  Nor  am  I  going  to  assert  that  even  he,  in  this 
character  and  with  these  questionable  methods  of  his,  never  pro- 
duces a  great  work.  A  book  professing  to  be  a  novel,  and  which 
is  rightly  condemned  as  a  bad  novel,  may,  nevertheless,  be  a 
work  of  genius.  Its  scholarship  or  philosophy  or  poetical  graces 
may  by  their  superabundance  contribute  to  make  it  a  bad  novel. 
George  Eliot  was,  indisputably,  a  woman  of  genius,  but  her 
writings  (the  popular  verdict  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  in- 
clude, at  most,  only  one  novel  of  the  first  rank.  Her  excellence 
is  in  her  wise  sayings.  The  tune  she  plays  is  trivial;  the  merit 
is  in  the  variations.  Again,  of  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  after  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  said,  who  will  dare  to  deny  that  it  is  a  great  work? 
Yet  Mr.  Gladstone's  enthusiasm  is  itself  evidence  that  the  merit 
of  it  is  not  as  a  novel.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  many-sided.  Hud  lie 
not  been  a  great  statesman,  he  would  j)robably  have  been  a 
great  theologian,  but  he  has  also  the  qualifications  of  a  great 
merchant.  As  it  i.s,  his  mental  and  his  physical  endurance  arc 
almost  a  miracle.  But  he  has  never  proved  himself  to  be  a  lover, 
student,  or  critic  of  liLdit  lit(jrature.  Had  "  Kobort  Elsmere" 
been  *' light,"  he  could  not  have  admired  it.  The  librarians 
class  it  among  novels  and  romances;  but  it  })rovi(lcs  th(^  j)ar- 
sons  with  subjects  for  pulpit  discourses,  and  is,  really,  an  over- 
^o^own  theological  tract.  It  marks,  too,  more  than  nny  nthor 
work  of  our  time,  the  overweening  self-consciousness  that  has 
attackf;d  our  fiction  and  is  sucking  its  vitality  away.  What  an 
exhihitir>n  of  ffu-blc  sentimentality  I  Evorywh(Te  "trcml)]iiig 
lips,"  "  })lanchod  faces,"  "deadly  paleness,"  men  and  wonicn  drop- 
ping into  chairs,  wringing  their  liands,  flinging  tiicinsclvi\s  into 

each  otlior's  amis,  sobbing,  bursting  into  bitter  tears.     That  the 
40 
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mortality  from  plitliisis  is  above  the  average,  can  occasion  no 
surprise.  Thackeray  spoke  of  novels  as  ''  sweets  loved  by  all 
people  with  healthy  literary  appetites."  The  popularity  of  such 
books  as  "Kobert  Elsmere  "  points  rather  to  the  morbid  craving 
which,  indicates  dyspepsia.  "John  Ward,  Preacher"  is  a  work 
of  the  same  order,  but  it  is  less  sickly.  The  evil  consequences 
of  a  bad  example  are  newly  illustrated  in  the  announcement 
lately  made  that  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  a  writer  of  fiction  who 
has,  hitherto,  been  justly  respected,  is  now  engaged  on  a  "  theo- 
logical novel." 

The  novelist,  as  such,  ought  not  to  have  a  creed.  He  should 
take  up  his  task  as  a  man  of  letters,  understanding  and  rightly 
valuing  his  calling,  as  only  a  true  man  of  letters  can.  He  must 
not  take  up  his  task  as  theologian,  as  philosopher,  as  philanthro- 
pist, or  as  crotchet-monger  of  any  kind,  bent  on  thrusting  his  fad 
upon  an  unsuspecting  public,  under  the  false  pretense  of  telling 
them  a  tale. 

The  mania  that  has  seized  the  novelists  for  talking  about 
their  art,  and  for  propounding  theories  on  the  subject,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  another  sign  that  the  excessive  self -consciousness  of 
the  times  has  contaminated  fiction.  It  is  now  more  than  half  a 
hundred  years  since  Carlyle — that  supremely  self-conscious 
preacher  of  unconsciousness — delivered  his  great  discourse  from 
the  text:  "  The  healthy  know  not  of  their  health,  but  only  the 
sick."  "If  the  debater  and  demonstrator,"  he  said,  "w^hom  we 
may  rank  as  the  lowest  of  true  thinkers,  knows  what  he  has  done 
and  how  he  did  it,  the  artist,  whom  we  rank  as  the  highest,  knows 
not ;  must  speak  of  inspiration,  and,  in  one  or  the  other  dialect, 
call  his  work  the  gift  of  a  divinity."  Now,  however,  the  artist 
in  fiction  is  not  contented  to  leave  the  task  of  analyzing,  expound- 
ing, and  creating  a  theory  to  demonstrator  and  critic.  He  is 
weary  of  admiring  his  beautiful  doll  and  wants  to  know  what  is 
inside  it,  and  when  the  dissection  of  the  doll  is  resolved  on,  we 
know  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  has  come.  The  halcyon 
days  of  fiction  were  days  before  the  heads  of  novelists  had  be- 
come troubled  with  theories,  and  when  there  were  no  ulterior  pur- 
poses to  be  serve<l.  What  theory  had  Fielding?  or  Scott?  and 
what  ulterior  pur])ose?    Their  purpose  was  visible  to  all — to  pro- 
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duce  a  novel.  They  did  not  tell  their  stories  to  reform  the 
world.  Bj-and-by  fiction  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  philos- 
ophy. The  best  novel  was  no  longer  a  chronicle  of  events  from 
the  arrangement  of  which  the  reader  might  draw  conclusions  for 
himself.  It  was  a  studv  of  life,  a  revelation  of  the  mind  illus- 
trated  by  the  mind's  manifestation  of  itself  in  action.  The  psy- 
chological novel  appeared.  It  is  not  in  itself  objectionable,  when 
written  bv  a  master  like  Hawthorne ;  but  it  has  tended  downward 
through  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot,  until  we  are  brought,  as 
now  appears,  to  the  morbid  self-searchings  of  these  degenerate 
days.  Worst  of  all,  came  the  reformers.  Dickens  was  an  early 
transgressor,  but,  happily  for  his  fame,  he  was  not  merely  a  re- 
former. Now,  alas,  novelists  write  no  longer  by  inspiration  but 
by  theory,  and  we  hardly  dare  to  hope  for  better  tilings  until 
worse  have  come  to  pass. 

The  most  serious  result  of  tliis  self -consciousness  is  that  it 
leads  to  unveracitv.  The  true  is  entire  onlv  when  it  is  free  from 
self-consciousness;  our  opinions  and  theories  warp  us  at  once. 
The  literary  Arlam  disc(jvers  that  he  is  naked,  which  terrifies 
him,  and  he  dodges  among  the  bushes.  Henceforward,  truth 
ceases  tr>  be  respectable.  Tilings  can  no  longer  he  stated  as  they 
really  are.  People  begin  to  entertain  fears  for  everyone's  morals 
but  tlieir  own ;  tliey  have  liorrid  visions  of  innocence  contami- 
nated by  pernicious  literature.  God's  facts  of  nature  and  human 
exisUince  must  be  presented  only  in  expurgated  editions,  selected 
and  edited  by  Narnby  Parnby,  sanctioned  by  Mrs.  Grundy.  For 
my  part,  I  find  more  morality  in  the  half-truths  spoken  by  Zola — 
grucs^)me  thc^ugfi  they  oft(;n  are — than  in  the  half  falsehoods  of 
the  "  unexceptionable  "  novel  of  to-day.  It  was  Thaekerav,  I 
tliink,  who  admitted  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  there  was 
any  indfjceruiy  in  the  "Arabian  Nights  "  until  he  read  a  "  house- 
hold "  (MJition  ! 

'^rhe  novels  of  tluj  past  that  have;  survived  witli  lionor  are 
thf>.se  wliich  satisfy  our  t(;st;  heing  veracious  tlicv  have  not 
grown  "old  or  st'ile."  ]'erhaj)S  Fielding's  eharact(;rs  are  not 
altogf;ther  real.  That  self-righteous  j)rig,  Adam  He(le,  is  more 
real,  if  not  more  jignMjabh;,  than  the  sanctimonious  Hlifil.  i^'icld- 
ing'.s  portrait-j>ainting  is  rough  at  the  best.     J5ut  his  error  is  over- 
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statement  and  not  the  fatal  error  of  suppression,  and  at  any  rate 
lie  gives  a  true  social  picture  of  his  time.  Richardson,  too,  is 
genuine  —  more  genuine  than  he  knew.  His  "Pamela"  sur- 
vives, not  as  the  virtuous  serving-maid  he  tried  to  portray,  but 
as  a  perfectly  true  picture  of  an  atrocious  prude,  who  well  knew 
how  to  play  her  cards  to  advantage.  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  " 
may  also  be  cited,  while  "  Rasselas  "  is  remembered  for  the  sake 
of  its  author,  but  not  read.  Johnson's  opinion  was  that  the 
novel  should  be,  not  so  much  a  true  picture  of  life,  as  a  picture 
with  a  moral  purpose;  "the  most  perfect  idea  of  virtue  should 
be  exhibited,"  and  vice  "should  always  disgust."  Dickens, 
like  Fielding,  gives  caricatures  instead  of  actual  men  and 
women.  He  does  not  suppress  truth,  but  he  enlarges  and  ex- 
aggerates it.  Bumble,  Tigg,  Pecksniff,  Dombey,  Mrs.  Gamp, 
Chadband,  and  Mark  Tapley  become  standards  of  reference, 
not  because  such  persons  are  known  to  us  in  the  flesh,  for 
they  are  not,  but  because  the  pictures,  though  exaggerated,  are 
not  perverted ;  they  stand  truly  for  character  though  not  for  per- 
sons. So,  also,  of  Defoe,  Smollett,  and  Sterne,  of  Jane  Austen, 
the  Brontes,  and  the  Kingsleys,  of  Mrs.  Gore,  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  of 
Lytton  and  G.  P.  R.  James,  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown  and 
Fenimore  Cooper,  and  the  rest ;  their  reputation  survives  in  some 
kind  of  proportion — if  we  could  see  deeply  enough  doubtless  we 
should  find  in  exact  proportion — to  the  originality  or  genuineness 
of  their  "news." 

Ever  since  I  felt  any  interest  whatever  in  literature,  I  have 
been  especially  interested  in  American  literature.  The  philoso- 
})liy  of  America,  its  poetry,  its  humor,  its  fiction,  all  had — or  I 
fancied  they  had — a  peculiarly  fresh  and  pleasant  flavor.  I  read 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly  "  assiduously  when  that  famous  magazine 
was  the  sole  representative  of  American  periodical  literature  in 
England.  In  its  pages,  as  I  well  remember,  I  encountered  "  The 
American,"  the  first  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  novels  that  I  ever 
attempted;  and  such  was  my  enthusiasm  for  things  American 
tliat,  though  i  coukl  find  no  flavor  in  it  at  all,  I  honestly  read  it 
throut^h.  I  own  it  was  a  terrible  weariness!  No  man  has  the 
faculty  of  saying  nothing  with  greater  elaboration  than  Mr.  Henry 
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James.  Mj  interest  in  American  literature  has  not  abated,  bat, 
whatever  I  maj  still  think  about  philosophy,  poetry,  and  humor, 
I  confess  with  regret  that  my  hopes  of  American  fiction  have 
been  disappointed.  New  scenes  and  social  conditions  should 
have  been  a  great  stimulus  and  led  to  quite  a  high  development 
among  native  authors  of  the  art  of  fiction.  This  has  not  occurred. 
A  few  writers  have  availed  themselves,  more  or  less,  of  their  ex- 
ceptional opportunities :  Fenimore  Cooper  found  valuable  mate- 
rial in  the  Indians,  Edward  Eofsfleston  has  treated  of  life  in  the 
West,  and  George  Washington  Cable  has  told  us  about  the 
Creoles.  Quite  lately,  Miss  Mary  X.  Murfree  has  done  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  "  largeness 
and  stir"  of  their  "teeming  nation  of  nations"  have  made  no 
impression  on  American  novelists.  America  has  produced  one 
supreme  novelist — a  wonderful  historian  of  the  might-have- 
been — whom  she  does  not  sufficiently  honor.  Ilis  son's  ingeni- 
ous detective  stories  are  more  to  her  taste.  Of  the  many  other 
novelists  she  has  produced,  only  a  few  rise  above  the  second 
rank,  and  even  the  second  rank  is  not  over-crowded.  True,  the 
American  critics  do  not  think  so,  or,  at  least,  do  not  say  so.  Their 
creed  about  American  books  .seems  to  be  that  whatever  is,  is  ex- 
cellent. Strictly  speaking,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  use  the 
word  ''critic"  in  this  connection.  Literary  criticism  in  America 
is  not  strong;  if  it  were,  the  outlook  for  fiction,  and  for  literature 
generally,  would  be  brighter.  The  literary  critic,  instead  of 
trying  to  compare  liis  native  literature  with  "the  best  that  is 
thought  and  known  in  the  world,"  is  eag(U'  only  to  cry  it  uj). 
All  his  geese  are  swans.  This  is  perilous.  Unless  criticism  be 
made  to  fulfill  its  useful  function,  the  time  cannot  be  far  dis- 
tant when  not  only  will  then;  be  no  literary  swans,  but  even  line 
geese  will  be  lacking. 

Ever  since  '*  Charles  Eg})ert  Craddock  "  was  known  to  have  d(^- 
ccived  the  very  elect  (t<>  wit,  able  editors  and  review^ers)  about  her 
Hox  and  personality,  the  truinpetings  of  her  fame  liavc  Inuni  tre- 
mendous, Unhap[>ily,  writer's  far  inferior  to  Miss  Murfr<'(;  have 
been  trurnpett^d  almost  as  much.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this 
writer  has  done  wjine  good  work,  llcjr  character  drawings  are 
chiefly  in   ontlirw;;    she  does  not  (•lal)f)rate;  but,  as   f.-ir  as   tlu^y 
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go,  they  are  often  excellent.  "  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  "  is  a  well-wrought  study  of  a  troubled  soul.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  fresh  and  interesting  in  the  picture  it  gives 
of  certain  phases  of  life  in  the  Tennessee  mountains — new 
to  Englishmen  and  perhaps  equally  new  to  civilized  Americans. 
But  such  of  her  later  works  as  I  have  read  show  no  advance. 
She  does  over  again  what  she  has  done  sufficiently  well  already. 
Like  many  another,  she  should  take  to  heart  the  lesson  offered 
by  her  great  countryman,  Thoreau,  with  his  lead  pencil.  It  is 
coo  soon  to  pronounce  judgment,  but  I  may  say  that  I  think  the 
chief  merit  of  Miss  Murfree's  work  is  that  it  gives  promise  of 
better  things  to  come,  if  the  trumpetings  do  not  confound  her. 

Bret  Harte  plays  always  one  tune,  although  he  pitches  it  in 
many  keys,  and  good  as  it  is,  it  is  perhaps  becoming  a  little 
wearisome.  He  expounds  an  important  half-truth  which  has 
been  too  much  neglected :  that  as  being  is  greater  than  seeming, 
appearances  are  often  deceitful ;  under  the  most  repellent  exte- 
rior a  soul  of  goodness  may  exist.  But  if  we  study  him  over- 
much, we  may  become  victims  of  the  delusion  that  any  person 
whose  dress  and  manners  are  respectable,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
suspicious  character,  while  drunken  and  profane  ruffians  are  the 
saints  of  the  earth.  Bret  Harte's  doctrine  has  some  kinship  with 
the  doctrine  which  Ouida  preaches  with  such  a  glow  of  enthu- 
siasm that  we  readily  forgive  sundry  extravagances  of  style.  And 
the  half-truth  that  Bret  Harte  and  Ouida  have  neglected — the 
matter-of-fact  aspect  of  things,  so  to  speak — is  taught  by  Zola, 
powerfully  and  faithfully,  with  an  emphasis  equally  definite. 

Perhaps  of  all  American  novelists,  Mr.  William  Dean  How- 
ells  is  the  one  most  talked  about.  Once  upon  a  time  he  wrote  a 
book  almost  worthy  of  Hawthorne,  and  since  then  some  of  his 
work  has  been  decidedly  good.  Latterly,  however,  lie  has  de- 
voted himself  to  tlie  study  of  trivial  human  nature.  Mr.  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich  has  written  stories  which,  if  they  have  not  tran- 
scendent merit,  are  at  least  pleasing.  Dr.  Hohnes  is  named 
among  the  novelists  on  tlie  strength  of  three  studies  in  morbid 
anatomy  which  lie  has  given  in  the  form  of  fiction.  Miss  AK'ott 
and  Mrs.  Whitnev  in  their  own  special  lino  have  hardly  an 
equal.     Mrs.  Stovve  wrote   one  great  book;   but  was   it  a  givat 
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novel?  Mrs.  Burnett  is  not  an  American.  If,  however,  we  as- 
sign her  to  the  country  of  her  adoption,  she  is  one  of  its  novelists 
who  rises  above  the  second  rank.  Another  writer  also,  Miss 
Trafton,  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  for  her  story — almost  the  ideal 
of  an  American  story — "His  Inheritance."  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Charles  F.  Eichardson  is  justified  in  saying,  "As  we 
look  at  the  whole  field  of  the  new  American  fiction,  we  note 
excellence  in  the  small,  rather  than  any  largeness  of  creative 
ability." 

Have  we,  then,  in  respect  to  novels,  fallen  on  permanently 
evil  days?  I  think  not.  If  I  seem  to  have  insisted  that  the  fic- 
tion of  the  past  is  better  than  the  fiction  of  to-day,  I  am  yet  no 
lover  of  the  so-called  "good  old  times,"  and  no  decrier  of  my 
own  day  and  generation.  There  is  a  tidal  action  in  all  things,  and 
Engli.sh  fiction  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  just  now,  is  on  the 
ebb,  or,  as  I  would  fain  hope,  it  may  have  already  reached  the 
turn.  The  fiction  of  the  future  will  be  better  for  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  present ;  for  these  help,  at  any  rate,  to  fix  the  true 
place  and  function  of  the  novel.  When  the  theories  now  cur- 
rent are  forgotten,  they  will  have  become  absorbed  into  the  liv- 
ing art.  Not  many  years  ago,  philosophy  being  in  a  tangle,  as  it 
oft<3n  i.s,  the  cry  was  rai.sed,  "Back  to  Kant";  and  for  fiction, 
when  the  time  is  ripe,  the  cry  must  be,  "  Back  to  Scott."  True, 
we  may  never  return  to  the  form  of  Scott's  romances.  The 
domestic  and  the  psychological  novels  have  been  developed  since 
Lis  day  and  can  hardly  again  ])ass  into  oblivion.  We  need  not 
wish  that  they  should.  But  Scott's  work,  fulfilling  as  it  does 
the  conditions  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  properly  rccpiired  of 
the  novel,  may  well  serve  again  as  a  starting-})()int.  His  work 
is  genuine;  it  "  never  grows  old  or  stale";  we  ran  "return  to  it 
again  and  again";  it  has  "the  coolness  and  clearness  and  deli- 
ciousnoss  of  tlic  water  fresh  from  the  fountain-head."  Scott  is 
uncon.scious  alike  of  his  art  and  of  what  is  termed  moral  purpose; 
he  is  "7i7imr)ral,"  U)  use  Mr.  Asljc^roft  Noble's  phrase.  Like 
Shakfsp(;ar(;,  he  lias  no  tlHX)ry  to  uphold.  He  is  content  to  rc- 
jKirt  clearly  and  truly  just  what  is,  without  d<'(lu<'tions  or  sup- 
pression.    Nevertheless,  or  rather,  just  because  of  this,  his  iiov- 
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els  are  rich  in  benefit  to  every  healtliy  mind,  and  are  what  all 
novels  should  be  and  all  true  novels  must  be,  a  moral  force  in 
the  world.  The  novels  of  the  future  may  be  romantic,  or  psy- 
chological, or  homely,  or  all  three ;  the  only  essential  condition  is 
that  they  shall  be  true  in  the  sense  that  "  Waverley  "  and  "  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian  "  are  true. 

Walter  Lewin. 


PROHIBITIOX   AND   LICENSE. 

The  case  stated  by  the  Prohibitionists  is  that  not  less  than 
one  thousand  million  dollars  is  annually  spent  in  the  United 
States  for  foreign  and  domestic  wines,  malt  liquors,  and  distilled 
spirits.  This  is  more  than  is  expended  for  beef,  pork,  and  flour, 
and  nearly  equals  the  amount  paid  for  wages  in  all  the  manufact- 
uring establishments  of  every  description  in  the  country.  In 
less  than  two  years  it  would  meet  all  the  current  expenses  of  the 
government,  and  extinguish  the  public  debt.  Practically,  this 
gigantic  sum  of  money  is  wasted.  It  is  abstracted  from  the 
wealth  and  revenues  of  the  nation.  Of  anv  man  in  health  who 
drinks  intoxicating  liquors,  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  he 
escapes  harm. 

This  enormous  disbursement  yields  no  equivalent  either  to 
the  individual  or  to  the  community,  in  nutrition,  strength,  or  hap- 
piness. To  the  state  it  results  in  a  perceptible  loss  of  productive 
energy,  and  a  diminution  of  its  moral  forces.  It  im])airs  the 
capacity  of  the  citizen  for  hibor  and  for  military  service,  indefi- 
nitely multij)lics  the  number  of  criminals  and  paupers,  and  im- 
measurably increases  the  aggregate  of  human  wretchedness. 

Were  these  evils  confined  to  the  guilty,  they  would  be  less 
intolerable,  but  they  boar  heaviest  upon  the  defenseless  and  the 
innocent.  The  frenzied  blows  of  the  drunken  rufhan  and  rnur- 
doHT  fall  upon  victims  who,  in  the  absence  of  his  tenderness  and 
coinpjission,  have  neither  weapon  nor  shield,  and  arc  destitute 
alike  of  protection  and  redress. 

The  advocates  of  license  and  local  option  contend  that  tiio 
appetite  for  aU'ohol  is  as  universal  as  is  its  diffusion  among  the* 
organic  substances  of  tlic  natural  world.  Its  consumption  in 
some  form  as  a  ))cvcrage  is  coeval  with  the  human  ra(;e,  and  will 
continue  .so  long  as  life  endures  upon  tin*  planet.  Moderately 
used,  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  individual  or  to  society. 

They  further  insist  that  the  most  radical  and  resoluUj  advo- 
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cates  of  temperance  do  not  claim  tliat  there  is  any  more  justifica- 
tion for  interference  by  law  with  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  than  with  the  chewing,  smoking,  and  snuffing  of  tobacco, 
or  the  drinking  of  coffee  and  tea.  The  use  of  liquors  may  be  of 
no  advantage;  abstinence  would,  perhaps,  be  better;  but  indul- 
gence is  a  personal  right,  and  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not  injure  the  life,  liberty,  or  property 
of  another. 

None  of  the  prohibitory  amendments  or  statutes  are  directed 
against  the  practice  of  drinking.  It  is  not  denounced  nor  inter- 
dicted, and  as  it  is  not  wrong  per  se,  the  right  must  be  admitted 
to  exist.  It  is  with  the  abuse,  and  not  the  use,  of  intoxicants 
that  society  is  concerned,  and  against  this  legislation  should  be 
directed.  Intemperance  is  the  evil  that  is  to  be  corrected,  and 
when  this  is  accomplished  the  authority  of  the  state  is  at  an  end. 

Drunkenness  being  the  offense,  and  the  drunkard  the  offender, 
the  singular  and  illogical  aspect  of  prohibition  is  that  it  does  not 
deal  directly  with  either,  but  endeavors  to  prevent  one  and  re- 
form the  other,  by  forbidding  to  all  the  lawful  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  because  some  are  addicted  to  excess.  If 
it  is  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  intoxicating  liquors  for  medi- 
cinal, scientific,  and  mechanical  purposes,  and  right  to  drink 
them  in  moderation,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  punish  the  inno- 
cent, and  let  the  guilty  go  free. 

In  larceny,  the  offense  is  stealing ;  the  offender  is  the  thief. 
Society  punishes  the  person  who  unlawfully  takes  and  carries 
horses  away,  but  does  not  forbid  the  citizen  to  breed  horses  and 
keep  them  for  sale,  or  for  other  purposes  admitted  to  be  legitimate. 
The  malicious  burning  of  a  dwelling  is  felony ;  we  imprison  the 
incendiary,  but  do  not  forbid  the  building  of  houses.  The  illicit 
gratification  of  the  sexual  appetite  inflicts  unspeakable  mischiefs 
and  maladies  upon  mankind ;  but  to  relieve  society  from  their 
consequences,  limitations  are  not  placed  upon  the  lawful  com- 
merce of  marriage,  nor  is  the  distinction  between  the  sexes  ob- 
literated. 

The  objection  to  licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquoi-s,  be 
cause  it  licenses  crime,  is  sentimental   rathrr  than  real,  for  it  is 
not  a  rrinu^  until  dcclMrcd  to  be  so  by  statute.     Tlic  nssuined 
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analogy  between  drinking  and  slavery,  so  often  asserted  by  the 
Prohibitionists,  is  fallacious  and  sophistical.  Slavery  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  It  is  not  lawful  to  hold  a  human 
being  in  bondage,  even  for  medicinal,  scientific,  or  mechanical 
purposes;  but  the  right  to  sell  liquors  for  these  purposes  is  ad- 
mitted, and  the  right  to  drink  them  temperately  is  not  denied. 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  contention  now  proceeding  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  liquor  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men  in 
all  civilized  countries  for  centuries.  So  long  ago  as  1670,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  declared  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  England  were  due  to  drunkenness,  and  the  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  license  and  prohibition  in  restraining  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  has  been  continuous  through  the  long  in- 
terval. For  the  past  fifty  years  the  agitation  has  been  incessant, 
and  the  issues  presented  appear  to  be  such  as  can  be  decided  only 
by  experience. 

During  this  period,  stringent  repressive  statutes  have  been  in 
operation,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  without  appreciably 
abating  the  evil.  They  have  stirred  up  bitter  and  unrelenting 
hatred  and  animosities  in  neighborhoods,  states,  and  political 
parties;  resulted  in  open  disregard  or  secret  evasion  of  law;  and 
educated  the  mass  of  the  people  into  habitual  disrespect  and  con- 
tempt of  the  constituted  authorities. 

In  Maine,  the  act  t(^  prohil^it  drinking-houses  and  tippling- 
shops,  commonly  called  the  "Maine  law,"  was  passed  in  18')!, 
and  has  since  V)cen  in  force,  except  for  two  years  (1856-57),  wIk'h 
a  very  stringfiiit  license  law  was  substituted.  In  1852  Vermont 
enacted  substantially  the  Maine  law,  which  has  since  been  re- 
tained and  practicjally  enforced.  In  1855  the  same  cnactnicnt 
passed  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  when;  it  has  sirico  va- 
maincd  upon  the  statute-books  without  being  tlioroughly  ob- 
gcrved.  CrMmccticut  passed  the  Maine  law  in  1854,  but  it  was 
liabitually  disrcjgarded,  and  was  n^pealed  in  1872.  In  N(;\v  Vnik 
the  Maine  law  was  passed  in  1855,  and  rcjx'alcd  in  1857.  ^J^he 
Con.stitntir)!!  of  Michigan,  adopted  in  1850,  forbad*'  license  laws. 
In  1855  the  Main*;  hiw  was  passed,  and  it  rcniain<MJ  in  foicr  willi- 
out  ob.Hcrvancc  for  twi^nty  years;    and  in  1876  the  clause;  in   Hio 
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Constitution  prohibiting  license  was  abrogated.  The  present  leg- 
islature has  adopted  local  option.  The  Maine  law  was  adopted  in 
Ehode  Island  in  1852,  and  in  1868  license  and  local  option  were 
substituted.  The  Maine  law  was  again  passed  in  1874,  and  in 
1875  license  was  again  substituted.  Since  that  time  a  prohibi- 
tory amendment  of  the  Constitution  has  been  adopted,  which,  by 
popular  vote,  was  recently  repealed  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. In  Pennsylvania  the  proposition  for  a  constitutional  prohib- 
itory amendment  has  just  been  rejected  by  the  largest  majority 
that  has  ever  been  given  in  that  State 

In  Massachusetts,  of  which  Maine  was  a  portion  until  1820, 
the  license  system  was  in  force  until  1835.  Power  was  then 
given  to  the  county  commissioners,  who  were  elected  by  the 
people,  to  grant  or  refuse  licenses,  so  that  what  is  commonly 
known  as  "  local  option  "  was  practically  put  in  force.  Before 
1838  this  had  become  prohibition  in  nearly  all  the  counties,  and 
in  that  year  the  "fifteen-gallon  law  "  was  passed,  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  less  than  that  amount  of  liquor  at  one  time,  but  it  was  re- 
pealed the  next  year.  In  1852  a  prohibitory  law  was  passed,  which, 
with  many  amendments,  remained  in  force  until  1875,  when  a 
license  law  was  passed,  which  has  since  continued  in  operation. 
During  the  present  year  an  election  has  been  held  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  prohibition.  In  a  total  poll  of  220,000, 
the  proposed  amendment  received  in  round  numbers  88,000,  as 
against  132,000.  The  entire  vote  w^as  less  than  two-thirds  of 
that  cast  at  the  presidential  election  in  November,  which  shows 
that  besides  the  actual  majority  of  44,000,  more  than  100,000 
voters  declined  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  trathc, 
at  the  cost  of  imposing  upon  the  Commonwealth  the  tentative 
remedy  of  y^rohibition.  The  result  was  due  to  the  convictions  of 
the  great  conservative  body  of  electors,  who  declined  to  give 
their  support  to  what  they  considered  to  be  an  intemperate 
method  of  dealing  with  alcoholic  intemperance.  The  discussion 
was  earnest,  honest,  and  thorough.  The  voters  of  Massachusetts 
studied  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  experience  in  Maine  and 
the  other  States  of  the  Union,  for  more  than  lialf  a  centurv. 
They  had  witnessed  the  o])eration  within  their  own  State  of  pro- 
liibition,  local  option,  license,  and  other  ex})eriniental  legislation, 
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and  decided  to  adhere  to  tlie  system  of  stringent  limitation,  under 
which  the  number  of  licenses  in  Boston  was  reduced  from  over 
2,000  to  780. 

The  Constitution  of  Ohio  forbids  the  legislature  to  license  the 
sale  of  liquor,  so  that  it  must  be  either  prohibited  or  free.  Vari- 
ous expedients  have  been  resorted  to,  and  a  prohibitory  amend- 
ment has  been  proposed.  The  traffic  is  now  taxed  under  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Scott  law."  Iowa  adopted  the  Maine  law  in 
1855,  and  a  prohibitory  amendment,  having  been  passed  by  two 
successive  legislatures,  was  in  1882  ratified  by  an  immense 
popular  majority. 

The  public  agitation  of  the  drink  question  in  Kansas  began 
with  the  organization  of  the  Territory,  in  185-1.    The  founders  of 
Topeka  and  Lawrence  voted  to  enforce  prohibition.     The  lirst 
State  temperance  convention  was  held  in  187*1,  and  formally  de- 
manded a  national  law  on  the  subject.     Camp  meetings  and  great 
popular  demonstrations  occurred  from  year  to  year,  and  the  differ- 
ent church  organizations  enlisted  actively  in  the  work.     In  1879, 
in  response  to  this  popular  demand,  the  legislature  submitted  to 
the  people  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution,  to  be 
voted  upon  at  the  November  election  of  1880,  in  tlie  following 
words:  "The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  shall 
be  forever  prohibited  in  tliis  State,  except  for  medicinal,  scientific 
and  mechanical  purposes."     The  canvass  that  followed  was  ani- 
matef],  })ut  not  jiarti.san.     The  presidential  vote  was  181,350,  and 
Garfield's  majority  was  61,748;    the  total  vote  cast  on  the  pro- 
hibitory amendment  was  170, OOC),  and  the  majority  in   its  favor 
was  7,998;  showing  that  many  thousands  of  Kepublicans  vested 
against  it.     The  legislature,  which  assembled  in  January,  1881, 
j)a.ssed  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  and  manufacture;  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  except  for  the  sj)ecified  ])urposes,  to  take  ciTect  M;iv  1, 
I~~l.     Resistance  was  general,  and   great  excitement  followcil. 
The  liquor-d<.*alers  and  manufa(;turors  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
contributed  liberally  Uy  defeat  its  practical  operation. 

In  1882  the  Republican  State  convention  re-noniin.itc*!  (lov. 
St.  John,  who  had  been  the  special  clianqjion  of  tcnqxijiuicc,  for 
a  tliinl  term,  U|)on  a  platform  indorsing  prohibition,  whih;  th(5 
J>)emocrats    demanded    re-submission.      The   canq)aign   was  j)as- 
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sioniite  in  tlie  extreme.  St.  John  was  defeated,  but  the  rest  of 
the  Eepublican  ticket  was  elected  by  the  usual  majorities  for  an 
off-year.  In  1884  the  Kepublicans  again  indorsed  prohibition, 
while  the  Democrats  denounced  it  and  declared  for  high  license. 
The  latter  party  re-nominated  Gov.  Glick,  who  had  been  success- 
ful in  the  previous  canvass,  but  h-e  was  defeated  by  about  38,000. 
In  November  of  that  year  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  sustained  the  prohibitory  law,  and  in  April,  1887,  upon 
appeal,  held  that  the  power  of  the  State  was  complete,  and  that 
the  amendment  and  the  statutes  pursuant  thereto  were  not  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  ended  the 
contest,  and  the  triumph  of  prohibition  was  complete.  Kansas 
has  abolished  the  saloon.  The  open  dram-shop  traffic  is  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  sale  of  indulgences.  A  drunkard  is  a  phenomenon. 
The  barkeeper  has  joined  the  troubadour,  the  crusader,  and  the 
mound-builder.  The  brewery,  the  distillery,  and  the  bonded 
warehouse  are  known  only  to  the  archaeologist. 

Civilization  breaks  upon  the  frontier  in  a  turbulent  and  law- 
less surf  of  humanity,  to  whose  existence  alcohol  in  some  form 
seems  indispensable ;  and  to  those  who  can  recall  the  pioneer 
period  of  the  State,  it  seems  incredible  that  among  a  population 
of  1,700,000  people,  extending  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Colo- 
rado, and  from  Nebraska  to  Oklahoma,  there  is  not  a  place 
which  the  thirsty  or  hilarious  wayfarer  can  enter,  and  laying 
down  a  coin,  demand  his  glass  of  heei\  This  does  not  imply  that 
absolute  drought  prevails  everywhere,  or  that  "  social  irrigation  " 
has  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  few  localities  where  public  opin- 
ion does  not  sustain  the  law,  it  is  habitually  and  flagrantly  dis- 
regarded, and  the  appetite  that  craves  indulgence  is  gratified,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  those  moral  restraints  which  are  the  barriers  and 
safeguards  of  society. 

Sales  for  the  specified  purposes  are  confined  to  druggists,  wlio 
are  hedged  about  with  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  ''  Pharmacy 
Act,"  the  penalties  for  the  violation  of  which  are  ingeniously 
rigid,  and  have  not  been  exceeded  for  severity  since  the  code  of 
Draco.  Physicians'  })rescriptions,  aiVuhivits  and  signatures  for 
tlie  identification  of  the  purchaser,  and  specification  of  tho  dis- 
ease for  which  he  needs  the  jxM'iiicious   fiuid,   an*  re(|uirtHi,  and 
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evasions  are  punislied  with  fine,  forfeiture,  and  imprisonment. 
The  sale  of  bitters,  elixirs,  and  other  concoctions  containing 
alcohol,  has  undoubtedly  increased.  Malaria,  indigestion,  and 
other  disorders  have  developed  in  localities  previously  considered 
salubrious,  and  there  is  probably  no  town  of  one  thousand  inhab- 
itants where  a  bibulous  but  discreet  inquirer,  if  properly  vouched 
for,  cannot  find,  at  his  hotel,  or  the  club,  or  in  the  cellar  of  a 
friend,  a  bottle  of  beer  or  a  flask  of  whisky.  But  the  habit  of 
drinking  is  dying  out.  Temptation  being  removed  from  the 
young  and  the  infirm,  they  have  been  fortified  and  redeemed. 
The  liquor-seller,  being  proscribed,  is  an  outlaw,  and  his  voca- 
tion is  disreputable.  Drinking  being  stigmatized,  is  out  of  fashion, 
and  the  consumption  of  intoxicants  has  enormously  decreased. 
Intelliorent  and  conservative  observ^ers  estimate  the  reduction  at 
ninety  per  cent. ;  it  cannot  be  less  than  seventy-five.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  internal  revenue  stamps  sold  by  the  col- 
lector from  year  to  year,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  arc 
required  by  ail  druggists,  and  many  of  them  are  repetitions  and 
renewals  for  short  terms.  The  places  where  liquors  are  sold, 
legally  and  illegally,  have  been  reduced  from  one  for  every  674 
of  the  entire  population  in  1880,  to  one  for  every  2,220  in  1888. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  four  general  elections 
have  been  held,  and  at  each  of  them  the  people  have  repeated 
their  adhesion  to  the  principle  by  the  election  of  legislatures 
pledged  to  prohibition.  The  result  is  generally  accepted  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  Hostility  has  practically  been  subdued.  Pro- 
hibition prohibits.  The  prediction  of  its  opponents  has  not  been 
verified;  immigration  has  not  been  repelled,  nor  has  ca])ital  been 
diverted  from  the  State.  The  j)eriod  has  been  one  of  unexamj)led 
growth  and  development.  Whether  i)osl  hoc  or  propter  hoc^  coin- 
cidence or  cause,  is  not  material.  The  evils  prophesied  have  not 
corne  U)  pa.ss. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  extraordinary  results  is  the 
diminution  of  crime  in  the;  State.  At  tlie  .January  term  of  the 
Distriftt  Court  of  tlic  county  in  which  the  capital  is  situated, 
there  was  not  a  single  criminal  cause  on  the  docket.  Many  city 
and  county  prisons  are  without  a  tenant.  The  nnnibor  .ind  per- 
centage of  th(!  c!onvicts  in   the  State  j)enit(.'ntiary  have   Ix-rn   re- 
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markably  diminished.  Upon  the  first  day  of  January,  1870,  the 
prisoners,  not  including  those  of  the  United  States,  numbered 
218,  or  one  for  every  1,671  inhabitants;  at  the  same  date  in  1875 
they  numbered  485,  or  one  to  every  1,214  inhabitants.  In  1880 
the  number  was  633,  or  one  to  every  1,573  inhabitants;  in  1885 
it  was  673,  or  one  to  every  1,885  inhabitants;  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1889,  it  was  861,  or  one  to  every  1,921  inhabitants.  On 
the  first  day  of  January,  1887,  there  were  895  State  prisoners  in 
the  penitentiary ;  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1888,  there  were 
898;  and  in  the  following  year  there  was  a  reduction  of  37  in 
number,  although  the  population  of  the  State  had  largely  in- 
creased. 

In  the  various  prisons  throughout  the  United  States,  about 
60,000  criminals  are  serving  sentences  for  felonies,  being  about 
one  prisoner  for  every  thousand  inhabitants;  the  same  ratio  in 
Kansas  would  give  a  total  of  1,651,  which  is  50  per  cent,  more 
than  the  number  actually  confined.  In  the  United  States  at 
large  there  is  one  pauper  to  750  inhabitants ;  carefully  compiled 
statistics  show  that  Kansas  has  but  one  to  about  1,300  of  its  pop- 
ulation. 

The  prognostications  of  disaster  so  freely  expressed  at  the 
outset,  have  all  been  negatived.  Lo<ial  disturbances  were  inevit- 
able, but  in  most  instances  the  re-adjustment  has  already  occurred. 
The  gain  in  population  since  1880  has  not  been  less  than  700,000. 
This  has  been  distributed,  partially  among  the  cities  and  towns, 
but  more  largely  over  an  area  previously  not  inhabited,  compris- 
ing not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  su.rface  of  the  State.  The 
amount  of  agricultural  products  and  live  stock,  the  assessed  value 
of  property,  the  mileage  of  railroads,  the  number  of  cultivated 
farms,  of  newspapers,  of  school-houses,  of  churches,  have  propor- 
tionately increased,  making  the  history  of  the  colonization  of 
Kansas  a  marvel. 

Anything  is  possible  in  American  politics,  but  notliing  is 
certain.  The  rout  in  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania may  retard,  but  cannot  prevent  the  discussion  and  thial 
adjudication  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  its  relations  to  government 
and  society.  '^Fhe  tragedies  of  intemperance  are  too  fatal,  its 
hurts  too  intolerable,  its  burdens  too  costly,  to  permit  its  ravages 
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to  go  "unchecked.  License  or  prohibition  are  the  alternatives; 
between  them  is  no  middle  ground. 

The  history  of  the  modern  temperance  agitation  is  a  succes- 
sion of  \dcissitudes.  The  greatest  movement  of  this  kind  ever 
inauDfurated  was  bv  Father  Matthew,  who  extended  his  labors 
from  Ireland  to  England  and  the  United  States,  numbering  his  ad- 
herents by  millions.  It  seemed  almost  like  the  dawn  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  man ;  but  reaction  followed,  and  society 
relapsed  into  torpor  and  indifference,  from  which  it  has  again 
been  roused  by  the  aggressions  of  the  liquor  influence. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  experience  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  wage  war  equally  against  moderate  drinkers  and  con- 
firmed drunkards.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  man  who  takes 
a  glass  of  wine  at  dinner  may  end  in  an  asylum  or  the  gutter, 
but  it  is  an  error  to  include  both  classes  in  the  same  catee^orv. 
Legislation  that  interferes  with  the  moral  activity  and  personal 
responsibility  of  man  is  defective.  So  long  as  tlie  citizen  does 
not  injure  himself  or  others,  any  just  system  of  government  will 
let  him  alone.  The  state  has  power,  and  it  is  its  duty,  to  enact 
laws  for  the  protection  of  life  and  health,  and  to  guard  against 
vice  and  immorality,  but  unless  they  are  sustained  by  an  intelli- 
gent and  enlightened  public  opinion  they  hinder  rather  than 
promote  the  cause  of  human  progress. 

The  American  j)Ooplc  have  dntcjrrnined  to  secure  the  most 
thorough  restriction  of  the  lifjuor  traflic  consistent  with  the  ])re- 
scrvation  of  that  personal  liberty  which  our  institutions  were 
establi.shcd  t^)  protect  and  maintain.  In  the  last  three  years  the 
prohibition  polic;y  has  been  rejected  nin«;  times  by  as  many  dif- 
ferent States  in  the  Union,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  will 
not  ultimately  be  adopted  as  the  organic  law  of  the  nation. 

Iligli  license  has  been   in   fon^e  in  Enghmd   for  S(!veral  hun- 

dre<l  years.     ^I'he  abuses  became  so  great  that  in  1h77  tlic;  House 

of  Lords  appointed  a  select  committee  to  inrpiin'  wln'tluT  the 

8y.str;m  had  Ijeen  cfTectivc  in  diminishing  drunkenness,  and  whether 

reff)nn  could   best  be  secur(;d    by  arnendm(;nts  or  by  a   radical 

change.     ^I'o  the  first  |)ro|)Osition  the  answer  was  in  th(!  n(;gativ(;; 

\jiy  the  Hecf)nd  thcjy  replif^d  by  vaguely  recommending  certain  ex- 

yKTirrients,  none:  (^\  wliich  tiiey  apj)rovcd. 
47 
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Observation  of  the  results  of  license,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Great  Britain,  leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
successful  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
Nothing  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  saloon,  whether  licensed  or 
unlicensed.  To  raise  revenue  by  authorizing  the  sale  of  that 
which  debases  and  pauperizes  the  people,  is  both  unprofitable 
and  immoral,  and  therefore  indefensible. 

Prohibition  is  right  in  principle,  but  total  prevention  of  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  obviously  impossible  so  long  as 
they  are  permitted  to  be  manufactured  for  any  purpose.  The 
real  question  then  is,  which  of  two  methods,  both  ineffectual  to 
prevent  the  use,  is  the  better  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  relieve  the  individual  and  society  from  the  evils  of 
intemperance  ? 

From  comparison  of  the  results  in  Kansas  with  those  existing 
elsewhere,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  in  favor  of  prohibition. 
It  can  be  efficiently  and  successfully  enforced.  It  does  not 
retard  the  growth  nor  injure  the  resources  of  the  people.  Its 
operations  practically  cease  with  the  closing  of  the  saloons,  leav- 
ing personal  liberty  unimpaired.  It  exonerates  the  state  from 
complicity  and  participation  in  the  most  formidable  agencies  of 
its  own  destruction. 

But  those  who  would  cure  intemperance  and  reclaim  the 
drunkard,  should  remember  that  it  is  not  enough  to  close  the 
dram-shop  and  destroy  the  distillery.  They  must  be  replaced. 
Iluman  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  When  the  unclean  spirit  went 
out  of  a  man,  and,  finding  no  rest,  returned  to  his  empt}'-,  swept, 
and  garnished  house,  seven  devils  entered  in  and  dwelt  there,  and 
the  last  state  of  the  man  was  worse  than  the  first, 

JouN  James  Ingalls. 
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In  the  current  literature  of  the  last  generation  the  disappear- 
ance of  leisure  was  a  frequent  theme.  One  looking  over  the 
periodicals  of  that  time  finds  indignant  remonstrances  against  the 
oncoming  industrialism,  mingled  with  regrets  for  the  simpler  and 
less  feverish  existence  which  was  passing  away.  Save  a  few 
words  now  and  then  from  Mr.  Ruskin,  one  never  sees  either  pro- 
test or  regret  an}"  more.  Those  whose  natural  occupation  would 
be  the  development  of  their  perception  or  of  their  subjective 
faculties,  for  the  most  part  have  ceased  to  compkiin,  and  drag  on 
in  their  accustomed  places  as  cogs  or  cranks  in  the  industrial 
machine  as  best  they  may.  Recreation  is  become  a  profession, 
study  a  specialty,  business  the  chief  end  of  life,  and  leisure  not 
only  a  dissipation  but  a  disgrace. 

Modem  society  tolerates  no  one  who  does  not  contribute  in 
some  personal  way  toward  its  material  activity.  '"'  Will  it  promote 
business?  "  is  the  main  question  of  all  legislation.  "  Millions  for 
enteq:)rise ;  for  thought  not  a  penny,"  should  be  inscribed  over  the 
doors  of  our  state-houses  and  our  national  capitol.  Tlie  enticing 
of  men  and  women  into  ways  (;f  expending  their  energy  or  the 
fruits  therc(jf,  is  become  a  fine  art.  Seclusion  is  departed  from 
the  world.  I'he  emissaries  of  traffic  invade;  our  h(jmes,  beset  us 
U]j(;n  the  road,  and  lie  in  wait  for  us  at  our  places  of  resort. 
Though  we  flee  U)  the  desert  they  are  there,  nor  is  refuge  from 
them  to  be  found  on  the  tops  of  mountains  or  in  tlie  islands 
of  the  sea.  Whoever  would  keep  even  with  the  world  by  limit- 
ing his  wants  is  regarded  as  a  shirker  of  his  duty.  "It  is  in 
vain,"  says  society  to  sucli,  "that  you  plead  your  spiritual, 
moral,  or  intellectual  desire.  Yoa  buy  nothing,  you  furnish 
gainful  employment  to  no  one,  you  lu^lp  forward  no  unf]('rt:iking. 
If  you  withliold  yourself  from  the  general  ae^ivity,  what  right 
have  you  to  live?  You  may  cozen  us  or  bore  us;  you  may 
minister  to  our   vanity  or    inliarne   our  cupidity;    you   may  do- 
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baucli  our  morals  or  degrade  our  -tastes ;  you  may  dose  us  with 
nostrums  or  poison  us  with  adulterations ;  you  may  even  maim 
us  and  slaughter  us ;  but  do  that  which  promotes  no  traffic  you 
shall  not,  upon  pain  of  being  devoured  by  taxation  or  prosecuted 
as  a  vagrant."  The  sum  of  modern  ethics  is  contained  in  the 
word  do.  Do  that  which  is  good  if  you  can,  but  rest  assured  you 
shall  be  pardoned  for  doing  evil  more  readily  than  for  doing 
nothing 

Our  civilization  has  created  an  amount  of  desire  immeasura- 
bly greater  than  it  can  satisfy — an  old  complaint,  no  doubt,  of  all 
civilizations,  but  one  especially  justifiable  against  our  own,  in  that 
man's  desire  more  than  ever  before  depends  upon  means  outside 
himself  for  its  gratification.  Modern  civilization  increases  the 
capacity  for  both  sensual  and  intellectual  entertainment,  but 
says  to  men  and  women:  "With  the  giving  of  opportunity  to 
exercise  this  acquirement  I  have  nothing  to  do.  The  obtaining 
of  that  is  entirely  your  affair.  I  have  multiplied  the  material 
attractions  of  life ;  if  you  can  find  no  better  way  of  sharing  them 
among  yourselves  than  heretofore,  so  much  the  worse  for  you." 
Under  the  old  civilization,  admission  to  the  banquet  of  life,  save 
now  and  then  through  successful  intrigue  or  prowess  or  genius,  was 
an  inherited  privilege.  Under  the  new  civilization  it  is,  with  the 
same  exceptions,  mainly  a  matter  of  purchase,  the  choice  of  fare 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  bid.  After  having  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  entertainment  since  its  beginning,  it  is  in  no  wise 
strange  that  the  multitude  should  be  consumed  with  a  frantic 
desire  to  share  in  its  dainties,  nor  that  so  many  should  be  willing 
to  sell  themselves  back  into  slavery  for  even  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  the  table. 

Out  of  these  conditions  has  grown  that  immense  and  com- 
plicated sphere  of  activity  which  we  call  business — the  profiting 
in  one  way  or  another  from  this  insatiate  and  universal  desiiv. 
The  age-long  contest  between  the  "  haves "  and  the  "  have 
nots  "  is  for  the  time  settled  by  a  jier})etual  auction  exchange, 
instead  of  by  the  old  methods  of  warfare  and  serfdom,  in  which 
human  liberty  is  the  coin  current.  The  result  is  an  enormous 
increase  in  a(;tivity,  but  not  always,  any  more  than  of  old,  in 
wisdom   or   humanity    or    justice.      As    war    was    formerly,    so 
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now  is  business  esteemed  the  most  honorable  occupation,  and 
government  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  soldiers  into  the  hands 
of  manufacturers  and  projectors.  To  be  in  business,  the  youth 
inheriting  a  comfortable  patrimony  converts  it  into  cash  and 
takes  to  speculation ;  the  middle-aged  man  whose  industry  has 
secured  him  a  competence,  increases  his  risks;  and  the  gray- 
haired  veteran,  unable  to  appreciate  anything  else,  plans  new 
ventures  and  talks  of  profit  and  loss  on  the  edge  of  the  grave. 
Men  rent  offices  and  hang  signs  over  them  though  they  do  little 
or  nothing  therein,  and  he  who  has  no  business  makes  pretense 
to  one,  that  he  may  the  better  obtain  credit  and  presei-ve  his 
standing  in  the  community. 

So  fierce  is  the  competition  and  so  many  the  risks  of  the  bus- 
iness life,  that  those  undertaking  it  carry  the  burden  of  their 
affairs  into  that  part  of  the  time  nominall}'  devoted  to  leisure. 
Like  the  drive- wheels  of  their  engines,  they  keep  up  action  after 
the  force  which  sets  them  in  motion  is  withdrawn.  Excitement  be- 
comes to  them  finally  a  necessity,  their  recreation  being  but  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  excitement.  Of  vital  force,  his  most 
valuable  possession,  the  American  business  man  is  a  perpetual 
spendthrift.  Like  his  liorse,  he  is  trained  for  speed  more  than 
for  endurance.  lie  sacrifices  the  staying  power  of  his  ancestors 
for  immediate  results.  lie  has  lost  that  noVjle  repose,  both  of 
mind  and  of  manner,  which  gave  dignity  to  life  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Re[)ublic.  He  suffers  from  a  whole  train  of  nervous 
and  functional  disorders — the  natural  protest  of  his  overtaxed 
j)owers.  His  life  often  suddenly  gives  way  or  becomes  a  kind  of 
prolonged  disease,  the  only  cure  for  which,  when  not  too  late, 
is  change  of  occujjation  or  absolute  rest. 

The  bulk  of  those  employed  by  business  men  must  enter  into 
their  work  with  the  same  spirit.  We  exclaim  at  the  small  wages 
which  labor  receives  in  certain  nations  of  Europe,  forgetful  or 
ignorant  tliat  the  amount  of  life-f(jrce  ex])ended  l^y  those  toilers 
does  not  })Ogin  to  compare  with  the  amount  cx])ended  by  our 
own.  The  American  workman  is  j)aid  the  highest  wages  of  any 
workman  in  the  world  because  he  earns  them ;  he  turns  out 
more  jiroduct  than  any  othor  vrorknian  in  the  world  within  a 
given  time.     But  in  order  to  win  these  high  wages,    he  sacri- 
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fices  the  best  part  of  every  true  workman's  reward — the  im- 
pressing of  his  character  upon  his  work.  The  artistic  artisan  has 
no  place  in  utilitarian  economy.  His  employer  wants,  not  that 
work  which  is  done  best,  but  that  which  is  done  quickest. 
As  Hamerton  says  of  literary  work,  it  does  not  pay  to  do  one's 
best.  The  tendency  of  operative  labor  is  to  exact  great  attention 
and  little  thought,  thereby  making  of  the  man  and  the  thinker  a 
mere  automaton,  in  whom  it  matters  little  whether  there  be  anv 
mind  at  all.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  modern  mechanical 
invention  as  labor-saving.  It  should  be  called  rather  labor- 
spending,  since  for  every  pair  of  hands  released  by  it  in  one  way, 
there  have  been  a  hundred  put  in  action  in  another.  This  is 
said  in  no  disparagement  of  mechanical  invention,  which  has 
wrought  so  many  and  great  changes  in  the  world,  but  at  the 
thought  that  such  mighty  agents  should  neither  have  made  men 
any  more  masters  of  their  time,  nor  saved  a  single  drop  of  sweat, 
nor  rested  a  single  over-strained  muscle. 

If  the  business  class  and  those  in  their  employ  are  in  such 
measure  unable  to  afford  or  to  appreciate  leisure,  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  hard  terms  imposed  upon  the  professional  class,  mem- 
bers of  which  are  supposed  to  have  more  capacity  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  leisure?  Whatever  may  be  their  capacity,  their  oppor- 
tunity is  no  greater  than  the  opportunity  of  the  others.  He  who 
puts  up  his  intellect  for  sale,  must  do  so  as  unreservedly  as  he 
who  offers  for  sale  the  strength  of  his  shoulders  or  the  skill  of 
his  hands.  The  public  is  the  hardest  of  task-masters,  as  well  as 
the  most  undiscriminating.  Whoever  in  our  time  undertakes  to 
win  the  approval  of  that  capricious  patron,  must  generally  begin 
by  forfeiting  his  own.  The  number  of  reflective  and  of  imagina- 
tive minds  thus  diverted  from  the  nobler  exercise  of  their  powers, 
is  beyond  estimate.  Consider  what  a  standing  temptation  is  that 
of  the  daily  press;  how  many  superior  minds  have  been  dissi- 
pated in  its  service.  In  truth,  it  begins  to  look  as  if  tlie  inde- 
pendent scholar  and  thinker  must  soon  determine  to  what  degree 
the  finer  and  the  coarser  employments  may  be  performed  by  the 
same  person;  in  what  proportion  one  can  clean  stabK's  and  study 
Plato  during  the  same  forenoon.  The  so-called  leanieil  profes- 
sions have  in  such  measure  degenerated  from  tlieir  original  idea 
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of  disinterested  service,  that  the  professional  life  has  come  to  differ 
but  little  from  the  busmess  life.  The  working  of  a  muck-rake 
would  less  unfit  a  man  to  be  a  thinker  than  much  of  the  profes- 
sional life  of  our  time. 

To  whomsoever  happiness  consists  in  the  turning  of  his  ener- 
gies into  the  largest  amount  of  money  possible,  let  him  pursue 
that  end ;  but  shall  the  sum-total  of  human  energy  be  forced  to 
expend  itself  upon  the  same  lines  ?  They  are  but  shallow  ob- 
sei'vers  who  deem  the  desire  to  better  their  fortunes  to  be  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  majority  of  men.  Next  to  the  sustaining 
and  the  transmitting  of  life,  the  strongest  desire  of  the  majority 
of  men  is  personal  independence,  of  which  he  who  would  ad- 
vance his  fortune  must  sacrifice  most.  Men  generally  fail  to 
better  their  fortunes  because  they  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  price. 
The  present  industrial  system  would  force  them  to  pay  it 
whether  they  are  willing  or  not.  Just  here,  more  than  in  in- 
equality of  condition,  is  the  cause  of  many  a  fortuneless  man's 
quarrel  with  the  world.  Only  that  labor  can  find  employment 
which  will  concentrate  and  expend  itself  to  the  utmost.  Ue  who 
should  propose  to  labor  five  hours  a  day,  though  for  less  than 
half  of  what  is  paid  him  who  labors  at  the  same  employment  ten 
hours  a  day,  woukl  be  laughed  at  and  denied  opportunity  to 
labor  at  all.  Tt  is  the  intense  and  prolonged  application  required 
in  every  dej^artment  of  associated  industry  tliat  makes  men  of 
reflective  tem[jcramerits  morose  and  pessimistic.  The  treadmill 
round  of  industrial  civilization  takes  all  the  inspiration  out  of 
tlieir  lives. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  about  what  is  meant  by 
this  word  labor.  Labor  is  forced  exercise  of  one's  physical, 
mental,  or  emotional  jK^wers,  and  implies  j)ain.  AVhenever  such 
exerci.se  is  performed  through  love  of  it  and  rogardlcss  of  (extra- 
neous reward,  it  is  not  labor,  hut  pastime,  just  as  truly  as  is  the 
action  of  the  boy  [)anting  through  a  game  of  foot-ball,  or  buried 
in  the  pages  of  ''  Robinson  Crusoe."  The  one  is  undergone  for  the 
wage  it  brings,  the  other  fr)r  the  satisfaetion  r)f  doing  it.  ^riiere 
is  no  end  of  eant  in  this  matter  of  labor.  ^Foo  innny  of  us  want 
that  to  be  consid(;nMl  labor  which  is  done  mainly  for  our  own 
entertainment.     ^IMiose  who  perform  real  labor  know  that  much 
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of  what  is  paid  for  as  sucli  is  not  labor  at  all ;  worse  yet,  that  it 
is  not  always  honest  pastime,  but  merely  the  gratification  of  indi- 
vidual vanity  or  arrogance.  It  is  especially  to  be  remembered 
that  leisure  is  not  sluggardliness  or  inaction,  but  choice  of  action ; 
and  that  no  labor  is  so  hard  to  endure  as  absolute  idleness. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  denial  of  leisure  to  themselves, 
on  the  part  of  the  greater  number  of  men,  is  obedience  to  that 
force  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  social  order — the  parental 
instinct.  Look  anywhere  and  you  shall  see  the  hardest  workers 
to  be  men  with  gray  in  their  beards.  It  is  certainly  the  first 
duty  of  every  man  and  woman  who  bring  a  family  of  children 
into  the  world,  to  devote  themselves  to  that  family's  maintenance 
and  welfare.  But,  after  the  preservation  of  health,  in  what  does 
the  welfare  of  a  family  of  children  chiefly  consist?  In  right  in- 
struction, that  is  to  say,  the  fitting  of  them  to  use  their  faculties 
to  the  best  advantage  when  they  shall  have  become  men  and 
women.  In  this  matter  of  instruction  it  is  insisted  that  the  most 
important  part  is  that  which  is  received  at  home.  Herein  Amer- 
ican parents  are  greatly  at  fault.  They  have  no  time,  if  haply 
they  have  the  capacity,  to  direct  their  children's  perceptions  and 
tastes,  or  to  regard  that  unconscious  education  contained  in 
their  own  example.  Home  practice  is  not  made  the  standard. 
In  short,  education  is  esteemed  a  thing  to  be  provided  by  the 
state,  or  to  be  bought,  when  the  time  comes — an  idea  which  is 
turning  us  into  a  nation  of  vulgarians.  A  man  contending 
against  poverty  and  ignorance  must  perforce  leave  to  others  the 
education  of  his  children,  if  they  are  to  be  educated  at  all.  lie 
generally  has  all  he  can  do  to  keep  their  mouths  filled  and  their 
backs  covered.  If,  by  persistent  toil,  he  succeeds  in  raising  them 
out  of  his  own  hard  condition,  he  deserves  well  of  society ;  he 
has  done  what  he  could.  But  a  man  intelligent  and  well-to-do, 
whose  life  is  made  a  perpetual  grind  in  order  that  a  family  of 
children  may  be  })rovided  with  luxuries,  or  fashionable  diversions, 
or  threat  estates,  thouofh  in  obedience  to  the  same  instinct  as  in 
the  other  case,  does  not  deserve  well  of  society,  and  his  sacrifice 
is  to  his  offspring  more  often  a  curse  than  a  bcTiofit.  He  would 
hjive  deserved  better  the  regard  of  everybody  ci>ncerned  liad  he 
made  himself  liis  children's  guide,  companion,  and  friend,  though 
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he  left  them  no  legacy  but  the  trade  or  profession  to  which  thej 
were  each  best  adapted  by  nature,  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
see  and  to  feel  and  to  think.  On  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the 
existing  race,  more  than  on  their  pockets,  depends  the  excellence 
of  the  race  to  come. 

How  much  of  all  this  effort  on  the  part  of  fathers  and 
mothers  to  buy  happiness  for  their  children  ever  succeeds? 
Does  not  individual  hapjoiness  undergo  some  process  of  equaliza- 
tion in  every  generation?  Did  any  man  ever  make  his  son  hap- 
pier than  himself  in  one  way,  without  making  him  unhappier 
than  himself  in  another?  Behold  this  plodding  multitude  that 
set  out  a  score  of  years  ago  with  such  fair  ideals.  T\"here  now  is 
their  high  resolve,  their  intellectual  aspiration,  their  dignity, 
their  courtesy,  and  their  romance?  Gone  forever,  and  them- 
selves become  drudges  to  those  of  another  generation,  who  will 
enter  with  like  hopes  upon  the  period  of  their  activity,  and  in  a 
little  while  become  in  turn  drudges  to  their  successors.  What  is 
more  pathetic  than  the  hope  that  those  things  we  have  ourselves 
failed  to  pjerform  or  to  enjoy,  will  be  performed  or  enjoyed  by 
our  children? 

Even  when  applied  to  the  main  chance,  if  men  did  but  know 
it,  leisure  is  often  the  best  of  investments.  Nothing  can  be 
more  u.seful  U)  a  man  than  tlie  determination  not  to  be  hurried. 
The  popular  idea  that  a  man's  jjrosperity  or  liis  usefulness  de- 
pends u[x>n  the  amount  of  his  business,  is  not  a  correct  one. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  quality  counts  for  more  than  quantity. 
The  mo.st  successful  man  is  not  he  who  is  always  doing.  Ask 
an  old  merchant  how  to  succeed,  and  he  will  tell  you:  "Do  not 
try  to  do  too  rnucli."  Results  are  not  always  according  to  the 
degree  of  exertion;  HUi)erabundant  activity  often  wastes  more 
energy  than  it  utilizes,  and  per[)etual  haste  impairs  the  spring, 
tlie  inspirational  ]>art  of  one's  mind.  This  conservative  activity, 
it  in  true,  conies  not  often  by  njiture.  Everywhere  men  seek 
their  end.s  less  by  order  and  syst(jm  than  by  hard  work.  We  do 
not  need  the  scriptural  narrative  to  assure  us  that  the  first  man 
acUid  lj(;fore  lie  thought.  His  descendants  have  most  of  them 
c^>ntinued  trj  do  h(j  ever  since.  The  few  in  wlu^m  the  thought  is 
])rior  U)  tlie  act,  might  well  })e  believed  to  liave  in  thcni  some 
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strain  of  those  sons  of  God  who  consorted  with  the  antediluvian 
daughters  of  earth.  Assuredly  the  ability  is  inherited  from 
beings  who  were  accustomed  to  more  leisure  than  the  latter-day 
sons  of  men. 

There  has  ceased  to  be  any  place  in  American  life  for  what 
may  be  called  a  middle  leisure  class,  that  is  to  say,  for  those  men 
and  women  \\^ho,  having  moderate  fixed  incomes,  are  content  to 
live  upon  them  in  a  modest  way  in  order  to  escape  the  drudgery 
and  snares  of  business,  as  well  as  to  lead  more  natural  and  sym- 
metrical lives.  Taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  with  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  domestic  service,  prevent  these  from  dwelling  in 
homes  of  their  own,  and  therefore  they  betake  themselves  to  hotels 
or  boarding-houses,  and  of  late  years  have  been  going  abroad  in 
such  numbers  that  Americans  are  becoming  a  nation  of  absen- 
tees. In  return  for  what  is  too  often  the  least  desirable  portion 
of  her  population,  we  send  to  Europe  what  is  the  most  desirable 
part  of  our  own.  For  they  reckon  ill  who  think  that  everything 
save  enterprise,  so-called,  is  to  a  community  nothing  worth. 
There  is  needed  everywhere  just  such  a  foil  to  the  materializing 
tendency  of  middle-class  life.  A  family  which  gives  more  care 
to  social  and  intellectual  employments  than  its  neighbor,  is  an 
educating  and  refining  force  in  the  community  to  which  it  be- 
longs. The  possession  of  leisure  does  not,  to  be  sure,  always 
make  certain  of  such  care  being  thus  bestowed,  but  it  removes 
what  is  too  often  the  excuse  for  its  neglect — the  absence  from 
the  social  atmosphere  of  anything  to  encourage  it. 

Out  upon  such  an  undemocratic  idea,  it  will  be  said,  and  such 
a  plea  for  indolence !  But  why  indolence,  and  why  undemocratic? 
Is  all  occupation  to  be  esteemed  indolence  which  has  not  for  its 
end  a  money  reward?  Is  democracy  a  mere  race  for  wealth,  the 
winner  of  which  must  expend  it  in  obtaining  more  wealth,  or  for 
luxury  or  for  ofiice,  or  to  build  a  monumental  college  or  cathe- 
dral after  one's  death?  This  is  about  what  democracy  has  come 
to  mean  among  us — the  "  pig  philosophy  " ;  or,  as  some  one  has 
lately  euphuized  it,  "the  making  of  the  dollar  heroic";  that  is 
to  say,  the  honoring,  beyond  every  one  else,  of  him  wlio  is  tho 
largest  disposer  of  it.  We  make  merchandise  of  oui^selvos  in 
order  to  satisfy  our  constantly-expanding  volume  of  want — tho 
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measure,  as  we  are  told,  of  civilization.  The  more  wants  we  are 
unable  to  refuse,  the  more  civilized  we  become.  If  this  be  civil- 
zation,  let  us  get  back  to  barbarism  at  once.  We  are  a  richer 
and  a  busier  people,  but  we  are  politically,  industrially,  and 
socially  a  less  independent  people  than  were  Americans  of  two 
generations  ago.  Say,  rather,  that  leisure  is  necessary  to  democ- 
racy. With  no  leisure  there  can  be  no  intelligence,  and  without 
intelligence  democracy  cannot  exist. 

The  ideal  civilization  of  the  north  temperate  zone  is  as  far 
from  a  do-nothing,  lotus-eating  existence  as  it  is  from  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ant-hill.  Hard  labor  must  be  done  in  this  part  of  the 
world  always,  and  it  is  the  discipline  of  that  labor  which  gives 
to  the  nations  inhabiting  it  their  solidity  of  character  and  earth- 
subduing  genius.  To  have  some  regular  task,  be  it  high  or  low, 
which  gives  to  men  occupation,  is  certainly  the  saving  condition 
for  most  of  us.  "As,"  saith  Burton,  "he  tliat  plays  for  nothing 
will  not  heed  his  game,  no  more  will  voluntary  employment  so 
thoroughly  affect  a  student  except  he  be  very  intent  of  himself 
and  take  extraordinary  delight  about  what  he  is  conversant." 
This  is  true  of  every  other  occupation  as  well  as  that  of  the 
student;  moreover, 

"  If  all  the  world  wore  plaj'ing-  holiday, 
To  si)ort  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work." 

Action  is  necessary,  not  only  for  our  livelihood,  but  for  our  life. 
Only  let  men  remember  tliat  the  penalty  for  over-forced  action  is 
no  less  certain  and  severe  than  the  penalty  for  indohMicc,  just  as 
extreme  cold  and  extreme  lieat  Jire  U)  life  equally  fatal.  If  tlic 
final  outcome  of  modern  civilization  is  to  be  the  forcing  of  every 
one  into  some  narrow  and  irksome  specialty,  wliich  is  itself  but  a 
subdivision  of  sornc  otlic^r  sj)ecialty,  whereto  oik^  shall  be  chained 
like  the  slave  to  his  oar,  in  what  respect  will  life  be  any  more 
endurable  than  under  the  civilization  of  the  Pharaohs?  Bettor 
the  wand(;ring  and  precarious  existence  of  the  Bedouin,  than  that 
of  a  society  whose  members  can  maintain  themselves  ordy  by 
the  surrender  of  their  liberty  and  intelligence. 

Ijcisure  departs  in  proj)r)rtion  to  the  inereasf^  in  the  size  and 
influence  of  cities.  In  all  life,  the  elosctr  the  contact,  the  sharper 
and  more  incessant  tlie  activity.     T.cisun!  may  af)penr  to  be,  but 
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it  never  is  known  by  the  man  that  lives  by  his  wits.  He  who 
cultivates  the  earth  for  a  living  may  in  some  wise  regulate  his 
labor  according  to  his  need ;  but  he  wdio  cultivates  men  for  a 
living  must  be  ever  alert  and  ready,  or  he  will  have  no  living  at 
all.  His  time,  his  health,  his  principles,  his  personality  must  all 
be  flung  into  the  scale  to  hold  it  against  the  weight  of  competi- 
tion continually  pressing  upon  the  other  side.  Moreover,  the 
predominant  influence  of  the  cities  causes  an  imitation  of  urban 
habits  and  fashions  to  be  infused  into  the  country  life — a  life 
which  has  a  character  of  its  own,  as  unlike  the  life  of  the  town  as 
it  is  incapable  of  being  modeled  after  it.  When  once  the  coun- 
try-dweller undertakes  to  live  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
town-dweller,  he  had  best  take  himself  to  town  altogether ;  he  is 
pretty  certain  to  bring  up  there  some  time,  and  may  as  well  do 
so  first  as  last.  Leisure  is  a  luxury  peculiar  to  the  country,  like 
pure  air  and  fresh  fruits.  There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  exotic  lei- 
sure cultivated  in  cities  by  a  few,  but  it  compares  with  the  native 
leisure  very  much  as  a  conservatory  compares  with  an  apple 
orchard  or  a  field  of  gentians.  One  is  natural,  the  other  forced. 
Leisure  has  its  true  home  only  in  the  simplicity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  natural  country  life. 

Some  day  there  will  come  to  this  time-begrudging,  routine- 
ridden,  always  living-in-the-future  nation  of  ours  a  revival  of 
leisure;  but  it  will  not  be  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation.  Until  our  wonderful  estate  is  sufficiently  impover- 
ished to  work  a  diminishment  of  credit — that  "spring-board  from 
whence  so  much  of  our  civilization  vaults  and  turns  its  somer- 
sets"— the  fever  for  sudden  riches,  for  artificial  diversions,  for 
luxurious  living,  and  for  lavish  display  will  distemper  our  blood 
as  it  has  done  for  the  last  thirty  years.  When  all  our  prairies 
have  been  exhausted,  all  our  forests  felled,  and  all  our  cattle 
ranches  inhabited;  when  all  our  railwavs  liave  been  built  and  all 
our  mines  discovered ;  when  there  is  nothing  more  left  for  us  to 
rob — then  we  must  needs  begin  to  rccu]>erate  our  patrimony, 
unless  we  seek  a  new  continent  to  strij).  The  nourishing  and  re- 
storing of  an  estate  begets  a  dilVerent  chaniettn'  from  that  which 
is  begotten  by  the  consuming  of  it.  It  develops  fortitude  in  men, 
throws  them  perpetually  upon   tlii'ir  own   resources,   inu\   foivos 
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them  to  think  whether  thej  will"  or  no.  It  drives  them  back  to 
the  earth,  to  simplicity  and  economy,  and — leisure,  for  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  man,  as  of  certain  of  the  lower  animals,  to  be  im- 
pelled by  contraries.  As  long  as  the  bounty  of  nature  invites 
us  to  leisure,  we  despise  it ;  when  the  poverty  of  nature  appears 
to  deny  us  leisure,  we  appreciate  it  and  ]30ssess  more  of  it.  The 
perpetual  accretion  among  us  of  enormous  private  fortunes  is  the 
greatest  discourager  of  leisure.  Such  magical  success,  with  its 
accompanying  ostentation  and  extravagance,  fires  the  imagina- 
tions of  men,  and  raises  the  ideal  of  fortune  and  of  expenditure 
continually  higher  and  higher,  so  that  we  wear  ourselves  out  in 
getting  ready  to  live. 

A  generation  or  two  will  distribute  most  of  these  phenomenal 
fortunes,  as  well  as  introduce  the  leaven  of  refinement  among 
those  to  whom  they  descend.  Nothing  so  effectually  destroys 
the  desire  to  obtain  wealth  as  the  inherited  possession  of  wealth. 
When  a  well-to-do  family  becomes  impoverished,  its  members 
are  less  likely  to  expend  themselves  wholly  in  money-getting 
than  are  those  reared  in  par.^imony  or  in  indigence.  Education 
and  refinement  distract  a  man's  powers  from  tlie  getting  of  gain, 
so  often  to  the  ignorant  and  tlie  unrefined  the  only  resource.  They 
teach  men  how  much  there  is  in  tlie  world  which  cannot  be 
bought,  and  that  too  little  causes  no  more  unhappiness  than  too 
much.  Choose  whichever  you  will — the  struggle  to  liavc,  or 
the  struggle  to  do  without — there  is  esca]")e  from  neither,  and 
both  are  pain.  They  arc  but  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  the 
same  disease.  But  tlie  man  who  strives  to  do  without  lias  this 
inestimable  advantage  over  the  man  who  strives  to  have — the 
gods  fight  upon  his  side.  If  he  is  defeated,  it  is  always  his  own 
fault:  and  if  ho  wins,  nothing  can  deprive  him  of  his  winnings. 
"He  that  lives  according  to  reason  shall  never  be  poor,  and  he 
that  govenis  liis  life  by  o})inion  shall  never  be  rich;  nature  is 
limited,  but  fancy  is  boundless." 

Alp'J^ed  II.  Petkks. 


DEFECTS  OF  TUE   CORONER  SYSTEM. 

On  the  last  day  of  June,  1877,  the  office  of  coroner  was  abol- 
ished ill  Massachusetts  by  act  of  the  legislature,  and  since  that 
date  the  solemn  farce  entitled  the  "  coroner's  inquest "  has  not 
been  enacted  within  the  borders  of  that  Commonwealth.  During 
the  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  the 
new  law,  about  15,000  cases  of  death  from  sudden,  suspicious, 
violent,  or  unknown  causes  have  been  investigated  in  a  manner 
much  more  satisfactory  than  was  possible  under  the  old  system. 

The  methods  of  primary  medico-legal  inquiry  among  differ- 
ent nations,  in  cases  of  death  by  violence,  present  essential  differ- 
ences, and  may  properly  be  divided  into  two  groups,  represented 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  coroner's  inquest,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  several  modes  of  inquiry  prevailing  among  the  nations  of 
continental  Europe. 

The  former  has  been  the  mode  of  investi station  in  most  Ens:- 
lish-speaking  nations,  except  Scotland,  for  the  past  thousand 
years  or  more,  and  it  has  not  undergone  any  essential  modifica- 
tions for  centuries.  The  officer  known  as  coroner  had  a  broader 
field  of  administration  in  early  times  than  at  present ;  occasionally 
he  assumed  the  office  of  sheriff.  Among  the  minor  modifications 
of  the  laws  and  customs  connected  with  the  earlier  administra- 
tion of  the  office  was  the  abolition  of  certain  barbarous  methods 
for  the  disposal  of  the  bodies  of  suicides,  and  also  of  the  custom 
of  deodand.  This  singular  custom  required  the  forfeiture  of  tlie 
instrument,  weapon,  or  other  material  which  was  the  direct 
cause  of  death.  For  example,  if  a  child  was  run  over  by  the 
wheel  of  a  cart  and  killed,  the  wheel  was  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  some  countries  to  modify  the 
system  by  the  requirement  that  the  office  should  always  be  liUed 
by  a  physician.  The  objection  to  this  metliod  is  that  it  requires 
that  one  man  shall  perform  two  entirely  different  functions 
involving    distinct   lines   of    training — law    and   metlieine.     For 
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wHle  professional  men  occasionally  are  proficient  in  both  these 
branches  of  learning,  the  instances  in  which  the  jndge  and  the 
physician  are  combined  in  one  person  are  extremely  rare. 

The  object  of  a  medico-legal  inquiry  is  the  detection  of  crime, 
and  the  points  to  be  sought  for  are  twofold,  namely,  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death,  and  the  person  or  persons  who  caused  the 
death.  The  first  of  these  questions  is  of  a  purely  medical  charac- 
ter, and  in  many  cases  it  can  be  answered  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner only  by  a  thoroughly-educated  medical  man.  Not  only  should 
he  have  a  medical  education,  but  he  should  also  possess  a  special 
fitness  for  conducting  a  post-mortem  inquiry.  The  performance 
of  an  autopsy  in  a  thorough  and  skillful  manner  is  frequently  an 
absolute  necessity  in  a  medico-legal  investigation.  The  second 
question  naturally  follows  the  first ;  and  the  solution  of  the  first 
often  leads  directly  to  the  solution,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  second, 
as,  for  instance,  when  it  determines  whether  a  man  died  by  his 
own  act  or  by  the  act  of  another.  Yery  often  an  autopsy,  or  at 
least  an  external  medical  inspection,  is  required  to  settle  this 
question.  John  Smith's  body  is  found  in  a  thicket,  remote  from 
habitations,  with  a  bullet-hole  in  the  head.  An  autopsy  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  question  of  the  direction  of  the  ball,  and 
also  whether  the  missile  was  fired  by  his  own  hand  or  by  another's. 
The  second  question,  as  to  the  author  of  the  deed  (when  com- 
mitted by  another),  naturally  follcnvs  the  first,  and  should  be 
comniittod  to  a  man  of  judicial  training. 

One  of  the  chief  faults  oi  tli(3  coroner's  inquest  is  that  it 
inverts  the  natural  process  or  order  of  in(^uir3'.  The  old-time 
coroner,  often  the  village  attorney,  constable,  or  real-estate  agent, 
or  possibly  a  man  of  some  still  more  incongruous  occupation,  was 
more  commonly  versed  in  legal  than  in  inedi(ral  knowledge.  It, 
was  his  duty  to  take  tlie  initiative  in  all  in(juiri(;s  relative  to  the 
causes  of  death  ])y  violence,  or  suspicion  of  violence,  and  then, 
if  necessary,  to  submit  the  medical  qu(.'stion  to  a  ])hysician. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  success  of  such  methods  of  in(]uiry, 
the  human  ])ody  is  perishable,  and  for  this  reason,  the  delay 
which  often  takes  })lace  in  connection  with  the  c(jroner\s  in(|uest 
contributes  materially  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  result  of  in(juiry. 
"  Under  the  old  law,  a  man  found  doad,  even  without  the  least  Huspiciou 
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of  violence,  as  in  a  simple  case  of  heart  disease  or  apoplexy,  would  in  all 
probability  be  reported  to  the  village  coroner,  provided  the  most  common 
marks  oi  post-tnortem  discoloration  were  noticed  by  some  bystander,  such 
marks  being  often  interpreted  by  the  popular  mind  as  significant  of  a  vio- 
lent death.  Hence,  the  coroner  sets  in  motion  the  cumbrous  machinerv  of 
his  office.  In  the  first  place  he  sends  for  a  constable.  The  constable  sum- 
mons a  jury.  The  witnesses  come  next,  and  last  of  all  the  nearest  physi- 
cian is  summoned,  whose  evidence  satisfies  the  assembly  that  the  man  died 
a  natural  death. 

"Under  the  working  of  the  present  law  in  Massachusetts,  the  order  of 
procedure  is  reversed.  The  medical  officer  first  views  the  body,  and  in  a 
case  like  the  foregoing,  simply  reports  it  as  a  view,  with  a  charge  of  five 
dollars  and  mileage.  If,  however,  he  believes  there  is  a  reasonable  suspi- 
cion of  violence,  as  revealed  by  the  evidence  shown  him  from  an  external 
examination  of  the  body  and  upon  personal  inquiry  of  the  necessary  wit- 
nesses, and  also  by  an  autopsy,  if  that  be  found  requisite,  the  case  is  re- 
ported to  the  proper  authorities  for  inquest."* 

The  principal  features  of  the  coroner's  inquest  are  essentially 
the  same  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  officials  con- 
cerned in  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  death  by  violence,  are  the 
coroner  and  the  jury.  It  may  reasonably  be  asked  for  what  pur- 
pose the  latter  body  exists.  Whenever  a  coroner's  jury  by  their 
verdict  fix  a  crime  upon  an  individual,  the  same  evidence  which 
has  convinced  them  is  again  rehearsed  before  a  court  of  law,  and 
usually  in  a  much  more  thorough  manner.  Wherefore  the  ex- 
pense of  two  tribunals  sitting  and  deciding  upon  the  same  ques- 
tion? Another  evidence  of  the  uselessness  of  the  coroner's  in- 
quest is  the  greater  facility  with  which  medico-legal  inquiries  are 
conducted  in  coimtries  where  coroners'  juries  are  unknown. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  criticise  the  jury  system 
in  general,  but  only  so  far  as  it  plays  a  part  in  the  coroner's 
inquest.  The  ordinary  jury  of  courts  of  hxw  is  caUed  upon  to 
consider  questions  having  a  very  wide  bearing,  both  of  a  civil 
and  of  a  criminal  nature.  Financial  and  other  business  trans- 
actions, pertaining  to  the  dealings  of  men  with  each  other  in  the 
daily  walks  of  life,  are  among  the  most  common  (piestions  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  trial  l)y  jury.  Of  these,  every  man  having  an 
ordinary  amount  of  common  sense  and  liable  to  jury  duty  is  ex- 
pected to  have  some  knowledge,  andean  usually  form  an  opinion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  question  properly  and  directly  before  a 

*  •«  Transactions  Massachusetts  ^ledico-Legal  Society,"  1881.  p.  307. 
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coroner's  jury  is  one,  and  one  only :  What  was  tlie  cause  of  death? 
While  in  many  cases  this  question  may  be  so  clear  as  not  to  re- 
quire the  intervention  of  an  expert,  it  is  also  true  that  cases  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  which  no  juiy,  selected  as  juries  usu- 
ally are,  can  comprehend  the  exact  cause  of  death.  The  question 
is  purely  a  medical  one,  and  as  such  requires  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy,  chemistry,  materia  medica^  and  toxicology.  A 
knowledge  of  pathology  is  especially  necessary  in  certain  cases 
wherein  a  considerable  length  of  time  has  elapsed  between  the 
primary  injury  and  the  fatal  result.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
thorough  medical  training  is  absolutely  essential. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  no  tribunal  has  been  subjected  to 
so  much  well-merited  ridicule  as  the  coroner's  inquest.  Scarcely 
a  week  passes  in  which  a  verdict  is  not  recorded  in  some  part  of 
the  country  proving  the  failure  of  the  coroner  system  to  accom- 
plish its  work  in  a  manner  which  is  at  all  creditable  or  satisfactory. 
Srjme  cases  of  comparatively  recent  occurrence  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  defects  of  the  system.  Here  are  four  instances  from  a 
single  New  England  State.   In  a  certain  town,  a  man  shot  himself. 

"A  coroner,  hearing  of  the  fact,  an(i  still  in  ignorance  whether  death  had 
occurred,  summoned  a  jury  and  hastened  to  the  place,  only  to  find  the  man 
alive.  Sele<^ting  the  nearest  saloon  as  a  waiting  place,  the  coroner  and  his 
jury  remained  there  until  the  man  was  dead,  employing  a  boy  in  the 
neigliborhood  \a)  keep  them  informed  as  to  the  man's  condition,  until  he 
had  ceased  to  breathe,  when  they  procc(;ded  with  the  inquest." 

In  another  place, 

*'  The  bo<ly  of  a  drowned  man  wa.s  towed  a<i*<>ss  a  mill-pond  froin  one  town 
to  another,  to  save  the  first  town,  in  which  the  body  w;us  found,  the  expense 
of  incjuest  fees. 

The  same  farce  was  rc-cnaotcd  in  another  town,  at  an  inquest 
licld  after  the  Ijurning  of  a  steamer. 

"  It  was  feared  that  if  the  bo<lies  of  the  vidims  were  brought  on  shore,  the 
neighboring  town  must  bear  the  funeral  cxp<?nsf'S.  A  rope  was  therefore 
obtamed  and  wicured  to  the  bodies,  one  end  of  the  rope  wjis  mad<j  fast  to  a 
projecting  timber,  and  the  bodies  were  allowed  to  float  iti  th<i  wat4'r  while 
the  inrpii-st  was  held  uj»oii  them." 

Finally,  in  a  certain  city, 

"A  Mtormy  dim;usHion  arose  betwei-n  the  coroner  and   his  jury  as  to  the 
method  of  taking  the  testimony  of  witnesses.     This  proved  to  be  a  lengthy 
war  of  words,  and  interfered  bcriously  with  the  progress  of  the  inquest." 
48 
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Another  case  in  point  is  the  Barron  case,  which  occurred  in 
Maine  in  1878.  The  cashier  of  the  Dexter  bank  was  found  dead 
in  the  bank  vault  under  suspicious  circumstances.  Marks  of 
violence  were  found  upon  his  head.  Two  tlieories  were  ad- 
vanced, and  the  little  community  of  Dexter  became  divided  as  to 
the  question  of  murder  or  suicide.  What  would  have  been  the 
most  reasonable  course  under  the  circumstances?  An  immediate 
and  thorough  examination  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  brain 
and  stomach,  would  undoubtedly  have  settled  the  question  of 
murder  or  suicide  at  once.  What  was  actually  done?  "The 
good-natured  coroner  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  the  family  and 
made  no  autopsy."  Then  came  the  farce  of  a  coroner's  jury.  Six 
men  sat  in  solemn  conclave  and  pronounced  a  verdict.  Of  what 
possible  value  was  their  judgment?  Eleven  years  have  elapsed, 
and  the  courts  are  no  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  mystery  in 
1889  than  they  were  in  1878.  How  could  six  non-professional 
men  be  expected  to  decide  a  question  where  the  essential  evidence 
was  wanting? 

The  following  case  is  reported  in  the  Boston  "  Medical  and 

Surgical  Journal."  "^     Dr.  Abel  Ball  died  suddenly  at  a  hotel  in 

Philadelphia,    in    November,  1876,  under   circumstances  which 

could  not  excite  the  least  suspicion,  and  in  which  the  presence  of 

a  coroner  was  not  necessary,  a  physician  who  was  in  attendance 

being  willing  to  certify  the   cause  of  death.     Notwithstanding 

these  facts, 

"An  intoxicated  man,  who  claimed  that  he  represented  the  city  coroner, 
demanded  the  body,  and  it  was  taken  away  and  an  autopsy  begun  or  made. 
A  relative  of  the  deceased  visited  the  undertaker,  and  requested  the  body. 
The  request  was  at  fii'st  refused,  but  was  finally  granted,  and  a  pine  box 
was  offered  for  sale  by  the  undertaker,  to  inclose  the  body." 

A  witness  gives  a  further  account  of  the  inquest : 

"  Then  the  case  of  Dr.  A.  Ball  was  called,  and  up  rose  the  august  doctor, 
book  and  post-mortem  case  in  hand,  who  declared  that  no  signs  of  violence 
were  discovered.  He  found  the  heart  fatty  and  softened,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  fluid  on  the  brain,  and  that  the  man  undoubtedly  died  of  heart 
disease;  whereupon  the  coroner  cried  out,  *  What  is  your  verdict,  gentle- 
men?' Inunediately  from  the  two  juroi*s  who  had  been  paying  attention 
came  the  response,  *  Heart  disease.'  Nearly  two  miiuites  were  consumed  in 
this  case." 

*  Vol.  90,  page  91. 
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An  Irislimaii  named  O'Connor  was  killed  in  Minnesota  by  one 
Cochrane,  and  about  his  dead  body  assembled  a  jniy  of  six  men, 
who  rendered  the  following  verdict,  given  here  without  the  orig- 
inal spelling: 

*  Martin  O'Connor,  here  lying  dead,  came  to  his  death  by  shot  from  a 
gun,  which  caused  the  blood  to  msh  in  torrents  from  his  body,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  live  until  we  could  hold  an  inquest." 

The  following  is  reported  from  Kentucky : 

"Inquisition  held  on  the  body  of  Holmes,  deseastsDec,  8,  1853.  We  of 
the  said  jurj*,  by  being  summoned  and  qualified,  and  hearing  the  evidences, 
and  making  true  and  diligous  resentments  over  the  said  body  of  said  de- 
seasts,  twelve  men  met,  and,  being  dul}"  sworn  into  the  case,  believes  that 
he  come  to  his  death  by  some  fit  or  other  apoplexy.  Doctor  being  duly 
sworn  by  myself,  coroner,  states  that  the  lobis  membrane  of  the  spinal 
disease  was  affected  to  considerable  extent." 

A  New  Vork  newspaper  of  January,  1885,  has  this : 

**  Mary  Daley,  a  notion  peddler,  was  crossing  the  track  at  Tarrytown 
and  was  struck  by  a  train  and  killed.  "Within  ten  minutes  after  the  acci- 
dent three  coroners  were  i-ucing  for  the  case.  Coroner  Mitchell  started 
from  Yonkers,  Coroner  Sutton  from  Sing-Sing,  and  Coroner  Purdy  from 
White  Plains.     Coroner  Purdy  won,  it  is  said,  and  will  hold  an  inquest." 

The  following  humorous  verdict  was  rendered  by  a  Tennes- 
see coroner's  jury: 

"  He  come  to  his  death  from  the  following  cause,  to  wit :  from  some 
sudden  cause,  to  the  jurors  unknown." 

Such  quotations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Victor  Hugo,  in  one  of  his  keen  satires  upon  tlio  an- 
cient laws  and  cu.st^jms  of  England,*  should  have  found  opportun- 
ity to  introduce  the  following  episode  uj)on  the  coroner's  iiKjuest. 

"There  was  the  butting  club,  so  called  because  its  moml)ei*s  butted 
folks  with  thoir  heaxls.  They  found  some  street  laborer  with  a  wide  cliest 
and  a  stupid  rounU-nancc.  Tiicy  o(r«?red  iiim,  and  conip»,'lled  him,  if  neces- 
sary', to  accept  a  pot  of  porter,  in  return  for  wiiich  he  was  to  allow  them 
to  butt  him  with  their  heaxls  four  times  in  the  clu'st,  and  on  this  tliey 
belted.  One  day  a  man,  a  great  brute  of  a  Welshman  named  Gogangerdd, 
expired  at  the  third  butt.  This  looked  .serious.  An  inquest  was  held,  and 
the  jurj'  returned  the  following  verdii-t  :  '  Died  of  an  inflation  of  the  heart, 
caiwed  by  exwssive  drinking.'  Gogangerdd  had  certainly  drunk  the  con- 
tents of  the  pot  of  j><;rter/' 

*  "  By  Order  of  the  King." 
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Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan,  professor  of  forensic  medicine  in  the 

University  of  Edinburgh,  says  of  the  coroner's  inquest : 

"I  must  honestly  confess  I  have  not  been  able  to  shake  out  of  myself 
the  feeling  that,  as  it  now  exists,  the  coroner's  court  is  an  anachronism 
and  an  anomaly.  It  is  an  anachronism  because,  though  it  may  have  been 
well  suited  for  tlie  time  of  the  Plantagenets,  in  which  it  first  took  shape, 
it  is  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day.  As  originally  con- 
'stituted,  its  main  dependence  was  upon  the  fact  that  the  jury  was,  not 
merely  theoretically  but  practically,  composed  of  the  neighbors  of  the  dead 
man,  whose  personal  knowledge  of  him  was  expected  to  supply  some  of 
that  information  regarding  the  probable  cause  of  his  death  which  medico- 
legal science,  then  not  in  existence,  can  now  supply  with  some  degree  of 
certaint3\  It  is  an  anomal3^  because  there  is  no  security  for  the  person 
appointed  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  office."* 

It  was  for  such  reasons  as  these,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
various  corrupt  practices  which  had  become  prevalent,  chiefly  in 
Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts,  that  the  coroner  system,  which 
had  been  implanted  in  that  Commonwealth  by  its  early  settlei-s, 
was  subjected  to  a  searching  investigation.  In  that  county, 
which  includes  Boston,  Chelsea,  and  the  two  towns  of  Revere  and 
Winthrop,  there  were  forty -seven  coroners  in  1877;  now,  two 
medical  examiners  and  one  associate  officer  accomplish  the  same 
work  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner. 

The  essential  features  of  the  law  of  1877  abolishing  the  cor- 
oner system  in  Massachusetts,  are  contained  in  the  following  sec- 
tions of  the  "Act  to  abolish  the  Office  of  Coroner,  and  to  provide 
for  Medical  Examinations  and  Inquests  in  cases  of  Death  by 
Violence  ": 

"1.  The  offices  of  coroner  and  special  coroner  are  hereby  abolished. 

*'2.  The  governor  shall  nominate  and  .  .  .  appoint  .  .  .  able  and  dis- 
creet men,  learned  in  the  science  of  medicine,  to  be  medical  examinei'S.  .  .  . 

"6  The  covmty  commissioners  in  each  county  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  divide  their  several  counties  into  suitable  dis- 
tricts for  the  appointment  of  one  medical  examiner  in  each  district  under 
this  act. 

^'8.  Whenever  a  medical  examint'r  has  notice  that  there  has  been  found 
or  is  lying  within  his  county,  the  d^'ud  body  of  a  pei-son  who  is  supposed 
to  have  come  to  his  death  by  violence,  he  shall  forthwith  repair  to  the  place 
where  such  body  lies  and  take  charge  of  the  same  ;  and  if  on  view  thereof 
and  personal  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  ilealh,  he  deems  a 
further  examination  ne(;essary,  he  shall    upon  being  thereto  uuthorizeil  m 

*  "  Forensic  Medicine  from  a  Scottish  Point  of  View." 
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writing  by  the  district  attorney,  riiaj'^or,  or  selectmen  of  the  district,  city,  or 
town  where  such  body  lies,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  discreet  persons, 
whose  attendance  he  may  compel  by  subpoena  if  necessary,  make  an  au- 
topsy, and  then  and  there  carefully  reduce  or  cause  to  be  reduced  to  writ- 
ing" every  fact  and  circumstance  lending  to  show^  the  condition  of  the  body, 
and  the  cause  and  manner  of  death,  together  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  said  witnesses,  which  record  he  shall  subscribe.  Before  making  such 
autopsy  he  shall  call  the  attention  of  said  witnesses  to  the  position  and 
appearance  of  the  body. 

"9.  If  upon  such  view,  personal  inquiry,  or  autopsy,  he  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  the  death  was  caused  by  violence,  he  shall  at  once  notify  the  district 
attorney  and  a  justice  of  the  district,  police,  or  municipal  court  for  the 
district  or  city  in  which  the  body  lies,  or  a  trial  justice,  and  shall  file  a 
duly-attested  copy  of  the  record  of  his  autopsy  in  such  court,  or  with  such 
justice,  and  a  like  copy  with  such  district  attorne3\  .  .  . 

"10,  The  court  or  trial  justice  shuU  thereupon  hold  an  inquest,  which 
may  be  private,  in  which  case  any  or  all  pei-sons  other  than  those  required 
to  be  present  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  may  be  excluded  from  the 
place  where  the  same  is  held  ;  and  said  court  or  trial  justice  may  also  direct 
the  witnesses  to  be  kept  separate,  so  that  they  cannot  convei-se  with  each 
other  until  they  have  been  examined.  The  district  attorney,  or  some  per- 
son designated  Vjy  him,  may  attend  the  inquest  and  may  examine  all  wit- 
nesses. An  inquest  shall  be  held  in  all  cases  of  death  by  accident  upon 
any  railroad  ;  and  the  district  attorney  or  the  attorney -general  may  direct 
an  inquest  to  be  held  in  the  case  of  any  other  casualty  from  which  the 
death  of  any  person  results,  if  in  his  opinion  such  inquest  is  necessaiy  or 
expedient. 

"11.  The  justice  or  district  attorney  may  issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses, 
returnable  before  such  court  or  trial  justice.  The  persons  served  with  such 
process  shall  be  allowed  the  same  fees,  and  their  attendance  may  be  en- 
forced in  the  same  manner,  and  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penal- 
ties, as  if  served  with  a  suhp<j.'na  in  bohalf  of  the  Commonwealth  in  a 
criminal  prosecution  pending  in  .said  court,  or  before  said  trial  justice. 

**liJ.  The  presiding  justice  or  trial  justice  shall,  after  hearing  the  testi- 
mony, draw  up  and  sign  a  re i)ort  in  which  he  shall  find  and  certify  when, 
where,  and  by  what  means  the  person  deceased  came  to  his  death,  his 
name  if  known,  and  all  material  circumstancrcs  attending  his  death  ;  and 
if  itap[)ears  that  his  death  njsultcd  wlujlly  or  in  part  from  th<' unlawful  act 
of  any  other  piM-son,  he  shall  further  state,  if  known  to  him,  the  name  of 
Huch  pernon,  and  ot  any  person  whose  unlawful  act  contrihutcd  to  such 
death,  which  report  he  shall  file  with  the  records  of  tlie  superior  court  in 
the  county  wherein  th*;  inquest  is  lield. 

*' 13.  If  the  justice  finds  that  munl<;r,  manslaughter,  or  an  :i.ssault  has 
been  w>mmit.t<Ml,  he  may  hind  over,  as  in  criminal  prosecutions,  such  wit- 
DMMS  as  he  deems  necessary,  or  its  the  district  attorney  may  designate, 
to  apfKjar  and  Ujntify  at  the  court  in  which  an  indictment  for  such  olfence 
may  Jwj  friund  or  premmti'd  " 
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On  comparing  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sections  with 
those  of  the  old  law,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  principal 
features  which  constitute  the  difference  between  the  medical- 
examiner  system  of  Massachusetts  and  the  coroner  system,  are 
as  follows :  First,  the  separation  of  the  medical  from  the  legal 
duties  involved  in  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  death,  the 
former  being  intrusted  to  medical  officers  ("  able  and  discreet 
men,  learned  in  the  science  of  medicine  "),  and  the  latter  to  prop- 
erly-qualified legal  functionaries.  Secondly,  the  abolition  of  the 
coroner's  office,  and  also  of  the  jiiYj-  Thirdly,  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  medical  officers. 

Under  the  existing  law  in  Massachusetts,  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  a  case  of  death  by  violence,  or  in  one  in  which  there 
is  a  suspicion  of  violence,  is  as  follows :  The  medical  examiner 
of  a  district  receives  notice  of  the  finding  of  a  dead  body,  such 
notice  usually  coming  to  him  through  the  police,  or  from  the 
authorities  of  a  city  or  town.  He  proceeds  at  once  to  the  place 
indicated,  takes  charge  of  the  body,  and  makes  an  examination 
as  to  the  cause  of  death.  In  the  majority  of  instances  an  external 
examination,  or  an  inquiry  of  the  friends  or  associates  of  the 
deceased,  if  such  can  be  found,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  true  cause  of  death.  If  the  cause  is  not  made 
plain  by  an  external  inspection,  and  especially  in  cases  of  sus- 
pected murder,  the  medical  examiner  summons  two  or  more 
discreet  persons  as  witnesses,  and,  after  obtaining  the  proper  au- 
thority, makes  an  autopsy.  If,  after  such  examinations  have 
been  made,  he  is  satisfied  that  death  was  due  to  violence,  by  the 
act  of  another  party,  or  if  there  is  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  the 
death  was  thus  caused,  he  reports  his  action  to  the  district  at- 
torney, and  to  the  municipal  judge  of  the  district,  who  liolds  an 
inquest  upon  the  case,  without  a  jury.  He  summons  such  wit- 
nesses tis  may  be  deemed  essential  to  a  complete  investigation. 
The  district  attorney  may  also  attend  and  examine  the  witnesses 
if  necessary.  The  medical  examiners  are  fro(|uoutly  calKnl  to 
testify,  not  ordy  at  the  inquest,  but  also  in  the  liigher  courts  at 
sucli  trials  as  may  result  iroin  the  findings  of  the  inquests  in 
cases  of  death  by  violence. 

The  municipal  judge  maki^s  his  report  of  tlie  iiu|Ut»st  very 
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mucli  after  tlie  manner  of  the  old-time  coroner,  and  tlie  expenses 
of  the  inquiry,  including  those  of  the  medical  examination,  are 
approved  by  the  county  commissioners,  and  paid  from  the  county 
treasury,  unless  the  deceased  was  a  stranger  without  legal  settle- 
ment, in  which  case  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  the  State. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  new  method  of  procedure  is 
the  decided  lessening  of  expense.  Under  the  coroner  sj^stem,  the 
cost  of  executing  the  law  for  three  years  (IS 74, 1875,  and  1876)  was 
found  to  be  $63,712.0-1 ;  and  under  the  new  law  it  was  $54,509.31 
for  the  three  years  1878, 1879,  and  1880— a  decrease  of  $9,202.73, 
or  more  than  $3,000  per  year,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  the 
population  of  about  eight  per  cent.  The  principal  reasons  for 
this  diminished  expense  are  found  in  the  abolition  of  the  jury 
and  in  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  inquests.  The  ratio  of 
inquests  to  cases  investigated  under  the  old  law  was  forty  per 
cent.,  while  under  the  present  law,  for  a  period  of  eleven  years 
(1877-1887)  it  has  been  but  twenty  per  cent.,  or  half  as  many. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  cases  of  sudden  deaths  from 
natural  causes  which  occur  in  any  community  are  of  so  simple  a 
character  that  tlie  educated  medical  man  com})reliends  their  nat- 
ure at  once,  upon  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  the  attending  circum- 
stances and  the  previous  history  of  the  deceased ;  while  the  old- 
time  coroner,  through  absolute  ignorance  as  to  the  most  elemen- 
tary principles  pertaining  to  the  life  of  man  and  controlling  liis 
daily  exi.stence  a.s  a  human  being,  prefers  to  submit  the  case  to  a 
jury  of  six  or  of  twelve  men,  as  the  case  may  be.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  when  a  jury  is  selected  from  bystanders  and 
comer-loafers,  the  men  chosen  know  less  than  the  coroner  as  to 
the  causes  of  death.  They  thorofore  summon  the  nearest  physi- 
cian to  decide  the  question.  IMiis  unreasonable  procedure  occa- 
sions delay,  and  greatly  increased  expenditure  of  the  public 
funds,  anfi  not  unfrequently  seriously  interferes  with  the  action 
of  justice. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  a  change  so  radical  could  have 
been  wrouglit  in  nn  old  find  esta])lished  custom  without  consider- 
alilc  oj)position  as  well  as  sharp  criticism;  nor  could  a  nc^w  law 
invrilving  s<^>  swocjjing  a  decapitation  of  existing  f)frK;ials  Ix;  ex- 
pf^ctcd  to  be  entirely  free  from  defects.     After  an  existen(;c  of 
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eight  years,  several  amendments  were  found  to  be  essential  to  its 
perfect  operation.  These  consisted  mainly  in  the  requirement 
that  the  records  of  all  cases  should  be  submitted  to  the  care  of  a 
central  authority  for  the  purpose  of  their  proper  registration  and 
publication.  Hence,  the  secretary  of  State  was  made  the  custo- 
dian of  the  returns,  a  compilation  of  which  he  is  required  to 
publish  as  a  part  of  the  Eegistration  Eeport  of  the  State.  Laws 
of  a  similar  character,  but  with  less  radical  changes,  have  recently 
been  enacted  in  Connecticut  and  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  advantages  already  named  are  not  the  only  ones  secured 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Medical  Examiner  Law  of  1877,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  officials  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law, 
together  with  other  members  of  the  medical  and  legal  profes- 
sions, organized  themselves  into  an  association  for  mutual  im- 
provement in  forensic  medicine.  The  objects  of  the  society  are 
more  definitely  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  its  con- 
stitution : 

"Its  purposes  shall  be  to  elevate  the  official  character  of  the  medical 
examiner,  and  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ;  to  collect  and 
utilize  such  facts  as  have  a  medico-legal  value ;  to  excite  a  general 
interest  in  the  subject  of  forensic  medicine,  and  to  promote  its  successful 
cultivation." 

This  society  has  maintained  regular  meetings  for  the  discussion 
of  subjects  pertaining  to  medico-legal  practice,  has  collected  a 
valuable  record  of  cases  for  future  reference,  and  has  accom- 
plished much  toward  improving  the  character  of  medical  expert 
testimony. 

Samuel  W.  Abbott. 
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